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Tfgo  Cases  of  Paralysis,  treated  with  Nux  Vomica;  and  ths 
Dissection  of  a  Morbid  Brain.  Bj  C.  B.  Ro»^  Surgeon^ 
SwafFbam,  Norfolk, 

'  For  the  introduction  of  doz  vomica  as  a  remedy  in  para* 
Ijsii,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fouqoier,  of  l'H6pital  oe  la 
Charity  m  Paris ;  and  I  believe  we  bave  to  tbank  Dr.  Gra»* 
▼illey  a  Lecturer  of  our  metropolis^  as  the  £rst  who  (in  a 
Letter  read  to  a  Medical  Society  of  London  in  Noveasber 
1S16>  and  piiiblisbed  in  the  S8th  Nnnofber  of  the  Repose-^ 
TOBT,)  gave* to  his  professional  brethren  on  this  side  the 
Chaonel  the  valuable  infordiation;  *A  new  remedy^  brought 
forward  io  this  country  with  socb  high  eommendations,  by  aa 
eye-witness  of  its  effscts>  (a  Physician  of  very  superior  ta* 
leau  aad  great  attainanents  in  professkmal  as  well  as  general 
knowledge,)  most  necessarily  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
tsaoy  of  our  inquisitive  Practitioners;  and  it  certainly  is 
father  extraordinary,  that  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  we  should 
not  have  been  presented  with  the  result  of  some  isolatedi  if 
bospitai  practice  could  not  have  afforded  reiterated  trials.  I 
feel  convinbedy  that  in  the  abse^ifre  of  the  latter,  one  or  two 
only  of  the  former  wouM  be  serviceable,  by,  acting  as  laad- 
oarks  to  the  less  enterprising  members  of  the  jpj^ofession,  who 
'e^uire  something  more  than  Exotic  information  to  drive  them 
tbe  too  frequently  useless  routine  prescriptions.  As  a 
fwoof  also  of  tbe  specific  effects  of  this  article  of  the  materia 
mdioa  on  parajysis)  although  a  single  case  of  recovery  wnll 
vox*.  XI,— MO.  61,  B 
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aid  but  little  towards  establishing  it;  still,  when  followed  by 
othersi  as  I  trust  it  will,  it  becomes  valuable;  and  as  a  register 
of  its  peculiar  action  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  organic 
systems,  from  idiosyncrasy  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  curious, 
if  not  useful,  to  lay  before 'the  medical  public  the  following 
(I  think  the  first)  cases  on  record  in  this  kingdom.  For  the 
above  reasons  I  shall  be  more  prolix  and  particular  in  describ- 
ing the  very  minutiae  of  the  first  case,  than  many  of  its  readers 
may  think  necessary,  or  it  may  really  deserve ;  but  if  an  error, 
they  will,  I  dare  say,  consider  it  one  on  the  right  side. 

Robert  Patterson,  of  B  ,  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  weakly 

constitution,  leucophlegmatic  temperament,  who  had  always 
lived  abstemiously,  consulted  me  on  account  of  a  palsy  of  the 
right  side,  affecting  the  nerves  of  locomotion  only;  with' 
which  he  was  attacked  a  fortnight  before  :  upon  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  case,  I  learnt  that  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  paralytic  attack  he  felt  a  great  oppression  on  his 
breathing,  but  which  he  had  nothing  of  after  he  became  pa- 
ralyzed :  he  certainly  had  no  apoplectic  fit,  as  his  mental 
faculties  were  not  suspended  even  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease ;  for  he  was  conscious  of  the  abstraction  of  command 
over  the.  muscles  of  the  affected  .side.  He  experienced  the 
attack  about  six  o'clock  on  a  very  cold  morning  of  last 
March.  The  parish  Surgeon  was  called  to  him,  who  bled 
him  once  freely,  applied  a  blister  to  the  back  of  his  neck, 
purged  hiip,  and  ordered  a  low.  diet.  When  I  first  saw  him 
lie  had  in  a  considerable  degree  recovered  the  use  of  his 
lower  extremity,  still  he  moved  it  awkwardly ;  his  articulation 
was  so  bad  I  could  not  understand  all  he  said,  and  he  could 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  move  his  arm,  or  elevate  or  rotate 
the  hand  ;  his  pulse  was  weak  and  slow ;  tongut  healthy ;  no 
dyspeptic  symptoms  were  present;  his  foecal  evacuations  were 
very  offensive  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  his  bowels  had 
been  constipated ;  the  temperature  of  the  lame  band  (iudsing 
from  my  feeling  only)  appeared  to  be  a  trifle  below  the  nealthy 
one;  the  skin  was  rough  and  dry,  but  its  sense  of  feeling 
perfect,  I  began  the  treatment  with  a  brisk  mercurial  purga-^ 
ttve,  and  ordered  him  to  live  on  a  nourishing  diet ;  to  take  a 
large  quantity  of  mustard  with  his  food  ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
direct  his  will  to  the  sleeping  muscles,  but  not  to  carry  his 
attempts  sufficiently  far  to  fatigue  them. 

On  March  28th  be  began  with  the  powder  of  nux  vomica 
in  three  grain  doses  ter  de  die;  I  gave  him  also  pil.  bydrar- 
gyri,  5  grains  omni  nocte,  and  a  powder  composed  of  rhubarb 
•nd  magnesia  omni  aurora.  .  From  this  day  to  April  4th  the 
doses  were  augmented  every  forty-eight  hours;  so  that  at  the 
latter  time  he  nad  to  take  15»graios  of  the  powder  for  eadi 
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rdose.  When  taking  the  10  grain  doses,  the  effects  of  the 
.^ag  began  to  discover  themselves  by  producing  slight  twitch- 
ings  of  the  extremities,  and  a  sensation  as  if  some  fluid  was 
•mnnina'  down  the  interior  of  the  affected  arm :  indeed,  of  so 
j>articiilar  a  kind  was  the  feeling,  that  the  man  repeatedly 
asked  his  wife  if  she  could  not  hear  it  run. 

On  the  morning  ef  the  4th,  about  an  hour  after  taking  the 
first  powder  that  contained  15  grains  of  nux  .vomica,  a  strong 
tetanic  <u>nvu]sion  came  on,  and  affected  the  whole  body; 
but  the  paralytic  side  most  severely :  it  dilated  the  mouth 
]ateraUy,jand  closed  the  jaws ;  then  a  rigd  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  extremities,  followed  by  a  powerful  con« 
traction  of  the  extensors  thrusting  out  the  limhs::  his  bowels 
were  rather  costive ;  pulse  regular  and  languid,  as  when  he 
began  the  medicine;  the  warmth  ^f  the  body  much  in  the 
same  state;  of  a  night  in  bed  the  lame  side  more  moist  with 
perspiration  than  the  sirone :  his  month  being  slightly  affected 
by  the  mercury,  I  desired  him  to  omit  it,  but  to  continue  the 
morning  powder^  and  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the  present  dose 
of  nux  vomica  for  another  48  hours. 

A^nX  8th.  Yesterday  he  felt  so  much  ri^iditv  of  the  lame 
arm  and  leg,  that  he  could  not  get  off  bis  chair;  he  was 
drowsy  also;  bis  bowels  costive,  and  their  evacuations 
offensive. 

To-day  he  speaks  better,  and  can  walk  better ;  he  can  lift 
his  arm  up  to  the  arm  of  his  chair;  he  feels  occasionally  a 
pricking  sensation  in  bis  limbs,  and  some  pain  every  night; 
be  frequently  has  startings  in  the  paraly2ed  limbs,  more  parti- 
cularly of  a  night ;  the  peculiai  sensation  of  a  fluid  running 
down  his  arm  continues;  bis  appetite  is  small;  his  pulse  re- 
gular, and  not  so  languid ;  and  -his  countenance  ts  less  slug- 

Sish.  I  ordered  Xiim  a  calomel  purgative  for  to-night,  and 
le  day  after  tomorrow  to  begin  ihe  nux  vomica  again  in 
doses  of  18  grains  ier  de  die,'  aud  I  desired  him  wlxen  he 
fejels  that  particular  sensation  iu  bis  ^rm,  to  endeavour  at 
thai  time  to  move  the  limb,  for  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
do  any  thing  with  it. 

April  10th.  He  moves  his  arm  np  to  the  .arm  of  his  chair 
with  greater  ease;  his  puls^  is  regular;  the  alvine  dejec- 
tions are  rather  dark  coloured,  and  offensive  in  smell ;  the 
bowels  continue  costive. 

April  Idth.  I  saw  Patterson ;  he  yesterday  had  another 
tetanic  fit,  about  an  hour  after  haviug  taken  his  morning  dose 
^f  the  nux  vomica  (18  grains);  it  came  on  him  when  asleep; 
the  spasm  did  not  last  more  than  a  minute,  if  so  long ;  it 
not  only  affected  the  extensors  of  the  limb,  but  the  flexors  of 
the  jaw ;  be  was  very  low  and  languid  for  three  or  four  hours 
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after  the  fit ;  he  has  very  frequently  twitchings  of  the  affected 
mosdesy  more  particolarly  of  a  night ;  he  feels  a  great  beat, 
much  perspiration,  and  when  in  bed,  the  sensation  very  strong 
of  pins  and  needles  irritating  the  skin  of  the  affected  side 
only  :  his  leg  is  drawn  up  at  times,  so  that  he  cannot  walk 
but  with  very  great  difficulty. 

To-day  I  see  but  little  improvement  in  the  volition  of  the 
lame  side ;  his  health  continues  the  same,  with  a  moderate 
appetite ;  excepting  a  little  drowsiness  his  head  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  drug;  his  pulse  is  very  regular  and  soft,  at 
70;  tongue  clean;  and  he  is  not  dull  or  heavy,  but  in  good 
spirits. 

April  12tb«  He  takes  pulv.  nucis  vomicae  a  scruple  ter 
de  die. 

15th.  An  intelligent  friend,  and  a  naturalist  (Mr.  Scales, 
jun.),  informed  me,  there  was  a  considerable  alteration  for 
the  better*'  in  my  patient,  for  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair  be  can  raise  his  hand  three  or  four  inches 
high.  I  sept  him  six  doses  of  the  nux  vomica,  with  ^  grains 
in.  each. 

17th.  There  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  pant, 
lyzed  arm,  for  on  this  day  he  gets  his  hand  nearly  to  his 
mouth,  and  bends  the  fore-arm  a  littfe  upon  the  arm ;  he  can 
also  grasp  any  thing  placed  in  his  hand. 

18th.    Gave  him  pulv.  nucis  vom.  26  grains  ter  de  die. 

IQth.  My  patient  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  see  me;  he  is 
looking  very  well,  and  walks  and  talks  better;  be  can  to-day 
lift  his  hand  above  his  head,  and  bring  the  cubitus  to  more 
than  half  flexion  on  the  humerus,  if  he  rests  his  elbow  on 
borne  fixed  point;  he  grasps  firmer  with  his  fingers,  but  can- 
not yet  hola  any  thing  in  his  hand  a  minute;  the  medicine 
produces  a  considerable  degree  of  vertigo  and  severe  spasmo- 
dic contractions,  which  last  three  or  four  hours  :  he  continues 
to  feel  the  particular  sensation  of  something  running  in  the 
flesh.  I  desired  him  not  to  fatigue  the  arm  by  too  frequent 
efforts  to  move  it ;  for  whf  n  he  does  move  it,  he  suspends  re* 
spiration,  and  seems  as  if  he  was  lifting  a  weight  that  required 
all  the  strength  he  was  master  of  to  elevate  it. 

20th.  I  sent  him  six  more  of  the  powders  without  in- 
creasing their  quantity,  and  desired  him  to  take  a  little  wine 
and  more  porter,  for  his  appetite  was  but  moderate. 

29th.  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  patient  till 
to-day :  I  learnt  that  on  the  24th  his  head  was  very  much 
affected  with  vertigo  from  the  medicine,  and  so  much  spasnri 
produced  in  his  low^r  extremities,  that  he  could  not  walk 
alone ;  his  wife  led  him  to  the  door  and  left  him  standing;  a. 
teUnic  ipasm  attacked  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  bllck^ 
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wards :  io  consequence  of  this  my  friend  advised  him  to  take 
his  medicine  but  twice  a  day  ;  indeed  when  taken  thrice,  its 
effects  were  continuousi  and  thus  the  remedy  was  more  pain* 
ful,  and  nearly  as  irksome  as  the  disease  :  at  this  time  he  was 
able  to  lift  a  box-iron  with  its  heater  from  the  floor  and  place 
it  upon  a  table ;  and  to  hold  a  walking  stick  in  his  hand  ;  the 
extensor  muscles  do  not  recover  their  power  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  flexors ;  and  he  has  not  yet  the  least  power  of  moving 
the  thumb  either  by  the  flexors  or  the  extensors ;  the  pain  is 
very  considerable  in  the  arm,  but  it  has  left  the  leg  and  thigh ; 
his  walking  and  speech  are  better  ;  and  he  is  looking  better; 
his  bowels  are  regular;  pulse  natural,  and  alike  in  both  arms. 
The  arm  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  very  flaccid,  and  the 
skin  of  the  hand  remarkably  dry  and  rough  ;  for  the  first  fort- 
night it  gave  out  an  odour,  his  wife  says, like  a  sweaty  foot." 
I  now  ordered  him  a  smaller  dose  (a  scruple),  to  be  taken 
thrice  instead  of  twice  a  day,  wishing  to  keep  up  a  more  con- 
stant, but  not  so  powerful  an  effect,  as  he  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  severe  discipline;  and  considering  him  in  a  convalescent 
state,  1  was  more  desirous  than  ever  that  he  should  persevere 
in  the  use  of  this  galvanic  drug. 

May  6th.  My  patient  came  to  see  me :  there  appears  but 
little  improvement  in  his  speech,  or  the  moving  of  nis  lower 
extremity ;  but  he  uses  his  arm  with  more  freedom,  and  what 
he  does  with  it  requires  not  the  eflbrt  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  power  of  the  flexors 
continues  progressively  to  return,  but  he  has  gained  very  little 
in  the  extensors  ;  he  can  only  very  slightly  extend  the  fingers 
or  use  any  of  the  extensors  of  the  arm ;  yet  during  the  spasm 
produced  by  the  medicine  his  fingers  are  fully  extended,  and 
the  extensors  are  more  acted  on  than  the  flexors ;  he  has  con- 
siderable power  in,  with  the  full  command  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  muscles.  When  vapoured,  and 
always  when  he  ^apes,  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  of  the  lame 
hand  involuntarily  contract,  so  that  the  hand  is  firmly 
clenched ;  and  when  he  sleeps  there  is  a  tonic  spasm  of  these 
muscles  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  degree  of  pain 
which  obliges  him  to  put  some  soft  body  into  his  hand  to 
prevent  so  great  a  contraction  ;  his  bowels  and  pulse  are  in 
their  natural  state.  As  there  had  not  been  an  improvement 
within  the  last  fortnight  equivalent  to  that  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding, when  the  effects  of  the  drug  were  more  violent,  I 
desired  him  to  take  23  grains  of  the  nux  vomica  thrice  a  day. 

May  9th.  My  friend  informs  me  my  patient  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  his  medicine  more  than  twice  a  day; 
tor,  he  says,  when  taken  thrice,  the  efifect  of  the  first  dose  is 
not  off*  before  he  should  take  the  second^  and  it  is  so  powerful 
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that  if  he  take  the  second  early  in  the  day,  he  cannot  get 
about  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  stiffness  of  the  limbs  M^^hich  it  produces.  I  now  desired 
he  would  take  pulv.  nuc.  vom.  27i  grams  of  a  forenoon,  and 
to  repeat  it  at  bed-time. 

14th.  Patterson  came  to  see  me.  i  found  he  had  im» 
proved,  for  he  bent  and  extended  the  fore-arm  on  the 
humerus  with  greater  facility;  he  has  also  regained,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  power  of  moving  the  thumb,  both  in  flexion 
and  extension.  If  he  goes  long  without  exercising  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  limbs,  they  feel  very  stiff  and  useless, 
and  it  is  some  time  before  they  recover  themselves.  In  two 
or  three  hours  after  taking  the  night  dose  the  startings  come 
on,  awake  him,  and  prevent  his  falling  asleep  again  ;  his 
pulse  to-day  was  not  so  full  or  strong,  and  it  intermitted 
frequently  :  his  appetitte  good,  and  bowels  regular. 

18th.  I  learnt  that  my  patient  continued  to  improve,  and 
that  he  could  use  the  bellows  with  his  lame  hand.  I  sent  him 
half  a  dram  of  pulv.  nuc.  vom.  for  a  dose,  to  be  given  noon 
and  night. 

20th.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  appeared  to  be  progressively 
improving ;  his  pulse  not  intermittmg,  and  at  its  standard 
heat ;  appetite  very  good. 

27th.  He  came  to  see  me  again,  and  alighted  from  his 
luggage-cart  without  assistance :  he  told  me,  that  on  the  day 
previous  he  felt  a  great  faiutness  and  sinking,  with  a  rapid 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  quickness  of  breathing,  which 
continued  all  day ;  and  that  his  appetite  diminished :  on 
this  day  he  felt  better,  but  his  pulse  was  very  fluttering  and 
irregular;  his  tongue  white;  bowels  regular;  he  had  but 
little  appetite.  The  medicine  had  not  produced  so  much 
dizziness  and  vertigo ;  but  considering  that  it  had  caused  the 
above  unpleasant  symptom,  I  desired  him  to  omit  it  for  a  few 
days,  and  take  twice  a-day  some  infusion  of  cascarilla ;  and 
as  the  pains  in  the  affected  limbs  prevented  sleep,  I  gave  him 
one  grain  of  opium  omni  nocti :  latterly  he  had  not  taken  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ale  and  porter,  ^nd  1  desired  he  would  be  less 
abstemious. 

SOth.  He  was  better ;  his  pulse  was  become  regular, 
but  weak  ;  the  three  preceding  days  he  bad  felt  very  much  of 
the  palpitation  of  his  heart,  and  with  it  always  a  great  flut- 
tering (as  he  described  it)  of  the  muscles  in  general,  which 
mostly  commenced  in  those  of  the  abdpmen.  Since  omitting* 
the  nux  vomica,  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  arm  bad  not 
diminished.  1  gave  him  some  pills  composed  of  the  com- 
pound galbanum  pill,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  ammo« 
niatcd  iron,  to  be  taken  three  times  each  day. 
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June  dd.  He  remained  better;  the  unpleasant  symptoms, 
had  not  returned  since  I  saw  him  last;  his  pulse  was  much 
improved  ;  there  were  occasional  intermissions ;  his  appe« 
tite  was  bad ;  and  his  bowels  costive ;  he  retained  the  power 
of  the  lame  arm  undiminished.  I  gave  him  a  cathartic  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  desired  him  to  continue  the  tonic 
pills. 

June  10th.  Patterson  has  had  no  return  of  the  flutterings; 
bis  pulse  is  regular  and  strong;  appetite  good,  and  bowels 
healthy;  the  command  over,  and  power  of  the  affected 
muscles  have  increased,  although  he  has  not  taken  any  nux 
vomica  for  a  fortnight :  during  the  time  h^  omitted  he  had  no 
tetanic  symptoms,  and  less  pain,  heat,  and  perspiration  in  the 
limbs.  1  desired  him  to  begin  the  nux  vomica  again,  in  doses 
of  23  grains  bis  in  die,  and  increase  the  dose  every  third 
powder.  From  the  Idth  to  the  20th  he  took  26  grains  at  a 
dose,  but  on  the  latter  day  he  called  to  say  he  could  not  take 
the  powders  if  made  so  strong :  he  had  not  taken  them 
regularly :  he  had  gained  both  strength  and  freedom  of  mo- 
tion. 1  gave  him  a  scruple  of  the  powder  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day. 

July  ]st.  He  told  me,  that  on  the  28th  of  June,  on  coming 
home  from  church,  he  felt  very  giddy,  and  bis  head  very 
uncomfortable,  and  the  power  of  moving  his  left  arm  and 
hand  diminished;  it  was  still  not  quite  recovered  to  the 
state  immediately  preceding  that  event :  up  to  that  time  he 
had  continued  in  a  slow  but  progressive  improvement;  hin 
pulse,  appetite,  and  spirits  were  very  good.  As  the  medicine, 
in  the  last  doses,  had  affected  him  but  very  slightly,  I  again 
gave  it  in  doses  of  25  grains  twice  a  day. 

lltb.  He  had  a  return  of  the  faintness,  flutterings,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart;  they  lasted  about  24  hours.  I 
ordered  him  to  omit  taking  his  powders. 

14th.  He  was  pretty  well  recovered  from  his  late  disagree- 
able feelings ;  bis  pulse  was  again  very  good  ;  and  power  of 
action  continued  to  be  restored  to  the  paralyzed  members. 
As  the  dose  of  the  drug  could  not  be  increased  without  pro- 
ducing effects  of  too  serious  an  aspect,  and  having  seen  that 
during  a  discontinuance  of  its  use  he  had  continued  to  im- 
prove, I  laid  it  aside,  and  gave  him  two  brisk  doses  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  for  he  had  a  good  deal  of  ecthyma  in  his  legs,  with 
much  local  heat,  and  afterwards  the  tonic  pills  which  he  had 
before  taken.    He  took  them  only  a  week. 

August  24tb.  My  patient  again  called  on  me,  and  I  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  had  gained  ground  since  I  last  saw  bim  : 
altnough  he  had  taken  no  more  medicine,  it  was  very  evident 
the  natural  powers  were  gradually  returning ;  but  he  com^ 
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plaiDed  of  a  general  feeling  of  fulness,  and  as  if  it  was  passing 
towards  his  head.  I  feared  a  second  paralytic  attack  was 
threatening,  and  as  his  pulse  was  good,  1  took  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  from  his  arm.  1  saw  him  the  week  after,  and  he  said 
he  bad  felt  somewhat  lighter  from  the  bleeding,  but  no  ma« 
terial  change. 

November  Sd.  My  patient  called  to  tell  me  that  he  continued 
to  improve  both  in  strength  and  freedom  of  action,  and  that  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  go  to  day-labour  again  in  the  spring. 

When  the  successful  administration  only  of  a  new  and 
powerful  medicine  is  made  known,  we  are  likely  to  over-rate 
Its  powers,  and  expeict  too  much  efficacy  from  it ;  we  are  in 
consequence  disappointed,  and  prematurely  throw  it  aside, 
without  giving  it  a  fair  trial.  That  the  publication  of  the  above 
case  of  recovery  from  paralysis,  during  the  exhibition  of  oux 
vomica,  may  not  mislead  in  a  similar  manner,  I  shall  proceed 
and  relate  a  case  in  which  the  drug  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  disease,  notwithstanding  its  action  upon  the 
frame  was  extensive  and  exceedingly  powerful. 

Mr.  Headly,  about  SO  years  of  age,  of  a  thin  spare  habit 
and  sanguineous  temperament,  was  affected  with  a  great  dimi<^ 
nution  of  the  power  of  extension  of  the  thumb,  index,  and 
middle  fingers,  and  the  wrist,  nearly  amounting  to  a  paralysis, 
the  sequela  of  three  attacks  of  colica  pictonum;  the  first 
about  three  years  since ;  the  second  in  January  last,  which 
left  a  weakness  of  the  hand  and  arm,  the  strength  of  which  he 
had  considerably  recovered,  when  in  August  last  ;he  had  a 
third,  at  which  time  I  was  called  in,  and  found  the  power  of 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  above  mentioned  nearly 
gone.  He  is  a  tin-man  by  trade,  and  is  daily  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  melted  solder.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  case  to 
try  the  nux  vomica  in,  and  he  began  to  take  it  in  five  graia 
doses  terde  die,  on  August  24th,  and  on  the  3 1st,  when  taking 
it  in  doses  of  ten  grains  each,  he  first  began  to  feel  its  effects  ; 
its  action  was  confined  to  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  pro- 
ducing a  great  stiffness  in  them,  but  did  not  destroy  the  power 
of  moving  them.  I  continued  to  increase  the  dose,  and  be 
was  similarly  affected  every  day,  until  September  9th,  when 
after  having  taking  25  grains  at  two  P.M.,  and  repeated  the 
dose  at  eight,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  its  action  com* 
menced  with  redoubled  violence  on  the  jaw  and  tongue,  and 
very  soon  extended  to  the  inferior  extremities :  he  could  bend 
them  readily  while  sitting ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  gel 
upon  his  feet,  the  extensors  thrust  the  limbs  out  so  suddenly, 
that  he  fell  backwards  into  his  chair  again;  his  lame  hand  felt 
cramp,  but  nothing  more ;  this  slate  coDtinued  neariy  two 
hours  ;  his  pulse  was  not  at  all  affected,  nor  the  pnpila  of  his 
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eyes ;  oor  his  head  by  vertigo ;  nor  had  he  any  pain  or  perspi* 
ration  in  the  parts  amcted  by  the  drug,  and  he  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  as  usual.  He  continued  the  powders  to  the  14th,  on 
^which  day  he  took  half  a  dram  ter  de  die  ;  it 'produced  the 
same  effects  daily,  but  in  a  less  powerful  degree,  and  without 
any  beneficial  result,  therefore  I  discontinued  its  use,  detei«- 
mining  to  try  the  extract.  I  cauld  get  the  watery  extract 
only,  which  he  began  to  tr^  on  the  25th,  and  took  a  graiii 
pill  of  it  thrice  a  day,  increasing  the  quantity  every  sixth  dose': 
it  produced  no  effect  until  Oct.  7th  at  night,  on  which  day  he 
had  taken  10  grains  at  ten  A.  M.,  the  same  quantity  at  four 
P.  M.,  and  fifteen  grains  at  eight  in  the  evening.  About  an 
hour  after  the  last  dose  its  action  commenced,  and,  as  widi 
the  powder,  was  confined  to  the  jaw,  tongue,  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities, and  also  affecting  them  in  a  similar  degree.  This 
preparation  caused  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  which  almost 
amounted  to  pain  at  the  back  part,  and  a  nausea  at  the 
stomach :  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  pulse. 
He  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  extract  in  fifteen  grain  doses 
for  a  few  days  longer ;  but  its  effects  now  usually  arising  after 
the  morning  dose,  consequently  incapacitating  him  for  work 
while  upon  him,  making  him  lose  more  time  than  he  could 
afford,  and  having  no  amendment  to  encourage  his  pet«- 
severance  in  the  trial,  he  gave  it  np  as  a  hopeless  case. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  paralysis  is  at  pi«sent 
very  limited,  which  it  necessarily  must,  whilst  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain  are  so  imperfectly  understood,  £ 
trust  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  cases  will  not,  on  perusal, 
be  considered  superfluous.  In  many  instances  we  are  foiled  in 
our  most  strennous  endeavours  to  discover  either  the  exciting 
or  proximate  cause ;  but  I  think  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of 
hemiplegia  elucidated  them  both  in  a  great  degree :  the  man 
had  apparently  laboured  under  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
longs,  shown  by  the  oppression  on  bis  breathing,  unattended 
with  inflammation,  hydrops,  or  spasm ;  exposure  to  cold  early 
of  a  morning  in  March  constringed  the  vessels  of  the  lungs 
and  skin,  and  drove  the  blood  on  those  internal  parts  which 
were  in  a  state  most  disposed  to  receive  a  morbid  impression: 
of  what  that  state  consists,  and  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  body,  I  fear  we  shall  very  long,  if  not  for  everj 
remain  ignorant :  be  that  as  it  may,  had  the  cause  in  this 
case  been  extravasation  or  effusion,  apoplexy  would  have 
accompanied  paralysis ;  and  the  patient's  recovery  renders  it 
alaiost  certain  that  neither  lesion  of  substance,  nor  local  com- 
piession  from  tumors,  was  the  cause :  we  must  infer^  then, 
tint  cold  was  the  exciting  cause ;  and  the  proximate  cause 
consisted  in  sii8pei|ded  fonetioo  of  the  nerves  from  san*- 
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guinecas  congestion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  chords.  The 
employment  of  the  subject  of  the  latter  case  plainly  evinces 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease :  and  here  again,  in  what  way 
the  lead  acts,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say ;  for  it  may 
be  by  changing  the  state  of  the  nerves  affected,  so  that  they 
cannot  transmit  the  mandates  of  the  will ;  or  its  action  may 
be  on  the  power  of  contracUon  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  rendering  them  unable  to  obey  those  mandates  when  con- 
veyed. When  administering  a  new  and  violent  remedy,  we 
should  not  only  observe  its  action  upon  the  disease,  but  upon 
the  constitution  also,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  an  antidote 
for  some  other  malady,  or  of  elucidating  some  obscure  points 
in  physiology  or  pathology,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
some  of  our  most  valuable  drugs  have  very  deleterious  pro- 
perties, On  examining  the  detail  of  the  above  cases  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  in  the  first,  effects  were  produced,  some  benefi- 
cial, and  others  which  could  not  be  renewed  with  impunity ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  effects  powerful,  bat  neither  useful  nor 
prejudicial.  Of  the  beneficial,  it  is  I  think  particularly  de- 
'servins;  of  notice,  that  the  first  sensible  effect  of  the  drug  upon 
the  disease  should  be  the  production  of  a  sensation  as  if  a 
fluid  was  running  down  the  interior  of  the  arm,  and  of  twitch* 
ings  also.  I  conceive  we  must  attribute  this  feeling  to  the 
actual  passage  of  the  nervous  influence  along  the  nerves,  and 
that  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  commenoement  of  the 
recovery  of  their  natural  actions,  and  in  future  cases  welcome 
these  effects  as  harbingers  of  a  successful  termination.  I 
think  no  one  can  peruse  the  above  cases  without  feeling  per- 
suaded that  the  action  of  the  nux  vomica  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  direct,  and  that  the  effects  on  the  arterial  system  are 
most  probably  indirect ;  for  surely  as  it  excites  the  nerves  so 
powerfully,  it  may  be  considered  an  irritant  to  them ;  and,  as 
Sir  £•  Home  has  observed,  that  mechanically  irritating  a 
nerve  increases  the  action  of  the  accompanying  artery,  it  is  not 
a  too  far-fetched  analogy  to  authorize  me  to  conjecture,  that 
jthus  it  excites  the  heart;  and  thus  I  should  say  the  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  in  Patterson's  case  (undoubtedly  the  effect 
of  the  remedy,  for  it  was  not  present  when  the  drug  was 
lomitied,)  was  produced.  That  its  action  should  be  confined 
almost  lolely  to  the  paralyzed  parts  is  exceedingly  curious ; 
but  not  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  explicable,  than  the 
peculiar  limits  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  the 
action  of  the  nux  vomica  was  more  powerful  on  the  flexors 
than  tbe  ;  extensors,  and  that  the  former  recovered  their 
function  earlier  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  latter ;  also, 
that  the  drug  bad  an  extraordinary  power  of  exciting  the 
calorific  process.  These  circumstances  are  much  in  connrma* 
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ttoQ  of  two  physiolog;ical  opinions :  the  former,  that  the 
tlezors  have  inherent  m  them  considerably  more  irritabiht^ 
than  the  extensors ;  and  the  latter,  that  nervous  influence  is 
one  and  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  and  regulating  animal 
tieat.   The  accumulation  of  heat  requiring  an  increase  of 
evaporation  to  restore  the  standard  point,  the  habitual  associa- 
tion of  the  two  functions  of  a  necessity  is  productive  of  more 
plentiful  secretion  of  perspiration,  a  constant  attendant  on 
the  increased  heat  from  the  use  of  the  nux  vomica.  Its 
effects  not  being  alike  in  both  cases,  only  show  the  difference 
of  the  constitutions ;  either  that  in  He^dly's  case  there  was 
not  that  particular  concatenation  between  the  nervous  and 
arterial  systems,  which  existed  in  Patterson^s,  that  allowed  of 
the  indirect  action  of  the  DUX  vomica  \  or  the  nervous 
system  was  less  susceptible  to  its  action;  for  perhaps  the 
palpitations  and  flutteriq^s  might  have  been  produced  in 
Headiys  case  also,  bad  the  dose  been  further  increased.— 
And  BOW,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  nux 
vomica.    Some  of  the  French  physicians  have  given  it  in  a 
lavement;  but  its  introductioa  into  the  stomacn  must  be 
f>referable,  if  it  sit  easy  there.   And  respecting  the  form  of 
the  drug,  whether  the  powder,  or  spirituous,  or  aqueous 
extract  is  to  be  preferred,  as  my  limited  experience  does  not 
enable  me  to  give  an  opinion,  1  cannot  furnish  the  reader  |with 
that  information  better  than  by  relating  the  substance  of  a 
letter,  dated  July  1818,  with  vniich  I  was  favoured  by  Dr. 
Fouquier,  in  reply  to  some  questions  I  addressed  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Scales,  Jun.  when 
on  a  visit  of  scientific  inquiry  at  Paris,  who  also  accompanied 
him  to  the  hospital,  and  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  extraordinary  medicine  ou  several  cases  of  paralysis, 
which  were  iti  different  stages  of  convalescence.    I  wduld 
give  a  full  translation  of  his  letter,  but  for  the  length  to  which 
it  would  extend  this  communication.    He  writes  me  — 
^  That  since  the  specific  effects  of  the  nux  vomica  have  beei^ 
known  to  him,  he  has  preferred  the  alcoholic  extract  in  the 
form  of  pills,  to  either  the  aqueous  or  the  substance  in 
powder ;  that  its  effects  are  more  powerful  than  either  of  the 
other  preparations ;  and  that  he  begins  with  doses  of  one 
graia  twice  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the  dose.*'   He  goes 
on  to  describe  the  particular  effects  of  the  remedy,  which  are 
precisely  such  as  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  cases,  excepting 
those  of  vertigo  and  palpitatio.    He  says:     If  too  large  a 
dose  is  given,  its  effects  then  discover  themselves  on  the 
healthy  members:  to  obtain  a  cure  it  must  be  given  a  suffix 
cient  time,  and  the  dose  so  regulated,  that  sensible  effects 
may  be  duly  produced  by  it/'   On  the  subject  of  what  kind 
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of  cases  it  is  most  likely  to  effect  a  cure  in,  he  saysi 
Although  the  return  of  motion  is  very  tardy,  and  more 
particularly  in  paralysis,  from  an  effusion  of  hlood  into  any 
part  of  the  brain,  {epanckenient  du  sang)^  still,  when  it  is 
tndependent  of  effusion,  extravasation,  or  change  of  structure 
in  the  brain  or  nerves,  we  can  depend  upon  its  efficacy/' 
And  he  affirms,  that  it  is  no  less  specific  for  paralysis  iu 
general  than  mercury  for  syphilis,  or  bark  in  ague."  1  gave 
in  the  first  instance  the  powder,  because  I  could  not  pro- 
cure either  of  the  extracts  :  indeed,  very  lately  my  druggist 
told  me  be  had  applied  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  lor  the  alcohol 
iextract,  and  was  told  ^hat  the  man  who  sent  him  must  be  a 
fool,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  nux  vomica  for  spirit  to 
extract — if  not,  '  tis  passing  strange,'  that  Dr,  Fouquier 
should  prescribe  it,  and  particularly  order  it  to  be  ^*  made 
with  the  best  rectified  alcohol.*'  I  procured  the  aqueous 
extract,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  doses  given,  that  it  is  much 
less  powerful  than  the  spirituous.  Extracts  are  so  very 
frequently  rendered  inert  by  the  application  of  too  much  heat 
during  their  preparation,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
them  retaining  all  the  virtue  of  the  drug;  but  when  good, 
they  are  certamly  to  be  preferred  to  the  drug  in  subsilaoce, 
because  patients  more  readily  continue  their  use,  and  their 
bulk  does  not  nauseate  :  but  that  the  latter  is  as  effectual  as 
the  former,  my  first  case  fully  proves.    It  is  very  obvious  that 

freat  care  is  required  in  admmistering  so  active  a  medicine; 
ut  to  limit  its  effects  to  the  affected  members  only,  would  be, 
I  think,  over-wary :  in  every  case  1  should  advise  the  dose 
to  be  increased  until  decided  threatenings  of  its  deleterious 
•fiction  were  visible.  Although  it  is  from  potent  medicaments 
only  we  can  look  for  extraordinary  effects ;  yet,  in  receiving 
Dr.  Fouquier's  positive  assertion  respecting  the  efficacy  of  nux 
vomica  in  paralysis,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  originated 
from  a  practice,  the  offspring  of  his  own  truly  ingenious  mind. 
The  nature  of  the  proximate  cause  of  paralysis  is  so  occult, 
that  any  fact  whicb  may  throw  only  a  slight  degree  of  light 
upon  the  subject  must  be  considered  interesting.  My  com- 
munication has  arrived  at  a  length,  that  its  value,  I  fear,  will 
not  be  a  recompense  for  the  space  it  occupies ;  still,  as  the 
follovfing  post  mortem  examination  presents  morbid  appear- 
ances that  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  symptoms  whicb 
arose  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  1  shall  trespass 
somewhat  further,  and  give  a  brief  history  of  the  case,  and 
dissection. 

Elizabeth  Hall,  aged  25,  on  waking  in  the  ipoming  of 
October  17th,  1817,  discovered  that  she  had  nearly  lost  the 
power  of  articulatioUi  and  the  use  of  the  superior  aud  inferior 
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extremities  of  the  right  side ;  she  bad  felt  a  pain  and  heavi- 
ness in  her  head  for  some  time,  but  in  no  other  way  had  she 
felt  unwell;  she  menstruated  regularly;  her  diet  consisted 
only  of  the  daily  fare  of  the  indigent.   She  was  treated 
strictly  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  and  on  the  20th  the  pain 
of  the  head  was  completely  removed  ;  her  speech  a  little  im- 
proved, but  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  continued  in  the  same 
state:  thus  she  continued  for  ten  days,  when  fever  super* 
veued,  with  a  pulse  neither  rapid,  full,  nor  hard ;  her  tongue 
with  a  thick  white  fur;  and  her  bowels  very  constipated,  but 
the  faeces  were  not  unnatural  in  odour  or  colour;  and  she 
complained  of  a  dull  pain  all  over  her  head :  this  state  of 
things  continued  about  a  week,  when  her  attendants  informed 
me  she  bad  two  or  three  fits,  during  which  she  could  not 
^peak  to  be  understood  :  from  this  time  a  degree  of  paralysis 
commenced  of  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  so  that 
they  could  not  obey  the  will  steadily  ;  for  instance,  when  she 
wanted  to  convey  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  it  wandered  in 
various  directions  before  it  arrived  there ;  all  the  symptoms 
daily  increased  until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18ih 
of  November;  and  for  a  week  previous  to  that  event  her 
bowels  were  obstinately  costive ;  she  could  not  retain  her 
urine ;  she  apparently  became  idiotic,  and  her  memory  failed 
her  very  much;  her  right  eye  (for  she  had  been  blind  from 
amaurosis  of  her  left  from  birth,)  was  less  irritable  than 
natural,  yet  the  pupil  was  not  much  dilated ;  and  she  continued 
sensible  to  external  impressions  until  a  few  hours  before  her 
death.    She  bad  a  very  copious  secretion  of  mucus  about 
the  fauces,  which  impeded  respiration  and  deglutition ;  and 
on  the  day  of  her  death  she  was  continually  making 
efforts   to  draw  the  phlegm  from  her  throat  with  her 
fingers.    I  was  permitted  to  examine  the  body,  and  began 
my  dissection  with  opening  the  head.     It  required  a  con* 
•iderable  degree  of  forca  to  elevate  the  cranium,  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  vessels  which  connected  it  with  the 
dura  mater.    I  found  the  vessels  of  the  cerebrum  and  its 
meninges,  and  the  cerebral  sinuses,  gorged  with  blood ;  sec- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  discovered  an  unusual  number  of 
bloody  points  on  its  surface  showing  great  congestion:  the 
prosecution  of  the  dissection  of  the  cerebrum  discovered  no 
other  morbid  appearances,  except  that  there  was  somewhat 
more   fluid  in  the  ventricles  than   was  natural :   here  I 
observed  two  preternatural  oval  eminences  on  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  parallel  with,  and  about  three  lines 
posterior  to  the  anterior  commissure :  they  were  mere  protu- 
/l>erances  of  the  substance  of  the  thalami. 

Proceeding  on  lo  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  I 
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fouDd  its  posterior  superior  margin  had  been  mflamed^  for  the 
number  of  red  vessels  was  exceedingly  increased. 

The  examination  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  brain  pre- 
sented the  largest  portion  of  disease,  and  the  most  material 
morbid  alteration  of  structure,  for  the  cineritious  matter  be- 
tween the  thalami  and  the  nervi  optici  was  very  soft ;  and  the 
left  half  of  the  tuber  annulare  was  diseased  jn  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree,  its  substance  being  very  much  disintegrated 
and  softened,  but  not  containing  pus  :  part  of  the  right  half 
partook  of  the  same  disease,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  or 
extent;  it  appeared  as  if  the  morbid  action  was  extending 
itself  in  that  direction :  every  other  part  of  the  encephalon 
was  distinct,  aud  looking  healthy,  but  contained  too  much 
blood. 

The  elevation  of  the  abdominal  parieties  exposed  a  liver 
very  firm  and  dark-coloured,  appearing  as  if  more  blood  had 
circulated  through  it  than  in  health ;  a  spleen  small  and  soft; 
the  large  intestines  exceedingly  distended  with  air,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  hardened  faeces. 

We  learn  from  the  above  history,  that  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
affecting  in  the  first  instance  one  half  of  the  body  only,  and 
afterwards  extending  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  upon 
examining  the  brain  a  diseased  state  of  the  opposite  half  of 
the  tuber  annulare  was  discovered,  apparently  extend- 
ing itself  throughout  the  whole  of  that  body.  If  the  exten- 
sion of  the  paralysis  was  the  consequence  of  the  morbid  action 
having  extended  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  tuber- 
culum,  may  we  not  infer  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the 
centre  whence  emanates  the  nervous  influence  destined  for 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  ?  Or,  that  the  communication 
between  the  nerves  of  those  muscles  and  the  cerebellum  was 
cut  off,  and  the  transmission  of  the  will  thus  prevented?  Or, 
was  the  general  paralysis  the  effect  of  the  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion which  evidently  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
week  of  her  illness ;  and  which,  after  death,  was  found  to 
have  been  seated  in  the  cerebellum  ? 


II. 

Remarks  on  the  Mode  of  Commumcaiio9i,  and  on  the  Treatment 
of  the  Venereal  Disease.  By  Thomas  Cookb,  of  North- 
ampton.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London. 


In  the  Repository  for  September,  Mr.  Diamond,  in  ad- 
verting to  a  paper  of  Mr.  Hey's  in  the  second  part  of  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Medico-Cbirurgical  Transactions,  proposes  as 
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a  qaettioD^  In  what  manner  is  the  venereal  disease  comtnu- 
nicated  tea  female  by  the  male,  yflien  he  shall  at  the  time  have 
DO  symptoms  of  the  complaint  on  him  ?*'  and  it  would  afford 
me  as  well  as  him  much  satisfaction  to  see  the  subject  di»- 
CQSsed:  bat  it  strikes  me  it  should  clearly  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  disease  can,  and  is  occasionally  communicated  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Hey  struck  me  so  forcibly  wKen  I 
saw  his  paper  in  February  \Q\7,  that  I  then  committed  to 
writing  the  following  remarks ;  and  as  I  think  they  ma^  pro- 
bably be  interesting,  shall  transmit  them  for  insertion  in  the 
RaposiTORY,  should  they  be  thought  worthy  a  place  in  that 
useful  miscellany. 

Having  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a  military  prac- 
tice,  various  opportunities  have  been  afforded  me  of  noticing 
the  peculiarities  the  venereal  disease  occasionally  assumes ; 
not  merely  as  it  affects  the  male,  who  come  most  under  the 
care  of  the  medical  officer,  but  also  the  wives  and  children  of 
soldiers,  who  likewise  claim  attention.  But  not  having  seen 
any  mention  made  of  those  varieties  which  have  occasionally 
presented  themselves  to  me,  till  I  met  with  Mr.  Hey's  paper, 
I  thought  it  not  improbable  I  might  have  been  deceived,  as 
it  is  not  usual  with  military  Surgeons  to  give  credit  to  much 
more  than  cofnes  under  their  actual  observation  ;  nor  is  it  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  keep  a  register  of  the  diseases  of  soldiers' 
wives  and  children,  to  which  to  refer ;  but  having  now  been 
several  years  in  private  practice,  I  have  taken  notes  of  cases, 
in  some  of  whicn  many  of  these  peculiarities  occurred :  I  will, 
therefore,  briefly  detail  the  least  objectionable  of  them,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  interesting  to  the  profession,  and  the 
respectable  author  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1804, 1  was  engaged  to  attend  M. 
who  expected  to  lie-in  about  the  following  June  :  on  the  12th 
I  was  called  upon  to  visit  her.  From  the  inquiries  then 
made,  I  was  led  to  conclude  she  was  affected  with  lues  ve- 
nerea, which  was  confirmed  upon  examination.  There  was  a 
very  great  puriform  discharge  from  the  vagina,  several  sores 
upon  the  labia-pudenda  and  parts  adjacent,  with  an  incipient 
bubo:  after  lowering  the  system  bv  refrigerants  and  ape- 
rients, a  mercurial  course  was  adopted.  I  ordered  the  pilula 
bydragyri  to  be  taken,  and  afterwards  inunction  of  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  which  was  used  till  the  mouth  was  consider- 
ably affected ;  when  the  pills  were  again  had  recourse  to,  and 
continued  till  all  appearance  of  disease  was  removed.  On 
the  5th  of  May  she  was  delivered,  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  of  a  .  dead  child.   On  the  l6th 
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of  I  ebruary,  1805,  she  was  again  delivered,  between  the  sixttf 
and  seventh  month,  of  a  dead  child ;  and  on  the  15tb  of  June, 
1806,  being  at  a  distant  town,  she  was  delivered  of  another 
child,  which  lived  about  a  month.  The  mother  states  that  it 
wns  covered  with  an  eruption,  particularly  upon  its  face,hand8y 
and  feet.  She  has  had  four  children  since,  and  all  of  them 
perfectly  healthy,  and  without  at  any  time  the  smallest  appear- 
^ince  of  the  disease;  it  therefore  terminated  with  the  third  ctiild; 
from  which  I  conclude  its  morbid  powers  then  became  ex« 
haiTSted.  Being,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  very  desirous  of  satisfying  myself  respecting  the  accuracy 
of  it,  1  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  account  of  the  husband 
and  wife  would  correspond  with  that  which  I  had  noted  down 
at  the  tim'^  of  my  attendance.  I  therefore  requested  that 
they  would  call  upon  me.  I  separately  questioned  them 
upon  it ;  and  it  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  find  that  it 
accorded  with  their  former  statement.  It  appears  that  they 
were  married  in  August  1803 ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  symp- 
toms of  disease  appeared  upon  her.  She  was  quite  ignorant 
as  to  the  nature  of  it,  till  her  female  friends  intimated  their 
suspicions.  The  symptoms  gradually  increased  till  she  be** 
came  so  sore  that  all  intercourse  with  her  husband  becadae 
inadmissible 

The  husband  stated,  that  in  1795  or  1796  he  had  the  vene- 
real disease  in  Galway,  Ireland  ;  but  being  a  soldier,  and  iiot 
wishing  to  go  into  the  regimental  hospital,  procured  some  pills 
and  lotion,  and  cured  himself :  that  in  1801  he  contracted  the 
disease  again  at  Killala,  in  Ireland ;  and  then  had  large  sores 
or  chancres,  for  which  he  procured  some  medicine  and  lotioo 
from  the  Surgeon  of  the  hospital,  which  he  supposed  quite 
cured  him,  as  he  never  afterwards  had  any  symptomis  of  th^ 
disease.  He  had  not  had  any  sexual  intercourse  for  more 
than  two  months  previous  to  his  marriage;  but  although  be 
regularly  had  with  his  wife  from  the  time  he  was  married,  till 
be  was  prevented  by  her  very  diseased  state,  he  never  had  any 
symptom  of  disease  himself. 

1  have  frequently  remarked,  that  those  who  have  been  cured 
by  astringent  applications  are  not  so  susceptible  of  the  dia^aatf 
as  those  that  have  not,  hence  primary  sores  were  but  seldoqi 
seen  in  such  persons ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  lotions  of  tbat 
nature  are  frequently  used  as  preventives. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  I  was  very  minutely  quea* 
tioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  communicating  the  disease 
to  his  wife,  when  he  had  no  appearance  of  it  himself;  and. 
after  considering  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  oobh 
paring  it  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  I  felt  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it  as  my  opinion^  tbat  it  must  have  been  occasioqed 
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by  him  :  be  then  became  desirous  to  know  if  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  measures  to  free  himself  from  it ; 
but  as  he  had  no  appearance  either  of  primary  or  secondary 
symptoms,  none  were  proposed  nor  ever  used  to  my  knoW'- 
ledge ;  and  I  think,  from  having  known  him  for  many  years, 
that  be  is  deserving  of  implicit  credits  I  therefore  judge  this 
case  will  go  far  in  proving  that  the  disease  may  be  communis 
cated  to  the'  female  by  the  male  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
appearance  of  it  upon  him ;  and  that  it  may,  and  frequently 
does,  remain  dormant  in  the  system  for  years  without  occa- 
sioning any  visible  constitutional  effects:  but  how  long  it 
will  retain  its  morbid  tendency  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  individual  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  other  circum- 
stances. In  this  case  it  was  retained  upwards  of  two  years, 
when  its  effects  upon  his  wife  ceased ;  but  that  probably  was 
in  consequence  of  her  constitution  not  bein^  so  obnoxious  to 
its  contagion  after  that  period;  though  it  is  to  be  observed 
it  extended  to  the  third  child.  That  the  husband  had  the  di^ 
ease  in  a  latent  state  there  can  be  but  litde  doubt;  and  that 
he  communicated  it  to  his  wife  is  pretty  certain  ;  but  in  what 
way,  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  eluded  the  ken  of  our  senses,  and 
perhaps  ever  will.  Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have 
CQffle  to  my  knowledge;  and  in  all  of  them,  though  the  hus- 
bands declared  that  they  had  no  disease  upon  them,  nor  did 
any  appear  upon  examination,  still  it  was  acknowledged  they 
had  had  the  disease,  and  had  been  cured  by  some  external  ap- 
plication; procured,  too  often,  from  some  illiterate  person. 
Id  some  cases  the  glands  appeared  corrugated  from  such  appli- 
cations. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  who  fell  under  my  care  with  secondary  symptoms, 
which  are  so  tedious  and  generally  very  difficult  of  cure, 
had  been  thus  improperly  treated  in  the  first  instance. 
Therefore  it  became  an  established  practice  with  me  to  secure 
the  constitution  by  mercury ;  and  leave  the  sores  to  heal  by 
deanUness,  and  a  little  lint  to  absorb  the  discharge  from  them. 
And  though  this  mode  was  tedious,. it  was  sure ;  which  in- 
doced  me  to  adhere  to  it  rather  pertinaciously,  and  per- 
haps rather  more  so  than  was  warranted,  a  different  mode 
having  of  late  years  been  adopted  by  men  of  approved 
talents. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  disregard  their  authority ;  and 
on  that  account  I  shall  merely  state  the  result  of  my  own 
observations,  with  remarking,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
author,  that  credulity  in  matters  of  physic  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  die  slow  advancement  of  it  \  and  that  4ta 
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absolate  resigDation  to  the  opinion  of  any  man,  however  great, 
witliout  taking  proper  painii  to  judge,  examine,  and  search 
into  the  truth  of  it,  is  a  slavish  submission,  and  very  oabecom- 
hig  a  rational  creature." 

If  1  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  of  late  years  been  the  practice 
v?ith  some  very  respectable  Practitioners  to  cure  primary 
yenereal  sores  with  escbarotics ;  giving  little  if  any  mercmy 
to  secure  the  constitution.  But  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  was 
usual  to  tell  the  patient  such  sores  were  not  venereal,  thoiq^h 
very  much  like  it ;  two  very  remarkable  instances  of  which 
fett  under  my  notice  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

My  advice  being  requested  b^  an  officer  of  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment, of  which  I  had  the  medical  care,  respecting  an  ulcer 
upon  the  preputium,  and  no  doubt  remaining  either  upon  mine 
or  my  patient's  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  a  mer- 
curial course  was  proposed,  some  antiphlogistics  being  pre> 
mised.  In  a  few  days  after,  business  of  an  urgent  nature 
required  his  attendance  in  London,  and  this  induced  him  to 
consult  a  professional  gentleman  of  great  respectability  there, 
who  informed  him  it  was  not  venereal,  though  very  much 
like  it;  and  cured  him  in  a  week  or  ten  days  with  only  two  or 
three  times  dressing.  Very  soon  after  I  was  again  applied  to 
for  my  assistance  by  another  officer  of  the  same  regiment 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  and  it  originated  from 
connexion  with  the  same  female  as  in  the  former  case :  but 
bein^  now  put  upon  my^uard,  I  determined  tp  act  with  more 
caution ;  I  therefore  advised  him  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  any  measures  were  taken 
for  its  removal ;  adding,  if  it  was  not  venereal,  nothing  more 
than  cleanliness  would  be  required;  but  if  it  were,  the  scMre 
would  gradually  enlarge  and  get  worse.  At  the  end  of  a 
"week  it  assumed  the  true  yenereal  character,  with  which  mili- 
tary men  in  general  are  too  familiar  to  be  much  mistaken. 
Tired  of  further  delay,  he  now  requested  me  to  adopt  the 
plan  I  proposed.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  his  friend  re- 
turned from  town,  full  of  glee  at  having  been  cured  with  only 
B  few  external  dressings,  regimen  and  medicine  not  having 
been  thought  at  all  necessary.  The  effect  of  such  agreeable 
intelligence  may  be  much  easier  conceived  than  described ; 
restriction  was  no  longer  to  be  endured ;  and  away  he  speeded 
to  the  .Xsculapius  who  had  performed  so  great  a  miracle. 
In  about  a  fortnight  he  returned  to  his  regiment  apparently 
quite  well.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  was  now  very 
oifficnlt  to  support  either  my  opinion  or  practice :  argument 
must  give  way  to  proof.  My  objections  to  this  practice  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  word^ :  1  do  not  like  secondly  symp- 
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tarns ;  when  thev  begin  there  is  no  knowing  where  they  will 
end ;  at  least  I  nave  often  been  puzzled  and  perplexed  to 
arrest  their  merciless  ravages. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Pearson  on 
cachexia  syphiloidea,  and  by  Mr.Abernethy  on  pseudo-syphilis; 
and  though  I  have  no  objection  to  these  distinctions^  yet  I 
think  the  subject  in  need  of  much  investigation,  as  all  those 
cases  which  could  be  considered  as  coming  under  such  de- 
scriptions, that  have  fallen  under  my  care^and  they  have  been 
rather  numerousi  were  cured  by  mercury  in  some  form  or 
other ;  and  that  after  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the 
sores  having  invariably  broke  out  again  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  or  showed  themselves  in  other  parts.  This  has  in* 
doced  me  to  continue  in  the  old  beaten  path,  until  fiicts  have 
established  the  superiority  of  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 
I  shall  now  state  a  case  or  two  in  illustratioji  of  what  I  have 
advanced. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  a  medical  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  called  upon  me  to  request  my  opinion  respecting 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  who  had  a  sore  throat, 
which,  on  inspection,  I  found  to  have  all  the  characters  of  a 
venereal  one;  and,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  pronounced 
that  o|Hnion.  .  . 

I  was  then  informed  that  be  had  only  been  a  very  short 
period  released  from  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  4x>nfined  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  with  two  veiy  extensive  sores 
ia  the  groin,  which  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  regiment 
had  declared  were  not  venereal,  and  cured  them  without  mer- 
cury. My  opinion  being  given  without  any  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance,  was  considered  as  free  from  bias  of  any 
kind  ;  a  mercurial  course  was  proposed  and  adopted,  and  by 
which  the  patient  was  cured. 

On  the  £d  Jmuc,  1814,  a  private  soldier  of  the  same  regi* 
ment  was  transferred  to  my  care  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
imaginable;  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  Lazarus :  not  an  idea 
was  entertained  that  he  could  recover;  but  on  the  IQth  of 
October  follpwing  he  was  sent  to  Chelsea. 

This  case  was  attended  by  a  peculiar  circumstance  which 
I  had  never  noticed  before ;  three  weeks  after  he  had  been 
uader  my  care  it  is  noted  that  *^  his  gums  are  tender  as  if  he 
«(as  taking  mercury,  and  his  breath  has  the  mercurial  factor/' 
.though  none  had  been  u^ed  since  he  was  transferred  to  me. 
He  bad  been  taking  cinchona,  opium,  and  nitric  acid. 

On  the  17th  of  August  it  is  again  noted,  ^*  bis  breath  still 
rstains  the  mercurial  fetor,  his  mouth  quite  sore,  and  spits 
xonsid^rably.^' 

On  the  3d  of  September  it  is  again  noted^    his  mouth  is 
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still  Tery  sore,  and  the  mercurial  fstor  yerjr  strong.**  To  enter 
further  upon  this  would  be  digressing  too  tar  from  my  subject, 
and  therefore  I  shall  leave  it  without  any  comment. 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  history  of  this  case,  I  was  informed  that 
when  he  was  at  Dorchester,  some  years  since,  he  had  a  chancre, 
and  applied  to  his  Surgeon  for  relief;  that  this  gentleman  gave 
him  some  dressings,  desired  him  to  keep  himself  clean,  and 
go  about  his  business ;  that  he  obtained  fresh  dressing  from 
the  hospital  sergeant  when  he  wanted  it,  and  the  sore  got 
well ;  and  that  he  has  not  since  had  any  of  the  same  kind ; 
that  when  the  sores  broke  out  about  his  body  and  limbs  he 
applied  for  relief,  and  was  then  admitted  into  the  hospital 
(14th  of  September,  1813),  and  put  under  a  mercurial  course; 
and  that  had  been  his  general  treatment  till  delivered  over  to 
me.  From  these  and  many  similar  cases  that  have  ialleo 
under  my  care,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  disease,  in  its 
primary  state,  is  often  curable  without  mercury ;  and  that  its 
virulence  does  often  become  much  mitigated  by  reason  of 
general  and  inadequately  resisted  diffusion,  or  other  causes ; 
and  after  running  a  certain  (in  some  instances  a  mild)  course, 
exhausts  itself,  and  ceases  spontaneously.  Such  appeared  to 
be  the  case  with  the  husband  of  M.  D. :  and  though  it  is 
known  to  be  so  occasionally,  I  think  that  will  not  warrant  the 
subjecting  of  our  bodies  to  the  unresisting  influence  of  that 
disease,  the  consequences  of  which  might,  and  frequently  are 
either  fatal,  or  occasion  mutilation  and  decrepitude  in  our- 
iielves  or  offspring:  and  these  are  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  to  cure  the  disease  by  topical  means  'alone,  in  its  primary 
state,  is  pernicious  and  highly  dangerous. 

I  have  often  had  reason  to  regret  that  the  farriers  of  rai- 
ments could  not  be  prevented  irom  practising  in  this  way  ; 
the  evils  attending  it  have  been  very  great,  and  often  seriously 
felt  by  the  country,  in  the  loss  of  the  valuable  services  of 
numbers  of  its  bravest  defenders. 

I  have  perused  JMr.  Fergusson's  paper  upon  the  venereal 
disease  in  Portugal  with  much  satisfaction ;  and  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  accord  pretty  generally  with  those  of  my  own. 

_  _^ 

Case  of  Immediate  Death  from  Oxalic  Jcid,  taken  in  mistake 
far  laxative  Salts.  By  John  Wesley  Williams,  of 
Portsea,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the 

J»rosress  of  science  should  be  checked  by  the  drawback  of  the 
atai  misuse  of  many  of  the  powerful  materials  which  are 
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thereby  made  known  to  ns.  Eveiy  precandon  to  keep  sach 
substances  from  persons  unacquainted  with  their  active 
qualities  should  be  strictly  observed.  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
happy  addition  to  the  conveniences  of  domestic  life,  that  so 
poisonous  a  substance  as  oxalic  acid,  so  fatallj  resembling 
salts,  should  be  commonly  used  for  removing  stains  from  boot- 
topsy  when  other  strong  acids,  the  muriatic  for  example^ 
would  fully  as  well  effect  the  purpose,  without  the  liability  of 
these  awful  errors. 

I  was  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Anne  Prouse,  residing 
hi  Portsea,  early  on  Monday  morning,  the  2d  of  November, 
but  she  expired  before  my  arrival.  I  was  informed  by  her 
husband  that  she  arose  to  prepare  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
before  seven  o'clock,  leaving  him  in  his  room.  At  half  past 
seven  she  returned,  saying  that  she  had  taken  salts,  and  com- 
plained of  the  most  agonizing  pain.  She  asked  for  some  oil, 
which  was  given  her :  soon  after  which  she  had  an  evacuation 
from  the  bovyels. 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  became  convulsed,  and 
expired.  Thus,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  her  occupations  in 
lignting  her  fire  and  boiling  her  kettle  before  she  dissolved  the 
supposed  salts,  death  must  have  ensued  in  rather  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  she  had  swallowed  the  draught. 

Thecrystals  which  she  made  useofwere  given  her  by  afriend, 
who  had  casually  found  the  parcel  in  clearing  out  a  grocer^s 
shop!  Mrs.  Prouse  had  given  a  dose  to  a  neighbour  who 
was  unwell ;  but,  fortunately,  she  laid  it  in  a  place  where  it 
became  mixed  with  dust,  on  which  account  she  wisely  cast  it 
away.  The  children  of  Mrs.  Prouse  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  mother.  She  endeavoured  to  persuade  three  of 
them  to  take  some  of  the  same  portion,  as  a  preventive  of  tb« 
fever  in  their  vicinity;  but  on  being  informed  that  taking 
physic  required  them  to  omit  their  breakfast,  they,  with  a 
nappy  firmness,  refused  to  take  the  dose. 

A  basin  was  shown  me  in  which  it  was  supposed  that 
the  salts  had  been  mixed.  I  noticed  some  obscure  crystals 
irregularly  strewed  over  die  basin  ;  but  such  was  their  indefi- 
nite figure,  from  having  'been  moistened,  that  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  that  they  were  not  an  unrefined  species  of 
Epsom  salts. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  poor  woman  appeared  of 
a  weakly  and  infirm  state  of  body.  One  or  two  dejections 
from  the  bowels  had  taken  place,  but  it  could  not  be  told 
whether  they  were  sauguiueous  or  not;  nor  had  bloody 
vomiting  occurred;  so  that  the  whole  suspicion  of  poisoning 
rested  on  two  facts — the  occurrence  of  excruciating  pain  after 
the  substance  swallowed— and  the  fatal  event  succeeding  it. 
1  confess  I  almost  gave  way  to  the  belief  that  the  salt?  (sqpr 
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posing  them  of  ordiaary  qnaUty,)  had  acted  powerfully  oo  a 
peculiar  diathesis. 

On  iospecting  the  half  liquified  remnant  in  the  basin,  I 
peroeiyed  a  whiteness  in  the  fluid  parts,  which  I  attributed 
to  some  portion  of  milk  rraiaining  in  the  basin  that  was  used  ; 
but  this  appearance  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  ascertained 
to  be  from  the  lime  in  the  water  used  to  dissolve  the  crystals. 
I  took  the  basin  home  with  me,  to  prove  its  contents  by  a 
chemical  examination. 

i  took  a  particle  of  the  substance  on  the  point  of  a  bright 
knife,  and  observed  a  stain  produced  similar  to  that  of  strong 
acids.  This  gave  me  a  susfMcion  of  its  corrosive  nature*  A 
solution  of  two  grains  in  four  ounces  of  Farlington  water 
gave  a  sensible  cloud.  This  I  supposed  was  from  the  affinity 
of  the  substance  to  lime.  I  now  believed  that  it  might  faie 
oxalic  acid.  A  like  quantity  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the 
water  of  Portsea  island,  rendered  it  turbid,  but  considerably 
less  so  than  in  the  former  instance.  This  further  proved  that 
lime  was  the  substance  affected  by  the  affinity,  as  on  treating 
the  water  of  either  spring  (both  being  used  in  the  water  works 
of  these  towns,)  with  oxalate  of  ammonk,  it  appeared  that 
Farlington  water  superabounded  in  lime  when  compared 
with  that  of  Portsea.  1  now  added  lime  water  to  a  solution 
of  the  matter  in  distilled  water,  and  a  most  abundant  precipi- 
tate of  oxalate  of  lime  was  formed. 

1  next  proceeded  to  prove  its  acid  qualities.  A  drop  of  the 
exceedingly  dilute  solution  alluded  to  above  perceptibly 
changed  the  tinge  of  litmus  paper ;  but  when  a  bit  of  crys- 
tal was  presented  to  moistened  litmus  paper,  the  purple  was 
changed  to  the  brightest  red.  My  syrup  of  violets  was  thick 
and  crystallizing ;  i  could  not  therefore  depend  on  it  as  « 
further  test ;  but  Irom  the  striking  and  undeviating  affinity  for 
lime,  and  its  effects  in  reddening  litmus,  qualities  remarkable 
in  oxalic  acid,  1  fairly  concluded  that  such  was  the  poison. 

'Examinatio  po$t  mortem.  —  Tlie  friends  objected  to  an 
inspection  of  the  body  :  but  although  I  could  not  consistently 
forego  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  their  feelings  I  restricted  the 
examination  principally  to  the  stomach;  a  view  of  th^t 
viscus  being  most  important  in  tracing  the  effects  of  corrosion. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Lazzaretto,  of  Portsea,  I  proceeded  to  the  bouse 
for  this  purpose.  A  bloody  serum  was  passing  ai  the  moutb. 
The  abdommal  parieties  on  being  pressed  gave  the  elastic 
crackling  feel  of  air  confined  in  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
section  of  the  abdominal  coverings  exposed  the  intestines 
highly  inflamed,  and  distended  with  flatus.  The  stomach 
apf)eared  inflamed  at  particular  poinU  externally,  particularly 
near  the  pylorus.  Tbts  prgaq  was  shrunk,  and  contained 
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about  eight  ounces  of  a  dark»  grumous,  pulpj  matter,  more 
like  meconium  than  any  thine  to  which  I  can  compare  it ;  so 
viscid  and  tenacious,  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  hands  :  there 
were  membranous  flakes  intermixed  with  it  derived  from  the 
▼elvet  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  seemed  destroyed  through- 
oat  Thus  the  disorganization  of  the  stomach,  which  so 
remarkably  occurs  from  corrosive  poisons,  proved  in  connexion 
widi  the  rapid  deprivation  of  life,  that  oxalic  acid  was  the 
substance  pecuUarly  capable  of  producing  these  effects. 

Examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.— \  should 
first  state  that  the  knife  used  in  laying  the  stomach  open 
was  impressed  with  an  indelible  stain. 

The  surgical  needles  were  so  completely  stained  and  con- 
loded,  that  my  pupils  put  them  into  lime  water  to  decompose 
the  Croat,  and  a  remarkable  deposit  was  quickly  formed.  The 
ontter  found  in  the  stomach  was  so  adhesive,  that  I  could  not 
in  that  state  subject  it  to  examination.  I  therefore  poured  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  it,  stirring  it  well,  to  dissolve  any 
crytaU,  and  filtered  it  through  paper.  A  transparent  pale  red 
liquor  was  produced,  which  probably  owed  its  colour  to 
sanguineous  fluids  heightened  by  the  acid.  This  filtered 
liquor  so  much  diluted,  affected  lilmus  paper,  and  on  pouring 
lime  water  to  a  quantity  of  i^  a  very  copious  sediment  of 
oxalate  of  lime  ensued.  Hence  it  appeared  that  oxalic  acid 
was  the  real  cause  of  death.  An  inquest  gave  a  verdict  of 
"  Death  by  oxalic  acid,  taken  in  mistake  for  salts." 

After  the  inquisition  was  over,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family  incurred  the  risk  of  the  mother's  fate. 

On  taking  down  the  sug»r  jar  for  tea,  they  met  with  some 
iaqpediment  in  taking  out  the  sugar,  and  on  examining  the  jar 
they  found  a  loose  paper  containing  a  quantitjr  of  this  acid.. 
And  probably  more  than  an  ounce  had  fallen  into  the  sugar 
and  was  mixed  with  it. 

'Ine  crystals  were  brought  to  me,  and  the  identity  with 
oxalic  acid  was  fully  apparent. 

1  have  troubled  the  Kbpository  with  this  account,  as  I 
recollect  several  cases  similar  to  this  have  been  inserted  in 
that  Journ9l* 

A  Case  of  Hemorrhage,  which  terminated  fatally  from  the 
Application  of  a  £eech.  Communicated  by  Anthony 
White,  M.B,  Surgeon  to  the  Asylum,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Greneral  Penitentiary,  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

ir  hat  been  rarely  (if  ever)  recorded,  that  the  application  of 
a  teech  hat  been  directly  productire  of  death  to  the  person  oa 
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Mrhom  it  was  placed :  guch  an  occurrence  I  have  once  wit'' 
nessed;  and  on  several  occasions  my  assistance  has  been 
requested  to  restrain  haemorrhage  which  had  continued  many 
hoursy  and  where  every  usual  method  had  in  vain  been 
adopted^  and  where  the  blanched  and  exhausted  condition  of 
the  patient  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  spontaneous  cessa^ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  blood.  The  case  of  death  to  which  I 
allude  happened  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood :  the  cir-> 
cumstances  were  the  following.  A  glaud  under  the  anele  of 
the  jaw  became  enlarged  and  painful,  in  a  female  child  two 
years  and  a  half  old :  the  mother,  at  the  request  of  her  apo^ 
thecary,  placed  a  leech  on  the  tumor;  the  direction  given 
was,  that  when  the  leech  had  fallen  ofi^i  a  large  poultice  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  bite,  into  which  it  might  bleed  ;  and  it 
was  requested  that  the  poultice  should  be  kept  on  all  night. 
The  leech  was  applied  at  night;  the  poultice  also;  the 
child  put  to  bed :  thither  also,  at  the  same  time,  went  the 
mother. 

The  next  morning  tlie  child  was  found  with  pallid  face  and 
bloodless  lips,  and  its  whole  body  bedewed  with  chilly  sweat, 
the  usual  precursor  of  death,  arising  from  slow  hemorrhagic 
exhaustion.  The  blood  had  flowed  during  seven  hours,  and 
was  found  in  a  large  coagulated  mass  under  the  sheet.  The 
unhappy  mother  had  of  course  slept  during  this  period: 
the  volatile  and  other  stimulants  which  i  directed  to  be  admi- 
nistered were  of  no  avail ;  depletion  had  gone  beyond  the 
recoverable  limit,  and  the  patient  died  before  1  left  the 
house. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  exhausted  state  blood  was  yet 
slowly  oozing  from  the  leech  wound ;  and  I  have  witnessed 
in  many  other  instances,  where,  even  during  fainting,  the 
blood  has  flowed  from  the  peculiar  bite  of  this  animal. 
Children,  on  account  of  many  inflammatory  affectionsi^  and 
where  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  impracticable,  become  the 
frequent  subjects  of  leeching;  and  many  parts  of  the  body, 
from  structure  and  situation,  are  ill  calculated  to  bear  pres- 
sure, or  to  have  it  eflfectually  applied.  The  relation  of  the 
following  case,  which  led  me  to  adopt  a  method  of  restrain^ 
ing  hsemorrhagc,  is  an  example: — My  friend,  Mr.  William 
Pritchett,  had  directed  leeches  to  be  applied  over  the  trachea 
of  a  child  aflfected  with  croup ;  the  bleeding  from  one  of  the 
punctures  became  alarming ;  styptics  after  the  usual  fashion 
had  been  in  regular  order  applied,  and  all  as  regularly  failed. 
On  my  seeing  the  child  with  Mr.  Pritchett,  I  found  it  much 
exhausted,  and  the  blood  pouring  over  the  throat  in  a  rapid 
stream.  The  weak  condition  of  the  patient  forbade  me  to  reite- 
rate the  attempts  which  are  usually  adopted,  and  on  closely 
inspecting  the  parts,  a  small  pulsating  arterial  stream  was 
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discernible.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  following 
method  was  adopted :  I  procured  a  fine  sewing  needle,  which 
I  passed  through  the  leech-bite,  piercing  as  much  of  the  skin 
on  each  side  as  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  moderately  firm  hold : 
the  bite  or  wound  thus  transfixed,  I  conveyed  beneath  the 
needle  a  few  turns  of  common  thread,  which  gave  me  complete 
andeflfectual  pressure  on  the  orifice.  The  method  used  by  the 
farriers  after  bleeding  the  horse,  which  is  to  pass  a  pin 
through  the  orifice,  and  afterwards  to  wrap  round  or  behmd 
the  pin  a  piece  of  hair  or  flax,  nearly  resembles  the  plan  I 
adopted.  A  piece  of  cork  or  wax  was  adjusted  on  each  end 
of  the  needle,  which  the  next  day  was  removed :  the  portion 
of  skin  necessarily  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  wound  is  so 
small  that  very  httle  pain  is  experienced  by  the  operation. 
The  plan  is  so  simple,  yet  so  certainly  eifectual,  that  I  have 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  constantly  adopted  it,  where,  from 
situation  or  structure,  pressure  was  inadmissible;  or  danger, 
during  the  night,  of  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  was  appre- 
hended. A  very  recent  case  in  which  leeches  had  been 
applied  over  the  scrotum  of  a  boy  eight  years  old,  with  a  con- 
genital hernia,  and  where  (arising  from  three  of  the  punc- 
tures,) haemorrhage  had  returned  during  the  night,  the  patient 
^as  with  difficulty  recovered  from  its  excess,  the  needles  were 
effectually  applied.  1  have  from  this  circumstance  thought 
the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  community  to  give 
publicity  to  the  method  which  has  invariably  succeeded.  The 
throat,  scrotum,  and  perineeuni,  are  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
leeches  are  freouently  applied,  and  which,  from  situation  and 
structure,  are  ill  adapted  to  receive  or  bear  pressure :  when 
the  bleeding  cannot  be  restrained  with  facility  in  these  situa* 
tions,  I  have  oftentimes  saved  my  patient  much  exhaustion 
and  alarm,  and  myself  much  trouble,  bv  adopting  the  plan  £ 
bave  explained.  Where  the  leech,  with  its  teeth,  has  punc- 
tured a  large  cutaneous  artery,  which  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, and  where,  from  its  imperfect  division,  contraction  can- 
iK>t  take  place,  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  restraining 
the  bleeding  by  pushing  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the  leech 
pmctnre ;  but  this  method  is  uncertain  of  success.  From  the 
report  of  many  of  my  professional  friends  it  is  certain  that 
infants  occasionally  perish  from  the  effect  of  leech  punctures; 
and  many  cases  of  great  hazard,  no  doubt,  frequently  occur 
from  the  same  cause  to  children  beyond  the  infant  age,  and 
even  to  adults  of  delicate  and  lax  structure.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  each  case  will  regulate  the  adoption 
(among  Practitioners)  of  the  method  which  I  have  recom- 
mended.   The  histories  I  have  detailed  are  of  themselves,  I 
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trusti  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  this  very  simple,  yet 
effectual,  method  of  restraining  haemorrhage^  being  the  subject 
of  communication  to  the  medical  public. 
Parliament  Street, 


V. 

Ca$e  of  Croup.   By  L.  Lebse^  Surgeon. 

In  transmitting  the  following  case  of  croup,  my  motive  is 
to  exhibit  the  beneficial  result  of  prompt  and  efficient  mea- 
sures in  this  rapid  and  fatal  disease ;  without  pretending  to  any 
novelty  of  treatment. 

A  family  in  the  city,  in  the  year  1B15,  possessed  two  re- 
markable fine  children,  both  of  whom  they  lost  in  the  month 
of  October  of  that  year,  in  one  week,  by  croup.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  of  the  present  year,  I  was  called  early  in  the 
rooming  to  a  very  fine  child  of  the  same  parents,  aged  nine 
months,  whom  I  found  with  most  decided  symptoms  of  croup. 
Pulse  160%  and  interrupted.  I  immediately  ordered  ten 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  throat,  an  ounce  mixture  with 
four  grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  a  tepid  bath  every  three 
hours,  and  a  fomentation  to  the  throat  every  hour  from  the 
falling  off  of  the  leeches ;  the  good  effect  of  these  remedies 
was  apparent  in  a  few  hours,  and  before  the  following  morn- 
ing they  had  removed  symptoms  that  threatened  speedily  to 
extinguish  life. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  had  there  been  any  delay  in 
th^e  application,  or  want  of  entire  confidence  and  active  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  others  of  the  family, 
this  child  would  also  have  been  lost  in  less  than  forty  hours, 
as  both  the  others  were. 

I  am  hereby  induced  to  recommend  the  employment  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  providing  and  appIyiDg 
leeches ;  in  the  due  application  of  which  we  are  often  disap- 
pointed: when  a  given  number  are  sent  for,  they  are  fre- 
quently attempted  to  be  applied  by  inapt  persons,  or  the 
leeches  may  be  inert :  in  the  present  case  a  woman  was  sent 
for  them,  who  brought  a  great  number,  so  that  if  some  did 
not  readily  adhere,  others  were  at  hand,  the  patient  thereby 
saved  from  fatigue,  and  delay  prevented.  By  this  mode,  in 
many  cases,  highly  important  results  may  be  gained  or 
avoided, — no  less  than  life  or  death. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

On  the  Ammah  of  the  Class  Fermes  in  general^  and  on  the  In^ 
testinal  Worms  of  Mankind  in  particular*  By  S.  F.  G  u  a  y. 

Akongst  the  numerous  species  of  animals  which  are 
already  kuown^  there  are  none  more  important  than  those  to 
which  the  generic  name  of  vermes  is  now  confined.  This 
importance  arises  from  many  of  them  living  within  the  body 
of  mankind  ;  and  others  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  The  know- 
ledge now  possessed  of  these  animals  is  very  small,  and  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  external  form,  and  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  them  by  those  few  naturalists  who  have 
written  upon  the  animals  of  this  class. 

Lamarck,  from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  these  animals,  considers  them  as  forming  the  first  rndi- 
ments  of  that  series  of  animals  which  passes  on  successively 
from  the  vermes  to  the  epizoaria,  insects,  Crustacea,  arach- 
nides,  and  terminates  in  the  cirrhipedes.  This  anatomical 
stmctare  is  very  different  in  the  various  species,  and  can 
scarcely  be  characterized  in  a  generical  manner,  for  there  is  a 
very  considerable  difference  between  the  organization  of  a 
bydatis  compared  with  that  of  the  strongyli  that  live  in  the 
stomach  and  larger  intestines  of  the  horse  :  and  yet  these  last 
animals  are  much  more  imperfect  than  insects,  and  still  more 
80  than  the  mollusca  with  which  Linnaeus  had  confounded 
them,  but  which  approach  very  near  to  what  are  called  the 
more  perfect  animals. 

But  although  positive  characters  can  scarcely  be  given, 
which  are  common  to  all  these  worms,  there  are  certain  ne*- 
galive  characters  which  apply  to  them.  Thus  none  of  these 
aoimals  exhibit  any  appearance  of  radiation,  neither  have  any 
of  them  a  head  forming  the  seat  of  any  peculiar  sense,  and 
still  less  as  forming  the  focus  of  sentiment.  Hence  the  best 
way  of  describing  them  seems  indeed  to  be  the  definition 
given  by  Lamarck  himself,  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  vermes  have  been  confounded  with  the  annelides  of 
the  present  naturalists,  but  there  is  an  immense  difference  in 
the  anatomy  of  these  two  classes,  since  the  annelides  have  a 
oodose  longitudinal  medulla  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion, a  regular  circulation  of  red  blood  through  arteries  aQ4 
veins,  and  they  breathe  either  by  internal  or  external  gills. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
worms  is  the  completest  hitherto  published,  and  is  taken  partly 
from  Rudolph  and  partly  from  Lamarclc,  with  occasional  re- 
ference to  other  authocs. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  CLASS. 

Vbrmbs.  Animah  soft,  long,  mostly  naked,  wilhout  any 
head,  blind,  and  without  feet. 

Mouth  with  one  or  many  suckers ;  tentacala  none. 
•  Organization.  An  alimentary  tube  or  sac ;  breathing 
water  by  their  e:{temal  pores ;  the  generation  of  some  species 
is  by  buds,  and  of  others  inclining  to  oviparous :  none  have  a 
brain,  a  nodose  longitudinal  medulla,  any  organs  of  sense,  or 
any  vessels  of  circulation. 

Order  I. — Vermes  Molles. 

Naked,  soft,  and  without  any  apparent  stiffness,  of  very 
different  shapes,  and  for  the  most  part  irregular. 

J.  Vermes  molles  vesicularii.  Either  vesicular  or  termi* 
nated  behind  by  a  bladder,  or  else  adhering  to  a  bladder-like 
cyst  in  which  they  are  contained. 

*  ].  DiTRACUYctmos,  Suhz;  Diceras,  Rudolph.  Body 
ovate,  flat,  covered  with  a  transparent  tunic,  furnished  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  with  two  long  horns  covered  with  fila- 
ments. 

£).  rudis.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  one  half  of 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  horns  ;  four  of  these  were  ejected 
from  a  woman  26  years  of  age  after  taking  a  cathartic  medi- 
cine, along  with  great  numbers  of  others  which  seemed  to  be 
the  ovaria  of  toenias.  Body  hollow,  filled  with  a  watery 
liquor,  the  internal  surface  tubercular  as  well  as  the  external. 

2.  Hydatis,  Lamarck;  Cysticercus,  Rudolph.  Bladder 
external,  cystose,  usually  containing  only  a  single  worm. 
Body  vesicular,  pitcher-shaped  filled  with  water,  narrowing 
in  the  forepart  into  a  thin  neck,  having  at  its  summit  four 
suckers  and  a  crown  of  hooks. — The  hydatides  have  been 
considered  by  some  as  mere  deposits  of  lymph ;  a  great 
abundance  of*  them  in  animals  cause  a  considerable  degree  of 
disease :  they  are  superficial,  or  but  moderately  immersed  in 
the  viscera  of  various  animals.  Two  species  are  enumerated 
by  Lamarck,  neither  of  which  are  found  in  mankind. 

3.  Hydatigera,  Lamarck  ;  Cy5/tcercu<,  Rudolph.  Blad' 
der  external,  cystose,  almost  always  containing  a  single  worm. 
Body  long,  depressed,  wrinkled,  terminating  behind  in  a 
caudal  bladder  shorter  than  the  body,  and  filled  with  water, 
the  fore-end  having  four  sucking  mouths,  and  being  armed 
with  a  terminal  crown  of  hooks. These  have  been  included 
by  Rudolph  in  the  same  genus  as  the  preceding,  under  the 
common  name  of  cysticercus,  of  which  he  enumerates  fifteen 
species  as  having  been  found  in  animals.  Of  these  only  one 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  man. 

//.  cellu/osa.    Head  four-sided,  beak  round,  hooked  ;  neck 
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very  short;  growing  smaller  in  the  fore-part;  body  cylin-  ' 
drical,  caudal  bladder  transversely  elliptical.  Scarce  half  aa 
inch  long  when  extended,  and  about  a  line  wide;  the  caudal 
bladder  shorter.  Head  large  in  proportion;  mouths  orbicular 
placed  in  the  comers;  body  retractile  withiji  the  bladder,  and 
appearing  through  its  transparent  sides  like  a  hard  globe 
within  it.  Skin  papillose.  Found  between  the  muscles  in 
the  brain,  and  in  the  axillary  fovea  of  man,  and  in  almost 
every  soft  part  of  the  hog,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  the 
pork  being  then  said  to  be  measly. 

^  CcENURUs,  Rudolph;  Polycephahis,  Zeder.  Bladder 
external,  thin,  cystose,  filled  with  water  containing  many 
worms  adhering  together.  Body  long,  rather  flat,  slightly 
wrinkled,  terminated  in  the  fore-part  by  a  swelling  furnished 
with  four  suckers  and  a  crown  of  iiooks. — These  are  included 
by  some  in  the  next  genus,  but  are  flat :  they  are  found  m 
the  brain  of  sheep,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bladder  rather  larger 
than  a  pigeon's  egg ;  the  worms  themselves  are  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  Jong:  the  sheep  afflicted  with  them  lose 
their  senses,  become  blind,  and  die  in  great  numbers ;  the 
cure  is  attempted  by  puncturing  the  skull  at  the  sutures,  by 
trepanning  and  extracting  the  bladder,  or  by  passing  a  sharp 
pointed  wire  up  each  nostril  till  it  reach  the  skull;  after 
which  operation  the  sheep  sometimes  lies  as  if  dead  for  12 
hours ;  occasionally  an  accidental  contusion  breaks  the  blad« 
der,  and  the  sheep  recovers. 

4.  EcHiNococcus,  Rudolph ;  Polycephalus,  Zeder. 
Bladder  external,  cystose,  filled  with  water  containing  several 
very  small  worms,  like  grains  of  sand  adhering  to  the  internal 
surface ;  body  globular  or  top-shaped,  smooth ;  the  apex 
having  four  suckers  and  a  crown  of  books. — Three  species  of 
this  genus  are  known,  all  found  in  the  viscera  of  animals. 
One  is  found  in  mankind. 

E,  Hominis.  The  bladder  is  sometimes  as  big  as  the  fist, 
the  worms  smaller  than  sand,  yellowish.  The  specimens  of 
Meckelan  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  but 
Rudolph  rather  imagines  they  were  found  in  tbeliver;  Rudolph 
himself  has  some  of  these  worms  in  small  bladders,  ejected  by 
the  anus,  and  which  probably  passed  from  an  abscess  of  the 
liver  into  the  duodenum. 

B.  Fermes  mollesplani.  Body  sof),  flat. 
.5.  T^NiA,  Galen;  Tinea,  Pliny;  Alyselminthus^  Halysis, 
Zeder.  Body  soft,  very  long,  flat,  jointed,  terminated  in  the 
fore-part  with  a  head-like  nodule.  Terminal  nodule  having 
four  sacking  lateral  mouths.— These  worms  resemble  a  white 
riband  with  jagged  edges,  and  are  divided  into  joints,  the 
larger  species  having  in  general  the  smallest  joints ;  each  joint 
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appears  to  be  a  separate  animal ;  and  yet  the  fore-end,  after 
generally  growing  narrower,  terminates  in  a  swelling  with 
four  mouths,  the  cesophagi  of  which  afterwards  unite  into  a 
single  canal  which  transverses  the  whole  length  of  the  worm. 
Each  joint  has  usually  a  pore  on  one  of  the  edges,  and  some- 
times a  little  button  or  perforated  nipple;  internally  each 
joint  appears  to  have  an  ovary  sometimes  resembling  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  the  ova  of  which  ,may  be  pressed  out  through  the 
lateral  pore  in  great  numbers.  All  the  worms  of  this  genus 
live  in  the  intestines  only  of  animals.  Rudolph  enumerate^ 
lJ6speciesy  of  which  however  only  two  are  found  in  man- 
kind,  both  of  which  are  called  indiscriminately  tape-womu 
from  their  appearance,  and  frequently  confounded. 

1\  lata.  Terminal  nodule,  simple,  hot  beaked,  ob- 
tuse; neck  none,  joints  in  the  fore-part  very  short,  the  others 
squarish,  with  lateral  pores.  Grows  to  the  length  of  twenty 
feet,  and  generally  half  an  inch  broad,  rarely  an  inch  ;  Goezius 
however  had  an  imperfect  specimen  60  ells  long ;  said  to  be 
more  frequent  than  the  next  species  in  Switzerland  and  Rus- 
sia, often  found  in  France,  but  rarely  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  Rudolph  says  be  never  knew  it  found  in  a 
dead  body. 

1\  Solium.  Terminal  nodule  armed,  hemispherical,  broader 
than  long,  beak  obtuse ;  neck  growing  thick  toward  the  ter- 
minal nodule ;  joints  towards  the-  fore-end,  very  short,  the 
following  ones  squarish,  the  remainder  oblong  ;  all  the  joints 
rather  blunt ;  with  one  of  the  lateral  edges  obtuse  and  fur- 
nished with  a  perforated  nipple,  the  other  sharpish  and  not 
perforated,  the  pores  being  generally  placed  on  alternate 
sides.  Found  in  the  small  intestines  of  mankind,  usually  by 
itself  in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  the  East ;  but  in 
France  generally  in  company  with  the  preceding.  Called  by 
the  French  le  solitaire,  yet  Kudolph  procured  four  specimens 
with  terminal  nodules  which  had  been  ejected  by  stool,  from 
the  same  person.  The  terminal  nodule  is  very  small,  flat ; 
neck  three  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  head,  also  flat.  These 
worms  are  sometimes  found  folded  together,  several  of  tlie 
joints  being  in  coition  with  others  of  the  same  individual ; 
sometimes  two  worms  are  found  closely  adheiing  from  the 
same  cause.  The  joints  are  sometimes  ejei:;ted  singly,  and 
thought  to  be  a  different  species,  called  in  English  gourd 
worms:  the  tsenia  itself  has  also  been  conceived  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  these  separated  joints;  and  die  nipple  on 
their  edge  was  thought  to  be  a  proboscis.  Some  have  vainly 
imagined  that  persons  afflicted  with  either  of  these  worms 
dislike  music,  and  are  irriuted  by  it. 

7.  BoTRYOcfiFHALv^,  Rudolpb ;  Td^iiifl,  Linuajus  ^  jR/iy- 
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tdmmihus,  Bhytis,  Zeder.  Bodi/  soft,  long,  flat,  jointed ; 
terminal  nodule  four-sided  blunt,  with  two  pits  on  the  sides 
opposite  to  each  other ;  pits  either  naked  or  armed  with 
suckers. — Of  these  there  are  nineteen  species  hitherto  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  other  animals,  mostly  in  fishes.  Accord- 
ing  to  Lamarck  the  tasnia  lata  just  spoken  of  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

7.  Tricuspidaria,  Rudolph;  Tania^  Linnsus;  Rkytis, 
Zeder.  Body  soft,  long,  flat,  deeply  wrinkled  at  the  hind  end ; 
mouth  near  the  fore-end,  two  lipped,  each  lip  having  two 
three-pointed  spines. — Of  this  genus  only  one  species  is 
koowoy  which  is  found  in  the  pike,  perch,  and  other  fish; 
either  free  in  the  intestines,  or  included  in  a  cyst  in  the  liver, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  mesentery  :  it  is  from  an  inch  to 
two  feet  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 

8.  LiGULA,  Bloch;  Fasciola,  lAnnsdus.  Body  long,  flat, 
strap-shaped,  smooth,  sometimes  having  a  longitudinal: 
groove ;  rather  blunt  at  each  end  :  mouth  and  anus  not  sepa- 
rated. Of  these  nineteen  species  have  been  already  de« 
scribed,  some  being  found  in  aquatic  birds,  others  in  fishes; 
cither  in  the  intestines  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  abdomen,  twist-- 
iog  themselves  round  the  intestines.  It  is  a  species  of  this 
genus  that  by  its  irritation  causes  the  bleak  to  have  those 
irregular  motions  and  to  leap  out  of  the  water  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer;  at  which  season  they  are  called  mad  bleak 
by  fishermen  and  anglers. 

9.  LiNGUATULA,  Ffoelich  ;  Polystoma,  Zeder.  Body  soft, 
long,  flat,  growing  narrow  behind ;  mouth  manifold ;  open- 
wgs  four  to  six,  simple,  placed  underneath  and  towards  the 

fore-end;  anus  — Six  species  are  known,  found  in  the 

lungs  and  other  parts  of  animals ;  one  of  which  is  found  ia 
mankind,  viz. 

L.  pinguicola.  Flat,  oblong,  truncated  before,  sharp 
jK>iDted  behind ;  six  pores  placed  in  a  semicircle*  These 
pores,  or  mouths,  may  be  pushed  out  or  retracted  at  the  will 
of  the  animal;  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  a 
quarter  wide.  Found  by  Treutler  in  a  fat,  but  hollow,  reddish 
tobercle  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  in  the  cellular  substance 
ef  the  indurated  ovarium  on  the  left  side  of  a  country  woman 
twenty  years  old,  who  died,  after  a  difiicult  labour,  of  san- 
guineous apoplexy. 

10.  Polystoma,  De  La  Roche,  Body  long,  flat,  con- 
tracted towards  the  fore-end,  pointed  behind ;  mouthy  six 
bilocular  concave  suckers,  with  two  holes  each  placed  in  a 
row  under  the  fore-end ;  anus  underneath,  near  the  hind-end. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  which  is  found  sticking  to  th« 
gills  pf  the  tunny^  of  a  grey  colour^rabout  an  inch  long. 
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11.  I'lanartA;  Muller.'  fio^y  oMoUg',  MHUsfi,  gl^liitmbtfV, 
naked,  contractile,  rarely  divided  or  lobed ;  month  atki  &n»8 
underneath. — Of  this  genus  many  spe<4es  fifre'knomi,  of  ^irtiieh 
sixteen  are  discrimihared  by  Lamatrk  :  tbey  are  not  iirtestiniil, 
but  live  in  ponds,  rivulets,  or  the  indenltire^  of  the  sea  coildts* 
It  is  not,  however,  certain,  whether  they  really^belong  taXbis 
class,  or  to  the  annelides,  as  some  suppose  the  black  spols  on 
them  to  be  eyes,  which  would  necessarily  require  the  preseifce 
of  optic  nerves,  and  a  brain,  and  of  course*  remove  •^ven 
from  this  class.  •  .  :    ;  - 

12.  Fasciola,  Linnaeus,  Distofhof  Betz.  Body  eoft, 
oblong,  flat,  sometimes  rather  cylindrical ;  pores  two,  one  near 
the  fore-end,  being  the  mouth,  the  other  below,  or  on  the  side 
distant  from  the  former;  being  the  anus. — It  is  ako  doubHifl 
whether  these  are  vermes  or  annelides.  TTiey  live  in.  the 
intestines,  and  other  viscera  of  animals.  Eighty-one  species 
are  known,  of  ^hich  ouly  one  Is  found  in  man/  ^  '  ' 

F.  hepatica.  The  fluke  worm.  Obovftte,  ftet;  nedk  sub- 
conic,  very  short;' pores  round;  the  ventral  6ne»tb^  latest. 
Found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  mankirtti, 'and  in  the  KVei^'of 
sheep,  8sc.  causing  in  these  ammals' an  ascitesr  wbeti^Aitl 
grown  are  ab6ut  an  inch  long,  and  half  nn  inch  broad i^  ycAkr^r, 
green,  or  brown.  Is  capable  of  passing  through  vdry  itslfitd\^ 
passages,  by  lengthening  itself.  .  ;  . 

,  G.  Vermes  molles  heteromorphi.  Body  somethbed'^flat, 
sometimes  cylindrical,  frequently  of  an  irregular  shaipe.  ' 

13.  MoNOSTOMA,  Zeder;  Festucaria,  Schrank.  B^dff 
soft,  long,  of  many  forms,  flat  or  cylindrical ;  pore  singley  ter* 
minal,  or  on  the  end  of  tbie  fore-end,  appearing  to  be  the 
mouth ;  anus  wanting. — These  singular  worms  have  in  many 
of  their  species  no  appearance  of  any  intestines.  Fifteen 
species  have  been  described,  as  found  m  the  intestines  of  the 
mole,  of  some  birds,  and  fishes. 

14.  Am PHiSTOMA,  Rudolph;  iS/n^ed,  Abf!g(aard.  Body 
soft,  cyliadrical,  rather  irregular;  j7or6.a.t  each  end,  single; 
being  perhaps  the  mouth  and  anus. —  Several  of  this  eenus 
having  a  swelling  at  the  fore-end  resembling  a  head  ;  eleven 
•pedes  are  known,  which  are  found  in  the  anteat^tttea  >S.-^a- 
drupcds  and  birds. 

"  15. '  Cahyophvllceus^  ' Gmnliu  ;  PAy{/if^6|  A^igMrd. 
Body  soft,  flat,  long,  growing  narrower  b«)iind;  the.  jpof^^^nd 
spread  out  wide,  fimbriated  contractile;  mouth  lipped,  rarely 
conspicuous;  anus  ternnnal,  behind.-^ Only . one. ,fp^i^  is 
koorni,  fi>snd-in  fresh  water  fish,  growing  to  two  incheS' Jq'n^ ; 
die- fens-end  is  usually  spread  out  like  aspati^la,  and  crisp 
as  the  petals  of  a.  pink.  -    '  ^  .      >  • 

16. •  Tetrarhyncuus,  Rudolph;    tet^t^cularia'y  *Bosc. 
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Bodjf  sacklike,  oUoo|(,  resemhliaga  cHib,  the  fore  ead  obtuse^ 
ooQtmcted  at  ihe  bind  end ;  suckers  four,  proboaci(Jiifori% 
retractile^  placed  at  the  fore-end;  anus  behind,  tenmnal.— 
These  ▼ermea  are  generally  very  small,  and  ioh^it  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  of  nsbes.  Four  species  have 
been  described. 

17.  ScoLKx,  Muller.  Body  gelatinous,  long,  rather  flat, 
broad  at  the  fore-end,  pointed  at  the  hind*end,  contractile ; 
numih  terminal,  orbicular,  surrounded  with  four  folding  ears  of 
wioQs  shape.*--Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known.  These 
worms  are  very  small,  and  are  found  in  me  intestines  of  fishes^ 
especialhr  flat  fish. 

28.  Tbtkaoulus,  Bosc.  Body  long,  dub-shaped,  rather 
flat,  ring^ed  transversely ;  rings  narrow,  the  lower  edge 
frmged  with  short  spines ;  mouthy  under  the  broader  extremity, 
armed  with  two  hooks  on  each  side;  amis  terminal,  behind.— " 
Only  one  species  is  known,  about  one-eighth  of  an  indi  long; 
found  in  the  lungs  of  Guinea  pigs. 

19«  Sagjttula,  Bastiam.  Bodu  soft,  oblong,  rather 
flat;  fore-end  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  swdling,  armed  with, 
pomts  directed  backwards;  htnd^nd  has  two  appendages, 
opposite  to. each  other,  and  shaped,  like  a  thigh;  probMcis 
suttle,  retractile,  inserted  on  the  upper  jpart  of  the  animal, 
under  the  apex  of  the  pjramidal  swellmg.  This  singular 
worm,  the  S.  hominis  of  Lamarcke,.  was  found  in  a  stool 
ejected  in  a  verminous  cardialgia.  From  the  form  of  ita 
appendages  it  was  described  by  Dr.  Bastiani.  Act.  Acad. 
Siena«  voL  vi*  p.  241,  as  a  biped  animal. 

(To  be  eoiteluded  m  our  next  Number.  J 
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Pathohgieal  and  Surreal  Obsefvations  on  Diseaies  of  ike 
Joints.  By  B.  C.  %BoniB,  F.H«S.  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Lecttfrsr  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

A  TOVNG  Surgeon  or  general  Practitioner  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  and  commenced,  the  management  of  mor* 
bid  affections  on  his  own  individual  account  and  responsi* 
bility,  will  veiy  soon  be  called  on,  in  the  most  common 
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eDurseof  ev^atsy  to  exeroUa  his  skill  in  cases  of  ^iseaacd 
joints ;  than  which  cases,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  whole  depahr 
ment  of  medical  surgeiy  is  more  io^rtant  in  its  nature^  or 
more  frequent  in  its  occurrence.  Let  us  then  suppose  one  of 
these  instai)ces  to  -have  occurred.  We  will  imagine  that  pur 
jroutbful  novice  is  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  pasa  his 
jodfgment,  and  commence  his  remedial  operations  -upoD  a 
morhid  affection  otone  of  the  great  articulations.  The  ques- 
tions which  will  immediately  present  themselvee  to  his  mind 
as  of  the  highest  moment  to  solve,  are,  first,  what  is  the  pre- 
cise seat  of  the  disordered  action  i  and,  secondly,  what  is  the 
particular  nature  of  sifch  di^rder  ?  And  as  a  directory  to  the 
more  ready  solution  of  these  important  problems,  we  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  recommending  the  volume  which  is 
9pw  before  us  for  review. 

*  That  kind  of  generalization  which  arises  out  of  an  indolent 
acquiescence  in  the  application  of  general  terms  has  been  yh- 
juriously  made  to  apply  to  the  subject  of  articular  maladies, 
mid  the  expressions  scrofulous  diseases,  and  white  swel- 
lings," have  stood  too  mndi  in  the  way  of  minute  investiga- 
tions and  accurate  views.  These  terms  (sa^s*  Mr.  Bffodie) 
have  been  used  without  any  well-defined  meaning^  and  afanost 
indiscriminately  v  so  that  the  same  name  has  been*  frequently 
applied  to  dirorent  diseases^  and  the  same  disease  has  beea 
distinguished  bj[  different  appellations.  Confusion  with  re- 
spect to  diagnosis  always  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  co&fu* 
sion  with  respect  to- the  employment  of  remedies;  and  hence  I 
was  induced  to  hope,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  improve  om 
pathological  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  1  have  al- 
luded, this  might  lead  not  indeed  to  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  treatment^  but  to  a  more  judicious  and  scientific 
application  of  those  whicb.  are  already  known,  and  a  conse* 
quent  improvement  of  chirurgical  practice." 

Our  author's  arrangemen,t  of  articular  affections  is,  first. 
Inflammation  of  a  common  rather  than  q^ecific  nature  of  the 
sgfnovial  membranes  of  joints.  Secondly,  Ulceration  of  this 
membrane.  Thirdly,  Afore  -sp^ific  or  peculiar  disease  of  the 
^amepart^  in' which  the  membrane  undergoes  a  morbid  chat^ 
o/" STRUCTURE.  Fourthly^  Ulceration  <^  the  cartilages  which 
enter  into  the,  composition  of  joints,  rifthlv,  Tltat  disease 
of  these  parts  which  has  its  origin  in  (he  cancellous  structure  of 
ine  bones f  and  which  Mr.  Brodie  regards  as  the  only,  pro- 
perly speaking,  scrofulous,  derangement.  To  the  above 
general  division  are  added,  caries  of  the  spine^  other  affections 
cf  the  joints  which  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character ; 
flmlv  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  btersfa  mutosa; 
*  We  shall  aim  at  presenting  our  readers  the  sum  and  sob- 
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«lioee^«f  Mr.  Brodie*^  able  disserMions  oti  these  several 'par- 
ticulars, irierely  premrding  that  some  valuable  ptoers  of  ttiis 
aotbc^  in  the  MedicoXThiriirgtca]  Trarisdctions  bad  antici-* 
pated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  volume,  in' refer- 
ence especially  to  the  distinction  between  synovial  and 
scrofnloQs  inflammation.  It  does  not  however  in  the  pre-' 
sent  instance  appear  that  the  repetition  of  the  author's  self 
objectionable;  since  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  constitutes, 
a  complete  treatise  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  will,  we  hope, 
get  into  tlie  possession  of  many  individuals  who  are  without, 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  excellent  volumes  which: 
are  sent  into  the  world  from  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical. 
Society.  • 

In  treating  6rst  of  disordered  action  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, Mr.  Brodie  alludes  to  that  collection  of^uid  in  the. 
joints  which  has  been  naqaed  by  authors  hydrops  articuli^  or 
hfdrarihus.  He  admits  that  such  a  collection  in  the  capsule, 
of  the  joint  may  in  some  cases  arise  from  a  debility  or  dimi- 
Dtshed  action  in  the  absorbents,  by  which  the  effused  fluid  is. 
soffered  to  collect  without  iany  actual  or  positive  increase  in. 
the  quantity  exhaled.  The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
is  ({aestioned  by  some  pathologists  in  the  present  day;  biTt 
we  think  that  in  indolent  strumous  habits  these  depositions  of  ^ 
fltdds  dci  occasionally  occur,  without  any  membraneous  hir 
flamtnation  as  their  cause.  Such  inflammation  is  however 
their  most  ordinary  source,  and  the  swelling  in  this  last  case' 
is  occasioned  by  a  morbid  increase  of  secretion  from  the  sur-. 
face  of  the  synovial  membrane.  This  inflammation  seldom^ 
occnrs  in  very  early  life,  and  unlike  the  irritation  productive, 
of  white  swelling,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  as  individuals  approach 
the  age  of  puberty,  while,  unlike  that  irritation  also,  it  is 
very  frequent  in  adult  persons/^  Sometimes  it  is  constitu- 
tional, as  from  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  where  the  individual 
has  taken  mercury  in  too  large  quantities ;  but  its  most  ^rer 
qaent  ex<»ting  source  is  the  application  of  cold,  and  hence 
it  is  easy  to  explain  why  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in 
the  knee  than  in  any  other  joint;  and  why  it  is  rare  in  the 
hip  aod  shoulder,  which  are  defended  by  a  thick  tnass  of 
masdes  from  the  influence  of  external  temperature." 

'^  'In  the  6rst  instance  the  patient  experiences  pain  in  the  joint; 
^hidi  although  it  afiects  the  whole  articulation,  is  often  referred 
pHtycipaUy  to  one  spot;  where  it  is  felt  more  severely  than  elsewhei^; 
The  pain  uiualiy  continues  to  increase  during  the  flrst  week  or  ten 
days,  when  it  is  at  its  height  Sometimes  even  at  this  period  the? 
pain  is  trifling,  so  that  the  patient  experiences  bat  little  Inconvcnf' 
encc  from  it ;  at  oUier  limes  it  is  cousiderable,  and  every  motion  of 
4ie  joint  is  dislrcssing  aad.difficttit. 
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pi^  lhc^joii4jni^Jbe.^biemd  to  beswolko*.  Atinly  Iks  twlUa^ 
arises  entirely  from  a  pretematasal  o^lMctiQOjof:  floiil  ,in  it»  ctvity^ 
In  the  superficial  joiDtSj  the  flyid  JBa|r  .be4i6tb)Ctly.Mt  lo  .u»di|)i^te» 
when  i^ressure  is  made  alternately  t(y  the  two  tumd^  placed  oa^  on^ 
each  side.  When  the  inflammation  has  e^^istea  Ibr  some  time,  tibe 
fluid  is  less  perceptible  than  beforel  in  consequence  of  the  synovial 
membrane  having  become  thickened,  or  from  the  effusion  of  lymph 
on  its  inner  or  outer  surface ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  the  disease 
has  been  of  long  standing,  although'  the  joint  is  much  swollen,  and 
symptoms  of  in&mmation  stiQ  exist,  die  naid  itk  its  cavity  is  scarcely' ' 
to  be  ielt^  As  the  sw^ing  consist^  more  of  ^Hd  substance,  so  the 
natural  mobility  of  the  jfOiHt  is  is  a  greater  degree  impaired.'' 

Mr.  Brodie  veiy  properly  adverts  to  the  form  of  the  tumlor 
as  of  some  <ioQsequence  to  attend  to ;  this  ^  depending^  upon 
the  situation  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons  which  resist  the 
fluid  in  certain  directions.  **  Thus  when  the  knee  is  affected 
the  Bwelling  id  principally  observable  under  the  anterior  and 
to^m  part  of  the  thigh,  under  the  extensor  muscles,  where 
there  is  only  a  yiddin^  cellular  structure  between  those' 
moscles  and  the  bone,  it  is  iklso  often  considerable  in  the 
sjpaees  betweed  the  ligaments  of  the  patella  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  tfie  same  obtains  in  6ther  joints,  the  swelling 
depetidiil^  in  it  great  measure  upon  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  on  tne  degree  of  resistance  which 
theyafibrd. 

There  is  6ne  particfular  circumstance  of  distinction  between 
ihiiT  inflammation  of  synovial  and  that  which  takes  place  on 
serous  tnembranes  such  as  the  pleura,  viz.  that  while  tne'latter 
soon  occasions  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  it  requires  a 
longHContinued  inflammation  of  the  former  to  effect  the  same; 
ana  pua  very  seldotn  in  this  last  case  is  generated  without 
aetual  ulceration. 

**  After  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  subsided,  the 
fluid  Is  absorbed,  and  in  many  instances  the  joint  regains  its  natural 
figure  and  mobility;  but  in  the  nugority  of  cases,  stiffness  and  sweU 
UBg  remain.    Sometimes  the  swelling  nas  the  same  peculiar  form 
viUch  it  possessed  while  the  inflammauon  still  existed,  and  while  fluid' 
VMS  contained  in  the  joint;  and  we  may  suppose,  that  it  debefids 
priodpaUy  on  thainaer  siiff^  6f  the  synovial  membnmehaWnj^'tt' 
thick  Uningof  icoagalable  lymph :  at  other  times  the  swelfing  hai^che 
form  ,of  the  articuklio^  extmmitica  of  tbe  bdnes,  that  i^  nearl^ito' 
paturalform  of  the  joint,  andit  prdNibly  arifss,  from  the  thichened* 
ita^  .of  the  .s)faovial  membrane*  .From  whichever  Qf  tboBO  causca  a 
swelling  remains  after  the  inflaipmatioii  haa  sttbstdad^ .  the  pAtieteia 
veiy  liablf  to  a  recurrence  of  tbe  diseaseJ*  ;  : 

Tbe  treatment  of  tfait  coflBplamt  must  in  Home  tneMiit^  ddU 
j^d  upon  whether  it  have  or^nated  from  coaslilitioMi 
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predtapqiHMHi»  or'hwpe>lte<g  brottght  abmit  by  the  iBtentity  of 
excidogcaiuei,  especiallj-  of  cold.   Saraaparilta  may  be  em-^ 
f^loyed  with  adtaul^ge  whM  mercurial  irritation  has  occa- 
siatied  Ihe  disease,  aikl  a^ti^'rhemnatics  when  tbe  diathesis  of 
rbeamatism     conspieoous.   liVith  respect  to  local  applicar 
tions,  leeches  and  even  general  blood-letting^  are  called  for 
when  the  inflammation  is  active,    and  if  the  9welling  baa 
rapidly  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  occasion  a  conaidemble 
teasion  of  the  soft  parts,  tb^  pain  will  be  best  relieved  hy. 
means,  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices;  but  otherwise 
cold  evaporating  lotions  seem  to  produce  a  better  eflEectJ'< 
Id  the  more  cbrpiyic  fbrim  J^r*  B«  recommends  as  a  csrdiiMA 
poiat  that    the  limb  should  be  k^pt  in  a  atAte  of  perfect 
quietude.''    Cupping  is  here  advisable,  which  our  «uthoD 
prefers  to  leeches  for  the  most  part ;  and  when  the  inflaoKr 
matory  action  is  got  somewhat  under,  a  auccession  of  Iwegt 
blisters  is  recommended,  applied  at  a  little  distance  from  th^ 
joiot,  if  such  joint  be  deep  seated,  and  over  it  if  it  be  aupes-r 
ficial.      For  example,  if  tbe  synovial  membrane  ^fthe  hip 
be  inflamed,  the  blister  may  be  placed  on  the  groin  and  naiea; 
but  if  (he  disease  be  in  the  wrist,  it  may  be  appUad.  .to  .(be 
lower  part  of  the  fore-arm»"   Stimulant  liniment  «c«  tp  bo 
used  when  the  iuflammation  is  in  a  gr^at  measura  relieved^ 
and  Mr.  B.  objects  to  the  common  formulse  of  the  pharma^ 
copoeia  as  being  of  insufficient  strength.    He  recommends 
the  addition  of  the  oleum  terebinihinm  or  tinctura  lifUato  theto, 
an<l  gives  the  following  as  a  formula  which  be  employs  wittn 
advantage :  R  01.  oliva,        acidi  sulphuric •  ft.  lintn 

meotum.  Tbe  above  proportion  beine  applicable  to  boin 
pital  practice,  and  a  less  quantity  of  acia  beine  expedient  ioi 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  in  the  iodividuab  of  which  the 
cuticle  is  comparatively  thin,  and  tbe  skin  tender*  There  ia 
also  a  recommendation  of  the  following  application  to  tbe 
parts  under  tbe  circumstances  supposed ;  an  application  frook 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  these  casea  most  une(|qiyocal 
benefit,  more  especially  in  those  instancea  in  which  tbero 
appears  a  tendency  to  what  is  called  humour  in  the  frame;  and 
in  which  it  appears  desirable  to  direct  snob  humofomi  imt»r 
tioa  frpm  in^ern^l  parta  to  tbe  surface  of  the  body,  llie  pre^* 
pamtipo  aUudad  tp  consists  of  a  dram  (or  more)  of  the  aniimo^ 
mmk  tfurtqrizaiumf  to  an  ounce  of  the  unguetUum  cetacti\ 
vthkb  jprodocea  a  puatular  and  vicarious  eruption  on  the  skin. 
Gentle  eurdise  ofthe  joint  is  now  also  desirable,  which  may 
grariooUy  become  more  bold  and  free  as  the  inflammation 
Dasses  off",  and  a  stiffness  and  swelling  only  remain.  Friction, 
Jtfr«  Brp4i9':t4)»  abould  be  uacd  with  caotion;  it  being 
flMVf  jfyiionWelOia  oontiwted  state  of  muscles  and  tendons 
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than  to  thecoasequenoes  of  membraneous  inflaomiadon  ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  pumping  bot  water  on  the  part>  at 
recommended  by  Le  Dran. 

Through  the  detail  of  our  author*4>  cases  we  cannot  of  course 
follow  him ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  the  symptoms 
characterizing  the  synoTial  inflammation  are  almost  always 
pretty  easily  detected  by  accurate  observation^  tbey  aire' 
not  always  of  so  simple  and  uncomplex  a  nature  as  the  above 
account  might  lead  some  to  suppose:  and  with  respect  also^ 
to  their  duration  and  event  there  is  more  variety  than  can  be 
easily  explained;  sometimes  the  iniiammatioD,  with  all  its 
consequences^  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  at 
other  times  stiffness,  enlargement,  and  induration  last  for 
months  and  years.    Bat  even  when  solid  substance  is  effased 
so  as  to  occasion  hardness,  a  perseverance  in  steady  friction, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  mercurial  dntment  and  campbor, 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  malady  aad  the  judgment 
of  the  Practition^,  may  so  excite  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
as  to  restore  the  joint  to  its  proper  siee  and  functione. 
.  Before  dismissii^  the  subject  of  synovial  inflammationi 
Mr^  Brodie  adverts  to  some  instances  of  this  disease  compli* 
oated  with  scrofulous,  pseudo-syphilitic,  and  rheamatic  •<idn* 
ditioHs  of  the  system;  and  in  which  the  knee  affection,  piuro^ 
lent  ophthalmia^  and  a  sort  of  spurious  gonorrhcea,  took  place 
either  in  succession  or  in  a  kind  of  vicarious  alteroatioD. 
The  young  Surgeon  should  always  be  ready  to  meet  th^e 
anomalous  occurrences,  and  ou^ht  ever  to  recollect  that 
admixtures,  so  to  say,  of  constitutional  complaints  and  topical 
maladies,  may  take  place  in  such  a  nicety,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  as  book  descriptions  must  fail  to  follow. 

The  next  articular  derangement  upon  which  Mr.  Brodie 
dwells,  is  that  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  the 
subject  not  merely  of  common  inflammation,  but  of  a  morbid 
change  of  structure.  The  facts  of  specific  inflammation,  so 
to  say,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  pathological  pheno^ 
mena :  thus,  apparently,  the  same  degree  of  vascular  derange* 
ment  shall  be  cancer  in  one  structure  and  tiibercle  in  another; 
and  even  when  disorganization  does  not  thus  result,  there  a 
peculiarity  and  sui-generis  character  in  some  kinds  of  irrita* 
tion  which  appear  to  be  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  parr 
ticular  seat  of  the  disorder.  Rheumatism,  for  example,  may 
be  said  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  nxuscles: 
but  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  such  predication  does  not 
explain  the  whole  of  the  business,  since  this  same  membrane 
shall,  in  common  with  other  parts,  at  times  become  the  resi- 
dence of  inflammatory  disorder  without  the  result  beitig  ac- 
tu^  rhetimatism  :  so  in  respect  of  the  synovial  membranes  of 
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thejoiDls;  tbey  are  sometimen  .obnoxioua  tO'COiBm<Hi,'8oiiie*' 
times  to  peculiar  inflMHOiatioii ;  and  in  that  pecoliarity  now 
under  notice,  the  part  inflaaied  eventndlly  loses  its  natural 
orgaiiisHitibn,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  thick  puipy  sub- 
sUnce  of  a  light  brown,  md  sometimes  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  intersected  by  white  membraneous  lines.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances  it  involves  all  the  parts  of  which  tbe  joint  is 
composed,  prodocing  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  caries  of  tbe 
booes,  wasting  of  tbe  ligaments,  and  abscesses  in  different 
IpJaees."  This  species  of  disease  in  the  synovial  membrane 
^'  is  rarely  met  with  eaoept  in  the  knee.  I  have  never  known 
(says  Mr«  Brodie)  an  instance  of  it  in*  the  hip  or  shoulder- 
It  is  probable  that  the  inflnence  of  the  external  cold  may 
Operace  as  one  of  the  causes  by  which  tbe  disease  u  produced, 
aad  this  explains  why  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  knee,  and 
aaldom  in  the  deep-seated  articulations."  The  knee  meoii- 
bime  may  in  this  respect  be  somewhat  in  the  same  relative 
Vtoatioo  to  that  of  other  joints,  as  the  parenchyma  of  the 
hiogs  is  to  parenchymatous  structure  elsewhere  found ;  tubeiw 
cles  being  more  readily  formed  in  the  pulmonary  than  in  other 
organs,  ptioctpally  because  they  are  exposed  more  than  such 
others  to  abose  derangements  that  are  consequent  upon  varied 
temperature. 

"  This  <]isease  generally  takes  place  in  persons  who  are  not  much 
a^)o?e  the  age  of  puberty.  In  its  origin  there  is  a  slight  degree  of 
sdffhess  and  tumefaction,  without  pain,  and  producing  only  the  most 
trifling  inconvenience.  These,  symptoms  gradually  increase.  In  the 
gmier  number  of  cases,  the  joint  at  last  scarcely  admits  of  tbe 
uaallest  motion,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  always  retains  a  certain  degteo 
of  mobility.  The  form  of  tbe  s  welling  bears  some  resemblance  to  .that 
in  eases  of  infiamroation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  less;  re- 
galar.  The  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand  a  sema* 
tion  as  if  it  contained  fluid.  If  only  one  hand  be  employed  in  roak* 
log  (he  examination,  the  deception  may  be  complete,  and  the  most 
experienced  Surgeon  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  fluid  in  the 
joint  when  there  is  none :  but  if  both  hands  be  employed,  one  on 
each  side,  the  absence  of  fluid  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  fluctua- 
tioD, 

"  The  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pain,  until  abscesses  begin  to 
form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate ;  and  even  then  the  pain  is  in  many 
instances  not  so  severe,  as  where  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  occurs 

a  priihary  disease:  and  the  abscesses  heal  more  readily,  and  dis- 
charge a  sn:^aller  quantify  of  pus,  than  in  cases  of  this  last  descrip- 
tion. •  At' this  pei^od  the  patient  becomes  affected  with  hectic  fever ; 
Iwes  to  flesh,  and  gradually  sinks,  unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an 
opemtkm. 

^  The  progress  of  this  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  In  gene- 
nly  ooe  Of  two- years  dopse  before  it  reaches  its  most  advanced  stage; 
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mntB  hidolent,  so  that  it:  ceanins  dniog  nia(uy<moiitht  wiAout  mtf 
mMblfrahctatiai.'' 

•  It  iir  to  be  distifigotshed  from  other  affectioDs  of  the  jSisA- 
hj  ike  gradual  progress  of  the  enlargement ^  by  the  stiJmsB  qf 
flie  joint  without  pain,  the  soft  elastic  swelling  without  Aucttus" 
tion,  and  by  its  not  yielding  to  that  treatment  which  would 
reduce  common  inflammation.  With  respect  to  its  treatmieat 
in  the  advanced  stages,  as  it  is  now  a  disorder  of  struciurey 
notbiag  cao  be  expected  to  prove  radically  remedial  axc^pt 
the.  amputation  of  the  limb.  By  means  (says  Mr.  Brodio) 
of  rest  and  cold  lotions,  the  pregreas  of  the  disease  may  b« 
Wnewliat  checked,  as  the  ^uppuratioit  of  tubercnlated  la«ga 
msry  beratarded  by  ooeasionat  Ueeding  and  a  milder  dhMtot^ 
1V%ea  there  is  considemUe  pain  in  cooseqtienoe  oftheeiai^ 
ligas  having  begun  to  ulcerate,  some  benefit  is'deri'ved  fhHir 
thfc'  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices.   But  no  tneiliolff 


somewhat  checking  the  progres8|  and  soraewfaiit  relieving  th^ 


next  section  of  Mr.  Brodie's  work  is  devoted  to  thq 
c^sideration  of  ttiose  disorders  of  the  joipts  in  which  the  arti* 
cjilar  cartilages  become  ulcerated  as  an  original  affection^  afi^<l 
i^j^  as  in  the  instances  before  referred  to,  as  a  mere  secoMwrji 
cKci^r^enpe  and  consequence  of  morbid  action,  origimiting  )^ 
fieigjLbouriug  soft  parts*  This  disease,  when  it  talcea  pliKWi^. 
a^it  Aiosit  frequently  does  in  the  hip-joint,  ^*  has  been  vQrioitirijf : 
deaigaated  by  writers,'^  the  morbus  coxarius,  the  dtseaae-^ 
llio  hip,''  the  ^<  scrofulous  hip,''  the  scrofulous  caties  of 
tbe  hip^joittt/' — ^  At  least  (says  Mr.  B.)  it  is  to  this  disease) 
tbM-^these  names  have  been  principally  applied,  though  pf>o^« 
ttAly  other  morbid  affections  have  been  occasionally  ton** 
fiEfttiid^  with  it."  The  following  is  the  very  accurate  arid* 
faithful  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  symptom^ 
thiffidkeaae:---^ 

Tlie  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  occurs  at  any  perid4  of  ' 
lif^,  but  principally  in  children,  or  in  adults  under  the  middle  age. 
Qf  the  whole  number  of  those  who  have  come  uader  my  own  ofa^  * 
sefMttiott,  labouring  under  this  disease^  not  more  than  about  one^Mb^ 
were  ahove  thirty  years  of  age;  the  youngest  was  an  infant o£a  year- 
o|4i  .the  oldest  was  a  woman  of  sixty*   As  the  kaee  b  more  iaaUe  to 
ii|0aoMnaiiion  of  the  synovial  mambtane,  so  .is  the  kipmodr.  Uafafev. 
\h(^         joints  lo  ulceration  of  the  GartiU^iaoiis.sarrmsw  ..|ii>{ 
gisn^ral  the  disease  is  con6ned  to  a  single  joint ;  but  occa^iaaaUy  ^tmsh 
osL|hr0ajoi9ts  aieaffiBeted  in  die  same  indivWaal,  etihegrat  thftaawiBo 
tissftfrn-  in  ^uecsasipii.   Somtimefli,  the  patipnt  litM^ea ibe  ht^^fimk^^ 
his  symptoms  te  %  local  injury;  but  {or  ike  mes(  pari  00  raiiifi  iiiii . 
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^  Where  the  hip  is  affected,  the  only  symptMU  mn^t  with  for 
fome  tipie  mre  .paij^  ftikla  flight  d«gne  of  lameow  in  th^  lowoc  li^bw 
irbp  paui  at  first  is  trifling  and  only  oqc^sional;  afterwards  becpmiof 
severe  aad  oon^taitt*  It  res^mble^.a  good  deal  the  pain  of  rhei^ 
isatisDSy  since  it  often  has  no  certain  seat;  l)ut  is  referred  to  different 

Ijarts  of  the  limb  in  different  jAdividualSp  and  even  in  the  same 
ndividual  at  different  periods.  '  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain 
becdnies*  exceedingly  ansvertf,  pkrffcularly  at  night,  when  the  p^ent 
fs'6)i)t1ntially  lt>ti^  firom  his  sleep  by  painful  starUngi  of  the  limb. 
Sotetime^  be  eatperietic^ '  ^om^  degree  cnf  relief  froio  the  pain  in  a 
part^eift&r  pdsicito  i^tbe  jonuti  Md  in  n6  otber. 
^  As  the  patn  idcieasB»  in  att^intyv  it  k  lAoia  eonfllMd  iii  Hi 
iknalbtii  lb  the  greater  Batnber-  of  iottaDoa  h  ib  •tefemd  «o  th# 
hfp«Bd  Aeknee  ako,  aad  tfa«  pain  ia  knee  ii'g9n«ra%  ibe  bm>i| 
9^1^  k}£tbe  |wp«  At  other,  tints  H^^ieii  paia  in  thaimeai  end  mm 
'm  thk  hip^  Wherever  tbe  p^a  ^  fiitiiats4,.itis  sag^^mM  hy  th# 
Qotioa  of  the  joipt;  ^^t  i^ is  aggnLv^te4.  ii)  a  «till  ffoa^^egm  kf 
^l)atey^.  qcK^Qnei..pt^ur^  qf  the,  v^lc^rated.  wtiJagiuons^uiftG^ 
against  each  other;  Hence  ihe  patient  is  unable  to,  support  ,t^ 
wdght  of  tjbe  l^ody^  on  the  fiffected^linib,;  ajiid  if  he  be  placed  oi^a^ 
even  sorface.  jo  a  horizontal  position^  afid  the  hand  of  the  Surg^n  ba 
apf|/tied  to  'the  heel  so  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  femiir  against  tne 
cmcaffty  of  the'  ^oetabahim,  violent,  paitt  is  the  consequence; 
ilQKrtrgfr  liiis  be  done  in  so  carefUl  a  mannel*  that  not  Ae  smallefel' 
dc^Atif  moliim  iSr  given  to  the  hip-joint  This  drcnttistanee  b  ikrell 
ilW  iIng  altefftioa;  and  no  one  should  <iittMpt  le>gi»e  Mopitiieii 
flite  chenatimof  Ik  diseine  connected  with  the  hip,  withoiit  fcAving^ 
flMdfcsn  «iittfldnation-  in  .the  manner  whkh  baa  be8n/|ust  deaoMbodti  : 
.  Whtu  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  nata  undatgeer 
romadbable  altemtion  in  their  form.  Tbfjr  become  waalad  andilen. 
pvomintBt;  ao  that  instead  of  their  i^ual  .convexityy  .they;  present  4he 
appeirance  of  a  flattened  surCace:  tlxey  are  flaccid  to  the  tpficb,.  - 
hiefig  more  loosely  towards  the  lower  edge;  and  tl^y  have  the 
^peaiance  of  being  wider  than  those  of  the  other  side.*   

Mr.  Brodie  then  goes  on  to  remark  bn  anotber  ayoiptcRii* 
of  tbia  ^ffectipn,  pamely,  the  alleretion  Which  obsermble 
ia  the.leogth  of  the  diseased  lin^b.  The  Apparent  elopgatipn 
of^thia Jifid^  ia produced  by  the  [K>aitdon.of  the  peivi'a  being. 
aJtoedtio  aucb  awiqr^  tbi^t  the  (crista  of  on^  ilium  ia.viaiUy. 

^  Wa  aUemtkm  sb  the  appeaiaace-  of  the  nalea  waa  first  peinteA' 
<mk'bf  Mr*  Fcird^  in  his  vefyadnrirabie  Treatisa  on  Ae  Disease  ef^Ae* 
Ui^Jeiat*  it  it  ttal^  howe^rr  absolutely  diagnostic  of  the  affection  - 
uaAir  jtia^ce^  since  it  occurs  in  some  other  aiiK^tiona  in  which  the. 
wnates  of  the  pait  ^  neeesaarily  rendeied  <ioksoeni»  It  is  of  iaa« 
pMaoce^dao  to  tecoUect)  that  this^  appeaisuiee  of  the  nates  only  lakai 
plattiAcrtlMi  diididev  haaexiMd  for  aeufe  time«-^  Rav, 
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depressed  below  the  level  of  that  of  the  other  V  _  5Hicl^ 
depression  beiog  occasioned  by  the  patient  extendin|^  the 
diseased  limb  forward^  in  order  to  touch  the  ground  witboot 
fMCfsing  his  weight  upon  it,  the  whole  weight  of  the  bodj 
•being  instinctively  made  to  rest  on  the  sound  limb.  This 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  necessarily  attended  with  si  lateral 
curvature  of  tbe  spine,  >nd  benoe  it  liappens  that  one  shoulder 
is  higher  than  the  other,  and  that  the  whole  figure  i^  in  some 
llegree  distorted.*'  In  the  advanced  stages  of  tite  disease 
the  affected  limb  becomes  not  only  in  appearance,  btft 
actually  shoHened,  -and  this  circumstance  is  ot  easy  explide 
tion,  since,  when  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  nmscles  from 
pulling  that  boue  upwards.  Indeed  the  head  of  the  femur 
becomes  often  lodged  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  so  that  (he 
same  effect  is  produced  as'  in  a  dislocation  of  tlie  hip  upwards 
and  outwards* 

As  it  will  always  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  to.dis^ 
tinguish  the  complamt  now  under  notice  from  ip9&(umation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  genuine  'white  swelling,  or  merely 
Violent  sciatica,  we  shall  present  to  out-  readers  the  following 
points  of  diagnosis  in  Mr.  Brodie's  own  words  :  — 

i  Tbns'UiueAtien'ofthe  csitilsges  of  the  koee  didors  tsith  >iaipeot 
its  fl^-mptonis^  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membnnie,  m 
sliitifti.' that  the*  paia  ki  the  former  is  slight  in  the  begiamag,  aial 
.^diwilly  becomfs  very  intense,  whiob  is  the  very  reverse  . of  what 
.^a^pei^s  in-  tbe  latter.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
forms  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  ulceration  of  the  car- 
til^es,  and  most  other  diseases  to  which  tbb  joint  is  liable.  The 
pain  in  the  first  instance  is  unattended  by  any  evident  swelling; 
whidi  comes  oh,  never  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not 
until  several  months  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
|diseas€v  The  rcfason  of  this  Is  too  ra&mfest  to  require  explanation, 
'^hd  it  is  equafly  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  'importslnce  of  it,-  as 
affo^ing  the  means  of  making  a  more^rcady  dmgnosis.  We  must 
not  iMeed  conclude  indiscriminately,  wWnever  there  is  a  slight 
|tatn  in  the  knee,  unattended  by  swelling/ that  Ike  cartilages  am  io  a 
jtata  of  ulceration,  siBCe  this  q^nptom  may  eqaaiJy  axise  fitei  ioQaiii- 
nation  of  the  bones  themselves,  of  the  ligameoils,  of  the  fatty  sub- 
^taace  of  the  joints  or  from  simple  nervous  aOectian ;  at}^  intf  aiioes 
w^U  occur  to  eveiy  Suigieon,  wbeie  there  is  jeasoa  to  Mwiit  that 
,the  above-mentioned  symptom  arises  from  one  or  otiwr  lof.t^Qi^ 
causes.  But  when  the  pain  continues  to  ioci^ease,  aad-  at  lut 
becomes  very  severe,  when  it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion,, bf  Ute 

*  John  Hunter,  it  is  known,  was  the  first  to  propose  this  exntana- 
tlon  of  the  apparent  lengthening  of  the  diseased  limb,  under  the  cir- 
ctimstances  supposed,  — Rev.  ii     •  * 
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joint,' and^if  the  pressure  of  the  articulating  suffdces'ajgainst  iach  hthir; 
and  when  after  a  time  a  slight  tumefacti5D  takes  placf^,  S^ch  H^'i 
sbaH  preseticly  desctibe;  we  may  conclude  that  the  dissease  cc>n«i&t$ 
in  aii  ulceration  of  ihe  cartiiage^;  and  in  all  such  cases,  wbi^h  hate, 
come  under  my  own  obserYttCion,  their  suhseqtjetil  pN>^ss,  ^nd 
themorbid  appearances  presented  by  dissection^  where  an  opporUinity 
has  ^curmi  of  observing  thorn,  h^ve  fully  justified  this  coocluBion* 
^  *^  The  swelMog  which  attends  this  disease  in  the  knee,,  difiers  from 
t^l  i»bic4  occurs  in  either  of  those  of  the  synovial  membriMie,  which 
J  have  fonnerly  described*  It  arises  from  a  slight  decree  of  iu* 
flammation  liaving  take^  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  external 
to  the  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  wilhin.  it.  The  swelling 
is  ipually  triflingi  appearing  greater  than  it,  really  Is  in  consequence 
of  the  waiting  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  It  has  the  form  of  the 
articulating  ends  of  the  bones  (  that  is,  the  natural  form  ' of  the  joiQ|. 
y^o  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  whore  the  synovial  membrane  l^r 
Infl&med;  tior  is  there  the  peculiar  etasticiiy  ^hich  exists  Wticihe 
the  synovial  naeiDbrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  alteration  of 
itracttire.''  •       •     '  : 

It  win  be  noticed,  that  We  have  laid  particular 'stresS|  both 
in  the  {M*edent  and  previous  exfracti  upoh  the  circuihstancp 
of  the  especial  pain  which  results  frocn  that  kind  of  upward 
pressure  of  the  limb  which  brings  the  articulating  siiifaces  ih 
ooQCacC^  that  is,  we  have  printed  those  lines  ia  ilsdiod  which 
refef  toiMs  mark  of  cartilaginocis  disease,  sinoeit  isvperhajis 
fbe  itfosf  distinctive  of  mf  that  can  be  •  pointed  out;  Wheli 
krftaminiiktiori  6c€fuii9  in  the  synovial  fliieaibrane,  or  .ki 
other  pdrtion  of  the  joint,  it  is  easy  enough  td  eonCeivie?'  thfift 
motion  must  cause  pain;  but  the.  paiii  in  ca^es^  Wher^ 
the  cartilages  are  not  the  seat  of  the  morbid  pi'ocesses,  is  y» 
much  or  more  aggravated  by  rotating,  than  oy  pressing  tlte 
limb  upward. 

Jbis  cartilaginous  disease  of  the  joints  is  for  the  .nip^*t 
part  tedious.  Irritation  and  consequent  pain  will  exi^t 
soqietiaies  for  two  or  more  years,  with  only  a  very,  sligtit 
degree  and  .ejctent  of  ulceration.  Mr.  Brodie  mcQtioas  one 
instance  ia  vptueh  pains  had  lasted  a  year  without  even  attract- 
iag  miadi  of  the  flalient's  attention.  Iia  this  case  (he  sajrai) 
no  proa  was:  formed  in  the  Joints,  and  the  ultimate  Teoovery 
wasieoR^iete'Witiiout  the  smai^st  detriment  to  tbe'motiorr  tff 
theKmb.  Sovnetimes,  h^&ivever,  the  progress  "of  the  diseairc 
is  ttiiii6fa  t)Rjdre' rapid.  There  Was  a'  patient  in  St.  Gcorge^s 
Hospitaf,  irt'  whom,  in  th^  course  of  foiir  itoonihs,  the 
destructioti  in  the  hekd  of  the  femur  and  acetabultim  wiRs 
such  as  to  occasion  a  real  shortening  of  the  limb  to  the  ex'Unt 
of  an  inch."         ;  ' 

'  From  the.  small  degree  of  vascularity  posses^rd  by  carti- 
l*g««  Mr.  Uunt^  imagined  that  the  disease  in  question 
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•riguiated  'from  the  vessels  of  the  <K>nuguous  mrt  of  '^le 
boae  actittg  upon  the  vessels  of  the  cartilagesi  Mr«  Brodie^ 
f  howeveri  t»  ofimim,  that  cafrtilaginoui^  iiloerafion  ocettnr 
frolii  ^  actioii  of  its  own  vessels and  he  substantiater 
thill  o^itiioa  by  the  recital  of  two  cases  in  which  dissection- 
proved  that  the  layer  of  cartilage  next  ibe  bone  was  in  a 
neaithy  state  in  some  parts,  while  it  was  ulcerated  and 
absorbed  in  the  part  next  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

On  the  Treatment  of  the  Cartilaginous  Jffection*  Rest 
is  oiie  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  remediai  process^ 
^  The  keeping  the  limb  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude^  is 
a  very  impfn-tant,  if  not  the  most  important  circamstance 
to  be  attended  to  \n  the  treatment.''  It  is  only  in  this  kind 
of  articular  disease,  Mr.  Brodie  tells  us,  that  be  has  found 
caoitic  issues  of  servieei  and  in  this  they  are  most  unequivo«> 
caHy  beneficial.  ^'Setons  and  bhsters  kept  open  by- means 
of  the  savine  eetate,  appear  to  operate  nearly  in  the  saoM 
inanner  as  caustic  issues,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  tl)e  same  description  of  cases."  Bieeding,  with  a  view  to 
stop  ulceration,  Mr.  Brodie  objects  to.  In  the  early  stage 
the  warm?bath,  he  tells  us,  is  sometimes  of  service.  Stima-* 
lant  plasters,  embrocations,  and  frictions,  are  eithor  ioefEi- 
cadons^  or  injurious.  In  hip  cases,  blisters  may  be  applied* 
oM  the  nates,  round  the  great  trochanter,  and  in  the  groin* 
^  The  faollow  behind  the  great  trqchanter  of  the  fcmar  h 
in  -many  respects  the  most  convenient  situation  for  caustic 
iteues;  but  in  some  cases  the  application  of  the  caoetio 
on  the  outside  of  the  hip  is  attended  with  better  efiecto.'*-^ 
When  the  pain  is  very  severe,  a  seton  in  (he  groin  is  mora 
iSiileulated  to  aflbrd  immediate  relief  than  the  caustic  issue; 
bat  the  caustic  issue  can  be  better  depended  on  for.  the 
pi^uction  of  a  ctire.*^  Hie  same  general  rales  are  appli* 
Al^te  to  the  cartilaginous  disease,  when  it  takes  place  la 
0tfa^  joints  beside  the  hip.  In  all  casea  a  state  of  mot^ 
perfect  quietude  is  indispensable.  Abscess  in  a  joints  wbeti 
If  happens  as  a  consequence  of  cartilaginous  indammation,  is 
aAatost  qecessarily  fatal  when  occurring  to  any  aatetaft^ifi 
tfdnks,  but  young  children  do  frequently  recover  c'aftin'^^iir 
(^nriderable  degree  of  suppuration.  The  early  ;pai|dtur«r 
0fsndi  abscess  is  not  desirable^  and  partly  fer  this  WBtUmi 
ihat  It  is  not  easy  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  its  eonUMr 
"(without  much  handling  and  compressing,  Which  is  always 
oihjectionable.  In  all  these  cases  of  cartitaginous  disease 
early  applications  are  of  most  indispensable  consequenoe^^ 
jfor  ^  tbe  formation  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  p^s  in 
^e  joints,  incases  of  this  disease  in  the  young  person,  cen^ 
siderribly  c|iiiriiiisfaes>  and  in  the  adult  vei^  n€«iTy.precludca( 
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the  pottibtlitj  ig/l-,wj  uhioMte  good  beiDgp  ]dQriv^>.«Wfi(^' 
from:  aii]|>Qtation*  On  the  'Other  band,  where  abscess  has* 
no^bef;i]Q•  to  form,  Uiere  ia  perhaps  no  disease  aaiong[  4bo«9'  > 
wbkh  oiraae  under. 4be  vim  of  the  Surgeon,  in  which  he 
can  emplojF  bia  iart  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than 
this*."  If  the  patient  does  recover  after  the  abscess  ha« 
been  fbrmed  in  the  joints  be  seldom  has  the  nse  of  the 

arts  afterwards^  the  bones  composing  the  joint  being,  united; 

yadchylosis. 

Mr.  Brodie  concludes  this  division  of  his  volume  by  itatiiig^  . 
diat  in  some  cases  th^  synovial  and  the  cartilaginous  diseases 
are  so  combined  together,  even  in  their  earlier  stw^^a,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  infer  from  symptoms,  wlhixth  das. 

the  ofi^inal  point  for  the  comiQencement  of.  tfie 
morhid.  aeiioa^   We  are  alwaya  pleased  to  observe  in  authoK$» ; 
adispositioB  to  recognise  and  mark  complicated  affeciipo^^ 
and  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  useful  precepts  that  .eai^,; 
be  impresised  on  the  mind  of  junior  practitionersi  thai  they  > 
are  noi  to  expect  divisions  and  distinctions  ia  diseases  in* 
the  same  manner  that  book  descriptions  are  partly  obliged  tor . 
giTeiihem,  »     .  • 

Hairing  dismissed  the  consideration  of  thqse  disejm9>,jth^: 
commeoceosent  of  which  is  in  the  articulating-  cartijagj^fb  ^ 
Mr.  Brodie  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  the  s^profM&mr^ 
affecttoa  of  joints  which  begins  in  the  cancellous  ^truc^qre^ 
of  the  bones.  It  is  this  disease  that  cofistitutea  ^tbOrMUfti 
white  swelling, .  and  it  never  takes  place  but  in  aubject^iQi, 
a  sdrofttiottfl  diathesis^,  which  is  not  so  absolutely  the.ei^i^:^ 
wilb  the  other  articular  diseases,  although  it  must  be  admittiedl- 
t|»t  individuals  of  a  strumous  temperament  are^ 
fuibu^  more  obnoxious  than  others  to  derangements^  evf^ij 
in  the  ligameolous  and  cartilaginous  portions  of  tbeso  .pMf'^ 
Tliis.  sorofolous  .affection  of  Joints  is  comnMW  .%anMw|^ 
dbildreui  and  it.  is  very  rarely  indeed  observed  af/^r  thiirtjb 
yMSfofi  ftge4  The  knee  is  the  joint. most  freqnen^y^  4bi^ 
hip  and  amnU'Sr  the.  parts  least  commonly  attacked*  .  •  ||t9r 
qismf^^ma  correspond  in  some  sort  .with  the  cartilagiooial^ 
dfeMoo,  hU  tk^pmf^  k  never  so  severe,  and  indeed  im  *\oS\0m. 
Vkd^g)^,  and. take0  place  so  gradually,  that  it  \b  aeaffqdvt 
QOtiowi.^Tr^'  The  swelling  is  puffy  and  elasticr  and 
imaUy  more  )n  d^egree  than  it-^is  in  those  cases  in  which  jlhH 
liloeiaiion  .^f  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  diseps^mit 
ii^inoti  griE»ter  id  appearance  because  the  muscles  of  the  ]i«At 
afainot  equally  wasted  from  want  of  exercise*'^ 

"^<A^  the  cartilages  continue  to  ulcerate,  the  paia  becomes  sbmo4 
vksly.iiotinat  inaieciaUy- aggravated*  His  not  severe  nnit).ahfc«fii 
bi;fcirDifd|  m^i  th^«9ftcts  msi  ih^,Bb^^ have-bocemedist^idB^  P9d 

• 
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i^idaniuBd. .  The  &kin  under  tbe^  circums^c.es  assuiqes  ^  dark  red 
or  purple  colour.  The  abcess  is  slow  in  its  progress ;  'wben  it  bur:»t» 
or  ifl  opened,  it  discharges  a  thin  pus,  Mrith  portions  of  curdly  sub^ 
stance  floating  in  it.  Afterwards  the  dfsch&rge  becomes  smitHer  la 
quantity,  and  thicker  in  consistence,  and  at  last  it  nearly  r^iieinbies 
^  cheesy  matter  which  is  found  in  scrofulous  absorbent  glands. 

^'  In  most  instances  several  abscesses  Vekt  \AtBCe  in  succession^  but 
at  various  intervals;  some  of  which  h^l,  while  others  remain  open^ 
in  the  fovm  of  fisculoui  sinuses,  at  the  bottom  of  whicb  easiou^ 
bone  may  be  dktingaished  by  mean»of  a  probe. 

The  disease  not  unfrequeiKly  remains  in  this  state  for  sovtral^ 
moothAy  or  even  fbr  a  much  longer  period,  without  the  coasuiudoa. 
being  materially  disturbed..  In  the  less  fortunate  cases,  the  paliftitw 
at  last  becomes  afiiacted  with  a  hectic  fever,  under  which  he  gtadiy»Uy. 
sintu»  unless  the  cause  of  it  be  removed  by  amputation.  At  9|||.er 
times  a  curative  process 'begins;  the  sinuses  close;  the  c^ema  s(!|b« 
sides;  and  the  patient  ultimately  recovers,  cither  with  or  without,  an 
anchylosis ;  accordingly  as  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  articulating, 
surfaces  has  taken  place.  But  th^  cure  is  always  tedious,  unless  tW 
disease  has  been  arrested  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  patient  with  a  scrofulous  joint,  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
anchylosis,  with  a  single  sinus  remaining  open,  and  waitinjj  for  m^)y 
yeafd,  t)eto!i? even  such  a  cove  as  anchylosis  affords,  can  be  sakl'  to 
betoMpli^ted.  The  <^hance  of  ultimate  recovery  is  not  the  same 
every  articulation;  and  I  have  observed^  that  it  is  much  less  where 
fhe  aiseas^  attacks  \he  complicated  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  ^^?'(> 
when  it  is  situated  in  those,  which,  though  of  a  larger  size,  arc 
a  more  simple  structure." 

^'  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  it  is  very  properly  remarlced 
by  Mr^  Brodie,  in  the  first  place,  that  tiie  practitioner  should, 
ever  recollect  the  inflammation  is  not  of  a  common  but  a 
specific  kind,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  bexemedied,  whiles 
the  cooatUutioo  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  abstractioin" 
qf.  blood  than  in  other  cases.  This  hint  we  think  both' 
Surgeon  and  Physician  would  do  well  to  jec6llect^  wbilv 
ttiiskiiig:  of  expedietita  to  mitigate  those  topioai  irdla^oint 
which  ar^  the  results  of  eonatitutional  predopositiom'  vL 
Iiave  seldom-  (onr  author  goes  oa  to  remark)  kn6wit>any 
ftetiefit  to  be  derived  in  these  affections  fronV  ' tbe^-liaenirf^ 
bMsters  or  stimulating  linitneots ;  nor  in  the'  easier  m  wtilbk'I' 
Iiave  tried  them  have  I  observed  caustic  ifesae^  t6'  be 
doctive  of  those  good  effects  which  are  so  distmct  ity  a«roHi^r 
variety  of  disease/*  Cold  lotions  are  occasionally  serviceable  V 
but  the  main  point  in  the  treatmet^t  is,  that  ^  the  jbiht  shoijla 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  quietude."  When  abscesses  are  ibriii- 
ingi  fomentations  and  poultices  may  be  employed ;  ajicl.  aftef 
these  havi^  huxst,  such  applicaUons  are  to  bn^i  coi^tiu^u^  ,or 
exchanged  for  simple  dressings;  as  circumstances  mny  requires. 
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Preaaore  by  means  of  stripes  of  linen  spread  with  soap  cerate, 
or  acfliesive  piaster,  may  be  made  with  advantage,  when  the 
matter  of  the  abscess  seems  upon  the  decline,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  shown  to  the  curative  process  by  means  of  anchy^ 
losia.  Country  air^  especially  that  of  the  sea-coast;  a 
nourishing  and  plain  diet;  regular  habits;  and  steel  medi« 
cioes,  constitute  the.  articles  of  general  treatment.  Cbaly- 
beates  are  eapeciaily  and  conapicuously  useful  in  tbesQ 
affwtioDS.  It  is  neoessary,  however^  to  continue  them  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time>  and  it  will  often  he  found 
expedient  to  vary  their  forms.  When  much  febrile  irritation 
is  present^  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  the  substitution  of  the 
mtneral  acids  for  the  steel  preparations.  The  question  of 
atmputatiott  our  author  very  properly  leaves  to  be  decided,' in 
a  great  measure^  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  When  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  is  very  decided  and  strong,  the  loss  of  the  limb  will 
sometimes  only,  be  a  mean  of  transferring  as  it  were  the 
diseased  action  to  another  part.  At  other  times  ttie  hectic 
wasting  consequent  upon  a  large  suppurating  surface  piay>e 
arrested  by  amputation. 

The  following  we  extract  from  among  the  successful  cases 
this  disease^  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Brodie's  voluine^-^ 

*  William  Moulds,  six  years  of  age,  having  a  scrofulous  as^ct, 
was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  on  tlie  25d  6f  F^bruary^ 
1814.    '  '.'.  /[ 

His  left  knee  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference  larger  tMii' 
tbe  other.  The  swelling  was  puffy  and  elastic ;  without  fluqtua)ioB, 
having  nearly  the  form  of  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  holies  ; 
but  ^ing  up  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  ligament  of  the  patelfa. 
The  joint  admitted  of  considerable  motion,  but  not  of  complete  flection 
and  extension.  He  conjphiined  of  pain,  which  x?as  worst  affrightf 
hot  never  veiy  severe.    It  was  somewhat  aggravated  by  pressure.  *  * 

^  'Hts  parents  attributed  the  complaint  to  sometriflinj;htin,  v^idhf 
he  ftad  nset  with  a  year  ago;  soon 'after  which,  a  slight  d*giNt0'ttf 
paio/iAd  tumekoiion,  was  first  observed,  which  had  coadnnaltaicb 
ibee^  and-faadiiiiariased,  particttiariy  within  the  last  mt)Dtb;i».  /:  if  n 
vf^nOiv/biS/adniiasionj  widi  a  view  to  the  >relief  of  the  ^^temal  iiif{ 
ilainimlioii^  bl^pd  was  taken  from  the  knee  by  jneans  of  Ic^b^^^i^ 
^MHItfv'  (A  cold  btion  was  applied ;  and  he  was  directed  to  take^  jj) 
q(|^  ^u^  ferri»  with  a  few  drops  of. the  tinctura  ferri  mariatis  th.r^^ 
tiiQfi4^^/  3d. of  March  the  kAce  was  bound  yp  iifi 

stripf^^pf  lijien  spread  with  soap  cerate,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  restrain 
the  m9tion  of  the. diseased  joint,  without  interfering  with  the  paticnt^)^ 
bodfty/iBxcrcise.        ,  ' 

J^arih  20.  The  swelling  was  somewhat  diminished;  and  He 
iSdi&^liyhip<iirtofpain.  .  . 

'** 'iSiWl  r. ' '  He  was  in  all  respects  better.   As  the  former  prcpii^ 
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iCRtiofis  of  iron  had  begun  to  disagree  withbim,  they  wmcfaaaged 
for  ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  three  times  in  the  day. 

^  April  20.  Scarcely  any  swelling  of  the  joint  reraahied:  vA 
there  was  no  pain  or  stiffness.    He  quitted  the  hospital." 

"  Caries  of  the  spine**  (the  next  subject  of  our  author'^  in- 
Testigation,)  may  have  its  origin,  he  tells  us,  sometimes  ia 
an  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  cartilages,  and  at  other  times  in 
k  morbid  condition  of  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bodies  of 
the  rertebrae  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  Iceep  this  fiict  in 
recollection,  since  the  probability  is,  that  issues,  which  at 
times  seem  so  serviceable  in  spinal  affections,  and  at  othei' 
times  appear  to  be  worse  than  useless,  may,  or  may  not,  be 
applicable,  as  the  disorder  has,  or  has  not  been  in  its  com- 
mencement cartilaginous.  The  two  varieties  of  the  disease, 
Mr.  Brodie  confesses  to  be  of  more  difficult  distinction  in  the 
mstance  of  these  than  in  that  of  other  articalations :  but,  may 
not  something,  at  least,  be  inferred  in  the  viray  of  diagnosis 
from  the  constitutional  habits  and  stamina  of  the  sufferer  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  two  orders  of  symptoms  may  be  ths  result  of 
caries  of  the  spine:  —  1st,  Those  which  are  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  morbid  conditipn  of  the  vertebrae  themselves,  and  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages.  2dly,  Those  which  arise  from  pressure  on 
the  spinal  marrow,  or  from  irritation  propagated  in  some  way  or 
another  to  this  important  part  of  the  nervous  system.  I  believe  it 
wilt  be  found  that  when  the  disease  is  situated  above  the  lumbar  re» 
gion,  it  almost  constantly  happens  that  these  two  sets  of  symptoms 
are  combined,  whereas  when  the  vertebne  of  the  loins  are  alone 
affected,  the  latter  set  of  symptoms  are  generally  wanting.  Perfa^A 
this  may  be  accounted  for  partly  from  the  greater  magnitude  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  in  consequence  of  which  a  much  mora 
extensive  caries  is  necessary  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  incnrva? 
tion  here,  than  elsewhere ;  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
spinal  marrow  here  terminating  in  the  bundle  of  nerves  belonging  to 
the  lower  extremities;  which  possess  a  difierent  structure,  exercise 
different  functions,  and  are  probably  of  a  less  susceptible  nature  than 
the  spinal  marrow  itself. 

Caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  usually  occasions  a  pain  in  the 
loini,  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  is  followed  by 
an  external  abscess,  showing  itself  in  the  groin,  or  in  some  other  sitna- 
tion,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  diseases,  which  are  confounded  with 
each  other,  under  the  name  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess. 

A  pain,  and  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  that  part  of  the  spine 
where  the  disease  has  begun ;  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest;  an 
uneasy  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  whole  abdomen  ; 
a  disturbed  state  of  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the 
urinary  bladder;  a  sense  of  weakness  and  aching,  and  occasional 
cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities ;  one  or  more  of  these  sympn 
toms,  according  to  the  part  of  the  spine  which  is  a&cted,  jmd  odier 
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ciitmMMRC^  min  most  imteoccs  met  with  btfora  the  Sum  of  tb« 
back  has  miilti^HMaiiy  mlteMlioB. 

^  In  tbe  gpemtcr  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
Mrvation,  the  curvamre  of  the  spine  has  been  first  notioed  about  six 
moQths  after  the  commencement  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  one  case 
odly  the  interval  Was  as  long  as  two  years/' 

Mr.  Brodie  goes  on  to  caution  the  yoone  Surgeon  against 
mistalciog  that  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  vi'hicb  arises 
fiom  a  weak  condition  of  the  muscles,  or  a  rickety  afiectioo 
of  the  bones,  from  that  under  consideration.    The  curvature 
from  mere  weakness     is  alwf^s  gradual,  never  angular ;  and 
this  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cui^vaitore  arising  from 
canes.''   In  the  treatment  of  spinal  disease,  rest  and  a  hori« 
zoDtal  position  are  absolutely  indispensable;  caustic  issues 
are  sometimea  abundantly  useful^  at  other  times  their  appli- 
cation 4oes  not  seem,  to  dp  any  thing  but  irritate ;  and  this 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  effects  of  one  and  the  same 
remedy  is  partly,  perhaps,  referrlble  to  the  principles  above ' 
adverted  to.   All  mstru mental  contrivances  are  to  be  depre-* 
Cited  b<?yMd  those 'which  are  constructed  with  a  vievr  simply 
to  support  the  cbltitnn  Of  the  Vertebral  and  take  off  the  weight 
of  tKfe  ftead  fh>tn  the'ulcer^ed  surfaces/'  when  the  patient  ia 
80  far  trotiVaTesceilt  as  to  be  permitted  to  resume  in  part  tfae^ 
upright  position.   *•  They  ought  never  to  be  eihploved  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  elongatmg;  the  spine  and  correctfug  .tbe^ 
deformity." 

in  the^  next  chapter  some  remarks  are  introduced  on  common! 
iaflamapation  of  the  articulating  extremity  of  a  bone;  on  ex-: 
foliatioB  wrilhoolaoy  obvious  cause ;  on  the  loose  cartilagiooii^ 
wbssanees  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  joints ;  on  fun-* 
gos  bsainatodety  or  medullary  sarcoma  occurring  in  joints ;  and 
«i  tike  elfects'  of  gout  upon  the  articulations.  In  these  re4 
maths,' Imwever,  we  meet  with  nothing  of  sufficient  .moi&en^ 
to  justify  the  extension  of  this  article,  already  carried,  fanr^  be* 
yond  our  prescribed  limits ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  cbncluM) 
sion  by  slightly  adverting  to  the  last  topic  of  this  most  intei 
resting  volume,  viz.  inflammation  of  the  bursas  mucosas. 
The  resulting  disease  is  of  coufse  Vnore  superficial  than'wh^tt' 
the  affection  falls  upon  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints 
itself.  Like  that  inflammation  it  is  sometimes  acote,^  but' 
more  frequently  chronic.  There  is  no  bursa  more  liable' 
to  be  inflamed  than  that  between  the  patella  and  the  skin 
and  JO  ibis  case  a  superficial  observer,  judging  from  the 
gcnaralform  of  the  tumiair,  and  the  ^pctuation  of  the, fluid, 
witlMMit  Etotioing  the  greater  redness  of  the  skin,  and  the  cir- 
cqmHaM^  of  i  the  ^lid^beiag  over^i  instead  of  libder  <he^ 
paiell^aaigbt  mtscake  Ib&icaie  for  ooe^  of  ioflaedmuntion  of  (he 
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tynoml  membmie  of  the  joint  itself/'  Ganglions  are  for  the 
most  \itLTt  constiluted  of  a  speciea  of  dropsy  of  the  bursae 
muoosa^i  which  occurs  somewnat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fluid  is  deposited  from  the  tanica  vaginalis  testis,  after  ^hat 
membrane  has  been  . the  seat  of  inflammation.  These  drop- 
sical collections  in  the  bursas  may  continue  for  months  or 
even  years.  In  the  treatment  of  inflamed  burss,  leeches^  and 
afterwards  blisters  or  liniments^  axe  called  for,  with  constitn-* 
tional  remedies  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  pre- 
ternatural collection  of  fluid  has  become  chronic,  a  puncture 
may  be  made  of  the  .tumor,  if  it  does  not  yield  to  friction  and 
blisters.  Mr.  Brodie  tells  us,  from  having  seen  the  perma- 
nently remedial  effects  of  suppuration,  when  that  process  had 
been  accidentally  produced,  be  has  been  indu(oed  to  bdn^  it 
on  b^  artificial  means. in  order  to  prevent  the  re-accumulation 
of  the  fluid ;  upon  similar  principles  with  those  which  direct 
the  permanent  cure  of  hydrocele.  He  caution^,  however, 
i^ainst  an  indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  practice  ;  and  one 
instance  he  adverts  to  where  the  passioe  a  seton  throngh  a 
large  tumor  of  a  bursa  mucosa,  situated  between  the  scapula 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  occasioned  death.  He  tells  ua, 
that  if  the  diseased  bursa  be  situated  superficially,  it  may  be 
removed  with  as  mudi  facility  as  an  encysted  tumor;  at  the 
same  time  he  savs,  he  has  never  performed  this  operatton 
bifflself|  nor  has  he.  ever  heard  of  its  being  done  by  others, 
except  on  the  bursa  which  is  situated  between  the  patella  and 
the  skin. 

•  Thus  have  we  endeavouced  to  put  our  readers  in  poasessioD 
of  the  general  ,  substance  of  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes 
that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  critical  inspection.  Mr.  Brodie 
we  think  deserves  well  both  of  the  profession  and  the  public, 
for  patient  investigation  and  the  displav  of  pathological 
acumen.  The  half  dozen  engravings  woich  are  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  though  perhaps  they  might  have  been 
spared  in  point  of  utility,  ire  executed  not  simply  with 
fidelity  to  nature,  but  also  -with,  a  nicety  and  beauty  that 
cannot  fail  to  eommapd  universal  admiration. 

lUeierckei  PhfdoUmquei  ei  Medkalei  sur  Us  Causes,  Its 
SymptomiMf  et  h  Traitement^  de  la  Graveile.  Par  F.  Ma- 
OBHDiE,  Docteur  en  MMecine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 
Profeaseur  d' Anatomic,  de  Physiologic  et  de  S6m£iotiqae, 
&c.  &c.   OcUvo,  pp.  91.   Paris,  1818. 


Th«  importance  of  the  study  of  urinary  concretions,  and 
the  imperfections- of  our  hitherto  acquired  knowledge  respect- 
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mg  their  formation  and  treataient,  must  be  sufficiently  obvioos 
to  those  vpon  whose  notice  the  distressing  and  ofen  un^ 
▼emable  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  almost  daily 
obtruded.  We  shsH  therefore  not  waste  our  own  time,  nor 
aooecessarily  tax  the  attention  of  our  readers,  by  declama^ 
tioQ  on  such  evident  troths;  but  proceed  directly  to  an  ana^ 
lysis  of  the  very  credkable  and  scientific  production  which  is 
destined  to  form  the  subject  of  our  present  article. 

In  publishing  this  work,  it  is  the  professed  object  of  Dr. 
Mageodie  to  state  the  result  of  his  investigations  respecting 
arinary  calculi;  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  knowledge  and  carefully  executed  physiolo«  ^ 
gical  experiments  to  practical  medicine.  The  volume  consists 
of  an  introductory  section,  containing  a  definition  of  calculous 
diseases  and  general  exposition  of  their  leading  symptoms^ 
aad  eleven  chapters.  The  former  ofiers  nothing  origmal  or 
interesting.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  attempt  a  faint  but  faith* 
fni  outline.  In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  thread  of  ana* 
lysis,  we  think  it  best  to  refrain,  at  present,  from  all  critical 
remarks,  and  state,  in  conclusion,  any  views  or  objections 
which  may  suggest  themselves  in  the  progress  of  our  review. 

Craptbu  Fibst.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gravel  and 
Stones  voided  by  Calculous  Patients.''  Dr.  Magendie  here 
tnces  historically  the  progress  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
chefl[iical  constitution  of  urioaiy  concretions,  from  Paracelsus 
to  Marcet.  All  the  calculi,  subjected  to  his  own  examina* 
tioo,  have  imariably  consisted  of  uric  acid  combined  with  a 
sBiall  portion  of  animal  matter,  probably  the  mucus  secreted 
by  the  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  other  varie- 
ties,  composed  of  the  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lim^  magnesia, 
sad  cystic  oxyde,  are  described  as  brag  of  very  rar6  occur- 
rea^.  Hence  correct  notions  on  the  properties  of  uric  acid, 
and  the  circumstances  which  determine  its  presence  in  the 
uriue,  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  gravel. 

In  the  Second  Chapter,  these  particulaw  relative  to  the 
Brio  acid  are  fully  developed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ma- 
geodie, and  experiments  in  confirmation  of  it  have  been,  some 
months  since,  detailed  by  bim*,  and  are  here  re-produced, 
tbat  the -urine  of  man  and  of  those  animals  which  feed  on 
kigUy  aaoled  sufaslaaces,  exclusively  contains  the  uric  acid ; 
sad  that  its  proportion  varies  with  that  of  the  azoted  aliment 
^kich  the  individual  consumes.  Not  a  trace  of  the  .  acid,  he 
asserts,  is  discoverable  in  the  urine  of  purely  herbivorous 


*  See  on  this  subject  M^moire  sur  les  Propridt^s  Nutritives  des 
SttbMaaces  qoi  ne  oontieoneot  pas  d'Aaote.  Annates  de  Chimic, 
Scptcoibre,  18 16. 
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animals.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  thei>e  exists  between 
the  diet  and  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  a  very 
intimate  relation. 

The  following  is  a  correct  sketch  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  history  of  this  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  it  bj 
weight,  consist  of— • 

Azote  39,16 

Carbon  33,61 

Oxygen  18,89 

Hydrogen   8,34 

100,00 

When  pure,  it  is  solid,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  specifically 
heavier  than  water ;  destitute  of  taste,  smell,  or  very  evident 
action  on  tincture  of  litmus,  and  not  decomposed  by  air. 
Water,  at  the  temperature  of  60®,  dissolves  but  1,1720^ of  its 
weight ;  at  212®  but  1,1 150,  and  deposits  it,  on  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  small  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  the  salts 
which  it  forms  with  salifiable  bases,  are  only  sensibly  soluble 
as  far  as  the  bases  are  so,  and  exist  in  excess ;  and  susceptible 
of  decomposition  by  almost  all  the  acids.  Finally,  this  acid 
has  a  very  feeble  capacity  of  saturation.  ' 

We  have  next  a  description  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  cystic  oxyde :  it  is  semi-transparent,  yellowish ;  and,  when 
distilled,  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  a  fetid  odour,  and  a 
heavy  offensive  oil  such  as  is  obtained  from  animal  substances, 
but  less  considerable  in  quantity  than  that  which  results  from 
distillation  of  uric  acid.  Like  this  acid,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  principally  composed  of  assote;  and  hence  its  formation  is 
probably  dependent  on  similar  causes.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  m  water ;  and  not  at  all  in  the  acetic,  tartaric,  or  citric 
aoids.  It  is  soluble  in  the  muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric, and  oxalic  acids,  Iinie->water,  and  pure  potash  and  soda, 
and  their  carbonates.  These  characters  constitute  a  farther 
relation  between  it  and  the  uric  acid. 

The  "  Causes  of  Gravd"  occupy  the  Thtbd  Chapter. 
In  order  to  ascertain  these,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  separation  of  the  uric  acid 
from  the  urine,  wherein  ordinarily  it  remains  dissolved. 

From  what  has  alreauy  been  advanced  respecting  the  solu- 
bility of  the  acid  in  water,  it  will  appear  that  the  urine  of 
man,  in  health,  being  about  86^,  can  only  dissolve  1,1500  of 
its  weight.  This  granted,  the  following  are  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole  causes,  at  present  known,  which,  by  diminishing 
the  solvent  property  of  the  urine  with  respect  to  the  acid,  may 
produce  urinary  concretions.— 1st.  Increase  of  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid,  that  of  the  urine  remaining  unchanged,  or  not 
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coffering  a  proportionate  increase.  2d.  Diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  urine,  that  of  the  acid  continuing  the  same,  or  not 
proportionately  diminishing.  And,  Sd.  Reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  urine,  its  quantity  or  nature  remaining  un- 
altered, or  suffering  the  modifications  above  indicated. 

Chapter  Fourth*  Among  the  Circumstances  which 
increase  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  production  of  gravel,"  a  sumptuous  fare,  composed  of 
animal  substances,  and  habits  of  indulgence,  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous rank.  A  sedentary  life,  and  advanced  age,  are  also 
favourable  to  its  formation.  As  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
iofluence  of  regimen  upon  it,  Dr.  Magendie  cites  the  case  of 
a  commercial  gentleman,  who,  exposed  to  great  and  repeated 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  invariablv  tormented  With  gout 
and  gravel  whenever  opulence  brought  with  it  the  means  of 
aensual  enjoyment,  and  was  as  constantly  forsaken  by  them 
when  the  luxuries  of  the  table  were  no  longer  accessible.- 
Persons,  moreover,  of  commonly  temperate  habits,  are  ob- 
served, a  few  hours  after  taking  an  inordinate  meal,  to  dis- 
charge high-coloured  urine  from  which  uric  acid  is  very 
copiously  deposited. 

So  long  as  the  quantity  of  urine  is  sufficient  to  hold  in  solu- 
tion the  uric  acid,  the  augmentation  of  the  latter  is  not  pro- 
ductiye  of  inconvenience;  but  the  proportion  of  urine  be* 
coming  inadequate,  concretions  are  speeaily  developed. 

The  Circumstances  which  augment  or  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  Urine,  and  hence  favour  or  oppose  the  formation  of 
.Gravel,"  are  reviewed  in  the  Fifth  Chavtbr  ;  but,  as  these 
circumstances  are  presently  to  be  recapitulated,  it  only  needs 
here  be  remarked,  that  a  regimen  composed  of  vegetable  subr 
stances,  with  water,  beer,  cider,  or  the  weaker  wmes,  has  a 
singular  effect  in  promoting  the  urinajy  secretion ;  while  in 
those  who  employ  an  animal  diet  with  strong  wines  or 
spirituous  liquors,  its  quantity  is  invariably  small :  and  even 
weak  fluids,  when  taken  warm  and  consequently  operating 
upon  the  skin,  will,  by  exciting  an  increased  flow  of  perspi- 
ration, induce  a  similar  result.  Herbivorous  animals  con- 
stantly discharge  a  much  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  carni- 
vora.  of  equal  bulk ;  and  in  the  latter,  when  restricted  to  a 
regimen  exclusively  vegetable,  this  secretion  is  sensibly 
increased.  By  contrasting  the  urinary  discharges  of  the 
rabbit  and  of  the  cat,  and  appealing  to  his  well  known  expe* 
riments  in  which  dogs  were  confined  to  a  regimen  of  sugar 
imd  water.  Dr.  Magendie  believes  that  the  preceding  propo- 
sitions may  be  satisfactorily  established. 

Some  other  causes  are  here  adverted  to ;  but  these,  the 
fecapitul^tion  will  comprdiend;  and  the  Sixth  Ch^ptei^, 
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upon  the Inflaence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Urine  on  the 
developemeot  of  Gravel/'  may  be  briefly  dismbsed  by  re- 
marking, that  in  advanced  age  the  temperature  of  the  kumaa 
body,  and  consequently  that  of  all  its  fluids,  suffer  a  very  aen* 
sible  reduction  ;  and  that  probably  the  action  of  severe  and 
long-continued  cold  on  the  surface,  may  also,  by  exercising  a 
similar  influence,  contribute  to  the  production  of  uriaary 
concretions.  * 

In  the  Seventh  Chapter,  other  particular  Causes  of 
Gravel"  are  reviewed.  As  some  individuals,  v/ho,  from  their 
age  and  habits  of  dietetic  indulgence,  would  seem  predisposed 
to  the  invasion  of  calculous  diseases,  entirely  escape ;  and  as 
others,  in  situations  and  circumstances  diametrically  opposite^ 
occasionally  sufler  from  them;  there  must  exist  some  un- 
known causes  capable  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  uric  acid, 
even  when  present  in  excess  in  the  urine,  and,  consequently, 
of  producing  its  separation  when  not  secreted  in  an  inordinate 
proportion.    Such,  at  least,  is  Dr.  Magendie's  explanation  of 


indigent  and  almost  wholly  herbivorous  inhabitants  of  Tun^ 
bridge  and  Lewes;  and  of  the  fact,  acknowledged  by  him- 
self, that  they  sometimes  occur  in  very  temperate  persons 
affected  with  flatulence,  acidity,  pyrosis,  and  other  signs  of 
disturbed  digestion,  and  have  even  been  known  invariably  to 
follow  the  dietetic  employment  of  salad  and  raw  fruits.  His 
is  a  circumstance  rather  unfortunate  for  the  character  of  con- 
sistency which  the  theories  of  a  philosopher  ought  to  sustain. 
But  we  have  promised  not  to  dij»turb  the  Professor  in  his 
azotic  dreams* 

The  opinions  of  British  writers  respecting  the  dependence 
of  calculous  complaints  on  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  or  intestinal  acidity,  are  decried  by  Dn  Magendie 
as  unscientiflc,  and  unworthy  of  men  signalized  by  their  pro- 
gress in  the  paths  of  experimental  philosophy.  The  indiges- 
tion frequently  attendant  on  these  diseases  should,  he  thinks, 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  secondary  aflfection,  of  simultaneous 
origin,  than  as  either  cause  or  consequence  of  the  formatioa 
of  urinary  concretions:  that  they  are,  ia  fact,  co-existent 
affects  of  other  causes. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate and  humid  countries  are  extremely  prone  to  the 
attacks  of  gravel;  while  those  of  tlie  cold  and  equatorial 
regions  enjoy  a  signal  immunity  from  it.   Calculous  diseases. 


*  ^ee  Dr.  Scudamore's  masterly  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Goui.  I 
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&nr  extmple^  are  of  very,  rare  occurrence  in  India.  How 
far  then  does  climate^  it  may  be  inquired,  influence  their* 
production?  In  reply  to  this  question  Dr.  Magendie  affirms, 
that  such  diSerence  is  referrible  not  so  much  to  atmo^ 

Sherical  peculiarities  as  to* the  nature  of  the  aliments  which 
B  people  commonly  employ;  and  he  strengthens  his 
aigument  by  an  observation  of  M.  Orfila  respecting  the 
excess  of  uric  acid' in  the  urine  of  the  inhabitants  of  Majorca, 
who  subsist  principally  on  fish  and  other  highly  seasoned 
animal  substances,  and  strong  spirituous  liquors,  and  their 
consequent  subjection  to  calculous  disorders*. 

To  the  dietetic  employment  of  hard  waters^  and  culinary 
salt,  and  the  ingestion  of  fruit  stones,  was  the  formation 
of  Urinary  concretions  once  very  commonly  ascribed.  The 
fallacy  of  such  crude  notions,  it  were  in  this  enlightened 
age  almost  needless  to  expose.  There  exists  not  between 
the  elements  of  these  concretions,  and  muriate  of  soda,  or 
the  ligneous  substance  constituting  the  envelope  of  certaiit 
fruits,  the  slightest  resemblance.  Almost  equally  remotef 
is  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  calcareous  matter 
of  the  selenitic  waters.  These  waters  in  fact  operate  as  a 
preservative  against  calculous  affections,  and  may  be  advan-* 
tageously  administered  in  their  cure.  The  villagers  of 
Arcueil,  whose  waters  are  loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
exhibit  a  singular  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  stone 
and  gravel. 

On  recapitulation  of  all  that  relates  to  the  causes,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  urinary  concretions,  they  are  evidently  reducible 
to  the  following  heads  : — 1st.  Mature  and  old  age.  2d.  Diet 
nnduly  nutritious,  and  principally  composed  of  highly  azoted 
substances.  3d.  Deficiency  of  exercise,  literary  labour,  and 
confinement  to  bed.  4th.  The  habit  of  drinking  too  little, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  beverage,  ^th.  Indulgence 
in  generous  wines  and  strong  spiiits.  6th.  Abundant 
perspirations,  and  all  serous  evacuations  occurring  in  persons 
otherwise  predisposed  to  gravel.  7th.  The  mischievous 
habit  of  retaining  the  urine  long  in  the  bladder.  And, 
6tb.  Particular  causes,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be 


*  Do  not  many  of  the  nations  of  the  more  northern  and  arctic 
vpg^ons  subsist  principally  on  iisfa  and  other  animal  substances? 
And  does  not  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed, 
by  its  evident  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  urine,  favour  ih6 
precipitation  of  the  uric  acid,  and  consequently  the  developement 
of  calculous  diseases  ?  How  then  happens  it  that  such  diseases  are 
to  rare  among  them  as  is  reported  by  travellers,  and  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Magendie?— Rev. 
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misCakeD)  although  their  mode  of  operalioa  is  at  pieient 
inexplicable. 

The  preceding  remarks,  it  is  obvious,  are  only  applicable 
to  the  concretions  formed  of  uric  acid.  The  particular 
causes  of  those  which  consist  of  the  phosphate  or  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  cystic  oxyde,  are  utterly  unknown.  Happily, 
however,  these  varieties  are,  comparatively  to  the  former, 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Remarks  on  the  Symptoms  of  Gravel,  and  the  situations 
wheiie  the  concretions  form,"  compose  the  Eighth  Chaptbr. 
It  contains  nothing  new  on  the  symptomatology  or  diagnosis 
of  calculous  affection* 

Chapter  Ninth.  Corative  indications,  and  genera! 
Remedies  in  the  Treatment  of  Gravel."  The  following  are  the 
principal  curative  indications  which  present  themselves  in  this 
disease  ;-->-to  diminish  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  secreted  by 
the  kidneys;  to  augment  the  secretion  of  urine  ;  to  prevent, 
by  saturating  it,  the  solidificalion  of  the  uric  acid ;  and,  the 
concretions  once  formed,  to  favour  their  discharge,  and 
attempt  their  solution.  We  shall  pass  in  successive  but 
rapid  review,  the  means  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
these  four  indications. 

1.  General  abstinence  in  the  consumption  of  food,  and  re- 
striction to  small  Quantities  of  flesh  meat,  and  other  alimentary 
substances  abounding  in  azote ;  or,  in  severe  cases,  the  utter 
prohibition  of  them,  and  of  strong  wines  and  spirituous  liquors, 
ror  those  who  consume  animal  food  at  breakfast,  it  will 
suffice  to  discontinue  this  practice.  Others  should  be 
directed  to  reduce  the  quantity  taken  at  dinner.  Bread, 
particularly  that  made  of  rye,  pastry,  farinaceous  and  green 
vegetables,  rice  and  sugar,  may  commonly  be  allowed  with- 
out limitation,  except,  indeed,  pastry  and  wheaten  bread,  which 
contain  azote  in  considerable  quantity.  Several  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  when,  from  the  number  or  volume  of  the  concretions,  the 
disease  assumes  an  unusually  obstinate  or  severe  form,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic  measures. 

2.  The  most  simple  method  of  increasing  the  secretion 
of  urine  consists  in  the  copious  ingestion  of  aqueous  and 
diuretic  fluids ;  and  a  complete  cure  of  calculous  affections 
has  sometimes  been  accomplished  by  the  mere  adoption 
of  this  easy  practice.  It  signifies  little  what  be  the  nature 
or  composition  of  the  beverage ;  for  all  vegetable  infusions 
and  mineral  waters,  and  other  boasted  specincs  in  gravel,  are 
probably  indebted  for  the  reputation  which  they  enjoy  to 
their  diluent  properties.  Such,  however,  as  are  most  coo* 
genial  to  the  taste  and  stomach  of  the  patient,  should  be 
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preferred.  Tn  very  severe  cases  they  may  be  drank  to  the 
amoant  of  five  or  six  quarts  ^daily.  The  only  inconvenience 
to  be  dreaded  from  this  practice  is  the  debihtating  influence 
vhich  it  sometimes  exerts  on  the  digestive  organs*  Such 
iocoQvenience  may  yet  be  frequently  obviated  by  the  ad« 
mioistration  of  iced  drinks.  Wine  and  spirits  should  only 
be  allowed  in  a  largely  diluted  form. 

3.  The  preceding  means  4)roving  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  solidification  of  the  uric  acid,  other  measures,  suggested 
by  chemical  and  physiological  knowledge,  must  be  resorted 
to.  These  consbt  in  saturating  the  uric  acid  with  earthy  or 
alkaline  bases,  so  as  to  form  the  various  urates ;  a  class  of 
salts  much  more  soluble  than  uric  acid  itself.  The  sub- 
stances in  question  are  pure  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
their  carbonates,  with  excess  of  base.  Their  respective  doses 
snd  modes  of  administration  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  here.  It  is  requisite,  however,  that  they  should 
be  administered'  in  such  quantities,  and  so  perseveringly, 
as  to  impart  a  decidedly  alkaline  character  to  tlie  urine. 
Mere  saturation  of  the  uric  acid  will  not  suffice ;  for  the 
urates  are  only  soluble  in  an  excess  of  their  respective  bases, 
and  may  be  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids.  Thus,  if 
there  exist  not  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  urine,  the  urates 
might  be  precipitated,  and  form  a  new  species  of  concretion 
quite  as  troublesome  as  the  more  ordinary  kinds.  No 
exclusive  preference  can  be  given  in  practice  to  any  of  the 
varieties  of  alkali  above  mentioned.  Any  one  of  them  not 
agreeing,  or  after  a  time  ceasing  to  agree  with  the  stomach, 
some  other*  mu^i  be  substituted  for  it.  And  it  is  essential  to 
the  permanent  success  of  these  remedies  in  calculous  diseases, 
that  the  diet  should  be  revolutionized,  and  all  the  causes 
fiivourable  to  their  developement  be  obviated  in  the  way 
which  has  before  been  pointed  out. 

4.  The  measures  recommended  by  Dr.  Magendie  to  be 
pursued  in  the  expulsion  of  urinary  calculi,  or  in  the  attempt 
at  dieir  dissolution,  are  such  as  experience,  or  the  perusal  of 
the  preccdittg  pages,  woiild  naturally  suggest  to  every  intelli- 
gent practitioner.  When  the  discharge  of  the  gravel  is 
effected  with  facility,  and  the  symptoms  are  consequently 
slight,  the  copious  ingestion  of  pure  water,  or  other  simple 
aqueous  fluid,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  them. 
The  evacuation  of  the.  smaller  calculi  may  also  be  expedited 
by  exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a  rough  carriage,  and 
occasional  emetics,  which  latter  have,  moreover,  the  eflect 
of  relieving  the  digestive  organs  from  the  embarrassment  so 
ftequently  attendant  on  these  diseases.  But  such  measure! 
are  obviously  improper  when  a  calculous  attack  is  accom- 

vou  XI.  —  NO.  6i.  I 
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panied  by  severe  pain,  fever,  vomiting,  stranguary,  and 
other  phenomena,  indicating  the  presence  of  high  constitu* 
tional  irritation  and  disturbance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
abstinence,  local  and  general  blood- letting,  fomentations,  and 
the  warm-bath,  may  be  beneficially  employed.    And  if,  on 
the  decline  of  these  active  symptoms,  the  expulsion  of  one 
or  more  concretions  do  not  take  place,  it  will  be  proper,  with 
a  view  of  determining  this  important  event,  to  prescribe  a 
continuance  of  the  bath  and  fomentations  with  diuretics,  dry 
frictions  on  the  loins  and  abdomen,  employed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  favour,  the  descent  of  the  calculus  from  the 
kidney,  active  exercise,  and  repeated  emetics.     If  there 
be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  calculus  is  arrested  at  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  ureter,  or  retained  in  any  excavation 
of  the  bladder,  its  extrication  should  be  attempted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sound  into  this  organ,  or  of  a  finger  into 
the  rectum*.     The  removal   of  a  stone  impncled  in  the 
urethra   may  be  accomplished  by  copious  administration 
of  weak  fluids,  oily  injecitions  into,  or  methodical  pressure 
upon  the  canal,  or,  finally,  by  a  surgical  operation.    All  the 
practicable  means  of  efl'ecting  the  expulsion  of  calculi  having 
failed  of  success,  it  only  remains  to  attempt  their  dissolution; 
and  this,  obviously  enough,  if  attainable,  will,  according  to 
the  views  and  doctrines  of  our  Professor,  be  accompltt»hed 
by  a  .prohibition  of  azoted  alimentary  substances,  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  alkahne  remedies.    Such  treatment, 
even  if  the  main  object  of  its  institution  be  not  attained^  will 
at  all  events  tend  greatly  to  palliate  the  suiTcrings  of  the 
patient. 

The  Tenth  Chapter,  on  the  "  Empirical  Treatment  of 
Gravel,'*  relates  merely  to  the  occasional  efficacy  of  purga- 
tives, rhubarb,  small  doses  of  magnesia,  cinchona,  cold  and 
sulphureous  baths,  country  air,  change  of  residence  or  occu- 
pation, and  powerful  moial  afiections,  in  this  dis^ease.  While 
allov^ing  the  notorious  fact  of  ihtir  beneficial  operation,  Dr. 
Magendie  finds  himself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain,  consist* 


•  No  mention  is  here  made  of  a  method  which  has  been  judi- 
ciously recommended,  and  often  successfully  employed,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  the  expulsion  of  a  calculus,  after  its  descent  from  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder,  ere  by  residence  in  the  latter  organs  its 
volume,  and  consequently  the  difficulty  of  its  evacuation,  have  been 
increased.  This  method  consists  in  placing  the  patient's  body,  and 
causiji^  him.  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  it  in  that  position,  which 
will  bring  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  into  the  roost  depending 
situation;  and  meanwhile  increasing  .the  urinary  secredon  by  the 
copious  exhibition  of  tepid  and  diluent  fiuidv —  R£t> 
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eotlj  with  the  doctrines  which  he  has  been  broaching  and 
the  theory  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  this  stabborn  pheno* 
menon. 

"  The  Treatment  of  Gravel  when  the  Concretions  are  not 
formed  of  Uric  Acid/' constitutes  the  subject  of  the  Eleventh 
and  last  Chaptek.  Ignorant  of  the  causes  which  determine 
the  formation  of  calculi  composed  of  cystic  oxyde,  of  oxalate 
or  phosphate  of  lime,  Dr.  Magendie  professes  himself  inca« 
pable  of  pointing  out  any  fixed  or  scientific  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  their  removsil. 

As  the  cystic  oxyde,  however,  is  a  highly  azoted  substance, 
•nd  hence  probably  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  causes  which  produce  the  uric  acid;  and  as  it  is, 
moreover,  soluble  in  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates;  the 
treatment  which  is  so  successfully  employed  against  uric 
acid  concretions  might  also  be  very  plausibly  instituted  for 
the  removal  of  the  former  variety.  Experience  itself  can 
alone  determine  the  result. 

From  the  employment  of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  acids 
against  urinary  concretions  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
Dr.  Magendie  has  never  witnessed  any  beneficiil  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  deposition  has  appeared  to  be 
augmented  by  their  use.  The  only  method  then  to  be  pur- 
SQed  in  such  cases,  must  have  for  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  an  abundant  urinary  secretion  in  order  to  favour  the  disso- 
lution of  the  snlt,  and  the  prevention  of  the  uneasiness  and 
debility  invariably  attendant  on  the  afi'ection. 

Neither  theory  nor  empiricism,  concludes  Dr.  Magendie, 
has  yet  indicated  anything  relative  to  the  treatment  of  that 
rare  variety  of  concretions  which  are  composed  of  oxalate  of 
liaie. 

Here  the  volume  closes.  During  our  examination  of  it 
we  have  cursorily  noticed  the  traces  of  overweening  attach- 
ment to  a  favourite  theory,  and  slightly  glanced  at  some 
inconsistencies  which  it  displays.  To  the  correctness  of  the 
learned  author*s  experiments  and  deductions  respecting  the 
influence  of  azote  in  the  production  of  uric  acid,  our  own 
observation,  we  must  candidly  declare,  furnishes  great  and 
almost  insuperable  objections:  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
stitutes the  foundation-stone  both  of  his  theory  and  his  book. 
Yet,  while  questioning  the  principle  of  its  operation,  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  practice 
which  he  inculcates.  The  same  end  may  unquestionably  be 
attained  by  very  opposite  means-  And  we  can  positively 
assure  Dr.  Magendie,  that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  all  the 
phenomeDa  of  gravel  subdued,  and  the  inordinate  secretion  of 
nric  acid  speedily  reduced,  by  perseverance  in  a  diel  con- 
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tisting  of  plain  animal  food,  ^a  biscuit,  rice,  potatoe,  and 
other  farinaceons  vegetables,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of 
white  wine  or  diluted  brandy ;  and  from  which  animal  fat  and 
ot'/s,  fruit,  taladf  and  other  green  vegetables,  sugar,  bread, 
pastry,  and  all  alimentary  substances  prone  to  fermentation  in 
the  stomach,  have  been  rigorously  excluded.  The  success  of 
this  plan  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  occasional  prescription  of 
magnesian  purgatives,  and  the  administration  of  the  solution 
of  pure  potash  (the  liquor  potassa  of  the  London  Pfaarniaco- 
poeia),  largely  diluted,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  drams 
daily* 


our  opinions  and  experience  on  this  very  important  subject, 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  claiming  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and,  we  trust,  that  of  Dr.  Magendie  also,  to  their 
more  full  developement  and  illustration. 

An  English  translation  of  Dr.  Magendie*s  interesting  little 
work,  is,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  already  announced ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  professional  men  not  merely  to  purchase 
but  to  peruse  it.  The  scientific  views  which  it  developes, 
and  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  research  which  it  displays,  while 
they  carry  reproof  to  the  heart  of  the  indolent,  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  and  instruct  the  zealous.  We  are,  indeed,  do 
strangers  to  the  obloquy  and  neglect  with  which,  in  this  coan« 
try,  foreign  medical  literature  has  too  commonly  been  treated. 
But  notions,  thus  illiberal  and  contracted,  are,  we  would  fain 
hope,  raoirlly  giving  way  to  more  correct  and  enlightened 
views.  Nor  shall  we  ever  cease  most  loudly  to  deprecate  and 
deplore  an  indulgence  in  prejudices  so  incalculably  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  science,  and  ahke  disgraceful  to  the  in- 
tellect  and  to  the  heart  whence  they  emanate,  and  wherein 
they  are  suffered  to  exist. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  REVIEWING  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  received  a  letter  pf  remonstrance,  signed  "  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society," 
on  account  of  an  allusion  which  was  made  in  our  last  Number 

•  Few  Practitioners  are  seemingly  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  admirable  medicine  may  be  given,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  effects.  After  several  years'  exten- 
sive trial  of  its  powers,  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  its  large 
or  long  continued  employment.  A  similar  preparation  of  soda  would, 
we  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Pharma* 
copttia.  —  Rbv. 
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to  a  sermon  preached  in  behalf  of  that  excellent  Institution.  In 
this  letter  we  are  charged  with  qnjust  conduct  towards  the 
preacher,  and  with  alluding  improperly  to  the  charily  for  which 
he  preached  :  to  both  of  w  hich  accuMations  we  plead  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  not  guilty :  nay,  the  very  showing  of  the 
letter  fully  bears  us  out  in  the  propriety  of  our  strictures. 
The  thing,  however,  was  alluded  to  en  badinage,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  it  should  be  taken  up  by  any  persons  or  party  in  a 
serious  manner.  Towards  the  particular  individual  concerned 
we  bear  the  highest  respect,  but  we  have  often  lamented,  no, 
laughed  at  his  wrong-headed ness  on  medical  topics ;  and 
wit^  respect  to  the  Institution,  the  cause  of  which  ne  so  ably 
and  eloquently  advocated,  so  far  from  wishing  to  do  it  the 
smallest  injury,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  it  as  our  most 
sincere  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  charity  in  the  metropolis 
more  worthy  of  every  supports  but  let  not  one  good  thing  be 
lauded  at  the  expense  of  another;  and  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  it  is  quite  as  much  an  interference  with  nature  to  place 
a  truss  upon  a  protruded  intestine,  as  it  is  to  administer  a  ca- 
thartic in  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  or  to  withdraw 
blood  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  inflammation. 
The  fact  is,  that  art  must  interfere  with  nature  when  nature 
cooimils  aberrations;  and  Surgeon  and  Physician  in  this  re- 
spect are  precisely  in  the  same  predicament.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  for  them  both  to  be  careful,  lest,  in  wishing  to  do  what 
is  necessary,  they  proceed  too  far;  and  it  behoves  them  like- 
wise to  indulge  a  mutual  good*w«lI  and  esteem  for  each  other. 

N.  B.  We  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  our  design  of 
presenting  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  chemistry  of  1818  in  our 
present  umber,  on  account  of  the  unexpected  press  of  other 
matter.  Our  engagement  on  this  head  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ful6l  in  the  February  Number,  when  we  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a  general  nosological  synopsis  of  the  year  with  the 
accompanying  meteorological  remarks. 


PART  III. 


SELECTIONS. 


On  the  Action  of  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas  on  Sulphuretted  Hy^ 
drogen  Gas.    By  '1  hum  as  Thomson,  M.D.  F.ll.S. 


It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  was  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  bulk  of 
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the  two  gases  diminishes^  and  a  quantity  of  sulphur  isxlepo 
sited  on  the  sides  of  the  jar.  He  found  that  five  measures  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  six  measures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  thus  mixed,  were  reduced  to  three  measures*.  On 
turning  to  Messrs.  Aiken's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
neralogy, published  in  1807,  1  find  exactly  the  same  experi- 
ments related  as  those  previously  given  by  Kirwan  in  his 
paper  "  On  Hepatic  Air."  1  conceive,  therefore,  that  these 
gentlemen  did  not  make  any  experiments  on  the  subject  them- 
selves; but  simply  adopted  Mr.  Kirwan's  results;  though  the 
want  of  a  reference  to  that  gentleman  might  at  first  lead  to 
the  notion  that  the  experiments  related  were  their  own.  The- 
nard,  in  his  Traite  de  Chimie,"  vol.  i*  p.  539>  informs  us, 
that  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  on  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  has  been  fully  examined ;  that  the  two  gases  decom- 
pose each  other  reciprocally,  and  form  water  and  sulphur; 
that  the  action  is  instantaneous,  if  the  gases  be  moist ;  but 
very  slow  if  they  be  dry  ;  and  that  rather  more  than  two  parts 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  requisite  to  decompose  one  part 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

These  were  all  the  circumstances  respecting  the  action  of 
these  two  gases  on  each  other  which  1  could  find  in  chemical 
books  at  the  time  that  1  was  employed  in  preparing  the  fifth 
edition  of  my  System  of  Chemistry  for  the  press.  As  they  did 
not  appear  at  all  satisfactory,  I  found  myself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  omitting  all  attempts  to  explain  this  action  in  my  Sys- 
tem, and  to  place  the  fact  among  the  list  of  subjects  which 
required  further  investigation  ;  of  which  1  found  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a  pretty  copious  list.  These  topics 
I  piopose  to  investigate  in  succession ;  and  1  shall  lay  the  re- 
sult of  my  experiments  occasionally  before  the  readers  of  the 
Annals. 

1  he  gases  employed  by  Kirwan  were  probably  not  absolutely 
pure.  He  did  not  examine  with  sufficient  care  the  volumes  of 
the  two  gases  requisite  to  produce  the  greatest  condensa- 
tion ;  nor  is  his  account  of  the  properties  of  the  residual  gas 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  its  nature.  There  is  the 
same  want  of  precision  in  the  account  given  by  1'henard. 
According  to  hmi,  rather  more  than  two  volumes  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  are  decomposed  by  one  volume  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  and  the  result  is  water  and  solphur.  In  these  two 
gases  the  weight  of  the  atom  is  just  double  the  specific  gravity 
(supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas  to  be  unity). 
We  may,  therefore,  substitute  atom  for  volume. 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1786,  p.  118. 
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Salplmr.  Atomi. 

$  atoms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contain*  -  2  atoms  -f  2  hydrogen. 

2  atoms  sulphurous  acid  contains  1  +2  oxygen. 

Frooi  this  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  two  gases  decompose 
each  other,  and  form  water  and  sulphur,  they  will  be  com- 
pletely condensed  when  we  mix  two  volumes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  one  volume  oF  sulphurous  acid  ;  proportions 
which  do  not  tally  completely  with  the  statement  of  1  henard. 

On  repeating  the  experiment  over  mercury  with  gases  per- 
fectly pure  and  sufficiently  dry,  I  found  that  the  two  gases  are 
completely  condensed,  and  lose  their  g^iseous  state  entirely 
when  we  mix  three  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
with  two  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Two  volumes  of 
the  former,  when  mixed  with  one  of  the  latter  gas,  did  not 
undergo  complete  condensation.  The  substance  formed  was 
quite  dry  ;  and  I  could  not  separate  any  moisture  from  it  bj 
the  application  of  heat,  or  by  any  other  method  which  I  could 
think  of.  Hence  we  have  no  experimental  proof  of  the  for- 
mation of  water ;  nor  is  theory  more  favourable  to  the  notion. 
Let  us  substitute,  as  before,  atom  for  volume,  that  we  may 
judge  of  the  elements  which  have  acted  on  each  other. 

Atonii.  Atonu. 

3  atoms  of  sulph.  hydrogen  contain- • '3  sulphur     3  hydrogen.  . 
2  atoms  sulphurous  acid  contain  2  sulphur  +  4  oxygen. 

So  that  there  are  present  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  four 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Were  these  bodies  to  unite  and  form  water, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  would  remain  one  atom  of  oxygen  gas 
uncombined,  which  would  amount  in  bulk  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  half  a  volume.  In  my  experi- 
ment I  mixed  over  mercury  twelve  cubic  inches  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  with  eight  cu./ic  inches  of  oxygen  gas.  If 
Thenard's  statement  were  accurate,  namely,  that  water  is 
formed  during  the  action  of  these  two  gases  on  each  other,  the 
residual  oxygen  gas  would  have  amounted  to  two  cubic  inches; 
whereas  there  was  no  residue,  except  an  insignificant  bubble 
of  common  air  not  larger  thau  a  pea. 

I  think  after  the  preceding  derail  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Thenard,  that,  when  these  two  gases  are 
mixed^  they  are  converted  into  water  and  sulphur,  is  inaccu- 
rate, in  reality,  the  two  gases  unite  together  and  form  a  com- 
pound, which  has  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  sulphur,  though 
it  possesses  properties  somewhat  diflferent  from  that  combus- 
tible substance. 

Its  colour  is  orange-yellowy  withotit  any  mixture  of  the 
greenish  tinge  which  distinguishes  sulphur.    It  is  not  tasteless, 
like  sulphur,  but  gives  a  sensibly  acid  impression  to  the  tongue : 
this  impression  becomes  at  last  hot,  or  peppery,  and  contmues 
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in  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  dry  com- 
pound is  applied  to  paper  stained  blue  with  litmus,  it  does  not 
produce  any  sensible  change  on  it;  but  if  we  moisten  the 

Eapcr  ever  so  little,  it  is  immediately  rendered  red  by  it. 
lence  I  conceive  that  this  compound  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties. But  it  is  an  acid  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose  in  chemistry,  as  it  is  decomposed  by  all  liquid  bodies 
that  I  have  tried;  namely,  water,  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and  as  it  does  not  sensibly  unite  with  the  salifi* 
aUe  bases  when  presented  in  a  dry  state.  The  acid  which 
gives  the  red  tinge  ta  vegetable  blues  is  neither  the  sulphuric 
nor  sulphurous;  for  when  the  compound  is  agitated  in  barytes 
water,  no  immediate  precipitate  takes  place;  though  if  we 
boil  the  mixture,  a  dirty  grey  precipitate  at  last  falls. 

When  the  compound  is  heated,  it  becomes  soft  and  ductile; 
but  requires  for  fusion  a  higher  temperature  than  sulphur. 
But  rf  the  heat  be  continued,  a  kind  of  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  the  compound  is  converted  into  common  sulphur, 
which  burns  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  the  compound  is  agitated  with  water,  that  liquid  be- 
comes milky,  acquires  a  slightly  acidulous  taste,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  common  sulphur  is  speedily  deposited.  The  very  wne 
dec<)mposicion  is  produced  by  alcohol. 

With  potash  it  does  not  * com  bine  unless  water  be  present, 
and  in  that  case  nothing  is  formed  but  common  sulphuret  of 
potash. 

I  have  tried  the  action  of  various  other  re-agents  upon  this 
compound;  but  the  phenomena  presented  were  so  little  re- 
markable that  they  seem  scarcely  entitled  to  be  related. 

I'his  is,  perhaps,  the  first  acid  compound  hitherto  observed 
which  contains  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united  to  a  com- 
bustible basis.  •  Though  of  little  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  of  some  little  value  as  far  as  the  theory  is 
concerned  ;  for  it  possesses  the  properties  of  acidity  in  a  very 
wt^ak  degree,  so  much  so  that  (  have  not  been  able  to  succeed 
ih  uniting  it  with  atiy  salifiable  basis.  This,  I  think,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Dr.  Murray's  notion,  that  the  greatest  degree 
oF  acidity  is  given  to  bodies  by  the  joint  union  of  oxygen  and 
bydrogeui  is  not  countenanced  by  chemical  facts,  nor  con- 
sistent with  the  phenomena  of  the  science. 

1  have  not  given  this  new  compoon^d  a  name,  becaase  it  is 
not  likely  ever  to  be  employed  for  any  useful  purpose.  Per- 
haps the  term  hydrosulphurous  acid,  though  not  quite  caiTecl, 
might  be  applied  to  it  without  much  impropriety. 

{From  TkomtonU  Annali  PMoi^k^.) 
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PART  IV. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

r-r-T  -rr-"  i    r  ■   ■   ■   !■■  jr. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Memoir  on  the  Nervous  Ganglia  of  the  Nasal  Cavitiei:^ 
The  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  the  sentationlb- 
of  taste  and  smell,  must  have  been  noticed  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  human  observation.  The  powerful  influence  which 
certain  substances  applied  eithar  to  the  pituitary  or  palatine^ 
membrane  are  known  to  exert  on  the  amacent  organ,  pre- 
sents a  sufficiently  striking  illustration  ot  this  fact:  yet  are; 
we  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  attracted,  except  in  a  very 
desultory  way,  the  notice  of  the  Physiologist,  or  been  eluci* 
dsted  by  his  researches.  By  demonstrating  that  sucb  xela«' 
tious'of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  organs  are  dependent  oi^ 
the  presence  of  certain  nervous  ganglia,  and  that  these 
Csogiia  communicate  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  various* 
ganglia  in  the  vicinity,  Dr.  Cloquet*,  of  Paris>  hopes  to  osta^ 
blish  a  fact,  alike  interesting  to  anatomy  and  physiology*. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  description  into  wbicb, 
with  this  view,  he  has  minutely  entered.  >  - 

The  anterior  palatine  foramen,  opening  on  the  palatine^ 
nolt  ioMiiediately  behind  the  two  middle  incisor  teeth,  and 
beforcating  as  it  ascends  in  order  to  communicate  with  eaph. 
nostril  by  a  distinct  orifice,  must  be  well  known  and  recoU 
lected  by  even  the  most  superficial  anatomist*  From  the  io^ 
terior  of  these  canals,  two  yet  smaller  branch  off  to  the  riglu. 
aodleft,  but  are  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  their  cours^^ 
and  replaced  by  others.  Their  superior  opening,  perfectly^ 
distinct  from  the  orifices  of  the  palatine  canal,  exists  at  the^ 
point  of  union  between  the  vomer  and  superior  maxillary 
bones.  It  has  long  been  disputed  by  anatomists  whether  the: 
pituitary  meittbrane  lines  or  contributes  to  close  the  prio^, 
cipal  passages  of  this  canal.  Cuvier,  and  Jacobson,  a  Danish 
anatomist,  have,  however,  recently  decided  that  thi^  orifice,, 
although  existing  in  other  mammifera,  is  deficient  in  the  hu- 
man subject  and  the  horse ;  and  that  principally  in  berbivor- 
ons  animals  the  adjacent  region  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  occu- 
pied by  a  peculiar  organ  liberally  supplied  with  nerves,  and 

*  Noiiveau  Jouuial  de  M^dedae,  Juillet,  181 8« 
liOI..  xu  — NO.  6l.  K  •  • 
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.tirol>aMy .  cmimiug  an  it#  peottOQor  tMse  faeulij  nel  m§ojed 
Dv  mau,  as  that  o?  distinffaisbiog  the  poisonous  from  other 

Slants. — In  the  prosecatkin  of  his  researches  on  this  patpt, 
)r.  Cloquet  has  discovered  that  there  exists  in  the  anterior 
paktiiie  canal  of  the  fauvaa  aabject>  at  the  point  of  bifarcm- 
tion  of  its  two  branchesi  a  small  reddish,  fongos,  rather  hard 
mass,  buried  in  adipoie  cellular  structure,  and  most  commonly 
of  an  ovoid  form.  It  is  h  real  nervous  ganglion ;  and  from 
its  larger  extremity,  which  is  turned  upward,  sends  off  to  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  of  Meckel  the  two  nervous  filaments 
discovered  by  Cotugno,  and  named  by  Scarpa  the  naso-pala- 
Ihke :  hence  these  nerves  have  a  different  course  from  that 
^omdionly  assigned  to  them.  The  smaller  extremity  of  the 
gatiglbn  furnishes  one  or  two  filaments  which  pass  through 
fb^  small  palatine  canals  to  the  palatine  vault,  where  they 
ansitomose  with  the  branches  of  the  palatine  nerve.  Thus 
the  naso-palatine  ranglion,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Cio<|nety 
dbrnmunicates  with  Meckel's  ganglion,  both  by  the  naso- 
palatine and  by  the  proper  palatine  nerve. 

In  the  Inferior  animals  this  ganglion  is  frequently  au>re 
voluminous  thata  in  man,  and  in  the  ruminantia  is  partico- 
Htlf  developed.  On  this  account  the  peculiarities  which  it 
presents  in  the  sheep  are  very  minutely  traced  by  Dr.  Clo- 
quet; previously  to  his  proposed  description  of  it  in  the  othor 
eiasses.  Having  thus  estaplished  the  connexions  of  the  oaso- 
pdatine  with  the  spheno-pahitine  ganglion,  he  next  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  the  disputed  existence  of  the  latter,  and  its 
oonneyions  with  the  other  ganglia  of  the  head. 
-  The  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  first  described  by  Meckel,  is 
stiuated  externally  to  the  spheno-palatine  foramen ;  small  but 
variable  in  size,  reddish,  somewhat  hut),  triangular  or  cordi- 
Ibrm ;  convex  on  its  external,  and  flat  on  its  internal  surface, 
and  so  buried  in  the  adipose  substance  of  the  pterygo-maxil- 
Itry  fissure,  that  its  developement  requires  considerable  ad- 
dress, and  it  is  frequently  overlooked  by  anatomists.  From 
this  ganglion,  three,  four,  or  five  nerves  are  sent  off  to  the 
Jiihiitary  membrane.  They  pass  to  the  nasal  fossae  through 
Ae  spheno-palatine  foramen,  near  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  middle  spotigy  bone.  It  also  distributes  nerves  to  the 
jj^iAite  and  neighbourhood  of  the  pharynx..  After  having  ape- 
eified  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  spheno*palatine  is 
absolutely  analogous,  both  in  structure  and  function,  to  the 
other  nervous  ganglia.  Dr.  Cloquet  concludes  by  observing, 
that  ftom  these  various  communications  of  the  nerves  of  the 
mouth  and  nasal  cavities,  the  naso-palatine  ganglion  maw'  he 
reasonably  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
sympathetic  phenomena  which  copnect  the  senses  of  smeU 
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 Causa  of  Tetanoif:  jpT 

atici  ttite-;  and  that  it  esplaioij  to  a  c«rti4n  P?.n^  boW  «on|p 
•ab«tdnce9,  applied  either  to  the  palate  or  nasa)  »eln^ra&^|f 
redprocall J  affect  the. other  oi^gan.  .  / 

PATHOLOOir  (including  MORBlb  ANATOMY)  AN^  ' 
FRACtlCB  OF  MEDICINB* 

U.  Ca$t$  of  TeltfiiiM'^^.-^Notwitbstanditie  the  ra|>id  jw- 

rt  which  has  been  made  io  patbologkal  aBatomj  wftbici 
last  few  jears,  it  is  yet  much  to  be  regretted  that  pr^fiMk 
lional  meo,  even  tbe  most  lealoos  in  the  prosecmiGii  of 
have  too  commonly  restricted  their  ioqniries  to  lAie  oaadilioiii 
of  the  various  organs  contained  in  the  cramum^  thorax,  aad 
abdomen,  of  the  subject  under  examiaolioa ;  while  that  inh 
portaot  viscQs,  the  spinal  marrow,  from  whence  almost  eyerjr 
part  of  the  human  bod^  derives  its  principal  supply  of  nerfa«^ 
and  tbe  morbid  alterations  of  which  ma«t|  conseqnentlyy  deiM»- 
lope  tbe  most  interesting  and  instniotite  views  in  ^ganeial 
pathology,  has  been  consigned  to  utt^  forgetfab^  / 

Dr.  Franck,  uncle  of  the  Physician  by  whom  the  caiaa 
aboat  to  be  detailed  have  been  communicated^  first  eatcitei^ 
hf  the  publication  of  a  memoir  upon  thiS'  snbjeeiti  tha  ailea^ 
liaoL  of  Practitioners  to  it :  and  from  that  period  the  exapii|- 
aatioa  of  the  vertebral  canal  has  been  very  coonnonly  prac- 
tised in  Germany,  Italy,  and,  we  may  now  add>  France  and 
Britain.  Hence  medical  literature  has  been  enriched  by  coo- 
triboftons  of  high  practical  value,  rdspeettng  the  pathology 
of  the  spinal  chord.  IVofessor  Racohetti t  has  recently  ffSb^ 
lidiad,  at  Pavia,  a  most  interesting  mbnograph  on  the  fhrioos 
diseases  of  this  organ;  and  a  work  of  inferior  extent  and 
rmportaoee  on  the  same  subject  has  been  giv«n  to  tbe  world 
by  Mr«  Copelandjl. 

It  IB  mfortonately  true,  that  ao  positive  knowl^dee  reapi^ct^ 
ibg  Ae  seat  of  tetanus  has  hitherto  been  tfcquirecL  Several 
PaysioiaDS  of  great  ability  and  eirperience  have  iddii^ 
anspected  that  it  mayeicist  in  the  spinal  marrow  2  and  tfa^ 
presamptioa  seems  at  Jength  to  have  been  almost  oonrverted 
'  into  certainty,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  vulnerary  or  flyoip* 
-lomatic  tetanus/  In  the  hope  of  thereby  rendering  a  aervice 
o»  Practitioiaevs,  Dr.  Franck  proceeds  to  recotd  twp  casea  of 

^  ttulleHn  de  k  SodkXk  MMicaled'Emulaliom  JfiilH  1819.  . 

t  De  Vertebralis  Cokiamie  in  Moibis  Dignitate.   Pavia,  Vr9U 

X  Delia  Struttura,  delle  Funsioni  e  deUe  MaliltM^  dclU  MidcBa 
S|iiaide,&c.   avo.   Mi)a»>  I8I6. 

t  Obaeivatioas  On  tiie  SyiwpCoSii  and  IVeatment  Biicaa^  Spine, 
•▼0.  Iar5. 
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"Il^tanusy  wHitfk  have  been  bbsferved  ^hd  described  by  •  Pro- 
'Kssor  Brera  in  a  cbDAmunicatibik  delivered,  in  1816  add  1817, 
to  the  clinical  school  of  the  University  of  Padiift; 

The  first  case  occurred  in  a  female,  ilged  twenfy-twp.  The 
auction' assumed  a  nervous  cbaraicter.  Various  remotes 
were  prescribed  in  vain.  The  patient  died  after  a  fortnight's 
wffering.  On  dissection,  the  tnoradc  and  afadominal^iacera 
were,  found  drenched  with  suppuration.  The  spinal  marrow 
was  softened,  and  very  deeply  diseased.  The  morbid  coiidi^ 
tion  of  the  internal  organs  was  probably  dependent  on  the 
s()inal  lesion. 

A  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  was  the  subject  of  the  second 
case.  He  bad  received  a  contusion  on  his  right  thumb ;  and 
twelve  daylB  afterwards  became  sensible  of  a  stiffness  in  the 
.lower  jaw.  From  negligence  and  imprudent  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  difficulty  of  motion  of  the  jaw  became  a^nivated, 
land  the  whole  bod^.  a£fected  with  rigidity.  The  patient  was 
conveyed  to  the  chnical  school  in  a  state  of  universal  spasm 
and  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles.  He  was,  moreover^ 
Affected  with  cold  persi^ii'atidns  atid  pain's  all  oVer  the  body, 
.but  priocipally  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  along  the  vertebral 
coiumn.  The  face  was  red,  and  the  pulse  contracted.  Under 
a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  .inflanmiation  of  the  smoai 
marrow,  one  hundred  and  twenty  leeches  were  applied  along 
tbQ  vertebral  column;  and  the  prussic  acid  was  administfsred. 
After  the  abstraction  of  the  blood  there  was  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  the  spasms;  but  they  soon  recurred  with  increaaed 
violence,  and  were  followed  by  paralysis  and  death. 
>  £xamiQation  of  the  body  proved  of  the  highest  importance 
as  far  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  disease.  The  spinal  mar* 
^Ittw  was  in  a  state  of  decided  inflammation,  exclusively,  how- 
ever, about  the  origin  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  not  in  the 
alightest  degree  implicating  the  other  portion  of  the  organ, 
or  the  cerebellum.  The  inflammation,  in  fact,  was  cof^hed  ib 
[the  rig/U  ride  of  the  spinal  marrow,  obviously  corresponding 
ifith  tne  hand  upon  which  the  injury  bad  been  inflicted.  Seve- 
;ral  other  remarks  on  tetanus  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Brera*. 

'  in.  Obstruction  of  the  Thora.cic  Duct. — That  this  import- 
ant little  vessel  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  obscrac- 
^ion,  and  consequently  of  fatal  disease,  than  is  generally 
in^pBcted,  we  have  long  entertained  an  opinion.  And  if 
ipiimte  examination  were  instituted  in  those  cases  of  gradual 
'i^aciation,  unattended  by  any  of  the  symptoms  of  palmoiiary 

•  Rrospetto  de  Risultame&ti  OtlenuU  nella  Clinica  Medica  dell 
I.  R.  UniveoiU  di  Padova,  nelle  181&-18] 7. 
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.     Oiiifvctum  of  the  Tk^ram  Duct.  -  ^ 

•r  btntipal  afftfctioo,  wbkh  almost  dnily  occur,  w«  have  no 
dMbt  that  this  iact  woald  be  estabiUhed  as  clearly  as  any  one 
ai  present  comprehanded  witbsi  the  pale  of  pathological 
semce.  The  {bllovRtDg  case,  recently  reported  by  a  Germaa 
writeTi  Dr«  Hopfengartner,  of  Stutgard  presents  great  isle- 
test  in  its  conneKioD  with  ibis  subject^  and  is  alike  curious  and 
^aable  as  a  record  of  morbid  anatomy. 
*  la  one  of  three  instances  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct 
described  by  Mr.  i^slley  Cooper,  the  vessel  was  found  filled, 
in  its  whole  length,  by  a  cheese-like  mass.  A  similar  sub- 
stance apparently  forms  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  near  large 
ijmph^becesses*  .  Bat  Dr.  Hopfeogartner  had  not  seen  a 
spfficient  nomber  of  such  cases  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  deci- 
sive opioion  concerning  the  relation  of  this  phenomenon  to 
the  origin  and  prepress  of  the  abscess.  Anatomical  inspec- 
tion isy  he  observes,  in  these  leases,  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties, which  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  solving 
80  satisfactorily  as  to  attain  any  accurate  conclusions  on 
the  subject. 

The  patient  to  whose  history  we  have  adverted,  a  boy  aged 
eight,  was  admitted  into  Stutgard  Hospital  on  account  of 
obstinate  tinea.  His  spiqe  was  very  much  distorted;  and  he 
was  so  greatly  en^aciated  as  rather  to  resemble  a  skeleton  than 
,a  living  body.  Abandoned,  from  birth  by  his  parents,  he 
had  been  sutyected  to  the  malrtreatment  of  needy  and  negli- 
gent, relations.  Destitute  of  suflScient  covering  and  of  bed, 
the  poor  creature  had  suffered  dreadfully,  during  the  preced- 
ing hard  winter,  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seaspi).  For 
several. months  past,  a  little  bread  and  brandy  had  constituted 
his  only  nourishment.  He  some  time  since  had  been  seized 
.with  incessant  vomitings  bis  faeces  were  scanty  ;  and  all  bis 
jcMBlB  so  stiff  that  be  was  nearly  incapable  of  motion.  The 
poke  was  small  and  rapid ;  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
ledocad;  and  the  appetite  for.  food  insatiable.  After  three 
Aionths' perseverance  in  the  employment  of  the  tepid  batb» 
Autritioua  diet,  and  external  remedies,  the  boy  was  much  iin^ 
proved  in  strength,  appearance,  and  the  use  of  bis  limbs; 
and  in-  the  commencement  of  winter  be  left  the  hospital. 
Attention  to  his  moral  and  physical  education  was  not  ne^ 
glected  ;  aad  for  a  whole  year  he  remained  well.  About.the 
close  of  the  following  winter,  a  tumor,  with  evident  suppura- 
tion^ was  observed  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  aod 
inoreased,  within  a. short  time, so  as  to  reach  the  tenth  rib. 
Upon  incision,  there  escaped  a  conaid^rable  quantity  of  lymph^ 

•  Joomal  der  Practiscbcn  Heilkunde,  1»I7.  XUV.  Band. 
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mixed  with  cheesy  flakes.  The  disdiarge  wt«  kept  op  bjr 
the  introduction  of  a  seton,  and  the  patient  aapported  bj 
tiourisbing  food  and  cinchona.  Emaciation  excepted,  be  was 
now  perfectly  well.  The  discharge,  after  graduauy  diminiab* 
ing,  completely  ceased  in  Angust*  Bat  the  cavity  of  tbc 
HbacesB  was  founds  on  the  introduction  of  the  probei  to  be 
quite  as  large  as  in  the  commencement. 

The  cessation  of  the  discharge  was  followed  by  violent 
tomitingand  diarrhcea;  and  the  patient  sankrafHdly,  without 
the  presence  of  any  decided  febrile  symptoms.^  Xifter  some 
days  these  phenomena  subsided,  and  a  fresh  abscess  formed 
below  the  first.  It  soon  brake  spontaneously,  and  gave  imut 
to  a  small  quantity  of  lymph.  The  patient  grew  daily  weaker  ; 
bis  reapiratton  difficult  and  pulse  acct^lerated.  On  the  Mtk 
of  August  be  was  suddenly  seized  wkh  convukioBs,  whidi^ 
after  concinning  twenty<-four  hours,  terminated  in  death  om 
the  evenine  of  the  £5th.  Till  the  convalsive  seixire,  the 
patient  had  retained  his  recollection  anim  paired.  DoriBg 
the  last  four  days,  camphor  and  snake-root  had  been  largely 
administered* 

Upon  dbaectioa,  on  the  26th,  the  surface  of  the  body  Was 
fettnd  covered  with  livid  spots;  but  there  were  no  marica  of 
putrefaction.  The  vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  vrcre 
distended  with  bjack  bbod ;  add  the  vessels  of  the  pia  nater^ 
even  Jn  their  mnnitest  ramifications,  were  niost'aoiiaiially 
gwged.  The  brain  felt  considerably  indurated;  and  the 
eonvolutions  lay  so  closely  together  as  to  give  to  the^ole  a- 
turgid  appearancer  The  substance  of  the  brain  itsdf,  mmd 
that  of  the  cerebellum,  displayed  no  organic  lesion.  The 
lateral  ventricles  contained  about  four  ounces  of  limpid  fluid. 
The  left  long  was  universally  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura^ 
and  connected  to  the  pericardium  and  diaphragm  by  a  tfaacK 
ceUolar  sCructure.  The  lung  itself  possessed  but  half  of  its 
natural  volume;  and  was  compact,  of  a  dark  red  colowv 
gorged  with  blood,  but  not  tuberculated.  The  right  wae  petv- 
fectly  sound.  An  intimate  adhesion  subsisted  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  heart*  Its  separation  having  been  cave- 
ndiy  effected,  the  surface  of  the  heart  itself  was  seen  covered 
with  nnmesous  white  tubercles  of  the  sixe  of  a  lentil.  The 
adhesion  had  been  formed  by  a  thick  red  cellkilar  stnictoM; 
The  proper  membrane  of  the  heart  was  thicker  than  com**-* 
ttRm,  and  from  it  the  white  tubercles  projected.  The  heart 
itself  was  in  a  natural  state.  After  the  complete  lemoval 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  a  white  mass,  of  the  volume  of  m 
pigeoB*a  egg,  first  presented  itself:  it  waa  situated  oloa# 
to  the  vertebral  cohimn  on  the  left  side^  about  two  fiilgera' 
breadth  above  the  diaphragm.   The  cellular  membraae  wtt 
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BOW  caiefullj  detached,  and  the  following  app#araaoet  wer« 
•bserved :  ~  From  the  left  rib  a  white  mwt  of  the  thickness 
of  a  finger  descended  close  by  the  spine  to  the  diaphragm. 
It  was  in  several  paru  tnberculated,  and  the  largest  pro* 
mtoeiice  formed  the  mass  which  has  just  been  described.' 
From  this  mass  several  branches  of  variable  thickness  and 
length  went  ofF  to  the  ribs.  One  of  these,  after  having 
yemrated  the  intercostal  muscles^  terminated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess.  The  whole  of  the  mass,  both  trunk  and 
branches,  was  invested  with  a  delicate  transparent  membrane* 
From  the  point  where  this  mass  terminated  above,  the 
wumbrane  in  question  wa$  continued  in  the  form  aM 
empty  canal  to  the  left  subclaoian  Mn:  yet  the  injection  of 
air  firom  the  canal  into  the  vein,  or  in  the  opposite  direction; 
was  utterly  impracticable.  The  mass  itself  resembled  ini 
coloor  and  consistence  coagulated  albumen,  and  imparted 


extended  over  the  whole  left  part  of  the  back,  from  the 
bferior  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  sacrum.  It  bad  merely 
a  covering  of  skin,  and  contained  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  thin  pus.  Its  parietes  displayed  a  livid  appearance.  The 
spine  was  very  much  curved  to  the  right.  The  left  ribs 
were  completely  flattened,  but  those  of  the  opposite  side 
unusnally  arched.  The  right  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  left.  The  volume  of  each  lung  cor- 
responded to  the  space  of  its  tontaiaing  cavity.  Nothing 
particular  was  remarked  in  the  abdomen.  The  omentnnl 
was  much  wasted,  and  the  bladder  distended  with  urine. 
Th^  rectum  contained  some  indurated  faeces. 

IV.  Employment  of  the  Pmssiate  of  Quicksilver. —  Some 
btimations  published  by.  Professor  Chaussier,  respecting 
Ae  anti-syphilitic  properties  of  this  substance,  wnich  he 
considers  as  preferable  to  every  other  mercurial  preparation^ 
seem  first  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  a  Spanish  Phy- 
sidan.  Dr.  Salamanca,  to  the  remedy.  And  the  facts 
detailed  in  his  Observations  on  the  Utility  of  Prussiate 
of  Mercury  in  Obstinate  Syphilis,  and  other  Lymphatid 
Diseases*,''  tend  strongly  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
Parisian  Professor.  We  shall  transcribe  two  out  of  the 
six  'cases  here  recorded,  as  sufficiently  illustrative  of  th^ 
employment  and  operetion  of  this  powerful  compound. 

First  Case.  —  The  subject  of  this  was  a  merchant  of 
Gibraltar,  aged  34^  of  highly  bilious  temperament  and 
extreme  irritability.   For  two  years  be  had  suffered  from 

^  Observaciones  Medicas  sopre  la  Utilidad  ^el  Prossiato  de  Mer* 
eario,  Ac.  Bulletin  de  la  SociM  MMicak  d'Eaiulation.  Ao^i,  1818. 


a  greasy  sensation  to  the  finj 


The  cavity  of  the  abscess 
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%  syphilitic  taint,  tot  which  mercurial  frictions  bad  been 
>      •         lwic*e  unsuccessfully  prescribed*    Besides  pains  of  the  bones,, 
aggravated  at  night,  there  e^cisted  signs  of  congestion  of  the 
1  liver.    Other  mercurial  preparations,  venesection,  cinchona, 

aod  opium,  had  proved  equally  unavailing.    The  patient, 
i  disappointed  of  relief,  and  sensible  of  his  increasing  debilityi 

I  lesorted  to  Dr.  Salamanca;  who  finding  the  disease,  accom* 

I  panied  with  considerable  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  cough, 

colliquative  sweats,  a  lateritious  condition  of  the  urine,  and 
tomeraetion  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  requested  a  consu.llatiou 
with  .two  other  Physicians.  The  malady  was ,  pronounced 
to  be  an  incurable  hepatic  phthisis.  Yet  Dr^  Salamanca,  in 
Older  to  satisfy  his  patien^  prescribed  tonics,  Opium  at  nighty 
and  a  blister  on  the  right  hypochondrium.  Perseverance 
in  tfiis  plan  for  some  days  was  productive  of  relief.  ,  The 
eongh  and  fever  yet  continuing  obstinate.  Dr.  Salamanca 
directed  hb  patient  to  take  in  a  little  vvater  everv  mornings 
one  table-spoonful  of  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  prussiaic^ 
of  quicksilver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water;  at  noon, 
decoction  of  cinchona  and  guaiacum  was  exhibited ; .  and 
at  sight  opium  with  benzoic  acid.  The  first  six  ()a^s  the 
mercurial  solution  excited  bilious  vomiting;  but  siibsequentljK 
it  operated  only  by  stool.  After  submission  to  ibis,  treaty 
ment  for  nearly  a  month,  the  fever  began  to  remit  during 
long  intervals ;  the  cough  diminished,  and  was  attended 
with  sero-punilent  expectoration;  and  both  these,  and  all 
ths  other  symptoms  finally  yielded  to  the  plan,  assisted 
by  the  repeated  application  of  blisters.  The  patient  return^ 
to  Gibraltar  perfectly  recovered. 

^  Fofurth  Can. — A  young  lady,  aged  fifteen,  bad  for  four 
years  beep  affected  with  scrofulous  ulcerations  of  the  neck^ 
Meieurials,  tepid  and  mineral  baths,  carbonate  of  soda, 
UMiriate  of  barytes,  and  other  remedies,  had  been  tried 
without  effect;  when  Dr.  Salamanca  prescribed  a  solotioa 
of  four  grains  of  prussiate  of  quicksilver  in  eight  ounces 
of  distilled .  water,  one  table-spoonful  of  which  was  to  be; 
taken  every -  day ,  fasting.  For  the  few  first  days  slight 
▼amiting  was  induced,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  ulcers 
begaoi  to  yield  a  more  copious  lymphatic  discbarge,  and 
tk^  out  of  five  were  soon  completely  cicatrized.  '  Tlie  cure, 
was  accomplished  in  four  months*  The  lady  almort 
immediately  married,  and  one  of  the  two  children  which 
she  has  borne,  displayed  the  traces  of  a  similar  affection  | 
but.  .at  the  period  of  Dr.  Salamanca's  communication  tKe, 
tomors  were  disappearing  under  the  use  of  the  prussiate^ 
of  quicksilver,  in  minute  doses.  The  Spanish  Physician 
bat  also  prescribed  this  remedy  with  signal  success  in 
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cofiBrined,  and  otherwUe  iacurable  kerpetic  and  pmrtc 
complaints. 

MEDICAL  JtJRlSPRUDEIfCB. 

V.    Cases  of  Jspkyxia.  —  Under  the  present  section 
we  roav  properly  iiuroduce  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  asphyxia  of  privies^  i^bich  has  lately  been  published  ^ 
in  one  of  the  French  journals*. 

Three  masons  employed  in  repair'mg  a  privy  Mrhioh  had 
been  emptied  about  a  fortnight^  Mrere  in  the  act  of  clearing 
oat  some  water  accumulated  in  it,  when  a  large  additional 
qoaatlty  rushed  suddenly  upon  them,  and  gave  out  effluvia 
80  extremely  offensive  as  to  suffocate  one  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  removing  a  stone  at  the  point  from  whence  it 
issued.  He  struggled  for  some  time  in  the  mud  before 
be  became  insensible.  A  comrade  in  the  attempt  to  rescue 
\m,  fell  also.  The  father  of  the  first,  witnessing  the  danger 
of  his  SDO,  ran  to  give  assistancci  and  sharecTthe  &te  of 
his  predecessor.  Ail  three  were  speedily  extricated,  aivd 
conveyed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  Hotel  Dien. 

The  first  brought  in  was  the  weakest  of  the  two  younger 
men.  He  was  the  ^st  who  fell  into  the  privy,  and  was  the 
last  extricated.  He  was  aged  ^1,  and  of  good  constitotioa. 
On  examination  he  was  found  wholly  void  of  consciousness, 
sense,  and  motion.  The  body  was  cold ;  lipa  violet ;  and 
coontenance  Ihrid.  A  bloody  iroth  issued  from  the  nionth. 
The  eyes  were  dim,  and  the  pupils  immoveably  dilated. 
The  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery  were  small  and  frequent; 
Ihose  of  the  heart  irregular  and  tumultuous;  respiration  short; 
difficult  and  convu^ive ;  and  the  limbs  relaxed.  The 
patient,  exposed  on  a  bed  to  the  air,  was  made  to  inhale 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  produced  a  momentary 
excitement.  A  vein  was  opened  in  both  arms  successively, 
the  first  not  yielding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood.  After 
this  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  became^  more  regular,  and  tlie 
poise  somewhat  developed.  Respiration  also  was  lesa 
difficult ;  but  the  surface  continued  cold,  and  the  face  livid. 
Frictions  were  now  employed  on  the' trunk  and  extremities; 
and  an  ethereal  draught  administered.  The  mouth  ceased 
to  foam ;  the  exhaustion  was  leas  menacing ;  and  the  patient 
uttered  at  timet  a  plaintive  sound.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  violently  agitated,  and  continued  so  for  two  houm^ 
ia  consequence  of  which  the  cold  bath,  with  cold  affusion^ 
^  had  recourse  to.  Immersion  seemed  at  first  to  aggra- 
vate the  symptoms.    Respiration  grew  very  difficult;  ibe 
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motions  more  -violent;  the  face  pale*  The  brachial  veia 
bled  afresh  to  a  very  large  amount.  The  patient  was  coo* 
veyed  in  a  state  of  syncope,  cold  and  motionless,  to  bis 
bed.  The  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible:  respiration 
panting.  After  some  hours  he  revived,  and  frictions  with 
warm  cloths  were  employed.  The  pulse  then  rose;  the 
skin  became  warm  and  covered  with  a  genial  moisture,  and 
the  eyes  half  unclosed :  yet  respiration  continued  short 
and  tight.  At  four  o'clock  the  pulse  was  calm  and  regular, 
and  the  skin  in  a  favourable  state.  Sinapisms  applied  to 
the  feet  at  night  produced  active  stimulation.  The  patient 
passed  a  tranquil  night,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
consciousness  returned.  From  that  time  all  the  symptoms 
subsided,  and  restoration  was  complete  on  the  third  dav. 

The  father,  a  strong  man,  aged  60,  had  been  much  less 
severely  affected  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  draught  speedil; 
administered,  had  voided  the  water  previously  introduced 
into  his  stomach.  His  senses  bad  been  retained;  but  the 
whole  body,  and  particularly  the  thoracic  muscles,  was 
agitated  by  convulsive  motions.  The  jaws  also  were  at 
times  affected  with  spasm;  skin  cold;  respiration  irregular, 
and  pulse  much  embarrassed.  There  was  no  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  but  frequent  inclination  to  vomit.  After  two 
hours  the  spasms  had  subsided,  and  the  pulse  became  re- 
gular; yet  the  nausea  ^continued.  By  the  employment  of 
a  large  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  a  sulphuric  acid  potion,  and  k 
glyster^  all  the  symptoms  were  on  the  morrow  dissipated. 

The  third  patient,  aged  19s  of  a  decidedly  bilio-sanguineous 
temperament,  with  short  neck,  capacious  chest,  and  muscles 
strong?^  marked,  displayed  the  following  phenomena.  His 
agitation  was  extreme.  All  the  muscles  were  affected 
with  severe  but  transient  contractions,  succeeded  by  spasms, 
with  curvature  of  the  trunk  backwards.  He  seemed  to 
puffer  acute  pain ;  and  his  cries  resembled  the  bellowing 
of  a  bull.  The  face  was  less  pale  than  in  the  subject  of  the 
first  case;  the  pupil  dilated  and  immoveable,  and  the  mouth 
filled  with  white  froth.  Respiration  was  convulsive;  the 
action  of  the  heart  disordered,  and  the  skin  cold.  Inhalation 
of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  produced  a  powerful  effect. 
A  vem  was  opened  in  the  arm,  and  the  flow  of  blood  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed.  The  motion  and  vociferation 
of  the  patient  were  such  as  to  require  confinement.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  cold-bath  was  employed;  and  a  sort 
of  stupor  succeeded  every  act  of  affusion.  Otherwise,  the 
effects  were  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  first  case'. 
The  calm  which  ensued  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  cries 
•id  contortions  «oon  recommenced.    Respiration  b6<;ame 
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laborious  and  interraptod ;  tbe  pulse  thread-like,  and  of 
incalcalable  rapidity.  lu  an  hoar  afterwards  the  whole 
body  was  hot,  although  covered  with  perspiration.  The  fece 
grew  pale;  the  pulse  weaker;  the  agitation  gradttally  sub* 
sided;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  patient  died  without 
kaviog  recovered  his  consciousness. On  dissection^  forty 
hours  after  death,  (the  weather  being  then  stormy)  tiie  head 
and  trunk  were  already  putrid ;  the  skin  bluitbi  and 
elevated  by  gas.  The  blood  contained  in  the  various  cayitieis 
was  black  and  fluid.  The  .brain  was  greenish  and  tender. 
The  brdnchiae  displayed  a  red  colour,  progressively  deepening 
a$  their  minute  divisions  were  traced.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  lungs  was  gorged  with  black  blood;  but  the  organ 
was  generally  crepitous.  The  stomach  presented  traces 
of  recent  irritation,  and  several  sisns  of  irritation  of  a  more 
remote  date.  The  intestinal  canal  was  greenish;  The.  liver 
of  a  greenish  black  colour,  was  in  a  state  of  congestion.  All 
tbe  viscera  exhaled  the  smell  of  putrid  fi$h.  llie  internal 
membrane  of  some  of  the  larger  vessels  was  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  Several  of  the  persons  present  at  the  dissection 
were  subsequently  affected  with  lassitude,  stupor,  sleepless^ 
Bess,  and  violent  cholic. 

Another  interesting  case  of  a3phyxia  by  the  gas  extricated 
from  stagnant  water^  has  likewise  been  communicated  by 
I)r.  Chomel*.  We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  the  particulars* 
Suffice  it  then  to  observe,  that  tbe  subject  of  it,  after  having 
Isio  in  a  well  three  quarters  of  an  hour  without  sense  or 
motion,  was  drawn  up  In  a  state  of  apparent  death ;  that  he 
presented  symptoms  very  nearly  resembling  those  described 
io  the  preceding  cases;  and  that  by  the  employment  of  vene- 
8ectu>n,  inhalation  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  stimu«: 
lant  injections,  an  emetic  which  operated  only  by  stool,  aa- 
ethereai  mixture,,  and  sinapisms  to  the  lower  extremities^  he 
was  restored  on  the  third  day. 

SUROEHY. 

VI.  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland. — To  those  who* 
correctly  know,  and  will  take  the  trouble  calmly  to  review,  the 
situation  and  connexions  of  this  gland,  its  removal  by  the 
knife  must  really  seem  an  enterprise  of  no  common  difficulty 
aofl  periL  Several  enlightened  Surgeons  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  utterly  to  deny  the  practicability  of  such  an  operation. 
That  it  has,  however,  more  than  once  been  actually  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  splendid  page  of  British  Surgery 
affords  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulousf. 

*  Nouveau  Journal  de  M6decine.   Juillet,  1818. 
t  For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Medico-Chirufgieal  ^ 
Journal,  VoL  I.  page  457. 
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A  ciM>  poriiortitig  to  be  ef  a  sitniiar  deMrripdon^  has  kt^ 
b«eti  p&bKsberf  bv  M.  Degland* ;  but  wfactfaier  in  this  in- 
tCMce  the  pardtid  itself  were  really  extirpated,  may  be  tery 
fatfly  queftfioiitd.   A  iireUiiigy  of  the  volume  of  a  nut,  aiese 
M  the  regfM  of  the  r'rgbt  parotid  gkmd,  in  an  aged  feaMie, 
ftfid  grtfAixaUy  ooquired  the  toluoMi  of  a  small  ben's  egg.  it 
was  bavd^  circfmscribfed,  indoleitt,  and  lul  Utile  movmbk. 
CM8id«r#<d  cancerotts  by  M.  Deghod^  it  was  cot  out  afms' 
ret>f]y  «vilh  ahnost  as  little  faftmorriiage  as  ceremony,  Bot 
the  psmicakua  of  the  operation  are  very  imperfectly  detailed. 
The  tumor  after  ewision  pes^nted  an  oveid  fgure ;  and, 
041  being  tot  into,  gave  issue  to  a  yellowish,  symp-ltke,  ia- 
odorous  iiiidi  partly  accumulated  in  the  centre,  and  partly  dif- 
fused through  its  sabstaoce.    In  colo«r  and  consistence  it  re- 
sembled llie  cattilages  of  ^  lumbar  vertebrae.   The  wound 
was  ckotrized  in  twenty-siJ^  da^s.   The  figure  of  the  nuass 
reaaoved,  its  previous  aioMltty,  its  anatomical^  characteri  the 
Miore  of  the  ootitaincd  fluid,  tbe  neglect  of 'any  mention  af 
4i0  parotid  cluct^~all  conspire  to  show,  that  instead  of  the 
pavoitdy  a  diseased  lymphatic  riai^d,  miitaken  for  it^  bad  pro- 
bably been  ber^  iiemov«d.  We  bardly  need  add,  that  die  parotid 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  completely  immoveable  even  in  a 
limlcby'statc.   It  will>  moreover,  be  recollected,  that  an  ah- 
aorbeot  gland,  eKtreasely  prone  to  morbid  enlargement,  lies  inn 
bedded  in  the  centre  of  tbe  parotid ;  aod  we  doubt  not  hot 
ikat  M.  Degland,  tf  1)0  had  eiramified  tbe  part  on  which  be 
bad  operated  with  snftcieot  attention,  would  have  found  tbe 
h^^r  untoncbed,  bot  redticed  in  balk,  like  all  other  organs 
when  subjected  to  oontintial  pressare.    We  have  been  in- 
flMeed  to  notice  tbe  preceding  case,  as  well  with  a  view  of 
reprobating  the  carrlesa  and  uwsatialactory  manner  in  which 
the  disease  and  operation  are  diescribed,  as  of  impressing  on 
the  minds  of  Surgeons  the  practicability  of  eatirpatioo  of  a 
diseased  parotid  gland  with  perfect  safety  and  success. 

VII.  Brotichocele. — Professor  Walter,  of  the  university 
of  Lapdshul*  has  lately  published,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  a  pamphietf  which  merits  particular  attention. 
He  distinguishes  the  aifection  into  four  diiferent  species..  In 
the  first,  which  he  names  aneurtwrnLlronchocde,  the  arte;ries, 
.  veins^  and  capillarY  vessels,  are  alike  dilated.^  The  second, 
or  fyfnphatic  oronchocekf  seems  to  depend  upon  the  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the  thyroid 

Ssnd.    Scirrhous  and  inifiammatory  brorichocele,  constitute 
e  third  aod  fourUi  divisions.  Professor  Walter's  monograph 
it  devoted  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  the  aneurismal 

^  Monvsau  Janmal  de  M^decine.   Juiltet,  18t8. 

t  Bulletin  de  hi  Soci^t^  M^dicale  d'Emolation.    Jaillet,  iai8. 
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ipeciM ;  and  Ibe  foUowioff  is  one  of  tbe  cases  therein  de« 
tailed : — AtnaH,  aged  94,  had  an  enormous  aneorismal  broa* 
ehocdc^  which  impeded  both  respiration  asd  deglutition* 
Tke  Professor  made  an  incision  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
at  the  point  where  the  left  sup^ior  thyroideal  artery  was  seen 
to  pidsate«  A  second  incision^  cautiously  practised^  laid  bare 
tile  fesael ;  and  after  several  smaller  arteries  had  been  se- 
sored,  a  ligature  was  passed  round  it.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
tprtnight)  the  left  portion  of  tbe  tumor  was  reduced  at  least 
aae4bird  in  vduoie.  The  ligature  of  the  opposite  artery  was 
aecompUshed  on  the  17th  of  June,  but  in  consequence  of 
dtt  Teasel  being  covered  by  the  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  tbe 
operation  occupied  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  15th 
sip  Jo^  the  patient  left  the  hospital.  At  that  time  he  swal- 
lowed, with  facility;  and  the bronchocele,  sensibly  reducedi 
haag  down  in  the  form  of  an  empty  sack.  «Two  years  after- 
wa^3^  the  Professor  learned  that  the  subject  of  this  operation 
kad  entered  into  the  army. 

The  result  of  diia  experiment  is  certainly  calculated  to 
camteract  the  aniavourable  impression  left  upon  tbe  minds 
of  Surgeons  by  tbe  iailure  of  a  similar  attempt  made  som^ 
Tfafs  since  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals*;  and  would, 
doabdeas  justify  its  repetition  m  any  instance  where  the 
broachocdcy  by  its  pressure  on  tbe  oesophagus  or  trachea^ 
annaced  fetal  consequences.  In  the  unfortnnale  case  16 
wkich  we  bate  alluded,  death  took  place  from  secondary 
ksmorrhage.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  necessary, 
eae  or  htMt  of  the  inferior  thyroideal  arteries  might  also  be 
tied  by  any  Surgeon  correctly  acquainted,  as  aH  Surgeons 
eagbt  lo  be,  with  the  relative  anatomy  of  tbe  parts  upon  which 
ke  was  operating. 

MIDWIFfiBY* 

VIII.  CUuarean  Operation.— ExBmfles  of  the  success  of 
tins  daring  and  terrible  operation  have  hitherto  been  so  rsre 
Moog  us,  that  we  feel  great  anxiety  tcKcolIect,  and  consider 
it  ear  dnty  to  record,  every  well  authenticated  case,  of  recent 
secwrrence,  where  the  fortitude' of  the  patient,  and  the  zeal 
sod  intrepidiiy  of -the  Surgeon,  have  been  crowned  with  the 
wcompense  which  they  so  eminently  merit.  The  two  cases 
about  to  be  transcribed  are  of  this  gratifying  description. 
Tke  last,  alUiough,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  case  of  gastro- 
tomy  than  of  Csesarean  operation,  will  be  read  with  pecolrar 
ittterett,  

.  *  Tkis  case,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hoilgson't 
sdmirable  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries ;  but  we  are  unable,  at 
this  iftbment,  to  le&r  to  it — Edit. 
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.  The  lubject  of  the  first  history*  to  be  noiic^,  was  r 
wainao,  aged  S^,  of  v^y  diminQtive  stature;*  the  aperture 
of  whose  pelvis  measured  but  two  inches  In  the  antico^pos- 
tenor  direction,  and  three  in  the  oblique.  The  waters  bad 
been  discharged  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  infant  displayed 
evident  signs  of  life.'  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner  by  Dr.  Merganh:-^A  longitudinal  inci- 
sion of  five  inches  was  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdo^ 
men,  about  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  The  muscles, 
peritonasum,  and  uterus,  were  successively  incised  in  the  same 
oirection.  The  wound  of  the  uterus  corresponded  with  die 
insertion  of  the  placenta,  which,  consequently,  was  divided 
by  the  scalpel.  The  hand  was  then  introduced  into  the  ute- 
nne  cavity,  and  the  child  seized  by  the  feet,  and  extracted 
living.  The  placenta  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  uterus 
cleared  from  its  contained  coagula.  The  wound,  its  edges 
being,  supported  in  contact  by  three  sutures,  was  dressed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  sc^te  of  the  woman  continued  for 
some  days  i«vourable ;  but  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  ab- 
dominal pains  came  on  accompanied  with  £ever.  An  icho- 
rous and  offensive  pus  issued  m  abundance  from  the  vagina 
and  the  wound.  During  a  fortnight's  continuance  of  these 
symptoms,  the  cinchona  vras  administered.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate the.  escape  of  the  pus,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound 
was  subsequently  dilated.  From  this  period  the  woman  ra- 
pidly improved ;  and  was,  on  the  fiftieth  day,  perfectly  re- 
established. 

The  othier  case  occurred  last  year  at  Parma,  and  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Soci6t6  M6dicale  d*£mulatioD  by 
Dr.  Fraock,  whose  name  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the  ensuing  nar- 
rative f:— A  woman,  aged  28,  was  seized  with  labour  of  her 
fifth  child  on  tbe  .^th  of  August:  About  midnight  the  child 
had  descended  within  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  membranes 
were  yet  unbroken;  when,  after  a  most  violent  pain,  the 
child's  head  suddenly  retreated,  and  the  woman  experienced 
dreadful  agony  and  vomiting.  The  Surgeon  in  attendance 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  case,  recommended  delay.  About 
six  o'clock  A.  M.  two  other  eentlemen  were  summoned,  and 
after  hearing  what  had  passed,  and  examming  the  abdomen, 
were  convinced  that  the  child  had  escaped  transversely  into 
that  cavity,  between  the  stomach  and  umbilicus.  The. uterine 
orifice  was  closed  in  the  same  way  as  it  commonly  is  six  honrs 

*  Recueil  periodique  de  la  Soci^t^  de  M6decine  de  Paris.  Juiilet^ 
1818. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Society  M^dicale  d*Emalation.   Juillet,  1818. 
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after  delivery.  The  operation  of  gastrotomy  was  now  de^ 
termined  on  as  the  only  resource,  and  performed  at  eight 
o^dock  by  Ceceoni,  Surgeon  to  the  hospital,  in  the  presence 
of  several  other  professional  gentlemen.  The  situation  of  the 
child  having  been  correctly  ascertained,  witb  its  head  near 
the  liver,  and  its  feet  in  the  left  hypochondrium  of  the  mother, 
ap  incision  to  the  extent  of  five  inches  was  made  in  this  re-i 
gion.  On  penetrating  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  quantity 
of  bloody  water  rushed  out.  The  inte&tines  bein^  cautiously 
confined  by  the  assistants,  the  operator  found  without  difin- 
cultj  both  feet  of  the  child  in  succession,  and  thus  accom* 
plished  its  extraption.  It  was  of  the  full  grown  size,  but 
dead.  The  umbilical  chord  and  placenta  were  afterwards  re- 
moved. The  wound  was  then  united  by  suture,  bpt  with  the 
precaution  of  leaving  an  apertiu-e  in  a  situation  favourable  to' 
the  discharge  of  any  fluid. 

The  lochia  made  their  appearance  naturally.  No  untoward 
symptom  supervened.  The  abdominal  wound  was  completeir 
cicatrized  in  three  weeks,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  womanV 
health  was  quite  restored.  Had  the  nature  of  the  accident 
been  ascertained  a  few  hours  earlier,  and  the  operation  been 

tromptly  executed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  child  would 
ave  been  saved,  as  in  the  preceding  ease. 

BOTANY. 

IX.  New  Substitute  for  the  Cinchona.^ — The  ensuing  is  a 
coirect  sketch  of  the  .  statement  respecting  a  new  kind  of  fe* 
brifuge  bark,  which  has  lately  been  published  by  Drs.  Virey*' 
sod  Cloquetf,  in  two  of  the  French  journals.  M.  Bose,* 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  received  a  speoi* 
men  of  it  from  M.  Hubert,  botanist-at  the  isle  of  Bourbon. 

The  substance  in  question,  the  bark  of  a  shrub,  is  indiscri*^ 
mioately  employed  by  the  negroes  of  Madagascar^  and  the 
Creoles  of  the  other  African  islands,  against  the  fevers  so  coih* 
men  in  those  southern  latitudes.  It  is  both  administered  inter-  ' 
nally  in  decoction,  and  applied  to  the  temples  and  hands  in 
the  formu>f  powder  moistened  with  vinegar. 

This  bark  is  rolled  up  like  that  variety  of  cinchona  cordi* 
folia  which  comes  from  Loxa.  Its  epidermis  is  fawn-coloured, 
and  covered  in  patches  with  specks  of  a  yellow  farinous  mat- 
ter, but  less  abundantly  than  that  of  the,  Augusturaferruginea. 
The  texture  of  this  epidermis,  about  one  line  in  thickness,  is 
granular,  its  taste  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  more  internal  . 
part  of  the  bark,  or  lib^r,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour)  and 
of  a  singularly  bitter  and  pepper-like  taste,  with  somewhat  of 

*  Journal  Univeisel  dcs  Sciences  M^olicales.  Aodt,  18iS«  , 
t  If oMveau  ^.ovrna)  de  IJedecine.   Septembjre,  |8|8« 
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the  WMtiih  flavwt  of  liquorioe  root  It  {Kseot^  opOB  £nc« 
tnre^  no  resinoiis  appearaqoe. 

The  shrab  wbidi  yields  thU  imrk  grows  vefy  conmoQ  im 
Asia  and  tbe  Africao  islands.  It  was  first  figured  by  Van 
Rbeede,  in  his  Uortus  MalabaricuSf  under  tbe  name  of  the 
Kakg^Teddali.  From  Linn6  and  Wildenow  it  has  obtained 
the  respective  titles  of  pauilinia  Amttica,  and  icoBolia  ocnkata; 
and  Jussieu  has  lastly  called  it  Toddaliu^  firom  tne  designation 
which  it  bears  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  smaH,  prickly^ 
bushy  shrub,  and  may  be  readily  recoeaased  by  its  flowers^ 
in  axillary  panniclesy  composed  of  a  cuyx  divided  into  five 
teeth,  corolla  pentapetalons,  stamina  five,,  styles  and  stigmata 
thsee.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  containing 
five  dry  oval  seeds*  It  is  wrinkled,  and  full  of  volatile  oil^  y&> 
aemblii^  that  of  orange-peel.  The  leaves  are  altetnata  and 
dully  and  covered,  like  those  of  the  Hypericmn  pefforaiumj  by 
minute  transhicid  points.  They  are  oval,  lance-shnped,  some* 
what  serrated,  and  even,  like  the  stems  and  branches,  afmed 
with  prickles.  Hence,  this  shrub  must  belong  to  the  elais 
Pentandria,  and  order.  Trigynia,  and  to  the  natural  family  cl 
Tetrtbmtbacem  (of  Jussieu)  not  far  from  the  brucea,  the  astria* 
bark  of  which  is  also  febrifuge  a^  anti-dysenteric* 
bark  of  the  root  is  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the 
Dearoes. 

Dr.  Cioqnet  states,  in  cooclnsioo,  that  he  has  latelv  received 
from  Senegal  a  root  almost  completely  resembling  tnat  of  the 
Todd^ia,  and  employed  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  similar  pur* 
pose.  The  principal  difference  consists  in  tbe  greater  siaa 
and  strength  of  tbe  Senegal  root  But  no  botanieal  notice 
having  been  sent  with  tho^latljpr,  the  {dant  from  which  it  was 
oUained  cannot,  at  present,  be  satisfactorily  determined. 


PART  r. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


AESEHXC  TAEEir  WITHOUT  nrjURT. 

The  object  of  this  cdmmunicatiota  is  to  diffuse  more  genendly  the 
opiuion  that  charcoal  is  eminently  an  antidote  to  arsenic  s  from  our 
knowledge  of  chemistry  we  have  reason  to  expect  It  should  be,  bet 
we  ought  not  to  trust  db  theory  without  some  experience. 

Mr.  R  took  last  evening,  through  mistake,  a  considerable 

quantity  of  arscniate  of  potash ;  he  had  previously  been  visited  with 
a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  from  uncommon  exertion  during  thedsyt 
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a&d  had  taken  his  snppet  immedlfltely  upon  the  top  of  the  dose  oc 
arsenic :  some  suspicions  were  now  excited,  and  assistance  sent  for* 
irhicb  fortao&tely  was  nean 

Found  him  with  a  quick  pulse,  considerahle  prostration  of  strength* 
a  teoae  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  pricking  in  the  limbs,  the  h^d- 
ach  gone,  a  disagreeable  dry  sensatioh  in  the  throat,  aud  some  degree 
of  anxiety,  as  might  be  expected. 

Gave  twenty-five  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  produced  a  very 
little  sickness:  after  waiting  fifteen  minutes,  gave,  at  short  intervals, 
twelve  grains  more,  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  char* 
coal,  suspended  in  a  teacup  of  water :  no  sickness  produced,  but  the 
heat  and  pricking  were  no  longer  felt,  and  the  pulse  became  moderate. 

Ordered  half  an  ounce  of  charcoal  and  water  as  before  ;  a  table- 
ipoonfol  of  which*  to  be  given  every  fifteen  minutes:  an  ounce  of  ol. 
ricini,  to  be  repeated  at  an  interval  of  four  hours,  should  not  the  first 
quantity  operate;  and  left  him  for  the  night. 

Found  this  morning  that  he  has  slept  comfortably  roost  of  the 
aig^t,  has  taken  two'ounces  of  oil,  which  has  operated  profusely  and 
ft^aently ;  has  no  thirst  or  sickness  at  stomach ;  pulse  slow  and  re* 
gttlar;  tongue  swoln  and  pale,  but  lively  at  the  margin  ;  countenanoa 
good,  and  he  will  be  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business  shortly. 

Conduskms* — That  the  charcoal  was  the  only  agent  in  counteract^ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  poison ;  and  was  the  cause,  together  with  the 
torpor  of  the  stomach,  of  his  not  puking  from  thirty-seven  grains  of 
white  vitriol. 

That  the  dose  of  vitriol  retained  in  the  system  must  have,  produced 
so  uocommon  paroxysm  of  thirst,  had  it  nut  been  for  the  exhibition 
of  carbon  ;  and  therefore  that  all  metallic  oxides  must  be  inert,  when 
given  with , the  medicine. 

That  with  a  view  of  inverting  the  action  of  the  stomach,  vegetable 
emetics,  and  not  mineral,  should  be  resorted  to,  such  as  oxymel  of 
squills,  ipecacuanha,  apocynum  androsaemifolium,  lycopodium,  se* 
lajgp,  and,  above  all,  the  distilled  water  of  ranunculus  fiammula,  the 
operation  of  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Withering  (a  respectable  writer)  to 
be  immediate. 

Note. — There  are  two  varieties  of  r.  fiammula,  but  both  frequent 
the  same  soil,  and  consequently  possess  the  same  properties.  Tha 
virtues  of  this  plant  {u  f.)  ought  to  be  investigated ;  the  sensible  qua- 
lities are  such  as  to  deserve  attention ;  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Withes* 
iog  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  materia  medica. 

{From  the  PkUoBopkical  Magaxme.) 


KOTICftS  OF  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Taunton  will  commence  his  next  Course  of  Lectures  on  Aca- 
toiny.  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery,  on  Saturday,  January 
23,1819. 

Dr.  P.M.Latham  and  Dr.  Southey  will  begin  their  Cour^  of 
Lecttties  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  on  Monday  the  25th  of  January 
A^xt,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  at  Nine  in  the  morning. 

VOt,  XI. —  NO.  6K  *  m 
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•  Sis^^  iaia  0|)eMiv6  S\ifgerf  ^  ttie  Eye,  on  Monday  the  lit  of 
February,  at  a  quarter  past  Ten  in  the  momhigi   The  Cotfr*  till 
Be^  doMSnti^  for  tw6  imMh^,  cm  Mondftysy  WediieBiatys,  a*d  Fii^yt, 
i6,  Kewmatu  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Mr.  Curtis  will  commence  his  next  Course  of  Lectures  on  die  Ana- 
tony.  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Ear,  on  Thursday,  Janoify 
the  7th,  at  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseased  of  the  Ear,  Carlisle 
Streeu — tor  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Curtis,  at  his  House,  Mo.  i, 
fiiaho  Square. 

Dr.  Weatlierhead  will  delim^  in  luBxtuy  sexl,  a  Course  of  Lee- 
tarei  on  the  Congenital  Mai-formations^  and  Morbid  and  A^cideottl 
Disfordont  of  the  Bones;  whether  originating  in  Utero,  of  asi  the  con- 
iei|0j(»nco  of  Rickets^  Mollities  Ossium,  Spina  Bifida,  ScroMMs 
Affections  of  the  Knee  and  Hip^joints^  &c. — The  particulars  to  be 
bad  at  Dr.  W.'s  Home,  Now  19,  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Motitagu 
9qaare. 

LtCfUkEa  OK  fHE  PAACtlCE  OT  PflY«C.— Df.  C.  F.  FoffW, 

Deputy  Inspector  of  Militafy  Hospitals*  PfayftitiaA  to  His  Re^ll 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Semor  Physiciati  to  the  Surrey  Dispfift* 
sary.  Physician  to  the  Royal  Weitmibster  Infirmitfy  for  Diseases 
the  Eye,  &c.  will  commence  a  Course  of  Leciuies  oil  the  Practice  of 
jf^hysic,  on  Wednesday,  January  2tst,  at  Nine  o'clock  in  (be  morn- 
ing, at  the  Royal  Westminster  Eye  Infirmary,  Mary-la-boni^e  Street, 
Golden  Sqtiare.  Terms  of  Attendance:*— Singfe  Course,  Hree 
Guineas;  Perpetual,  five  Guitieas.— Medical  Officert  df  the  Naty, 
the  Army,  and  the  Ordnance,  mill  be  admitted  to  attend  these  Let- 
tures  on  presenting  a  recommendation  from  the  heads  of  tbeif  rrspM- 
ttve  departments  to  Dr.  Forbes,  at  his  Hottse,  No.  tS,  Argyll  SOeet, 
before  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


LITEBABT  HOTICES. 

In  the  press,  Laurentii  lo.  Rubi  Epistolarum  EdiabargeasiuA, 
Libri  IH.  written  daring  three  Years'  attendance  on  the  Maiic^ 
Institutions  of  that  City;  and  calculated  to  illustrate,  among  other 
matters^  the  System  of  Medical  Education  pursued  there,  the  Habits 
•f  the  Students,  and  the  General  Process  of  Graduation  in  that 
Univenity. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Fel- 
lows and  Licentiates  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  is  just  ready. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  witt  a^petr 
abortly. 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  enforcing  New  Principles,  wkicb 
tend  maleriany  to  lessen  the  Sofferings  of  tbe  Patient,  and  shorten 
the  Dui^tion  of  Labour.  By  John  Power,  Aoeoucbcur,  Membdr 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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An  Accoant  of  tbe  Epidemic  and  Sporadic  Disorders  which  pre- 
tailed  this  year^  IBiB,  :BfL  Aocb^efi  pnd  near  it.  By  Walter 
Vaaghan,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Compression  and  Percussion  in  the 
Cure  of  Rheuni^ti^viy  Go|ti,  and  J)el]|iltty  of  the  £|^r^mities;  and  in 
promoting  General  Health  and  Longevity.  By  William  Balfour,  M.D. 
Author  ^  ^  A  Tveatisje  -on  -the  Se^fttivc  Febrifuge  Pxwwen  jo£ 
Emetic  Tartar,  &c.  Scc^" 

Just  piibHsbed»  ErleqiieAts  of  Medical  Legick^  illustraled  |by  Prac- 
tical Proofs  and  Examples.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blape,  J^.O.,  I^hysidan 
tothe  Kin|;,  jtp.&c.&c.   8vo.  ^ 

Practical  KlustrBtiQns  of  the  Progress  of  ^ledifcal  Inf  roj^ment  for 
the  last  Thirty  Years ;  or.  Histories  of  Ca^  ojf  Acute  Diseases,  ^ 
Ferers,  Dyse.ntery,  Hepatitis,  and  the  Plague,  4re^ted  9ceordl|>g  to  t^e 
Principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Eiidtatipn,  by  himsdf  apd  9tbcr  Pra^- 
titioners,  chiefly  iq  Uie  East  and  West  Indies,  in  (he  Ljev^t,  »nd  at 
Sea.   By  Charles  ifjo^ean,  M.D.^  jkc.  8«o, 

niustratioqs  of  the  Power  of  Emetip  Tartar  ip  the  Q  ure  pf  Fever^ 
Inflammation,  ^and  Asfthma;  an4  in  .preventing  Phtfai.sis  an4  App- 
pl«xy.  By  WiniAta  Balfour,  U J).,  Author  pf  ''A  TiKyatise  ao 
Rbeumalipm,  <&a" 

Jt^ward  Per^cival,  3Vf^B.,  M.R.I^.,  &c.  is  preparing  for  pub!ie#- 
tKM^  Pcaqtical  'Obsemtions  4>n  the  Patholpgjy,  Tr^^exi^  ^t\d  frp^ 
rmio^  of  TyjAus  Fever. 

Dr.  Baron,  pf  Gloucester,  formerly  President  of  ithe  Royal  Mje- 
dic^  Society  of  Ediixburgb,  has  in  the  press,  an  Inquiry  resjpecttQg 
some  of  the  Pisie^ses  of  the  Serous  Membranes  of  ihe  Abdomen 
Thorajtj  ^ogetlifir  with  Observations  illustrative^  of  Di|Ki];4etra^of  Am 
Mucous  Surfftce/of  the  AlimciAtary  Canal,  with  five  ^ngravjiigs. 

Remarl^s  pn  ,tbe  Prevailing  or  l^idemic  Feve^,  qc^mmppjly  cailffll 
Typhus.   9y  JV.  Og\evie  Porter,  W^D.,  Physipifin  |o  j(h?  Clifton 

Dr.  Clott^buck  i^tV  shortly  pv44iA  Bop.e  bjri.^  Jlema^s  on^  ^ 
-witject  -of     Prevailing  Eydemic. 

We  have  been  very  much  ^raj^d  by  the  receipt  of  a  small  publi- 
cstioD,  entitled  "  Jbe.Medicax*  IifTBUiGEii.CEja,''  issued  from  the 
hpi^e  of  Messrs.  9urgess<and  Hill,  Great  Winidmill  Street.— It  jpon- 
iisis  ^f.a  MpPthJy  1jp3ex  ,tp  all  tjne  Medical  Publications,  and  40  thp^ 
itbe.pW  iPubUc^ip09  which  have  a  hearii^  VtPPP  9(ie^<;9i 
-ivbj^.  Thjis  i^ifX  ^e  jPiopii^tpfB  Announce  th^ir  intenupn  ^.f .vV- 
lish  on  the  4th  of  every  month,  aod  to  deliver  it  free^of  .eKpeaM^  Vffi 
consider  the  design  extremely  liberal  and  well  conceived;  and  hopa 
Ikat  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  medical  Profession. 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
Fnm  th€  i\*t    NOVEMBER  to  the  90tk  of  DECEMBER,  181t> 
KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 
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The  quantitj  of  rain  during  the  month  of  November  was  3  inches  85-lOOdis. 


OhtervatiM  On  PUeasd  at  Biekwumd. 
Hie  ditoiders  nnder  treatment  this  period  were  Ameoorrhoea,  Ceph»- 
lalgMi,  Cynaache  tonsillaris,  Dianhcea,  Dyspepna,  Febris  catanrfaalis,  Febnt 
•Implex,  Oonorrfacsa,  Hemiplegia^  Herpe^UOnalis,  Mteorrfaagia,  Obidpatio^ 
Ophthalmia,  Phthisis  puhiKmalis,  Spasmi,  SyphiUs,  Vaccinia,  Variolic  Vef^ 
t%o,  aad  Urupniu 
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Mii'fli  Jt^tmtUet  U  meant  to  comylac  tk^  Disdrdcw  mkktl\^Uj  srfalinr  Prami  Aa- 
liiioa  or  lodigestinn,  and  which  may  be  too  trivial  to  enter  ondcr  any  distinet  bead;  M^tarbi 
IfimM,  Inch  ConipUintii  as  are  fk>fKilarty  termed  MiAtu,  bnt  cannot  be  accnY-atrlv  chi^Mf. 


Obiervatunu  on  PrtoatUng  DiaeoHs, 


It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  present 
oionti/s  list  is  somewhat  above  the  astral  avertge,  and  otir  lenders  will 
peHiaps  be  surprised  to  see  the'  number  seventeen  in  the  fafaf  liit  agah)^ 
sstbma.  Pulmonary  affections  have,  indeed,  been  of  uncommon  severity. 
Astbins^  wv  sdi  know,  hovrevcr,  is  soniewfaflt  xsf  ff  tnBgnc  t6rnr,  snd  it  Is 
more  than  probable,  that  in  the  bauds  of  many  some  of  these  alleged  deaths 
from  that  scum  wtmkl  hrrve  been  registered  under  bitmchids. 

Abortions  have  been  rather  frequent.  Will  any  of  oor  obstetric  readers 
Ikvoar  us  with  their  sentiments  on  the  best  general  mode  df  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  these  mistians  f  A  cfmstioik  upon  which  the  genend  pra^ 
titioBer  has  frequeod^  to  decide  and  act. 

Of  typhus  gravior  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nombers  art  exceedmgly  few. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  it  was  stated  but  a 
few  days  since  by  a  practitimier  and  professor  of  Celebrity,  and  that 
ID  alaf|e  assembly,  tftut  th«te  h«d  mn  come imder  bis  iietice  a  ease  of  irue 
i)fpliM  Mr  tbe  last  tweacy  yeai«  I 

A  remarkable  case  of  mental  derangement,  which  terminated  (Utallyy  has 
occurred  in  a  female,  whose  husband  has  been  insane,  without  mudh  inter- 
mission, for  nearly  two  years.  In  the  first  instance,  the  mfe  was  almost  in  sJl 
fespecta,  as  to  i^ttptoiM,  a  coanternirt  of  her  busbaitd,  but  typhoid 
•hsnders  iopenFeoed  suddenly,  and  she  died  as  if  frm  lisver.  Had  iUb 
mehuicboW  case  a  legitimate  tide  to  the  appelladoa  of  ievcr?  Wovld  tiss 
ubject  ofthe  disease  have  imparted  fever  to  another  individual  who  should 
have  inhaled  the  eihalations  from;  her  body  f 

One  of  our  reporters  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  remaiks,  in 
addition  to  his  list : — 

iMy  SIX  cases  of  asthenia  ire  numbencd ;  bat  tbe  Mtekncboly  laa  that 
a»M^ia  is  very  general  indeed  among  tbe  povr,  althottj^h  tb^  diseases  it 
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induces  are  more  preTalent.  Cynancke  larynfta :  this  case  is  jM&of  t9 
profuse  bleedings  and  cathartics,  with  epispastics.  The  diarrfaceas  noQoed 
were  consequent  to  fever,  and  in  cases  where  cathartics  bad  acted  with 
unexpected  violence,  and  in  which,  although  the  discharge  was  restrained, 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  to  have  been  indoced. 
The  sinde  case  of  scarlatina  was  well  defined;  the  contagion  appeaiiogto 
be  oompletel/  washed  away  as  it  were  bj  free  ventilation/' 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

Mamy's  System  of  Chemistry,  New  Edition.    4  vols.  8vo. 
Magendie's  Researches  on  Gravel;  translated  from  the  Freoch. 
12mo. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Hallaran*8  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes  and 
Cure  of  Insanity.  Second  Edition,  materially  Enlarged  and  Amended. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  Elements  of  Medical  Logick;  illustrated  by 
Proofs  and  Examples.  8vo. 

Fyfe's  Comparative  Anatomy,  forming  a  Fourth  Volume  to  the 
Compendium.    Second  Edition.  8vo. 

Dr.  Maclean's  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Progress  of  Medical 
Improvement  for  the  last  Thirty  Years ;  or,  Histories  of  Cases  of 
Acute  Diseases,  as  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Hepatitis,  and  Plague :  treated 
according  to  the  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Excitation,  by  him- 
self  and  other  Practitioners,^  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  in 
the  Levant,  and  at  Sea.  8vo. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fever.  Se- 
cond Edition, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communicatum  have  thi$  month  been  received  from  Dr.  Soathan, 
Mr.  Fosbrooke,  Mr.  Wansborough,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  Paper  of  Mr.  F.  we  fear  cannot  be  employed  in  iit  praent  thapi. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  it$  substance  should  appear  as  an  OrigintU  Co»- 
munication,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Writer's  name  f  , 

We  feel  also  much  obliged  by  the  communication  of  Mr.  H. ;  but  itisinr 
consistent  with  our  plan  to  publish  as  original  what  has  been  brfore  the 
public  previously  in  any  shape  whatever,  . 

We  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  word  ennuid,  in  Mr.  Fosbrooke's 
paper  on  Vaccination^  in  our  last  Volume,  $s  printed  ermined.— IFe  mag 
take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  Paper  in  question  ought  to  have  been  nO' 
ticed  in  our  Retrospect  as  containing  some  valuable  observations.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  Dr.  Jenner  has  expressed  his  approbation  «f  H» 

''mmunieations  are  requested  to  be  addressed  (post  ptiid)  t* 
Messrs.  T.  and  G.  UNDERWOOD,  SS,  Fleet  Street. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


L  • 

Bmeral  Remarks  on  the  Theory  and  Treatment  of  FUtula^ 
By  M.  Brbschet,  of  Parisi 

The  term  ffstula,  in  its  most  usudl  sienifioation,  is  made 
to  designate  a.  sinnous  ulcer  more  or  less  deep,  having 
calioQs  edges,  with  eitlier  an  external  or  internal  opening  of* 
commuDication,  and  the  discbarge  from  which  is  not  com« 
mensurate  merely  to  the  extent  of  its  surface. 

It  b  not  intended  in  the  present  paper  to!  dwell  particularly^ . 
on  all  the  several  circumstances  which  are  connected  in 
the  way  of  cause  with  the  production  of  fistulous  sores.  I 
purpose  to  confine*  myself  to  the  consideration  of  their  more 
coipaion  soqrce^  ^r  rather  to  treat  of  fistula  as  a  certain  kind 
of  irritation  resulting  from  any  agent  which  may  be  capable, 
of  producing  it.    Let  us  suppose  then  the  existence  of  an 
absceu  which  answers  to  the  abpvei  defimtion  of  fistula;  the 
suppurated  discbarge  from  such  .ab9ces8  must  necessarily 
be  kept  up  by  a  something  which  has  the  power  of  generating) 
a  perpetual  irritation  in  the  tissue  from  which  the  discduirger 
proceeds.    In  other  words,  such  tissue  has  become  the  seati 
of  an  inflammation  more  or.  less  violent  in  proportion  at; 
once  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  excitmg  cause^: 
uhI  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  by  which  the;  part  affected' 
it  endowed.    Now  the  something  which,  has  given  rise:  to. 
the  disturbance  in  question  is  either  a  r^crismeDtitious  or;  an> 
excrementitious  matter:  how  produced,  we  are  not  at  present; 
to  investigate.  ;  . 

▼ouxi. —  NO.  6^.  N 
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From  among  the  several  species  of  irritation  that  may 
thus  be  induced  by  the  application  of  extraneous  matter  to 
any  particular  part,  it  may  suffice  to  select  as  an  example  the 
phenomena  arising  out  of  the  application  of  miik  to  some 
of  the  tissues  of  an  organic  body.    This  liquid,  which  Nature 
has  destined  to  be  the  peculiar  aliment  of  the  young,  is 
accordingly  mild  in  its  nature,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  that 
susceptibility  of  the  digestive  organs  which  marks  the  early 
perioos  of  existence ;  and  no  further  irritation,  therefore, 
results  from  its  contact  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  young 
stomach  than  is  necessary  for  the  process  of  assimilation. 
But  this  uiatter,  thus  bland  and  mild  wtieh  received  into  the 
stomach,  displays  very  diiferent  qualities  when  it  is  injected 
into  the  cellular  substance,  or  in  any  way  made  to  penetrate 
that  membrane.    In  this  case  an  inflammation  is  excited, 
which  terminates  sometimes  by  suppuration,  and  at  other 
times  by  gangrene.    I  have  confined  myself  in  this  place  to 
the  mention  of  milk  as  a  cause  of  irritation  when  thus  applied 
to  a  part  of  which  it  is  not  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  but  the 
effects  of  other  extraneous  fluids  have  been  rendered  suffi- 
ciently familiar  by  the  labours  of  modern  physiologists.  The 
most  general  of  these  effects  is  inflammation,  of  greater  or 
less  violence,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  terminates 
in  aappuration :  and  the  cause  having  thus  been  applied, 
it  is  less  snrprismg  that  it  should  continue  to  act,  or  be  sus- 
ceptible even  of  renewal.    The  resulting  abscess  will  be 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  making  for  itself  an  opening, 
either  externally  or  in  one  of  the  internal  cavities,  in  propor- 
tion both  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  to  the 
fKcidental  situation  of  the  affected  tissue  in  reference  to  the 
body's  surface.   And  the  external  exit  or  internal  discharge 
of  the  pus  will  be  sometimes  effected  by  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  at  other  times  assisted  and  regulated  by  the 
interference  of  art.    The  matter  of  the  dischaq^e  itself  is 
modified  by  the  material  which  has  proved  its  exciting  cause, 
md  in  fact  consists  of  pus  mixed  with  such  material  in 
variable  proportions;  this  being  diverted  from  iCs  natural 
course  by  the  new  passage  which  has  been  made  for  it,  and 
which  passage  is  more  or  less  lon^  and  sinuous ;  a  perpetual 
irritation  is  engendered,  which  proving  more  than  equal  to  the 
preventioQ  of  the  cicatrizing  process  in  the  parietes  of  the 
abscess,  thus  becomes  the  occasion  of  several  phenomena, 
which  1  shall  endeavour  to  treat  of  successively.   But  in  the. 
first  place  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  particularides 
of  the  tissne  that  may  thus  become  the  seat  of  diseased 
action. 

Time  is  scarcely  any  portion   of  an  organized  body 
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misusceptible  of  fistulous  foroiation  in  some  part  of  its 
substance.  We  observe,  for  instance,  that  these  abscesses 
run  through  muscles  and  other  fibrous  structure,  and  occur 
likewise  in  the  cutaneous,  cellular,  and  other  tissues;  and 
with  respect  to  the  viscera  we  find  occasionally  fistulous 
abscesses  will  take  place  in  all  those  organs  that  are  paren- 
chymatous in  their  structure:  indeed  the  brain  itself  has  been 
the  seat- of  them;  but  my  present  design  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  consideration  of  that  particular  tissue  which 
is  the  more  ordinary  seat  of  these  affections,  not  so  much  as 
it  should  appear  from  the  particular  affinity,  so  to  say^ 
between  the  matter  producing  the  abscess,  and  the  substance 
ia  which  it  is  engendered  (which  might  be  conceived  to 
be  the  case),  as  from  the  quantity  in  which  this  substance 
is  found,  together  with  the  constitution  of  its  texture.  It 
is  the  cellular  tissue  to  which  I  allude.  This  tissue  is  indeed 
universally  distributed  through  the  body,  and  forms  as  it  were 
the  woof  of  all  the  other  portions  of  the  organized  being, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  organ,  and  furnishing 
a  common  envelope 'and  general  mean  of  communication. 
But  the  circumstance  connected  with  this  substance,  which 
especially  demands  our  attention  at  the  present  moment, 
is  its  abundance  about  those  mucous  conduits  which  are 
destined  to  convey  particular  secretions.  The  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  these  canals  is  almost  destitute  of  f^it,  and 
thus  presents  a  peculiar  formation  in  reference  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  part;  for  as  the  existence  of  adeps  in  these  ducts 
would  necessarily  contract  their  calibre,  and  thus  impede  the 
coorse  of  their  contents.  Nature  has  provided  against  such 
accidents  by  the  peculiarity  alluded  to.  In  soii^e  parts  this 
tissue  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  laminae,  which  surround 
the  actual  cells,  and  thus  constitute  a  kind  of  interfila- 
mentous  structure. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  a  constant  percolation 
through  this  tissue  of  a  matter  diverted  from  its  natural  course 
and  order,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  such  a  change  must 
in  consequence  take  place  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
system  in  question,  that  a  new  sort  of  membrane  must 
be  formed  endowed  with  new  properties.  A  mucous  tissue 
is  indeed  thus  produced  in  a  fistulous  passage;  the  result  of 
an  irritation  become  permanent;  this  irritation,  carried  to 
a  still  higher  degree  of  intensity,  in  process  of  time  comes 
to  form  an  entirely  new  kind  of  tissue,  and  by  this  sort  of 
transformation  is  converted  into  what  is  called  callosity.  I 
shall  in  this  place  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  principal  circumstances  relative  to  this  change,  and  to 
the  physiological  and  practical  deductions  which  they  furnish. 
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We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  that  the  celebrated  John 
Hanter  taught  in  his  surgical  lectures,  that  fistulas  hare  an 
internal  surface  analogous  to  a  mucous  membrane ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  lines  the  urethra.*  This  luminous 
suggestion  has  since  been  more  fully  established  as  theory 
by  the  recent  discoveries  in  pathological  anatomy,  and 
dissections  of  subjects  who  have  died  uuder  these  affections 
have  proved  satisfactory  on  the  point. 

In  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age  a  tumor  of  an  indo- 
lent kind,  and  attended  with  fluctuation,  was  observed  on  the 
groin  of  the  left  side :  this  swelling  had  lasted  some  days 
without  any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin ;  it  at  length 
burst  spontaneously,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  foetid 

J)urulent  matter  was  discharged*  The  pains  which  had  been 
elt  near  the  vertebral  column  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  tumor  in  the  groin,  and  which  still  continued  after  the 
bursting  of  the  tumor,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the 
discharged  matter,  were  sufficient  indices  ot  the  caries  of 
the  vertebrs.  The  subject  of  the  affection  survived  the 
opening  of  the  abscess  '^bout  two  months,  and  the  following 
are  the  appearances  which  an  examination  post  mortem 
displayed*  ' 

The  vertebral  column  was  carious  from  the  last  dorsal  to 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra:  from  this  caries  all  the  way 
down  to  the  external  opening  in  the  groin,  a  membranous 
canal  was  continued,  which  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  internal  surface  of  this  canal  was  of  a  lively  red  colour; 
jt  was  villous  in  its  structure,  and  pressure  caused  blood  to 
ooze  ffom  it  in  the  same  manner  as  from  an  irritated  mucous 
inembrane.  This  surface  was  also,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  covered  with  a  purulent  matter,  which  might 
be  conceived  to  be  produced  in  a  twofold  manner,  viz.  from 
the  caries  itself,  or  from  the  irritated  membrane,  brought 
.  into  irritation  by  the  passage  over  it  of  the  carious  discharge. 


^  3aillie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  translated  by  Mr.  Ferrall.  Dr.  B. 
remarks  in  a  note,  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  treated  of  fistula,  in  bis 
lectures  on  surgery,  as  possessed  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface  like  that 
of  the  urethral  membrane."  We  find  also  in  Hunter's  Treatise  on 
Inflammation,  See,  something  analogous  to  this  enunciation ;  but  the 
statement  is  far  from  being  a  complete  and  satisfactory  developetnent 
of  the  transforming  process  to  Which  we  have  above  alluded.  The 
following  is  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hunter  to  which  we  refer :  I  con- 
ceive that  a  deep  wound,  proceeding  to  suppuration,  and  forming 
granulation  or  a  fistula,  becomes  in  some  degree  analogous  to  an 
lexcretory  duct,  having  the  faculty  of  peristaltic  movemcAt  from  iu 
)>asc  to  its  external  opening.** 
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The  membrane  in  question  was  separable  from  the  adjoining 
tissue  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  villous  membranes ; 
thst  of  the  stomachy  for  example.  These  appearances  then 
left  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  actual  nature  of  the 
tissue  thus  newly  formed,  and  proved  its  analogy  with  mucous 
structure,  in  the  way  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 
The  instance  thus  adduced,  it  may  be  remarked,  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  fistulous  formation  in  general ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  cases.  I  shall  merely 
remark,  that  in  some  of  these  abscesses  callosities  are  formed 
more  conspicuously  than  in  others;  a  difference  which  is  re- 
ferrible  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  irritation  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  offending  matter  or  liquid  poured  out  into 
this  new  canal. 

if,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  this  single  case,  we  ex« 
tend  our  regards  to  the  general  rationale  of  fistulous  fortna- 
tion,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  actual  stsTte  of  parts 
displayed  by  morbid  dissection,  justifies  the  inference  that  a 
new  tissue  is  positively  formed  ;  which,  as  well  in  its  organi- 
zation as  in  its  functions  and  properties,  is  analogous  to  a 
mncous  membrane.  1  am  now,  then,  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  accidentally  formed  raucous  tissue,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  notice,  first,  its  seal;  8econdly,  the  mode  of  its 
development ;  thirdly,  its  organization ;  and,  lastly,  its  parti* 
colar  and  essential  functions. 

(7b  be  Concluded  in  our  next,) 

_ 

A  Sketch  of  the  Medical  and  General  Topography  of  Hud» 
dersfield^  end  Us  adjacent  District.  By  J.  K.  Walkeb, 
M.D.  &c.  8lc. 


(Concluded  from  page  450,  Vol.  X.) 
The  remaining  plants  belonging  to  the  phenogamous  vege- 
tation which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  in  this 
district,  will  be  found  in  the  present  Paper  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  Conscious  of  already  having 
engrossed  too  large  a  share  of  the  Repository,  i  had  de-^ 
signed,  as  is  usual,  to  have  dismissed  the  subject  of  botany  at 
this  point,  and  not  to  have  led  my  reader  into  that  dark  and 
mjsterious  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  compre- 
hended under  the  term  cryptogamia ;  but  the  recently  revived 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  this  subject,  some  new  glim- 
meriogs  of  light  cast  upon  this  obscure  class,  coupled  with  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  this  group,  which  comprises  so  many 
and  sach  multiform  tribes,  each  furnishing  a  striking  manifeau- 
lion  of  the  infinitude  of  creative  wisdom,  have  induced  oie 
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to  deviate  from  the  usual  practice,  in  submitthig  some  accoaot 
of  tbe  cryptogamic  vegetation  of  the  district.  And  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  assbtance  which  I  have  re^ 
ceived  from  a  skilful  botanist*,  who  has  devoted  himself  with 
such  singular  success  to  this  department  of  botany,  and  who 
has  favoured  me  with  the  result  of  his  researches,  of  which  I 
have  availed  myself  on  the  present  occasion.  If,  bow- 
ever,  I  should  appear  to  my  readers  to  have  descended  to 
needless  minutiae,  m  recording  what  in  their  eyes  may  seem 
very  insignificant,  especially  a  thing  of  such  bumble  preten-^ 
sious  as  muscologic  vegetation,  I  would  remind  them,  that  this 
order,  to  which  so  much  unaccountable  neglect  has  hitherto 
attached  itself,  is  by  far  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  the  most 
complex  in  mechanism,  of  all  the  cryptogamia.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  if  we  measure  the  attention  due  to  this  singular 
'tribe  by  the  standard  of  their  known  utility,  the  scantiness  of 
their  claim,  I  fear,  might  hardly  redeem  them  from  neglect. 
To  the  superficial  observer  they  present  confessedly  very  little 
which  promises  to  indemnify  for  the  labour  these  little  beings 
demand ;  to  the  student  of  nature,  however,  who  loves  to* 
pierce  the  veil  which  shrouds  from  vulgar  eyes  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  creation,  and  to  scan  her  productions  of  every 
size  and  feature,  this  unfrequented  path  will  not  be  found 
barren.  In  no  group,  even  in  the  phenogamous  division,  do 
we  detect  organs  of  fructification  more  singular  or  more  com« 
plex.  If  the  small  size  of  many  of  this  singular  tribe  has  with 
some  robbed  them  of  the.*r  attraction,  it  is  not  to  their  want 
of  beauty,  but  to  the  finiteness  of  our  capacity,  that  the  evil  is 
•  to  be  traced.  With  regard  to  the  term  cryptogamia,  applied 
in  the  sense  it  now  is,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  little 
too  confined,  and  not  a  little  incorrect.  Wl^atever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  Linnssus,  it  is  notorious  that  hitherto  the  skill 
and  sedulity  of  his  followers  have  not  succeeded  in  extending 
the  system  of  their  great  master,  as  was  once  confidently  pre- 
dicted, throughout  every  department  of  the  vegetable  kmg- 
dom.  Hedwig,  Bridel,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  others,  have  in- 
deed, by  the  brilliancy  of  their  discoveries,  shed  much  new 
light  upon  this  obscure  subject;  much  more,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  betbre  we  can  draw  an  exact  line  of 
demarcation  between  cryptogamous  and  agamous  plants. 
With  what  kind  of  consistency  can  we  apply  the  term  crypto- 
gamia to  a  tribe  of  plants,  where,  after  the  most  elaborate 
research,  no  floral  organs  have  ever  been  detected  ?  It  has 
ever  been  a  misfortune  with  the  abettors  of  systems  to  gene- 
ralize  too  indiscriminately ;  and  perhaps  it  was  no  more 

*  Mr.  Lcland,  of  Halifax. 
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thao  the  common  parental  attachment  which  authors  bear  to 
their  system,  that  led  Linnaeus  to  conclude  that  the  law 
of  regeneration,  which  he  was  the  first  to  detect  and  de- 
monstrate in  the  greater  part,  must  consequently  pervade 
every  department  of  the  vegetable  world.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  which  he  constantly 
maintained,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions  pro- 
ceed either  from  egg  or  seed  ;  a  doctrine  not  borne  out  by  facts 
in  natural  history ;  for  how  many  myriads  of  animalcula  are 
propagated  by  a  different  process ;  some  by  heat  and  putre- 
scence; others,  as  the  vorticellae,  e.  g.,  multiply  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent  simply  by  division  of  the  body  ?  What  reason, 
then,  can  be  assigned  that  should  exclude  similar  exceptions 
to  the  general  law  of  vegetable  reproduction ;  and  why  is  it 
deemed  a  thing  incredible  that  plants  should  be  found  where 
floral  organs  are  absent ;  where,  indeed,  they  are  not  wanted, 
because  other  means  of  propagation  are  provided  i  Has  the 
least  ce//^oti7i^2e^2  similitude  to  sexual  organization  been  de-^ 
tected  in  the  fungi,  or  algae  ?  if  not,  with  what  propriety  can 
we  appropriate  to  these  the  term  cryptogamia  ;  which,  by  its 
very  etymology,  assumes  as  a  datum  that  such  organs  do  exist, 
however  they  may  have  eluded  our  researches  ?  Would  no^ 
a  term  of  greater  latitude  (suppose  cryptogenesia,  e.  g.)  be  less 
liable  to  objection  in  the  present  crude  and  imperfect  state  of 
our  knowledge,  or  at  least  might  it  not  leave  the  question  in  a 
state  of  abeyance,  till  better  evidence  shall  set  this  controverted 
point  at  rest  ?  It  has  become  of  late  a  very  predominant  opi'* 
nion  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  (such  as  the  algar^ 
fungi,  &cO  are  entirely  agamous,  t? hich  adds  to  tlie  cogency 
of  the  above  arguments.  Even  in  the  genera  included  in  the 
group  salviniae,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  ap« 
pronmaU  the  closest  to  phenogamous  vegetation,  it  is  yet  a 
matter  of  controversy  whether  the  plants  that  rank  in  it  have 
what  ought  to  be  tet'med  pistilla  or  stamina.  That,  however, 
which  Necker  has  designated  in  pilularia,  marsiiea,  and  sal- 
vinia,  by  the  term  besimences,  (or  bodies  formed  independent 
of  impregnation,)  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  observation, 
of  others.  Jussieu,  e.  g..  has  witnessed  in  these  plants  a 
transverse  dehiscence,  which  he  considers  as  anthers* 

Names  of  Plants  in  the  Ntighbourkood  of  Huddersfield,  continued^ 
TETR ADYNAMIA.                      2-  SUiquosa. 
1.  SUiculosa.               158.  Cardamine  pratensis. 
157.  Thkpsi  Bursa  pastoris.        159.   amara. 

157.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  form  a  favourite  granary  with  small 
Wras,  Idioe,  &c.  158.  This  has  been  used  as  a  salad  herb:  it  was  for- 
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160.  Erysimum  AUiaria. 

161.  Sisymbrium  Nasturtium. 
l£2.  Raphanus  Rapbanistrum. 

MONADELPHIA. 
1.  Dccandria, 
163.  Geranium  parviflorum. 
l£4.  Malva  sylvestris. 

DIADELPHIA. 

1.  Hexandria. 
l55.  Fumaria  claviculata. 

2.  Octandria, 
166.  Polygala  vulgaris* 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170 


3.  Dccandria* 
Sparlium  scoparium. 
Genista  tinctoria. 
anglica. 


Ulex  europaeus. 
171*  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 

172.  Vicia  lathy roides. 

173.    Cracca. 

174.  Orobus  tuberosus. 

175.  Ornlthopus  perpusillus. 

176.  Trifolium  officinale. 


POLYADELPHJA. 
U  Polyandria. 
177*  Hypericum  Androsasmum* 

178.  pulcbrum. 

179.    humifusura. 

180.    peiforatum. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


SYNGENESIA. 
1.  Polygamia  JEqvaUs, 
I'ragopogon  pratense. 


Sonchus  oleraceus. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
Hieracium  PiloscUa. 
Prenantbes  mur. 
Lapsana  communis. 
187-  Arctium  Lappa. 
188.  Carduus  pratensis. 
189«  ■  palustris. 

2.  Pofygamia  Superfiua. 

190.  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

191.  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

192.  sylvaticum. 

193.  rectum. 

194.  Senecio  tenuifolius. 

195.  Bellis  pcrehnis. 

196.  Tussilago  Farfard. 


merly  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  latterly  it  has  been  introduced  in 
nervous  disorders,to  a  dram  or  two  of  the  powder  twice  or  thrice  ft  day. 
l60.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  aire  very  acrimonious,  and  are»  by  some 
writers,  considered  as  powerfully  diuretic.  1 6 1 .  Hoffman  recommends 
this  as  useful  in  strengthening  the  viscera,  and  promoting  the  fluid 
secretions,  &c.  l62.  A  noxious  weed  in  agriculture.  1 64.  L.  £. 
Ranked  as  the  first  of  the  four  emollient  herbs.  Decoctions  of  the 
leaves  are  used  in  emollient  glysters,  cataplasms,  fomentations,  &c« 
165.  Fum.  clavic.  and  officin.  have  both  been  deemed  of  use  in  ob- 
Btructions  of  the  viscera.  167.  L.  D.  Decoctions  of  the  tops  and 
seeds  are  diuretic,  and  stand  recommended  in  hydropic  cases ;  tbo 
seeds,  however,  often  prove  cathartic,  168.  The  flowers  have  been 
used  for  a  yellow  dye.  17K  This  plant  also  gives  out  a  yellow, 
which  has  been  used  for  colourinfi;.  180.  This  plant  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant  and  diuretic,  and  was  once  so  esteemed 
as  antimaniacal,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  "  Fuga  Daemonum.'' 
183.  Vid.  Pharm.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  187.  Regarded  by  some  as 
antirheumatic.  Mr.  Bryant,,  in  his  Flora  Dietelica,  say:8,  that  the 
tender  stalks  of  this  plant  when  boiled  resemble  asparagus.  19O. 
Useful  in  infusions.  196.  L.  E  D.  Useful  in  coughs^  and  disorders 
of  the  lungs  in  general ;  th^  flowers  were  an  ingredient  in  the  ^pectoral 
decoction  of  the  E.  Pharm.  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  herb  more  com- 
3  .  * 
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197.  Tossilago  PetasUes. 
19B.  Solidago  Virgaurea. 
199.  Chiysanthemum  L^ucantfaie- 
ixmiD* 

SOOb  Aotherais  Robilis. 

20L    Cotula. 

sot.  AchUlea  Millefolioin. 

3.  Fotygamia  Fruttranea. 
SOS.  Centaurea  nigra. 

204.   Cyanus. 

GYl^ANDRIA. 

1.  Mofutndria, 

205.  Orchis  bifoiia. 

206.   conopsea. 

207.    viridis. 

208.  Epipactis  cordata. 

209.    latifolia. 

MONOECIA. 
1.  Triaubia. 

210.  Carex  dioica. 

211.  ■  pulicaris. 

2.  Tetrawbia, 

212.  Urtica  urens. 

213.  —  dioica. 

3.  Polpahdria, 

214.  Quercus  Robur. 


215.  Betulaalba. 

216.  Fagas  sylvatica. 

217.  Carpinus  Betulus. 

218.  Corylus  Avellana. 

POLYGAMIA, 

1.  Monoeda, 

219.  Valantia  Cnidata. 

220.  Acer  PseudoplataaiMf. 

221.  — r-  campfestre. 

2.  Dioecia. 

222.  Fraxinus  excel'sior. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. 
1.  FUket*. 

223.  Equisetum  arveiise. 

224.    limosum. 

225.    hyemale. 

226.  Ophioglossum  vulgatura. 
227*  Osmunda  Lunaria. 

228.   : —  rcgalis. 

229.  Lycopodium  clavatum.. 

230.  Selago. 

231.  alpinum. 

232.  Polypodium  vulgare. 

233.  Phegopteris. 

234.   •   bryopteris. 

235.  Aspidiuin  Oreopteris. 
235.   '■ —  Filixmas. 


moDin  tbis  neigbbourbood  tban  this.  198.  F1.  and  fol.  D.  Ph. 
Bitter  and  astringent.  199.  Geoffrey  says  tbat  tbis  berb,  gatbered 
before  the  flowers  come  forth,  yields  an  acrid  taste,  and  that  it  is  use- 
fQlas  a  diuretic.  200.  Vid.  Ph.  L.  £.  201.  A  very  acrid  plant, 
aod  will  even  blister  the  hands.  202.  Fol.  rough,  bitter,  and  aro- 
matic: what  properties  tbey  possess  are  principally  astringent  an(l 
antispasmodic.  205.  |lad.  amylaceous.  213.  Root,  plant,  anol 
juices  bave  been  employed  in  haemoptysis,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  2 1 4. 
The  common  oak  :  fruit,  bark,  leaves,  and  cup  of  tbe  fruit  bave  all 
been  used  internally  and  externally  for  tbeir  tonic  and  astringent  vir- 
tues. In  tbe  proportion  of9j.to  Jiij.  of  axunge  it  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  poor  as  an  ointment  for  piles.  222.  The  bark  bas  been 
used  in  place  of  cincbona  in  intermittents,  &c.  223.  Tbe  £.  sylva- 
ticam  also  bas,  I  understand,  been  gathered  in  Saddleworth.  227.. 
Royal  moonwort  rool,  when  boiled  in  water,  is  employed  ih  the  north 
of  Europe  like  starch  to  stiffen  linen.  229.  Semiiia ;  effects  absorb* 
cut.  232*  Bad.  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  nauseous  and  bitter  ;  de« 

*  Vide  Smith's  flora  Britannica. 
vol,  XI.  —  NO.  62.  o 
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237.  AipiJiam  aculeatum. 

238.    Filix  foemina. 

239.    dilatatam. 

240.  Aspleuium  Tricfaomanes. 

241.   viridc. 

242.   Ratamuraria. 

243.  '  Adiantum  ni- 
grum. 

244.  Scblopendrium  vulgare; 

245.  Blcchnum  boreale. 

246.  Pteris  aquilina.^ 


247.  Pteris  crispa. 

248.  Cjathea  fragHis. 

2.  Mwd*. 

249.  Sphagnum  obtusifolianr. 

250.  ■  squarrosnm. 

251.  acutifolium. 

252*  Phascum  serratum. 

253.  axillare. 

254.  Gyronostomum  pyriforme. 

255.  Tetraphis  pellucida. 


scribed  as  an  astringent.' '  239'  Poly  podium  cristatum  of  Hudsoiit 
Withering,  Hull,  and  many  other  authors ;  but  Dr.  Smith  says  P. 
cristatum  Linnxi  distinctissima  species  est,  Siberise  tncola.  244.  Sab- 
astringent.  246.  Rad.  smell  nauseous;  taste  viscid,  bitterish ;  eficcts 
anthelmtntic 

•  The  mosses,  says  an  able  writer,  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe ;  they  abound  in  moist  situations,  and  generulfy 
prefer  the  shade  of  the  forest.  Many  grow  on  the  stems  and  branches 
of  the  larger  vegetables ;  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
noxious  parasites  that  consume  the  plant  to  which  they  attach  theni* 
selves ;  for  we  often  find  them  on  trees  whose  health  is  evinced  by  (he 
vigour  of  their  growth.  The  slender  tufted  fibres  that  compose iheir 
roots  introduce  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  old  bark,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  greater  or  less  deposit  of  vegetable  mould.  Their 
little  narrow  tapered  pointed  setting  leaves  collect  and  inhale  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  decompose  watei^  and  carbonic  acid,  re- 
tain the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  reject  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  gas 

i'ust  as  the  leaves  of  other  vegetables  do.  So  far  from  injuring  the 
lealth  of  the  trees  that  bear  them,  in  som^nstances  they  contribute 
to  their  preservation ;  associating  in  a  body  they  close  together  their 
small  delicate  branches,  and  form  those  thick  cushions  or  fenders, 
that,  in  northern  regions,  protect  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  foreit 
from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Insignificant  as  may  be  the  appear- 
ance  of  these  cryptogamous  beings,  they  are  qualified  to  withstand 
every  variation  of  season ;  after  having  defied  the  extremity  of  heat 
and  cold  they  resume  their  verdure,  and  display  their  forms  in  the 
midst  of  ice  and  snow ;  nay,  winter  is  the  season  when  they  expand. 
The  reader  will  find  the  mosses  here  arranged  according  to  the  s^tem 
of  Hooker  and  Taylor. — Vide  Muscologia  Britannica. 

The  poor  Laplanders  have  many  tises  for  the  mosses  of  which  we 
are  ignorant.  Of  the"  pblytrichum  commune,  or  golden  maiden 
hair,  they  form  beds  by  means  of  thick  layers,  one  of  which  server  as 
a  mattress,  and  the  other  as  a  coverlet ;  and  Linnaeus  tells  us  that 
he  himself  often  made  use  of  such  a  bed,  during  his  travels  in  Lap- 
land. These  mossy  cushions  arc  very  elastic,  so  that  a  bed  may  be 
rolled  up  into  a  parcel  small  enough  to  be  carried  by  the  inhabitants 
in  their  journies.  Of  the  sphagnum  palustre  (or  the  grey  bog  moss) 
they  form  a  covering  for  their  infants,  and  even  line  their  cradles  with 
this  moss. 
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556.  SplachDum  sphoericum. 

>  ampul  laceuin. 


257. 
S58. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267 


Poly trich urn  undulatum. 

  piliferum. 

 —  commune. 

  urnigerum. 

•  — —  aloides. 

  nanum. 

Tortula  muralis. 

 ruralis. 

subutata. 


Encalyptra  vulgaris. 

268.  Gfimaua  apocarpa. 

269.  ,  ' —  pulvinata. 

270.  Weissia  cirreta. 

271.  controtersa. 

272.  Dicranum  bryoides. 
27s.  adiantoides. 

274.  —  taxifolium. 

275.  cerviculatum. 

276.  squarrosum. 

277.  ■         —  scoparium. 

278.  heteromallum. 

279.  Tnchostomum  aciculare. 

280.  ,  fasciculare. 

281.  Didymodbn  trifarium. 

282.  Funaria  hygrometrica. 
289*  Orthotricum  crispum. 

284.  affine. 

285.  Fontinalis  antipyretica. 
28fi.  Anomodon  curtipendulum. 

287.  Bartramia  pomiformi». 

288.  fontana. 

289.  Hookeria  lu<^ens. 

290.  Hypnum  complanatum. 

291.   undulatum. 

292.   denticulatum. 

293.   murale. 

294.   sericcum. 

295.  alopccurum. 


296.  Hypnum  dendroides. 


297. 
298. 

299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 

309.  Bryum  androgynum. 

310.  ■  pyriforme. 

311.  —  carneum. 

312.    argenteum. 

313.    capillare. 

314.  —  coespiticium. 

315.    nutans. 

3 16.  —  ventncosum. 
317*    punctatura. 

318.    ligulatum. 

319.    bornum. 


splendens. 

-  proliferum. 

-  praelongum. 

-  rutabulum. 

-  cuspidatum. 

•  loreum. 

•  triquetruro. 
-squarrosum. 

•  aduncura. 
commutatum. 
cuprestfiforme. 
molluscum. 


320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 


3.  Hepaticcs* 

Jungermannia  epiphylla* 

 sinuata. 

 asplenioidei. 

■  lanceolata. 

—   bicuspidata» 

'   Yiemorosa. 

—  albicans. 

— —  reptans. 

  complanata. 

■  dilatata. 

 . — —  platyphylla. . 

 ciliaris. 

 varia* 

—  julacea. 


I  beg  to  observe,  tbat  the  above  catalogue  of  cryptogamous 
plants  by  no  means  comprises  ail  that  are  indigenous  in  this 
district,  which  presents  an  extraoi^dinary  variety  of  mosses ; 
of  which  the  above,  however,  are  the  principal.    Like  other 

272.  Dicranum  glaucum  is  also  found,  though  rare.    1  be  bar- 
tramia arcuata,  and  the  trichomanes  tunbridgense  grow  in  great 
beauty  in  different  parts  oC  Saddlewortb  and  near  Stanley  Bridge. 
'  321.  Found  in  BcUbank  Wopd,  near  Bingley,  and  in  Middleton 
Wood,  near  Ixreds. 
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subalpinc  countries  that  are  intersected  with  a  range  of  hills 
and  deep  ravines,  the  shelving  rocks  and  broken  piles  afford 
a  convenient  nidus  for  lichens  and  mosses  to  fix  themselves  * ; 
and  the  stone  fences  that  so  commonly  prevail  are  another 
cause  of  the  rich  profusion  of  this  class  of  vegetation.  There 
are  few  districts,  I  am  persuaded,  that  promise  so  rich  a  har- 
vest of  brilliant  discoveries  in  lichens,  pr  where  the  botanist  is 
so  likely  to  meet  ^'ith  new  species,  as  in  this  part  of  the  Vale  o£ 
Calder.  At  present,  liowever,  the  want  there  ia  felt  of  a 
scieniijic  work  on  this  abstruse  subject,  (which  should  settle 
the  arrangement  of  the  lichens  with  the  same  precision  that 
has  been  employed  in  the  mosses,)  presents  serions  difficulties 
in  the  study  of  this  class*  To  whom  can  we  so  well  look  to 
for  the  removal  of  this  difficulty  as  to  the  able  authof  of  the 
Muscologia  Britannica  i  And  though  we  possess  many  foreign 
works  on  the  subject  of  the  algae  and  fungi  to  a  similar  source, 
I  trust  we  shall  owe  a  treatise  on  these  obscure  classes  in  our 
own  languasre,  which  will  supply  what  has  so  long  been  an 
hiatus  value  deflendus."  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of 
the  natural  history  of  this  district,  I  congratulate  the  world 
on  the  prqapectf  of  a  brighter  era,  which  seems  to  dawa 
upon  us  In  the  awakened  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to 
this  /ascinating  study.  To  the  contemplative  mind  it  can 
never  lose  its  attractions;  and  to  professional  persons' 
its  intimate  alliance  with  their  art  wilL  always  render  it  en^ 


*  We  know,  indeed,  very  little  of  the  utility  of  the  lichens  ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  were  it  not  for  them,  many  rocks,  winch  are 
now  clothed  with  verdure,  would  continue  to  present  a  dry  and  batren 
surface*  On  these  spots  the  lichens  yie^d  the  first  covering :  to  the 
decay  of  these  the  growth  of  musci  succeeds,  which,  by  conversion 
into  mould,  became  the  pabulum  of  the  grasses  and  other  minor 
plants.  By  a  similar  law  the  sphagna  of  marshes  in  process  of  time 
change  into  a  very  porous  mould,  into  which  the  rush  strikes  root, 
and  subsequently  a  foundation  laid  for  other  plants,  so  that  from 
marshes  have  sprung  up  meadows ;  and  thus  it  is  that  these  diminu- 
tive plants  perform  a  most  important  function  in  pioneering  the  way 
to  more  exalted  vegetation. — The  blasia  also  has  been  disco- 
wvd  in  this  district  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Inauguration  Speech, 
says,  Who  ever  beheld  or  described  our  diapensia?  Who  the  bla- 
sia, unless  Micheli  alone?*  I  have  not  inserted  this  in  the  above  list,, 
4oublful  whether  it  belongs  to  the  jungermannia  oc  to  another  class. 

t  The  many  literary  and  philosophical  societies  that  are  now  in* 
stitated  in  difierent  parts*  of  the  kingdom  are  a  proof  of  this.  A  society 
formed  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and' 
sciences  in  general,  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  formed  at  Leeds, 
and  the  splendid  patronage  which  it  has  received  bespeaks  fully  the 
public  opinion  of  its  importance. 
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gagtag.  But  whatever  be  the  ^subordinate  motive  of  attract 
tion  in  efileriiig  the  vestibule  of  this  great  temple  of  nature, 
kt  the  first  object  be  to  interpret  rightly  her  secret  operations ; 
andy  while  we  survey  with  delight  her  spacious  area,  her  lofty 
piilaA,  her  magnificent  dome,  let  us  not  forget  to  trace  the 
kaiuony  and  UQerrihg  proportion  that  pervades  every  apart- 
meat  of  this  beauteous  edifice,  in  which  all  faithful  inter- 
preters will  recognise  the  finger  of  that  invisible  Almighty 
Architect,  who  sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe. 


III. 

due  of  Angulation  of  tite  Upper  Arm.    By  John  Burgis^ 
Surgeon,  Market  Drayton,  Salop. 

I  WAS  called  in  to  a  case  some  time  back,  wherein  amputa* 
tion  of  the  upper  arm  became  ultimately  necessary,  the  lower 
one,  from  the  elbow,  having  gon^  into  a  state  of  complete 
mortification.  It  was  the  consequence  of  the  wheel  of  a 
wagEoo,  heavily  laden,  passing  over  it  at  the  bend  ;  by- which 
all  the  superficial  vessels  were  divided  as  well  as  nerves,  the 
bellies  of  several  muscles  (the  supinator  radii  longus,  the  pro-, 
nator  radii  teoes,)  were  nearly  severed,  and  the  humerus  frac- 
tured at  its  flattened  extremity,  immediately  above  the  con*, 
djles.  Thie  subject  was  a  young  girl,  used  about  fourteen ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  iajury  she  sustainea  in  the  arm,  the  leg 
of  the  same  side  was  also  greatly  crushed,  but  no  bones 
broken.  There  waa  a  deep  confined  wound  about  the  middle, 
anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  (occasioned  by  the  turned, 
up  portion  of  one  of  the  horse's  shoes,)  with  a  contused 
sDraioed  ankle.  For  many  days  the  leg  threatened  to  go  into 
tne  same  state  as  tbe  arm,  several  livid  coloured  vesicles  mak- 
ing their  appearance  about  the  outer  ankle,  and  the  discbarge 
from  tbe  wound  long  continued  bloody  and  ichorous. 

The  accident  happening  in  the .  country,  some  hours  had. 
elapsed  before  I  sew  her,  by  which  time  inflammation  and; 
tuffiification  bad  taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render 
amputation  improper  till  that  and  the  sympathetic  fever  had 
labsided. 

For  the  first  six  days  the  arm  bore  a  very  favourable  aspect,, 
coaaidering  the  extent  of  iojurv ;  the  dbcbarge,  though  great, 
was  not  ichorous,  or  particularly  offensive,  and  healthy  granu- 
lations had  actually,  beguii  to  arise.  She  could  also  bear  the 
arm  shifted  about,  so  as  to  almost  have  justified  tbe  assertion 
tbat  no  bones  were  broken;  and  I  began  to  entertain  hopes 
that  it  roigbt  be  saved,  at  least  with  an  anchylosis. 

In  two  more  days,  however,  all  prospects  of  so  favourable 
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a  terminauoD  bad  vanished  ;  the  discharge  had  become  acri- 
monious, exceedingly  offensive;  the  granulations  flabby, 
pale ;  and  the  humerus  was  first  discovered  denuded  of  its  in* 
vesting  vital  membrane. 

The  ninth  day,  in  the  evening,  things  bore  a  still  more  unfa- 
vourable appearance,  so  that  speedy  amputation  became  tho 
only  means  left  to  save  life,  which  I  determined  on  performing 
the  follpwing  morning.  The  stench  emitted  from  the  woaod 
rendered  the  room,  and  almost  the  house,  insupportable :  tbe 
lower  arm  appeared  rapidly  parting  with  its  heat  and  settiibi* 
liiy,  and  the  wound  itself  looked  green  and  tainted.  The 
probe  could  also  traverse  the  humerui  bare  for  above  two 
-inches  upwards.  Joined  to  this,  night  perspirations  and  a 
weakenins  diarrhoea  bad  existed  for  the  fast  three  days,  with 
thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  leg  also  occasioned  much 
paiu,  as  it  had  not  put  on  a  determined  character  whether  it 
would  sphacelate  or  take  on  an  healthy  action. 

The  tenth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  arm,  from  the  woaod 
downwards,  was  cold^  livid,  considerably  inflated  with  foetid 
gas,  and  the  cuticle  easily  separated  under  the  fingers  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  I  looked  upon  the  wound  to  form  a  suf* 
ficient  line  of  demarkation,  every  portion  of  the  integuments 
above  it  appearing  healthy,  but  I  feared  the  bone  was  dis* 
eased  to  some  extent. 

Every  necessary  arrangement  being  made,  and  the  patient 
removed  from  bed  on  a  table,  the  arm  was  extended,  and  the 
tourniquet  applied  almost  up  in  to  the  axilla,  as  I  intended 
operatmg  as  hi^h  as  I  had  arm  to  do  it  with,  in  order  to  secure 
an  healthy  portion  of  bone. 

1  made  my  first  incision  at  one  $troke  donm  to  the  mtteclee, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid, 
and  separated  the  bone  about  the  insertion  of  the  said  muscle. 
The  arteries  being  secured,  (three  in  nnmber,)  the  stump  was 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner;  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and 
an  anodyne  administered.  The  tourniquet  was  left  loose 
about  the  stump,  ready  to  screw  on  in  case  of  hemorrhage. 

I'he  hectic  symptoms  now  soon  left  her ;  a  healthy  action 
became  established  in  the  leg,  which  suppurated,  broke,  and 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  healthy  pus  from  several 
apertures* 

On  the  fourth  day  from  the  operation  I  removed  the  dres* 
sings,  which  were  become  offensive.  The  stump  looked 
healthy,  and  promised  to  unite  by  the  first  intention. 

On  the  sixth  day  it  had  acquired  somewhat  of  iis^  old /mtor, 
was  quite  open,  and  appeared  going  into  a  sloughing  state,  the 
discharge  turning  the  oressings  black. 

On  the  seventh  day  I  removed  several  sloughs  from  the 
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fact  of  the  bone^  which  looked  blacky  as  though  it  would  ex- 
foliate. She  was  allowed  barky  wine,  camphor,  and  carbo- 
otte  of  ammonia  liberally. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  ligatures^  separated  ;  more  sloughs 
ame  away,  leaving  the  end  of  the  bone  barely  covered  with 
the  common  integimients. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  discharge  appeared  improved ;  the 
ioiide  of  the  wound  looked  much  healthier,  promising  to  ter- 
ffiiaate  favourably.  The  next  day  appearances  wera  still 
more  fiivourable;  and  in  twelve  more  tne  stump  healed  up 
without  any  exfoliation  taking  place  from  the  bone,  and  it  con* 
tinaes  sound  to  this  day,  being  nearly  three  months  since  the 
performance  of  amputation.  The  leg  is  also  well,  and  the 
girl  ei^oys  a  good  state  of  health. 

On  examining  the  removed  portion  of  arm,  the  humerus 
was  found  fractured,  as  before  observed  ;  and  the  periosteum 
was  sloughed  away,  and  separated  from  the  bone  by  deposi- 
tions of  matter  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the 
levered  extremity.  The  most  striking  phenomenon  was  the 
Mtieration  of  the  brachial  artery^  whidi  had  become  com- 
pletely ulcerated  through^  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  the  coats 
of  which  must  have  been  injured  at  the  time  of  the  accident ; 
aodthis  explains  at  once  the  rapid  change  for  the  worse 
which  took  place  from  the  sixth  day;  the  collateral  branches 
proving,  in  this  instance,  unequal  to  supply  the  loss  of  their 
parent  trunk.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  surprising,  hemorrhage 
did  not  occur  ? 

___ 

On  Puriform  Ditehargesfrom  the  Ear.    By  J.  H.  Curtis, 
•  M. Surgeon,  Soho  Square. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  most  jobstinate  and 
perplexing  to  Practitioners,  is  that  attended  with  a  puriform 
discbarge,  and  so  termed  from  this  circumstance.  The  last 
stage  of  this  affection,  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  excellent  Treatise, 
has  stated  to  be  generally  incurable.  With  ail  deference  to 
so  great  a  character,  this  I  consider  rather  owing  to  bis 
not  having  sufficiently  varied  his  remedies  and  pushed  them 
lo  the  required  extent,  than  from  the  real  incurable  nature  of 
the  malady.  The  injections  used  by  Mr.  Saunders  1  have 
fonod  generally  too  weak  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredienu 
employed ;  «nd  I  have  found  it  also  necessary  to  vary  the 
combination  of  the  ingredients  much  more  than  he  had 
thought  it  proper  to  attempt.  It  is  only  by  an  extensive  ex- 
perience that  we  get  acquainted  with  what  the  ear  or  any 
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other  organ  is  able  to  bear ;  and  I  have  had  apportiiniues,  tt 
the  Dispensary,  of  putting  every  mode  of  practice  to  the 
test.  The  same  observations  I  have  made  in  respect  to  the 
local  remedies,  ^pp'y      ^^^^  constitutional  treatment, 

which  requires  here  to  be  actively  and  constantly  attended  to. 
The  success  of  the  practice  1  have  adopted  in  this  disagree- 
able and  obstinate  complaint  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  recital  of  a  few  cases,  selected  from  the  records  of  mj 
practice,  itv  the  order  in  which  Uiey  have  occurred. 

Miss  B.,  of  St.  John  Street,  aged  twenty-aix,  bad  been 
from  her  childhood  affected  with  deafness  and  a  pariform 
discharge  from  one  ear :  after  having  been  under  the  care  of 
-several  eminent  Snrgeons  in  town  ror  upwards  of  two  yean, 
without  relief,  she  applied  to  me«  On  inspecting  the  ear,  I 
'fonnd  the  meatas  moch  excoriated  by  this  discharge,  which 
ms  very  profuse  and  offensive;  the  tympanum  I  obaerved 
was  partly  destroyed,  as  air  could  be  forced  out  at  the  pas- 
*sage»  In  other  respects  the  ear  appeared  perfectly  soaod. 
Adopting  my  usual  phm  of  not  stopping  the  discharge  hastHy, 
I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  which  .was 
kept  open  for  a  fortnight :  after  which  the  patient  used  an 
'injection  of  ainci  sulphas ;  but  this  not  appearing  to  have 
'desired  effect^  I  had  recourse  to  Uie  argenti  nitni8>  aa  xecom- 
-m^nded  by  Mr.  SaundcuB  in  cases  of  this  nature :  the  piUient 
began  by  using  ten  grains  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  1  to- 
creased  it  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  grains,  which  completely 
healed  the  parts ;  and  I  had  the  farther  satisfaction,  ml  the 
same  time,  to  find  her  hearing  restored. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  it  took  nine 
'ihonths  to  complete  the  cure. 

A  similar  case  of  a  young  Noblemaii  yielded  also  to  this 
treatment ;  but  his  case,  though  not  of  so  long  standing,  I  at 
•first  sight  considered  more  difficolt  of  cure,  from  fais  iMviog 
%  polypus  extending  direetly  across  the  meatos,  which  i  re- 
moved with  an  instrument  I  had  constructed  for  the  purpose: 
immediately  after  the  operation  he  was^Mbkd  to  beaiir;  bat 
*the  discharge  continued  for  some  time,  ^lough  «t  kst  it  was 
happily  suppressed.  '  • 

Another  case  of  the  same  nature  occurred  also  in  a  Lady  of 
distinction,  brought  tom^  by  her  Physidan,  whose  hearing 
was  defective  in  both  ears  in  consequence  of  a  puriferro  dis- 
charge. This  case  yielded  in  a  short  time  to  a  varied  coflrfiina- 
tion  and  change  of  injections,  consisting  of  solotioifa  of  sinci 
sulphas,  plunibi  superacetas,  oupri  sulphas,  argenti  nitns, 
joined  occasionally  with  camphor  and  opium. 

A  great  number  of  cases  of  a  Wkt  descriptifta  have  eoiae 
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under  my  observation,  as  already  stated,  at  the  Dispensary, 
and  have  yielded  to  a  similar  plan,  properly  persevered  in  for 
a  length  of  time. 

'  The  abofe  cases,  then,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  prov^  that 
diseases  of  this  nature  are  curable  where  a  proper  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  persevered  iiu 

•  ^         ~  Y.  . 
Case  of  FevBTy  eticcessfully  treated  by  the  free  Use  of  Bottled 

Porter.  By  Henry  Whitmobe,  Surgeon,  Great  Bath 
Street,  ClerkenwelU 

I  UAV%  been  induced  to  transcribe  for  publicaXion  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  fever  of  the  typhoid  character,  wherein  the  free 
use  of  bottled  porter  seemecl  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  dism 
ease  more  speedily,  although,  given  at  an  advanced  stage  of  it, 
thill  any  other  remedial  process  I  ever  sa^w  employed:  the  reco* 
very  too  was  far  more  rapid  than  is  usual  from  such  attacks  of 
fevef.  How  far  the  success  of  this  treatment  may  ha.ve  de* 
peoded  upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic  aeid  gas  contained  io 
the  stimulating  fluid  employed,  or. the  peculiar  tonic,  property 
of  it,  I  leave  to  the  discrimination  of  the  reader  to  decide, 
Perbpfr  it  is  more  fairly  r^errible  to  their  happy  combina- 
tion ;  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  substance  what^vei:  which  has 
ata^y  time  been.exbibit^din  fever,  capable  of  imparting  such 
lone  to  the  system,  (the  loss  of  which  seepiis  cbiqfly  to  constitiute 
the  malady,)  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  so  much  of  tb^ 
earbooic  acid  gas  as  very  good  bottled  porter. 

On  the  6tb  ultimo  1  was  called  to.  the  only  child  of  Mr* 
Cook,  No.  5,  iiaoe's  Court,  Warner  Street,^  aged  five  years. 
I  found  ber'ina.v^y  febrile  state,  having^flushed  countenanpi^ 
loiigQ«>  white,  skin  dry  audi  parched,  pulse  ^uick  and  wiry, 
with  con^tipdtioo  of  the  bowels;  which  la^t  symptom  wa^ 
fiNnovad  hy  giving  two  {>owderfl^.  eai^h  containing  puiy.  rhei  et 
bydr.  anbinur.  a^  gri^in^  given  at  an  interval  of  four  hours  j 
an  antimonial  pomler  was  administered  at  bed-time. 

*  7th.— AgentlediaphQcesi&may  be  felt;  pulse  less  hard;  ii^ 
all  other  respects  the  same ;  gave  saline  i^ikU  and  rep.  ^w- 
der  at  n^ht. 

8th,  9th,  and  10th. — Mixture  ^ntinued  without  the  pqw- 
dm  H  n^bt. 

li4b«--*Was  lulled  to  my  p?tient  early  this  moxning, 
matesial  altenaUoo  for  th^  worse  having  takeo^  ptlace  iq  the; 
night  ;  fo^wl  bqr  iPi^tteringj^  unconscious  of  pajisiBg^  events  j» 
tongue  brown,  encrusted,  rough,  hard,  abd  dry ;  no  tnirst ; 
poise  fluttering,  at  somewhat  more  than  180;  countenance 
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(Adjected  and  palei  save  a  fixed  patch  of  red  on  the  centre  uf 
each  chii^k ;  extremities  cold  :  applied  a  bli&ter  to  the  spine; 
warm  poultices  of  vinegar  and  linseed  powder  to  the  feetj 
and  gave  one  of  the  following  draughts  every  four  hours 

.  He  .Mist.  Camph.  Jss. 
TBtheris  rectific,  gr.  x. 
M.  ft.  haust. 

12th. — Six  of  the  draught's  liave  been  taken;  patient  to  all 
appearance  worse;  an  entire  loss  of  animal  heat;  a  cold 
Clammy  sweat  pervades  nearly  the  whole  body ;  pulse  not  to 
be  counted,  or  rather  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  tongue  quite 
black  and  hard ;  removed  the  blister,  it  had  risen  well  and 
discharged  much :  a  little  wine  was  attempted  to  be  giveoi 
but  which  was  steadily  and  clamorously  refused  by  the 
patient :  a  bottle  (Ibij.)  of  very  good  porter  was  then  procured, 
which  was  eagerly  drank  by  my  little  patient  in  the  course  of 
the  daVf  taking  a  tea-cupful  at  a  time.  The  enema  fermenti 
was  administered  at  night. 

ISth,  seven  A.  M. — Countenance  somewhat  improved ;  an 
imperfect  return  of  sense;  knows  every  body  about  her, 
though  unable  to  speak ;  flushes  of  heat  are  sometimes 
thrown  over  the  body  ;  pulse  still  imperceptible  at  th^jvrist; 
ordered  another  bottle  ot  porter  to  be  procured  immediately, 
and  given  ad  libitum  /  the  poultices  to  be  continued  to  the 
feet,  and  another  to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Ten  P.  M.— The  whole  of  the  porter  has  been  taken ; 
patient  in  every  respect  much  better;  has  responded  to  the 
calls  of  nature  as  she  was  wont  to  do ;  has  spoken  several 
sentences  correctly ;  much  heat ;  pulse  can  be  distinctly  felt 
at  about  120;  eyes  suffused ;  tongue  white  at  its  edges,  with 
a  dark  brown  streak  down  its  centre ;  much  watpbing  and 
restlessness,  together  with  a  very  troublesome  cough ;  ordered 
the  porter  to  be  discontinued,  hut  gave  no  medicine. 

1 1th. — Patient  has  had  a  very  good  night,  and  seems  mpch 
refreshed  by  sleep ;  tongue  much  cleaner ;  a  gentle  moistore 
on  tl^e  skin ;  has  taken  nourishment  with  avidity ;  cough  veiy 
troublesome  :  ordered  mist.  ^mygd.  c.  oxym.  scillae. 

l^.~Found  her  sitting  up ;  cough  better, 

ISth  and  14tb. — Progressively  recovering. 

J5th. — Took  leave  of  my  patient, 

On.readin^  over  this  case,  I  find  I  have  omitted  to  meiw 
tion  a  practice  which  was  attentively  pursued  through  the 
whole  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  viz.  spongine  the  body  fre- 
^ueptly  with  equal  parts  of  warm  vinegar  and  water. 
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VI. 

J  General  View  of  the  Diseases  usually  occurring  in  Boys 
during  the  Period  between  Infancy  and  Puberty,  deduced 
from  Observation  of  those  in  Christ* s  Hospital.  By  II  b  n  by 
FiBLDy  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  London, 
and  Apothecary  to  Christ's  Hospital*.  . 

[ContiDued  from  pag^  301,  Vol.  X.] 
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The  autamnal  season  has  been  nnusaally  Warm ;  very  few 
days  have  occurred  that  could  be  called  cold,  even  to  the 
close  of  November.  The  wind  has  been  generally  between 
west  and  souths  Much  rain  has  fallen ;  and  vegetation  has 
been  uncommonly  rapid,  giving  the  earth  the  appearance  of 
Sprbg,  rather  than  the  approach  of  Winter. 

The  boys  of  this  School  have,  been,  during  the  present  pe* 
riod,  extremely  healthy. 

The  termination  of  the  fifth  year  of  these  reports  gives  me 

*  TIms  report  was  transmitted  for  insertion  in  tbe  preceding  Num« 
ber,  but  vms  omitted  by  mistake.  Our  readers,  while  they  feel 
obliged  to  Mt.  Field  for  tbe  series  of  valuable  communications  with 
wbich  he  has  favoured  tbe  Refositort  for  so  long  a  time,  will 
doubtless  lament  the  announcement  that  tbe  present  Paper  is  to  ba 
the  last  of  tbe  kind. 
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an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  namber  of  boys  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary  as  medical  patients  has  been  only  260, 
rnUch  below  the  ^ener&l  tiverage^  and  thirty-six  fewer  than  b 
ttie  preceding  year.  The  deatns  have  been  only  three :  doe 
from  mesenteric  atrophy ;  one  from  phthisfs  pulmonaria;  and 
€be  other  consequent  upM  pertussis,  terminating  iu  suppura- 
tive inflammation. 

The  only  disease  of  any  consequence  which  has  taken  place, 
has  been  pertussis.  Sdteral  of  these  cases  were  severe,  and 
•one  t)f them  terminated  fatally,  as  aheady  mentioned.  Sotne 
lliitant^s  of  croup  occurred  in  February. 

HaVinfg  continued  these  reports  during  the  space  office 
years; — a  time  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently  long  to  give  a 
fkir  Vi^W  of  the  di^lises  usually  to  be  expected  among  boys 
ffuring  the  'peri6d  between  infancy  and  puberty,  particularly 
when  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  such  reports  have  been 
fpunded  is  ta}cen  into /consideration; — I  am  qow  about  to  take 
n|y  leave  of  the  medical  public. 

. '  As  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  a  faithfid  detail  ;of 
facts,  ynd  as  nothing  can  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  promote 
the  healing  art  than  the  ^accnrate  delineation  of  facta,  1  flatter 
myself  that  these  endeiM^ours  to  add  to  the  stoek  of  medical 
kiQowledge  have  noi  been  altogether  unavailing.  If  such  has 
b^en  the  case,  my  labour  has  been  fully  compensated,  i  have 
only  to  add,  that  if  any  thing  new  or  ^peculiarly  interesting 
should  hereafter  occur  in  this  departtneiit  of  medicine^  I  sbaU 
readily  take  kn  o'pponunily  of  communicating  it. 

DEPAlnrafENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


Oh  the  Jnhnah  of  the  Class  Fermes  in  general,  and  on  theln- 
testinalWi^rms  of  Mankind  in  particular.  ByS.F.GaAY. 

[Continned  from  page  S3,  Vol.  XI.J 

OnDBR  IL^  Fermes  r^duH. 
sligbtly  atifl;  so  as  to  be  rather  elastic,  naked,  cylin- 
dncal,  thread-shaped,  mostly  regular.— The  internal  constrac- 
^^aLH^u^^^  ^""OM  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  last 
order;  the  intestinal  canal  has  always  two  apertures,  although, 
on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  animal,  and  the  smalU 
nB;8s  of  the  openings,  they  are  frequently  difficult  to  be  per- 
ceived: and  it  is  in  these  worms  that  J^ature  seems  first  to 
established  a  new  system  of  generation  decidedly  sexual. 
EcHiNORHYNcHua,  Zoega ;  Acanchrum^  Aobaritis. 
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Boify  long,  cylindrkaVsack4ike;  proboscis  terminal,  single^ 
retractile,  furnished  with  hooks,  in  one  or  more  rows.-^Of 
this  geous  no  less  than  sixty-two  species  have  been  described, 
all  intestinal;  but  bappily  none  are  found  in  man*  One 
species  called  E.  Gigas  is  very  common  in  swine,  the  malt 
being  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  female  from  six  to 
fifteen.  . 

^  ai.  PoKocBPHALUS,  Humboldt.  Body  cylindrical,  not 
jointed,  rather  club-shaped,  the  fore^end  variously  deformed 
and  contracted;  proboscis  terminal,  contractile;  hooks  five^ 
crooked,  retractile,  l^ing  hid  in  a  groove  under  the  proboscis. 
^--Only  one  species  is  known,  found  by  Humboldt  in  an  Ame^ 
rican  serpent. 

ftS.  LioiiHXNCHlTS^  Rudolph.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
rather  stiff;  moti/A  terminal,  obtuse;  sucker  tubular,  without 
aay  valve,  emitted'from,  and  retracted  into  the  mouth  at  plea- 
sure.—Only  three  species  are  ^nown,  all  intestinal. 

23.  STaoNOYi^cs,  Mullen  Body  long,  cylindrical ;  hind- 
md  narrower,  terminated  in  the  males  with  a  purse,  with  a 
short  style,  but  in  the  females  quite  plain. — Thirty-four  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  as  found  in  the  oesophagus,  in^ 
•testines,  and  kidneys  of  animals.    One  only  is  found  in  man. 

^*  S^S^'  Head  obtuse;  mouth  girt  with  six  flattisb 
nipples ;  purse,  of  the  male  truncated,  whole ;  tail  of  the 
female  rounded. — Found  in  the  kidneys  of  men,  horses,  oxen, 
&€.;  from  five  inches  to  three  feet  long,  and  from  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  thick,  the  female  smaller  than  %lte 
male;  generally  red  and  filled  with  blood ;  but  in  the  suppu- 
rated kidney  of  a  horse,  a  very  large  one  was  found  of  a 
white  colour.  Has  been  confounded  by  some  with  the 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round  worm. 

M.  Cvct3LLANus,  Miillor.  Body  long,  cylindiical,  the 
fore^end  obtuse,  the  hind«end  narrower;  mouth  lermtnal, 
covered  with  a  Qtriated  cowl.— ^Generally  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  fish ;  only  eleven  species  have  been  described. 

£5.  As^cARie,  Hippocrates ;  Fusaria^  Zeder.  Body 
long,  cylindrical,  narrow  at  both  ends ;  fore-end  three 
valved;  mouth  terminal,  very  vmall,  covered  with  rounded 
valves.— This  ia  a  numeroua  genus,  of  whi^sfa  tweiity-«even 
species  have  been  already  described.  I'bey  are  generally 
found  in  great  numbers  together  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  animals.    One  is  found  in  man. 

J.  lumbricoides.  •  Body  furrowed  on  each  side ;  tail  radier 
blunt.  —  Grows  in  man  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
ioches  long ;  colour  various  according  to  the  food  lately 
^  taken;  oviparous;  but  several  authors,  deceived  by  the 
genital  (M'gans  being  prolapsed,  have  described  it  as  vivt- 
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paroQs;  easily  espelled  bj  purgative  medicines,  especidljr 
the  oil^  ones. 

26.  FissuLA,  Lamarck;  Opkiosioma,  Rudolph.  Botfy 
long,  cylindrical;  the  hind-end  narrow,  the  fore-end  two^ 
parted;  mouth  terminali  two-lipped ;  anus  near  the  tip 
of  ihe  tail.  —  This  genus  of  worms  was  confounded'  with 
the  ascarides,  from  which  they  differ  in  the  form  of  the 
mouth ;  three  species  are  only  knownj  either  intestinal  or 
found  in  the  air-bladders  of  trouts. 

27.  Trichocephalus,  Goez ;  Mastigodes^  Zeder.  JBcufy 
long,  cylindrical;  the  hind-end  thicker,  rather  club-shaped: 
the  fore-end  much  narrower,  nearly  hair-like;  mou/A terminal, 
round,  very  small,  scarcely  distinguishable.  ~  Nine  species 
bave  been  described,  all  intestinal,  but  only  one  is  found 
iu  man. 

T.hominis.  Hair-like  and  very  long,  bead  acute,  indis* 
tinct ;  the  body  uf  the  male  rolled  up  spirally,  of  the  female 
nearly  straight.  —  Called  by  Rudolph  T.  dispar,  from  the 
difference  observable  in  the  sexes.  Found  in  every  human 
subject  examined  by  him,  and  once  in  the  large  guts  of 
a  woman  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  and  more.  These 
worms  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
the  hair-like  part  being  two-thirds  of  the  length  ;  the  male 
is '  a  little  smaller  than  the  female ;  usually  .found  in  the 
colon  and  ccecuni,  rarely  in  the  small  guts. 

£8.  OxYUiiUs,  Rudolph.  Bodtf  long,  cylindrical,  grow- 
ing narrow  behind  and  becoming  awi-sbaped;  mouth  ter- 
minal, naked,  round. — These  worms  have  been  confounded 
with  those  of  the  former  genus.  But  two  species  have  been 
accurately  deteroiined;  one  found  in  man,  and  the  other 
in  the  horse. 

verinicularis.  Head  blunt,  with  a  meinbrane  on  each 
side  like  a  bladder;  tail  awl-shaped.  —  Found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  large  guts,  especially  of  young  persons^ 
chiefly  in  the  rectum,  from  whence  diey  sometimes  crawl 
into  the  vagina;  when  full  grown  they  are  nearly  half 
an  inch  long,  slender,  white,  and  very  elastic.  Has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  other  species.  Redi  has 
figured  (Tab.  x.  6^.  o.)  the  larvae  of  a  musca  for  this  worm. 
Qmlet  confounds  it  with  the  separated  joints  of  the  toeniiu 
Linnaeus  mentions  an  ascaris  pollicaris,  which  is  certainly 
a  tricocephalus,  or  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  above  mentioned. 
Bloch  cites  Wuff's  Medico-Chirug.  Obs.  lib.  ii.  cap,  4,  for 
a  number  of  ascarides  having  been  found  enclosed  in  a 
saccutus  between  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  Rudolph 
supposes  these  to  have  been  rather  strongyli. 
£9.   Hamuxaria,  Treuttler;  Linguaiula,  Schnink;  Ten- 
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iaculana^  Zeder.  Bodjf  long,  cylindrical,  nearly  equal 
tbrouglioaty  stiffish ;  mouth  below  the  fore-end,  having  two 
thread-shaped  suckers  like  tentacula.  —  Three  species  only* 
are  kuown,  all  intestinal,  and  one  found  in  man. 

//.  subcompressa.  Rather  compressed,  the  fore-end  nar- 
rower. This  species  was  found  by  Treutiler,  in  the  winter 
of  1789,  in  the  preternatural ly  enlarged  bronchial  glands  and  in 
their  absorbent  vessels,  of  a  young  man  28  years  old,  who 
died  exhausted  by  excessive  venery.  About  an  inch  lon^, 
brown  variegated  with  white,  nearly  transparent  towards 
the  hinder-end. 

30.  FiLARiA,  Muller;  Capsularia^  .  Zeder.  Body  cylin- 
drical, thread-shaped,  equally  thick  throughout  its  length, 
smooth,  frequently  very  long,  rather  stiff ;  mnuth  terminal, 
round,  very  small.  —  Forty-three  species  have  been  described, 
all  found  in  animals,  but  more  frequently  in  the  cellular 
texture  and  the  membranes  than  in  the  intestinal  canal.  One 
is  found  in  man. 

P*  Medinemis*  Very  long,  margin  of  the  mouth  tumid, 
acumen  of  the  tail  bent.  — From  two  to  eight  or  twelve  feet 
long,  chiefly  found  under  the  skin  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
especially  in  the  feet,  and,  very  rarely,  even  in  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  Grows  to  the  thickness  of  middling 
packthread.  Endemlal  in  the  warm  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Its  name  arises  from  its  being  common  at  Medina; 
but  in  England  we  more  usuallv  call  it  the  Guiney  worm: 

SI.  GoRDius,  Linnseus.  ^od[y  cylindrical,  thread- shape; 
equally  thick  throughout  its  whole  length,  smooth;  mouth, ... 
anus —The  difference  of  these  worms  from  filaria 
is  Dot  properly  known ;  they  are  not  found  in  animals,  but  live 
iu  water,  or  the  mucji  and  sand  of  the  shores,  twisting  them- 
lelvet  into  knots,  and  then  again  untwisting  themselves. 

Order  IU.  —  Vermes  hispidi. 

Body  fdraished  with  silky  threads,  or  spines  on  tlie  sides. 
None  of  these  worms  live  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  but 
crawl  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  lateral  spines  or 
cilise  distinguish  them  strongly  from  the  other  two*  naked 
oiders;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  they  possess  any  system 
of  circulation,  or  that  the  lateral  appendages  are  true  gillsj 
or  that  they  - have  any  real  sensation,  or  are  eyen  oviparous^ 
but  only  gemmiparoua. 

32.  Nais,  Gmelin.  Body  creeping,  long,  linear,  trans- 
parent, flat:  garnished  on  the  aides  with  scattered  silky 
threads,  either  simple  or  in  bundles* — ^Tbe  mouth  is  some^ 
times  a  mere  slit,  sometimes  a  hole  with  two  lips.  Lamarck 
only  enumerates  three  species  as  certainly  belonging  to 
this  genns. 
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S3.  Sttlabia,  Lamarck ;  NereiSf  Linnaeus.  Body  creep- 
ing, linear,  transparent,  with  silky  threads  on  the  side  ;^oit* 
end  split  in  two,  with  a  stjie-like  proboscis  springing  from  the 
fork;  anus  terminal. — The  onlj  species  enumerated  bj 
Lamarck  in  this  genus,  is  the  nereis  lacustris  of  Linoaens. 

34.  TcBiFEX,  Lamarck;  Lumbricus,  Muller.  Body 
thread-sbaped,  transparent,  ringed,  or  in  some  measure 
jointed  with  small  spires  on  sides ;  fiiou^A  and  anus  towards 
the  extremities. —Tnese  worms  live  in  tubes  sunk  in  the 
Biud  or  sand  of  the  shores;  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
some  authors  under  the  name  of  lumbrici. 

EPIZOARl^. 
Body  soft,  or  in  some  cases  covered  with  a  slight 
crust  variously  shaped,  head  doubtful,  feet  none,  but  often 
various  appendages  of  different  forms,  not  jointed;  form 
aymmetricai,  with  the  first  rudiments  of  parts  in  pairs;  mouth 
sucking,  with  tentacula  or  armed  with  hooks;  organs  of 
sensibility,  respiration, and  fecundity  unknown.— These  animals 
appear  to  be  the  rudiments  of  a  new  class  of  animals  to  be 
inserted  between  the  vermes  and  annelides;  they  are  exteroallj 
attached  by  their  suckers  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  live 
by  exhausting  them  #f  their  blood  or  other  fluids.  It  is 
in  them  that  the  radiated  system  of  the  inferior  animals  is 
totally  abandoned,  and  the  system  of  parts  in  pairs  of  the 
superior  animals  is  begun  to  be  employed.  Very  few  are 
known  at  present. 

1.  Chondr ACANTHUS,  Dc  La  Roche.  Bod^  oval,  not 
jointed^  narrow  below,  covered  on  the  upper  part  with 
cartilaginous  spines;  eyes  none;  mouth  under  the  anterior 
extremity,  sucking,  armed  with  two  forked  books  and  two 
short  tentaculas. — Found  on  the  gills  of  the  d^ree. 

2.  Lern^a,  Linnaeus.  Bodj/  soft,  oblong,  cvlindrical, 
sometimes  inflated  and  irregular,  destitute  of  limbs;  mouth 
sucking  retractile,  under  the  fore-end;  tefUacuU  two  or  four, 
simple  or  branched,  sometimes  m^utin^;  Jalse  tmatia  two, 
behmdy  exteruali  hanging,  filled  with  egg*shaped  gemoules* 
«—  Of  these  there  are  several  species,  all  adhering  either  to 
the  eills,  the  lips,  or  the  fins  of  fishes :  the  1.  brancheeUa 
found  on  the  gills  of  the  cod  is  eaten  by  the  Qreenknders. 

3.  £iiTOMODA,  Lamarcki  jUmea,  Linna&as.  JBodfjftsoft 
or  somewhat  hard,  oblong,  rather  flat;  /tm&t,  on  the  side, 
aymmetric,  not  jointed;  moK^A  sucking,  uqc^  the  fore.ead; 
tentacula  none,  sometimes  two  smaU  horns;  false  ovaria  two, 
external,  banging  to  the  hindHeod;  amvs  terminal. These 
are  fboqd,  like  the  last  mentioned  worms,  adhering  to  fishes. 
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It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  intestinal 
worms  in  particalar.  From  the  preceding  enumeration 
about  600  have  been  discovered  and  exammed,  so  as  to 
be  reduced  to  their  proper  families:  forty-five  others  are 
mentioned  by  authors,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
caooot  be  referred  to  any  genus. 

The  principal  intestinal  worms  found  in  man  have  been 
long  known  :  Hippocrates  mentions  the  ascaris  lumbricoides^ 
ana  the  a.  vermicularis,  in  his  Aphorisms;  and  in  his  work 
on  diseases  the  taenia  solium  is  compared  to  cucumber  seeds. 
Pliny  mentions  a  tinea  (taenia  lata),  of  300  feet  long! 
Aretaeus  first  mentions  the  existence  of  hydatides  in  hydropic 
persons^  Avicenna  it  the  earliest  writer  who  notices  a 
worm  as  living  under  the  skin,  probably,  the  filaria  Medi- 
neosis.  The  remaining  species,  have  only  been  observed 
occasionally.  In  what  manner  they  are  first  introduced  is 
utterly  unknown;  certainly,  however,  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  from  outwardlyy  as  similar  worms  do  not 
occur  out  of  animal  bodies  ;  .and  they  have  frequently  been 
found  in  the  human  foetus  and  those  of  dogs,  sheep,  and 
fowls:  hence  other  naturalists  of  great  name  still  retain 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  affirm,  that  the 
production  of  these  worms  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  the 

S>uth  of  the  subject,  their  being  of  the  weaker  sex,  and 
e  weakness  of  the  particular.    Although  mankind  are 
subject  to^worms,  yet  tney  are  by  no  means  equally  so  with 
other  animals:  the  largfer  worops  are  usuallv  single,  except 
the  ascaris  lumbricbides;  and  as  to  the  ascarides  vermiculares, 
which  last  seldom  exceed  a  thousand,  they  are  simply 
immersed  in  the  villous  lining  gf  the  intestines;  hut  in 
other  animals  worms  are  frequently  found  iii  far  greater 
numbers,  so  that  the  lungs,  kidaeys,  and  other  viscera 
are  entirely  corroded  by  them.   In  fowls,  and  especially 
water  fowls,  the  intestines  are  frequently  stuffed  out  with 
tsniae;  and  their  number  in  the  red-throated  diver  requires 
ocular  demonstration  to  enforce  belief;  the  whole  intestinal 
tract  from  the  fauces  to  the  anus  being  turgid  with  worms 
of  eight  different  species. 

The  symptoms  from  whence  the'  presence  of  worms  in 
the  human  system  are  prognosticated  are  for  the  most  part 
fallacious,  and  common  also  to  scrofula  and  a  weak  habit 
of  body;  which,  as  before  stated,  is  favourable  to  their 
production.  The  ascaris  lumbricoides  and  the  taenia  some- 
times occaision  spasmodic  affections ;  the  ascaris  vermicularis 
prodaces  very  troublesome  itchings  of  the  anus  and  geni- 
tals ;  knd  the  filaria  Medinensb  is  known  by  the  subcutaneous 
pains  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
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In  redpecit  to  anthelmintliicB,  experiments  made  with  living 
worms  haVe  shown  that  those  which  live  in  warm-blooded 
animals  soon  die  in  cold  water,  while  those  of  cold-blooded 
animals  are  frequently  found  crawling  amidst  the  frozen 
viscera,  and  majr  be  kept  alive  for  several  days  in  cold  water : 
they  are  killed  in  spirit  of  wine,  sooner  or.  later  according 
to  Its  strength :  the  mild  oils,  if  not  too  cold,  do  not  shorten 
their  life  out  of  the  body;  indeed  Coulet  found  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  gourd  worms  alive  so  lone  in  any  fluid  as  in 
oil  of  almonds,  in  which  they  lived  for  U  hours;  but 
in  tbe  foetid  empyreumatrc  oils  no  worms  have  been  found 
to  survive  a  few  minutes.  In  water  rendered  bitter  with 
aloes  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  lived  half  as  long  as  in  warm 
water,  but  in  rose  water  or  orange  flower  water  one-sixth 
of  l!he  time,  and  the  smaller  ascafides  died  almost  immediatelj 
in  the  two  latter  fluids.  In  wine  they  lived  longer  than 
in  warm  water,  but  soon  perished  in  simjple  syrup. 

From  these  experiments  we  are  led  to  the  following 
practical  conclusions.    Cold  water  in  copious  draughts, 
(which  may  be  rendered  at  once  more  agreeable  and  more 
efficacious  'by  the  addition  of  rose  water  or  orange  flower 
water,)  is  one  of  the  simplest  anthelmintbics :  and  from 
this  we  may  explain  the  effect  of  water  in  which  quicksilvtr 
had  been  boiled,  used  formerly,  and  probably  with  succesB, 
but  rejected  l>y  the  modems  because  quicksilver  is  not  soluble 
in  water ;  upon  which  solution,  however,  it  is  now  known 
that  the  effect  does  not  depend :  also   the  unforeseen 
dejection  of  worms,  even  taeniae,  when  in  febrile  diseases 
copious  dilution  with  cooling  drinks  has  been  resorted  to. 
The  foetid  empyreumatic  oils  are  the   most  efficacious 
vermifuges  known,  the  intestines  being  previously  cleansed 
by  a  brisk  cathartic,  such  as  the  oleum  buxi,  oleum  lateritium, 
and  oleum  petrolei  Barbadensis  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, (editions  before  1788.)  Of  which  the  ol.  laterit.  alone 
remains  in  the  shops,  being  retained  by  the  farriers  as  a  ver- 
mifuge; but  as  it  IS  seldom  possible  to  persuade  a  human 
patient  to  swaHow  a  siecond  dose  of  these  oils,  that  of  turpen- 
tine is  at  present  substituted  for  them :  even  the  farriers  so 
far  study  the  palates  of  their  equine  patients  as  to  giVe  to 
the  better  kind  of  horses  the  mrt>adoes  balls,  made  of 
qndistilled  petroleum.    In  animals  which  have  been  killed 
by  a  strong  dose  of  camphire,  most  of  their  intestinal  worms 
have  been  found  dead,  and  the  taeniae  expelled  as  far  aa  the 
rectum,  which  in  common  cases  they  do  not  enter.  Semen 
cinas,  tansey  seed,  helminthocorton,  cabbage-tree  bark,  and 
Indian  pink  root,  are  also  used  with  success  against  the 
ascaris  lumliricoides:  the  two  latter^  however,  are  in  general 
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80  violent  in  their  operation  as  to  require  great  care  in  their 
exhibition.  Besides  these^  the  filings  of  tin,  the  down  of 
cowbage,  and  pulverised  charcoal^  are  used  as  mechanical 
agents  to  dislodge  worms,  by  irritating  them,  and  thus 
rendering  them  more  easy  to  he  carried  hy  the  stools.  ^  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  powder  .of  fern  root,  used  against 
the  tenia,  is  to  be  considered  as  acting  upon  them  in  a 
deleterious  or  mechanical  manner.  The  ascarides  yermi* 
culares  are,  from  their  situation,  little  affected  by  medicines 
taken  internally,  and  can  scarce  be  got  rid  of  otherwise  than 
by  injections  of  water  or  barley  water  in  as  large  a  quantity 
and  as  cool  as  the  bowels  will  allow,  by  which  they  are 
soon  expelled;  the  use  of  oily  clysters  being- less  efficacious. 
Theflaria  Medinensis  requires  manual  extraction  by  a  careful 
band  lest  it  should  break.  A.  few  families  ,  in  the  E^st 
Indies  possess  the  secret  of  a  vegetable  poultice  .which 
caases  the  worm  to  crawl  out  in  the  course  of  a.  single 
night,  but  object  to  the  revealing  of  the  plaut^  as  it  forms 
the  only  resource  of  their  families. 

In  a  future  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  mention  the. species 
which  are  founa  in  our  common  domestic  animals,  as  an 
exercise  for  the  younger  members  pf  the  .professioiLto  emp^y 
diemselves  in  collecting  and  pr^ser^ii^g. 
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Skeiches  of  the  Philosophy^  Life.  By  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of-  the  Koyal  College  _  of  Physicians  of 
London.. 

This  is  no  ever^-day  performance.  With  Sir  Charles 
Morgan's  postulata,  in  respect  to  the  omnipotence  of  organi- 
zation, we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  accord  ;  but,  whik  we 
radically  object  to  many  of  his  inferences  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  mind  and  matter,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  ready  to 
allow  that  his  work  displays  throughout  indications  of  a  very 
superior  understanding  :  "  Swift,  (says  an  epigrammatist)  for 
the  ancients  has  argued  so  well,  'tis  apparent  m>m  thence  that 
the  modems^xcel.     We  might  perhaps  with  propriety  ven- 
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fure  upon  the  same  kind  of  point  in  reference  to  the  abilily 
shown  by  the  author  before  us;  and  maintain^  that  mind  is 
evidenced  by  the  very  ingenuity  of  argumentation  employed 
to  establish  its  non-existence. 

Into  these  controversial  points,  however,  it  is  not  our  pre- 
sent design  to  enter7  Metaphysiology  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  our  readers  would  not  be  thankful  to  us  for  furnishing 
them  with  a  large  supply  of  it ;  and  in  the  following  critical 
notice  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  production,  we  shall  princi- 
pally confine  ourselves  to  those  particulars  about  which  both 
the  mentalist  and  materialist  may  think  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  preliminary  remarks  that  are  affixed  to  this  book, 
the  author  we  find  taking  the  same  ground  with  the  late  Dr. 
Beddoesy  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  moral  improvement 
in  the  habits  of  mankind,  from  an  unprofessional  cultivation 
of  oirganic  physiology.  It  is  obvious  enough  that-the  discas- 
sion  of  this  problem  would  be  also  in  some  measure  out  of 
place  if  introduced  into  the  pages  of  the  Mbdical  Reposi- 
tory. We  shall  therefore  lay  this  business  likewise  on  one 
side,  and  proceed  to  the  medico-physiological  part  of  the  iote- 
. resting  volume  before  us. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  first  animadverts  on  the  character  and 
causes  of  organic  combinations ;  and  in  the  following  extract, 
on  the  subject  of  equivocal  generation,  we  find  a  pretty  cor- 
rect sample  of  his  mode  of  treating  these  topics ;  the  very 
agitation  of  which  is  supposed  to  involve  much  more  in  the 
w^ay  of  consequence  than  it  actually  does. 

Whether,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  equivocal  generation,  or 
the  spontaneous  combination  of  the  elements  in  organic  fprms,  be  in 
any  case  possible,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  some  doubts ;  as  far  as 
direct  observation  has  extended,  living  organizations  have  uniformly 
been  found  to  originate  in  germs,  produced  within  the  economy  of 
other  similar  individuals  previously  existing.  But  there  are  many 
species,  concerning  whose  production  nothing  positive  is  known; 
either  their  extreme  minuteness,  or  the  circumstances*  under  which 
they  are  developed,  precluding  experimental  investigation.  The  in- 
fusorial microscopic  animals,  the  plant  which  discolours  stagnant 
water,  the  vegetation  termed  moiUdineu,  hydatids*,  and  other  animal- 


*  Hydatids  are  imall  animals  of  a  vesicular  form,  arranged  by 
Cuvicr  among  the  tape  worms.  They  are  generated  in  the  wy  «^ 
ttofice  of  different  viscera  of  men  and  the  higher  animals.  They  are 
frequently  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep;  in  which  situation  they  cause 
vertigo,  speedily  followed  by  death.  If  these  aud  similar  parasitical 
animals  are  the  products  of  g^rms  swallowed  with  the  food,  and  de- 
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cube,  developed  m  diseased  atnictures,  or  in  flttids»  the  products  of 
huiteD.  industry)  start  into  existence  under  condUicHis  in  which  the 
supposed  presence  4>f  germs  is  attended  with  manilbid  difficulties* 
The  maxim  of  onme  animal  ah  ovo  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  a 
veiy  general  analogy ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  deeply  rooted  in  centain 
other  doctrines,  to  which  interest  and  passion  have  given  inveteracy. 
Between  these  opinions  there  is  no  necessary  connexion :  but  were  it 
otherwise,  the  supposed  consequences  of  an  opinion  form  the  feeblesi 
irguments  that  can  be  opposed  against  its  probability.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  therefore,  the  question  cannot  be  considered  as 
pe^ectly  at  rest." 

In  proceediog  to  the  consideration  of  those  laws  which  in- 
fluence the  integration,  if  we  may  so  express  it;,  of  an  orga- 
nized beine,  our  author  tells  us  that all  suhstances  are  not 
indifferently  adapted  to  the  business  of  assimilation^,  each 
species  of  animaiand  plant  is  nourished  by  food  rendered  ana- 
l(%ous  to  it  bj^  a  peculiar  constitution and  ^oes  on  to 
state,  that  as  alimentary  matter  mi^st  necessarily  contain  one  f}jr 
more  of  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
azote ;  metals  are  therefore  totally  incapable  of  becoming  orr 
ganized.  When  treating  on  the  curious  and  disputed  ques- 
tion res qectin^  th^  assignment  of  perceptipn  to  plants,  Sir 
C.  Ho%aji  makes  loco-motion  the  pivot  upon  which  the  diju 
tbction  should  turn,  between  mere  organic  susceptibility  t^ 
impressions  from  without,  and  positive  sensation.  "  This  dis^ 
pate,  (he  says)  like  many  others,  is,  perhaps,  merely  verbal, 
and  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  latitude  at- 
tached to  the  word  perception.''  That  class  of  beings,  how- 
ever, termed  zoophy tes,  evidently  furnishes  a  difficulty  to  the 
physiologist  when  he  i9  endeavouring  to  draw  the  line  of  de« 
marcation  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes  of  being ; 
for  although  many  of  these, like  plants,  are  divested  of  loco- 
motive powers,  and  remain  fixed  to  the  spot  upon  which  they 
are  produced,"  their  peculiarities  seem  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
oote  a  low«r  degree  of  that  faculty  which  is  conceived  to  be 
absololely  distinct  in  its  nature  aqd  essence  from  mere  organic 
irritabaity. 

Having  mentioned  the  principal  ciroumstances  connected 
with  die  devektpmon^  progress,  and  maintenance  of  organized 
<tfUiSt|ire,  .t^e  Author  goes  on  to  a^^rt  that 

lo  pPoportioB  as  this  system  is  more  perfect,  as  the  vascular,  re- 


posited  by  the  cifculating  fluids,  they  must  cither  be  capable  of  an 
independeaC  existence,  or  their  gerras  must  have  been  preceded  in  the 
order  of  creation  by  those  of  the  animals  in  which  they  were  destined 
to  be  developed. 
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spintory,  and  digestive  apparatus  are  more  complete,  the  animal  is 
exposed  to  derangement  from  a  greiLter  variety  of  accidental  causes. 
If,  therefore,  the  development  of  intellect  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
structural  complexity,  and  thus  furnished  a  principle  of  cbunterac- 
tion  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  danger,  man  and  the  higher  aoh 
mals,  instead  of  commanding  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  would  have 
been  the  first  species  in  the  system  of  nature  to  disappear  from  its 
surfiice.'' . 

Whether  this  be  quite  a  correct  assumption,  admits,  to  say 
the  least,  of  much  doubt ;  the  fact,  however,  of  the  increase 
of  susceptibility  to  external  impression,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  intellect,  b  very  remarkable,  and 
constitutes  quite  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  speculators  who 
talk  of  a  want  of  foundation  for  the  medical  art.  If  we  abide 
by  nature  in  one  particular  we  must  in  all  others ;  and  thas 
revert  from  social  to  savage  existence. 

From  the  laws  of  assimilation  and  organic  combinations, 
our  author  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  tne  constituent  por- 
tions of  an  organized  bemg ;  the  concurrence  of  a  solid  and 
fluid,'*  he  tells  us,  seems  necessary  to  vitality ;  and  the  mfh- 
ence  of  these  parts  is  evidently  reciprocal,  ror  as  the  fluids 
are  at  once  the  materials  from  which  the  solids  arr  formed ; 
so  the  solids,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  living  en^y,  eh« 
borate  and  concoct  the  fluids.''  But 

It  is  a  law  of  living  energy  that  its  exertion  is  attended  with  a 
condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  in  which  it  takes  place. 
The  earlier,  therefore,  a  subject  be  examined,  the  greater  will  be  the 
proportion  of  fluids  in  its  composition.  The  superior  density  of  par- 
ticular organs  exposed  to  constant  and  violent  action,  the  hardness  of 
the  palms  of  labourers,  the  solidity  of  the  muscles  in  the  arms  of 
smiths,  afford  marked  instances,  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 

This  progressive  induration  of  the  solids,  though  at  first  it  car- 
ries the  body  from  feebleness  to  strength,  eventually  causes  a  rigidity 
of  fibre  incompatible  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  capillaries*  At 
the  same  time  that  the  nutritive  functions  are  thus  obstructed,  the  ner- 
vous fibre  is  rendered  less  susceptible  of  impressions,  till  at  length  the 
movements  become  embarrassed  and  are  suspended,  and  the  machine 
is  delivered  over  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  physical  causes." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  physiologist 
finds  in  contemplating  the  parts  of  an  organized  being  is 
constituted  by  the  apparently  complicated  structure  of  even 
the  minutest  conceivable  portion  of  the  frame.  The 
slightest  puncture  made  with  a  needle  in  die  skin  will 
excite  pain,  and  will  draw  blood.  Upon  this  spot,  therefore, 
are  assembled  a  nerve  and  a  blood-yessel,  besides  the  | 
nutritive  vessels  and  absorbents  necessary  to  each,'*  and 
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as  far  as  observation  (even  when  assisted  by  the  microscope) 
has  extended,  this  complexity  of  structure  is  still  per- 
ceptible/' As,  however,  each  part  demonstrably  performs 
separate  and  peculiar  functions^  it  is  susceptible  of  ab- 
stract consideration^:  and  Bichat,  the  celebrated  French 
Physiologist,  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  term  which  at  once 
serves  to  convey  to  the  mind  this,  if  we  may  so  say,  indi^* 
vidual  and  connected  existence.'  In  muscles,"  skys  Sir  C. 
Moigan, "  besides  their  arteries,  absorbents,  nerves,  &c.  there 
is  a  sabstance  which  exclusively  contracts;  in  the.  nerves 
there  is  a  matter  which  alone  enjoys  the  power  of  combing 
impressions"  The  number  of  these  several  parts  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  more  or  less  complicated  functions  of  the 
ii?ing  being;  and  to  such  parts  the  French,  as  just  stated, 
directed  by  Bichat,  have  applied  the  appellation  of  tissues. 
The  basis  of  all  animal  and  vegetable-  forms  is  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  enters  into  the  structure  of  other  tissues, 
and  performs  to  each  fibre  and  vessel  the  same  offices  which 
it  folfils  towards  the  organs ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves 
as  a  bond  of  union,  cementing  and  consolidating  the  whole. 
"  This  substance  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  whitish 
transparent  laminae,  crossed  by  filaments  of  a  milky  lustre. 
They  ,  are  so  interlaced  with  each  other  as  to  form  cells  of 
various  shapes,  which  communicate  amongst  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  body. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  more  largely  than  might  seem  to 
be  expedient  upon  the  rudimental  or  elementary  portions 
of  the  Essay  betbre  us,  since  it  is  of  much  consequence  for 
the  pathologist  to  gain  accurate  notions  of  the  primordial 
structure  of  the  body,  and  because  we  have  found  it  common 
for  students  in  anatomy  to  gain  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  several  parts  of  the  frame,'  without  having  had 
their  minds  duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  contem- 
plating the  organized  being,  both  in  its  minute  formation 
and  functional  totality. 

On  the  snbiect  of  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  capillaries, 
we  meet  witn  nothing  of  sufficient  moment  to  arrest  ^e 
attention  of  the  professional  reader.  With  respect  to  the 
rebtive  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  qnestion  why  nitrogen  predominates  in  the  former, 
we  meet  with  the  following  observations 

**  It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  predominance  of  nitrogen  in 
animal  compounds  is  derived  from  the  very  minute  quantities 
of  it  which  some  vegetables  contain,  by  the  elimination  of  the  other 
three  principles  during  the  various  animal  processes :  but  if  this 
were  the  fact,  the  fluids  of  carnivorous  animals  should  contain 
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more  nitrogen  than  those  of  the  herbivoroBs  tribes — a  proposition 
positively  contradicted  by  observation.  The  late  Sir  U.  Harwood 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  the  transfusion  of  blood,  by  emptyiDg 
the  veins  of  a  dog,  and  refilling  them  with  those  of  a  sheep.  The 
dog,  though  a  carnivorous  animal,  enjoyed  perfect  health  while 
circulating  the  blood  of  one  that  is  herbivorous;  and,  was  not 
otherwise  annoyed  by  the  experiment,  than  from  the  incident  fatigue 
and  the  soreness  of  the  wound. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  concluded,  that  nitcog^n 
either  exists  as  an  ingredient  in  hydrogen  or  carbon  (a  proposition 
very  improbable),  or  that  it  is  itself  a  compound  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  vegetable  combinations.  One  or  the  other  of  tkeie 
hypotheses  must  be  admitted,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animaliii* 
tioa,  since  no  other  conceivable  source  exists  for  the  fourth  principle^ 
which  enters  into  chyle  during  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substeoces." 

/'  The  same  observations  apply  (says  our  author)  to 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  constituents  of  organized 
bodies and  we  would  recommend  the  consideration  of 
these  facts  and  inferences  to  M agendie  apd>  other  cbemiad 
reasoners  on  the  production  of  calculi^  and  several  matters 
in  the  animal  frame.  It  would  seem  quite  fair  to  assume 
that  vegetable  blood,  while  circulatmg  in  animal  vessels, 
as  in  the  adduced  instance,  would  give  the  same  secretory 
and  excretory  products  as  had  before  been  formed  by  the 
animal's  proper  fluid :  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  whole 
of  that  theoretic  edifice  must  tumble  to  the  ground,  which 
is  constructed  upon  direct  chemical  relation  between 
the  iticesta  and  egesfa* 

^  In  tne  third  chapter  Sir  C.  Morgan  treats  of  the  com- 
bination of  organs  and  functions ;  and '  he  here  introduces 
ffereral  remarks  drawa  from  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
on  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  the  purposes  they  are  destined 
to  fulfil  in  the  animal  economy.  This  adaptation,  in  some 
instances,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  while  in  others  an  obscurity 
still  attlicfaes  itself  to  the  question  of  function  as  connected 
with  organization.  > 

•«  Th»  observation  applies  vnth  partiotilar  fOFce  to  theliv«r,  which, 
though  aa>oc;g8«  of  great  sise,  and  pt«dominaatiy*iniueQtial  ia  tit 
constitution,  performs  functions  whose  neoeaasties  ara  by  no  means 
well  understood.  The  importance  of  this  viscus  is  the  animal 
economy  may  be.ijiierred  from  its  earljr  developemetit  in  tho  fetus, 
and  from  its  universal  existence  in  every  animal  possessed  ofa  heart 
Even  insects,  though  devoid  of  other  glands,  secrete  from  the 
internal  surface  of  certain  membranous  bags  a  yellow  fluid,  apf>a- 
rently  equivalent  to  bile. 

^*  The  chemical  constitution  of  the  bile  has.  been  diligently 
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studied,  and  is  well  understood ;  but  the  relations  of  its  alimentary 
conslitiKTits  to  its  operation  in  precipitating  the  chyle  are  not  thereby 
reixlered  more  intelligible.    The  bile  is  an  oily  or  soapy  compound 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  of  a  viscid  consistence  and  inicnst?ly 
bluer  taste.    The  oily  matter  il  cturttfins  approaches  in  its  properties 
very  nearly  to  the  character  of  fipermaceti ;  anditJs  held  suspended 
in  the  fluid  by  a  very  large  quantity  of  soda,  and  ty  some  albumi- 
nous matter  having  a  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction.    In  what 
masaer  this  alkaline  product  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
chyle  cannot  even  be  conjectured.    Though  the  digestive  functions 
arc  deranged  by  an  obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts,  though  flatulence 
and  dyspepsia  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  jaundice,  3'et  an 
absolute  suspension  of  the  chylopoictic  action  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  consequence  of  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestines.  From 
the  cathartic  effects  of  the  artificial  soaps,  physiologists  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  the  bile  as  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  intes- 
tines; and  there  seems  some  reason  for  the  supposition,  since  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  this  fluid  in  the  alimentary  canal 
increases,  in  an  inordinate  degree,  the  force  of  the  peristaltic  motion. 
The  early  developement  of  the  liver  in  the  fcetal  ecoboroy  at  a  time 
when  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  cafial  are  in  abeyance,  and  this 
organ,  as  a  part  of  the  alimentary  system,  is  perfectly  useless,  has  led 
the  French  physiologists  to  imagine  that  it  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  peculiar  healthy  constitution  of  the 
blood.   The  great  sise  of  this  organ  likewise  adds  probability  to  the 
hypothesis,  since  it  is  much  larger  than  would  sufBce  for  the  mere 
formation  of  the  bile,  which  in  quantity  is  perhaps  inferior  to  the 
saliva.   The  liver^  especially  *that  of  fish,  is  a  viscus  abounding  in 
oil;  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  this  substance^ 
as  well  as  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  contains,  seems  to  warrant 
the  supposition  thai  these  elements  are  abstracted  from  the  blood 
in  that  organ.    It  will  be  stated  in  a  future  page,  that  the  abstraction 
of  eaii)on  from  the  blood  is  the  immediate  function  of^  the  Tungs, 
and  that  this  function  is  momentarily  essential  to  life.    In  the  foetus 
the  decarbdnietng  proiCess  has  not  commenced  in  the  lungs ;  and  h  is 
not  impossible  that  the  large  size  of  the  foetal  liver  may  arise  fVoro  the 
activity  of  that  viscus,  as  vicarious  to  the  respiratory  orgarib.  But 
that  the  liver  really  does  operate  this  change  upon  the  blood,  is  by  ni6 
means  proved.    There  is,  however,  this  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  supposition,  that  it  is  the  only  gland  which  receives 
tbe  materials  of  its  supply  from  the  venous  systam,  whose  blood 
is  characterized  by  a  superabundance  of  carbon.    The  Greek  phy- 
sicians attributed  to  the  liver  a  large  share  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
blood';  and  its  extensive  influence  in  the  constitution  is  certainly 
not  compatible  with  its  limited  action  as  one  of  the  chylopoietic 
▼iscera.    But  before  the  French  theory  can  be  admitted  as  more  tlian  - 
mere  coiljecture,  there  is  one  point  essentially  necessary  to  he  proved, 
which  is,  that  secretion  is  performed  by  a  selection  of  the  elements  of 
the  bloody  ami  does  not  consist  in  changes  effected  in  the  cfiiire  mass 
of  fluids-  upon  which  the  glands  operate." 

VOL.  XI.  NO.  02.  R 
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Of  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen  also  it  is  difficult  to 
predicate  the  precise  uses,  although  the  probability  is^  that 
the  latter,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Haighton  and 
Mr.  Cline,  serves  as  a  sort  of  "  diverticulum  for  receiving, 
during  the  quiescent  state  of  the  stomach,  a  quantity  of 
blood  necessary  to  its  increased  vitality  during  the  activity 
of  its  function.''  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that 
this  org^an  may  be  occasionally  taken  from  the  body  witliout 
subjectmg  the  animal  to  much  inconvenience;  a  circum- 
stance which  still  increases  the  difficulty  of  our  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  existence. 

On  the  laws  of  the  circulating  and  respiratory  system  we 
find  nothing  but  what  must  be  sufficiently,  familiar  to  the 
generality  of  oUr  readers.  When  adverting  to  the  function 
of  secretion,  the  author  introduces  the  following  piece  of 
theory  on  the  disturbance  of  the  system  consequent  upon 
a  suppressed  secretion  of  urine. 

^<  The  suppression  of  this  secretion,  if  it  subsists  but  for  a  short 
time,  overloads  the  circulating  fluids  with  hyper-aniroalized  matter ; 
which,  while  it  stimulates  the  solids  to  inordinate  action,  is  itself 
prone  to  decomposition ;  and  thus  deranges  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  blood,  and  excites  febrile  action." 

We  doubt  whether  this  explanation  would  bear  the  test 
of  rigid  scrutiny :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  febrile 
action  is  at  any  time  oc^rasibned  by  a  chemical  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  circulatiug  blood,  even  when  such 
fever  results  from  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  specific 
morbid  poisons  from  without.  That  changes  in  this  fluid  do. 
take  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  perturbation  produced 
by  fever  will  be  allowed ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  blood  merely,  even  of  an  hydrophobic  animal,  has  no 
power  to  inoculate  another  animal  with  hydrophobia;  the 
impregnated  poison  being  confined  exclusively  in  these 
cases  to  one  particular  secreted  fluid. 

When  treating  on  the  brain,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  at  the 
same  time  that  be  allows  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  the 
credit  of  having  succeeded  in  demonstrating  this  part  of 
the  organization  to  be  fibrous,  and  not  glandular  or  pulpy, 
and  that  the  fibres  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  pursue 
different  directions,  denies  at  the  same  time  that  these 
theorists  have  gone  beyond  a  mere  gratis  dictum  in  respect 
^  of  their  phrenological  tenets ;  and  asserts,  that  the  notion 
of  attacfamg  distinct  functions  to  different  portions  of  the 
brain  is  contradicted  by  the  best  ascertained  facts  in  me- 
taphysical science." 

There  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  history  of  nervous  apparatus 
more  embarrassing  than  the  subject  of  its  separate  functions*  The 
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appearances  which  the  anatomy  of  this  tissue  exhibits,  warrant  the 
sappositioii^  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition,  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  are  perfectly  alike  in  substance  and  arrangement;  and 
physiologists  in  general  are  agreed  in  referring  the  different  sensations, 
propagated  by  the  several  organs,  to  peculiarities  in  the  terminations 
only  of  the  different  nerves.  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent 
identity  of  structure,  and  the  possibility  of  perception  being,  under 
certain  circumstances,  seated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  still  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  nerves  to  feel,  and  the  more  peculiar  province 
of  the  brain  to  perceive  and  to  will.  A  slight  pressure  made  upon 
the  brain  throws  the  animal  into  profound  sleep,  and  obliterates  the 
perceptive  and  voluntary  faculties;  yet  the  surface  of  this  organ  may 
be  scratched  or  irritated  by  chemical  stimuli,  without  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  animal. 

The  relation  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  is  purely  vital, 
&nd,  consequently,  involved  in  the  darkest  obscurity.  If  the  con- 
tractility of  the  muscles  be  excited  by  the  transmission  of  electricity 
through  the  nerves,  the  circumstances  are  still  unknown  which  deter- 
mine the  electric  discharge.  It  seems  now  very  decisively  proved, 
that  the  muscles  possess  in  themselves  the  principle  of  their  motions; 
and  that  the  nerves  stand  to  them  merely  in  the  relation  of  excitors. 
The  nature  of  the  influence  which  the  involuntary  muscles  receive 
from  the  nervous  system  is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  Their  nerves 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  sympatl^etic  plexus,  and  are  perfectly 
independent  of  volition.** 

"  The  laws  of  vital  function"  fall  next  under  the  author's 
consideration;  and  we  find  him  resolving  every  thing  in 
respect  of  the  mutual  action  of  life  supporting  powers,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  body  upon  which  they  exercise 
their  agency  into  sensation  and  reaction.  Here  the  same 
difliculty  occurs  with  that  to  which  we  have  before  adverted^ 
as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  sensation  to  effects 
in  which  conscrousness  is  not  present.  If  M'ith  Bichat  we 
divide  the  consequences  of  excitation  into  organic  insensible 
contraction,  organic  sensible  eontraction^  and  animal  contrac- 
tion^ including  in  this  last  term  all  those  muscuiav  movements 
which  are  directed  by  the  will,  we  shall  be  liable  to  err 
in  our  inferences,  since,  as  Sir  C.  Morgan  well  observes, 

the  circamstance  of  a  muscle  being  connected  or  not 
with  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  thereby  being  subservient 
or  independent  of  volition,  is  utterly  foreign  to  its  structure 
ot  a  muscle;  and  if  the  nervous  communication  between 
the  brain  and  an  organ  of  animal  contractility  be  cut  off, 
its  muscular  properties  still  remain  entire  and  unaltered.** 
Beside,  when  we  once  attempt  to  draw  a  well  defined  line 
of  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions, 
we  find  ourselves  foiled  nearly  m  the  same  manner  as  we 
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do '  when  attemptiag  to  trace  an  accurate  and  absolute 
distinction  between  vegetable  and  animal  vitality. 

We  need  not  pursue  Sir  Charles  Morgan  through  bis  state- 
ments on  the  relation  of  excitability  to  stimulation ;  which, 
howtever,  ai-e  exceedingly  well  put,  although  nothing  of  no- 
velty could  be  looked  for  on  this  head.  We  find  him,  we 
think,  rather  too  much  of  a  Brunonit^n  with  reapect  to  the 
mtionale  of  catarrhal  irritation;  for,  although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  would  go  the  length  of  defending  uncondition* 
ally  the  axiom  of  Brown^  of fngus  nunquam  nocet  nisi  color 
excipit,  he  remarks,  it  seems  probable  that  catarrh,  that 
vexatious  torment  of  our  insular  climate,  is  the  more  frequent 
result  of  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  than  (as  is 
ysually  imagined)  from  heat  to  cold/'  Speculators  who 
argue  for  the  necessitj  of  exterior  heat  to  engender  catarrh, 
seem  to  us  to  overlook  the  laws  of  reaction  and  tendency  in 
the  body  to  maintain  an  ecjuilibrium  of  temperature.  In  oar 
ipinds  it  is  not  the  general  vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  either 
way  which  for  the  most  part  prove  noxious,  but  their  partial 
applications;  it  appears  that  such  partial  subduction^  of  heat, 
by  accumulating  irritability,  pause  the  relations  of  excitatioo 
^  and  excitability  to  be  changed  locally ;  and  that  thus  is  that 
irritation  produced  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  is  the  essence  of  catarrh,  and  which  is  more  or  less  vio- 
lent according  to  the  topic^^l  or  constitutional  circumstances 
of  the  sufferer. 

Habit  is  the  next  law  of  the  system  upon  which  our  s^uthor 
comments;  and  it  would  of  course  be  unjust  to  expect  any 
thing  under  this  division  of  the  subject  beyond  what  we  every 
where  meet  with;  a  delicate  precision  in  language,  and  a 
mastery  in  stating  and  illustrating  well  established  tacts.  To 
sopie  of  our  readers  the  following  experiment  may.  be  novel 
Bfxd  interesting : — 

"  To  the  law  of  habit  (says  Sir  C.  M.)  may  be  referred  the  very 
singular  pbonoracna  of  ocular  spectra,  described  in  Dr.  Darwin's 
Zoonomia.  If  the  eye  be  steadily  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
one  of  the  primitive  colours,  so  as  to  become  faligticd  by  its  coDtern- 
platioD  ;  and  then  be  suddenly  removed,  to  some  compound  colour^ 
qf  which  the  first  is  a  constituent,  this  second  colour  will  not  excite 
the  same  ideas  in  th^  mind  which  it  usually  does ;  but  that  which 
t|ie  combination  should  raise  if  the  primitive  colour  first  coDtem* 
pleated  were  altogether  absent  from  the  combination !  Let  a  red 
wafer,  for  example,  be  fastened  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  White  papcir, 
and  placed  in  a  strong  light.  If  the  eye  be  steadily  fixed  upon  it,  so 
that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  shall  impinge  continually  upon  the 
same  points  in  the  retina;  and  if  when  the  cfibrts  begin  to  create  a 
sense  of  fatigue  and  of  pain,  the  eye  be  then  removed  to  another  part 
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of  the  paper,  a  bright  green  spot  wUl  be  seen  b  site  and  shape  re^ 
bembling  the  wafer.  Of  this  curious  experiment  the  explanation  is 
simple.  White  is  a  sensation  produced  by.  a  due  mixture  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  (abstraction  b^ing  made  of  the  intermediate  tints) ; 
and  green  results  from  a  combinHtion  of  blue  and  yellow,  A  pencil 
of  while  light  would,  therefore,  appear  green  if  all  its  red  rays  were 
removed.  But  that  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which  has  been  fati- 
gued by  ihe  coateraplation  of  the  wafer,  being  no  longer  stimulated 
by  tbc  red  rays,  it  is  afivctcd  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  absent 
from  the  combination.  The  impression  therefore  made  upon  ,the 
mind  is  that  of  a  green  circle,,  corresponding  with  the  circle  of  ex* 
iuLusted  tissue  in  the  optic  nerve." 

While  still  further  pursuing  the  subject  of  excitability  and 
excitation.  Sir  C.  JVI organ  is  led  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  question  of  tonic  agency.  It  is^  perhaps,  among  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  living  agency,  or  rather  tbc 
aseocy  of  dead  upon  living  matter,  that  a  very  small  portion 
Ola  substance  which  has  the  power  of  mechanically  contract- 
ing the  animal  fibre, when  deprived  of  vitality,  shall  display 
somewhat  of  a  similar  effect  upon  a  living  organized  being  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  The  bark  of  some  trees,  for  instance, 
is  capable  of  combining  with  dead  animal  substances,  and  con- 
stringing  or  contracting  it  permanently;  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, when  taken  medicinally,  will  produce  the  effect  of 
adding  tone  or  firmness  to  a  relaxed  muscular  condition  of 
the  recipient.  This  coincidence  of  effect  led  to  the  sapposi- 
tion  of  analogotis  operation ;  but  permanent  excitation  in 
living  bodies,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  is  a  state  widely  dif* 
ferent  from  tension  or  tone  in  dead  matter ;  still,  as  we  have 
jast  remarked,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  powers  productive 
of  one  effect  should  at  times  occasion  the  other ;  and  this  fact 
must  be  left  at  present  as  an  ultimate  one,  which  has  not  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  solution.  Tannine  too,  it  must  be  re* 
marked,  is  not  an  universal  ingredient  in  tonic  medicines  ; 
por  does  experiment  evince  a  real  condensation  of  substance' 
in  persons  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  these  remedies. 
Their  operation,  indeed,  is  obviously  vital;  but  whether  it 
blla  upon  the  minute  capillary  system,  or  is  excited  upon  the 
stomach,  and  through  that  organ  sympathetically  on  the  other 
tissues,  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained."  In  vivum  corpus 
(says  Dr.  Brown)  agunt  medicamenta.  By  which  he  meant 
to  infer,  that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  generalize  too  far 
from  mere  analogical  data. 

Respecting  the  connexion  of  spasmodic  or  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibre  with  vascular  irritation,  Sir  C.  M. 


readily  make  use  of  such  high  authority  for  establishing  the 
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remarks ;  and  we  the  more 
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frequently  consecative  occurrence  of  inflammation,  or  even 
a  vascular  excitement  that  is  under  the  grade  of  inflamma- 
tion, since,  as  we  have  more  than  once  intimated,  it  appears  lo 
us  that  too  much  in  the  present-day  pathology  is  consigned  lo 
the  vessels  to  effect  in  the  way  of  diseased  production, 

•*  Those  muscles  which  obey  the  dictates  of  volition,  are  neces- 
sarily liable  to  great  variations  in  the  quantity  of  their  action.  Tbcy 
become,  therefore,  like  other  organs  of  occasional  activity,  the  scats  of 
a  local  orgasm,  the  centres  of  fluxion,  from  which  they  derive  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  their  living  powers.  The  first  efforts  of  muscular 
motion  are,  therefore,  never  so  vigorous  as  those  which  occur  after  the 
orgasm  has  for  a  certain  lime  subsisted.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
maintenance  of  this  condition  tends  to  induce  inflammation  ;  the  fii^t 
approaches  of  which  are  marked  by  that  painhil  sensation  wc  term 
fatigue — a  sensation  closely  resembling  rheumatic  pains.  Under  the 
influence  of  diseased  excitement  the  muscles  may  be  thrown  into 
spasmodic  action  ;  consisting  either  in  quick  alternations  of  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation,  or  in  permanent  and  immoveable  contractions;  of 
which  the  two  diseases,  St.  Vitus's  dance  and  locked-jaw,  afford  fami- 
liar instances  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  the  last  of  these 
diseases  the  blood  exhibits  the  marks  of  excessive' inflammatory  ac- 
"  tion,  as  if  the  protracted  contraction  of  the  muscles  had  excited  a 
real  inflammation  in  those  tissues." 

For  the  reasons  already  alleged,  we  shall  pass  by  with  very 
little  comment  that  section  of  our  author's  work  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  *^  mental  phenomena."  SufBce  it 
lo  say,  that  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  aim  throughout  is  to  combat 
the  notion  both  of  a  spiritual  and  material  principle  of  life, 
and  to  establish  the  necessity  of  organic  actions.  Such  neces- 
sity, be  maintains,  determines  the  highest  faculties  of  intellect, 
no  less  than  the  simplest  impulsions  of  vegetable  nutrition; 
and  operates  as  despotically  in  producing  a  Ciesar  or  a  New- 
ton, as  in  originating  a  Polype  or  a  Treinelhi."  We  agree 
with  him  to  the  extent  of  supposing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  orgahic  change  in  the  process  of  all  living  function; 
bat,  then,  we  would  maintain,  that  such  change  is  consequent 
upon  an  impulse  beyond  the  control  of  organization,  and  that 
volition  may  excite  in  a  direction  contrary  to  organic  ten> 
dencie& :  otherwise  morality  is  a  name  destitute  of  meaning,  and 
responsibility  for  actions  an  assumed  principle  without  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact. 

To  the  following  positions,  however,  respecting  the  mode 
of  conducting  inquiry  and  deducing  inference  on  the  subject 
of  vital  actions,  we  readily,  and  without  any  qualification, 
subscribe. 

**  If  the  adaption  of  a  vital  principle  bo  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
ibimation  of  any  rational  theory  of  life,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
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Tcmodcl  the  notions  which  are  attached  to  that  term.  It  must  not  be 
taken  as  representing  a  sentient  principle  per  se,  nor  as  an  individual, 
nor  as  even  ihe  main  cause  of  vital  phenomena.  Every  element 
which  enters  into  the  organic  compound  is  possessed  of  its  own  inde- 
structible modulo  suo  to  the  general  effect.  The  chemical  qualities  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  physical  properties  of  the  several  tissues; 
in  one  word,  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  elasticity  and  gravitation, 
&c.  of  every  particle,  arc  necessary  and  essential  causes,  and  must  be 
considered  as  contributing  equally  with  the  hypothetical  principle  to 
the  formation  and  functions  of  the  entire  machine. 

**  In  denying,  therefore,  the  necessary  existence  of  a  vegetative 
soul,  and  in  pausing  in  our  researches  at  the  properties  of  contracti- 
lity and  sensibility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  these  boundaries  as 
strictly  impassable.  But  in  attempting  to  extend  the  limits  of  in* 
quiry,  the  map  roust  betraced  after  the  discoveries  of  a  Columbus; 
not  covered  with  an  imaginary  Terra  Australis,  or  fancied  Atlantis; 
eun  though  such  territories  should  be  vouched  on  the  imposing  au- 
thority of  another  Plato." 

On  the  above  admirably  expressed  opinions  \vc  simll 
only  permit  ourselves  jusi  to  add,  that  although  the  fancied 
existence  of  some  substantive  property,  whether  it  be  the 
^vxn  of  the  ancients,  or  the  spirit  of  animation  of  Darwin, 
or  the  materia  vita  diffusa**  of  John  Hunter,  roust  neces- 
sarily lead;  to  nonsense- or  to  nothing;  yet  we  are  quite 
justified  in  concluding,  that  ttiere  is  a  something  connected 
with  vitality,  which  must  ever  elude  the  grasp  of  human 
iatellect;  and  of  which  something  we  are  not  brought 
an  iota  nearer  the  knowledge,  by  the  recent  discoveries 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  than  were  either  the  ancient  me- 
taphysicians, or  the  fanatic  disci  pies  of  alchemic  faith. 

By  the  perusal  of  the  last  chapter  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan's 
wprk,  we  must  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed.  From  the  author  of  the  appendices  to 
Lady  M.'s  work  entitled  "  France,"  we  expected  something 
heyond  what  we  found  in  the  present.  As  far,  however,  as 
the  discussion  of  the  rationale  of  disease  does  go,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent indication  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  volume 
of  much  acumen  and  good  sense.  The  following  objections 
to  the  principle  of  considering  disease  as  a  something 
abstract  and  tangible  in  its  nature,  accords  entirely  with  our 
own  sentiments  on  the  same  head ;  and  it  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  enunciation, 
were  it  not  that  we  still  find  a  disposition  in  some,  even 
of  the  best  and  most  learned  writers  of  day,  to  conceive 
aod  act  as  if  deviations  from  heaUh  could  be  substantiated 
and  parcelled  out  like  so  many  objects  in  natural  history. 

"  Sickness  and  health  (says  Sir  C.  M.)  are  so  often  contrasted 
with  each  other,  that  they  have  acquired  in  the  imagination  a  sort  - 
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of  substantive  character,  arid  are  scarcely  recognised  as  mere 
expressions  of  modality.  Considered  as  things,  in  their  nature  oppo- 
site and  contradictory,  they  are  rarely  regarded  as  having  any 
common  connexion,  much  less  as  being  the  results  of  the  same 
general  laws,  as  consequences  of  the  same  principles  of  action. 
Tliere  are  perhaps  few  educated  persons  who  would  fall  into  this 
mistake,  if  the  question  were  proposed  to  them  in  its  naked  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  there  are  still  fewer,  w^o,  in  the  ordinary- occurrences  of 
life,  do  not  act  as  if  guided  by  such  an  error/' 

We  question^  however,  the  rectitude  of  that  assumption 
which  identifies  febrile  contagions  and  diffusible 
stimuli,"  or  at  least  states  their  operation  to  be  analogous. 
This  .  assumption  constitutes  a  fondameotal  error  in 
Brown's  I'beory  of  Life  and  Disease ;  and  we  are  surprised 
to  see  so  acute  and  cautious  a  reasoner  as  is  oirr  author 
tending  towards  the  same  tenets. 

On  the  vis  medicatrix,  or  presiding  principle.  Sir  C. 
makes  the  following  sensible  remarks :  — 

"  There  is  a  mysticism  m  this  doctrine  highly  agreeable  to  feeble 
minds,  and  against  which  the  strongest  intellect  is  not  always  proof. 
In  France,  the  vis  medicatrix  forms  the  basis  of  professional  practice; 
and  though  in  England  no  great  respect  is  paid  to  it  as  a  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  yet  it  still  creeps  into  general  reasonings,  and  is 
occasionally  heard  from  the  mouths  of  theorbts  and  teachers. 

"  There  is  in  this  doctrine  a  contradiction  implied  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  proposition,  **  a  regulaiing  prnteipfc,  snhject  ft)  irregularity  /' 
If  there  existed  in  the  animal  mechanism  a  curadve  principle,  the  duty 
of  the  physician  would  cease ;  for  there  could  remain  no  office  for 
roan  to  perform  where  nature  bad  placed  a  sentinel  to  guard  against 
external  violence,  and  a  force  to  countermine  and  to  obviate  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  proposition  of  assisting  nature,  when  it  if 
slow  in  its  operations,  and  of  repressing  it  when  too  violent,  is  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory. 
Either  the  vis  medicatrix  is  equal  of  itself  to  the  preservation  of  the 
system,  and  sufficient  to  its  own  purposes,  or  it  is  a  superfluous 
and  unwarrantable  term,  introduced  into  medical  reasonings,  without 
ground,  and  contrary  to  philosophical  logic.'' 

The  following  remarks  respecting  contagious  diseases  and 
morbid  poisons  in  general,  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
especially  under  the  present  circumstances  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  on  the  subject  of  lues  venerea,  and  on  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  method  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
the  venereal  poison. 

The  several  contagions  by  which  disease  is  propagated,  exhibit 
very  many  curious  modifications  of  action,  depending  upon  the 
influence  of  habit.  The  roost  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
those  febrile  contagions  which  attack  the  same  person  but  once.  But 
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•inoit  every  morbid  poison  loses  something  of  its  impressive  force 
ia  constitutions  which  have  been  previously  exposed  to  its  action* 
Physicians  and  nurses^  who  are  habitaally  environed  by  contagious 
atmospheres^  are  much  less  frequently  the  victims  of  disease  tha^ 
their  exposure  to  risk  should  warrant.  Not  only  individuab,  but 
nations  become  thus  exempt  from  contagious  influence;  or  at  least 
suffer  less  violent  derangement  from  its  impetus.  The  leprosy,  for 
which  so  many  hospitals  were  endowed  by  our  ancestors,  has  dis- 
appeared from  Britain  as  an  epidemic:  and  the  typhus  gravior 
is  not  only  less  prevalent,  but  less  fatal  in  its  attacks,  than  it  was  a  few 
centuries  back. 

^  This  is  not  to  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  personal  immunity 
of  the  modems.  Cleanlier  habits  and  more  wholesome  diet  have 
cooperated  powerfully  towards  abating  the  malignity  of  this  disease. 
There  is,  however,  another  malady,  whose  symptoms  are  undoubtedly 
milder  than  they  were  on  its  first  appearance  in  Europe,  and  with 
which  the  changes  of  diet,  &c.  have  nothing  to  do.  In  this  instance, 
the  alteration  can  alone  be  explained  by  a  constitutional  case>h.ardening, 
common  to  the  whole  generation.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
^e  curability  of  this  disease,  without  mercury,  which  has  recently 
hmme  the  subject  of  experiment,  be  not  a  consequent  of  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  animal  to  its  peculiar  poison." 

Here  we  must  stop ;  merely  further  announciDg,that  such  of 
onr  readers  who  may,  fpom  the  slender  analysis  we  hare  given 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  work,  be  induced  to  a  more  thorough 
iDvestigatioQ  of  its  contents,  will  find  even  in  this  last  chapter 
(which  we  consider  Uie  least  satisfactory  of  the  whole  book,) 
«ome  imimadons  on  the  theory  of  medicinal  action  and 
dietetic  excitation,  which  will  prove,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
hj  no  means  unworthy  an  attentive  perusal. 


II. 

On  the  Mimoses ;  or,  a  Hescnptive^  Du^nostk,  and  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Affections  usually  denominated  Dyspwtic, 
Hypochondriac,  Bilious,  Nervous,  Chlorotic,  Hysteric,  Spas- 
modici  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  Author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  Diagnosis formerly  Senior  President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  and  Physician's  Assbtant  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  the  student  of 
medicine  has  to  learn,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  between 
diseases  of  function  and  diseases  of  structure;  and  this  art 
is  only  to  be  fully  mastered  in  the  school  of  actual  practice. 
There  are,  howew.  general  and  leading  points  in  morbid 
aiections,  by  attcntW  to  which  the  judgment  maybe  much 
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fiftdlitated  in  the  diBtioctions  alluded  to ;  and  we  think  those 
tothors  deserre  well  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  who 
devote  their  attention  to  the  combination  and  eoncentration, 
as  it  were,  of  these  momentous  particulars. 

Dr.  Hall  had  already  proved  himself  gifted  with  tn' 
accuracy  of  distinguishing  powers,  by  his  useful  work  oo 
diagnosis;  and  in  the  small  volume  which  is  now  to  be 
noticed,  we  meet  with  additional  indications  of  industry  and 
discernment, 

**  There  is  a  class  of  disorders,  (says  Dr.  H.)  each  of  which  is  sin- 
gularly  characterised  by  being  complex,  multiform,  various,  and 
changeable,  and  by  imilatiog,  from  the  appearance  and  predominance 
of  particular  symptoms  in  particular  instances,  other  diseases  very 
different  in  their  nature. 

^  These  afiections  have  been  variously  and  perhaps  too  exclusively 
attributed,  by  some  authors,  to  a  stale  of  derangement  in  one  or  more 
pf  the  ckylopoietic  viscera ;  and  by  others  to  an  unequal  and  undue 
distribution  of  the  blood,  by  which  a  state  of  arterial  excitement  or 
of  venous  congestion  is  induced  in  some  particular  organ,  or  in  some 
particular  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  ascription  of 
those  complaints  by  one  set  of  pathologists  to  vascuiaf,  and 
by  another  class  of  reasoners  to  ventricidar  derangements^ 
is  too  exclusive;"  and  it  is  not  unconunon  to  find  the  whok 
frame,  as  it  were,  out  of  joint,  without  any  traceable  localities 
in  the  induced  derangement :  such  topical  affectioiis,  whether 
of  the  circulating  or  chylopoietic  systems,  even  when  they  do 
oocur,  being  merely  incidental  consequences  of  universal 
disturbance :  but  on  this  head  we  most  not  trust  ourselves 
here  to  enlarge* 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Hall's  term  of  designation,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  approve  or  not  of  its  selection.  Any  thing 
that  wears  the  semblanoe  of  afiectation  is  in  some  degree 
objectionable;  and  we  have  already  too  many  names  in 
medicine,  for  what,  in  strict  propriety,  are  nameless  things. 
Diseases,  as  the  author  last  reviewed  justly  observes,  are  not 
rabstantive  and  abstract  eziatences.    To  talk,  then,  of 

minums**  as  an  order,  and  to  sub-divide  this  order  into  the 
several  genera  of"  mimons     acuta^  chronka^*  ieeohr^ 

urgens/*  and  inquieta"  is  to  imply  that  the  sevend  con- 
jditions  which  the  above  terms  are  designed  to  represent 
are  to  be  met  in  a  palpable  shape,  and  with  an  undeviatsng 
regularity.  The  denominarion  mmossf,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  to  our  readers,  is  derived'  from  the  Greek  word 
fit/iof,  imitator, .  and  is  intended  to  denote  the  appearance 
without  the  reality  of  a  specific  affection.  Thus,  should  an 
individual  be  the  subject  of  cough,  expectoration,  and  other 
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symptoios  which  at.  times  proceed  from  pulmonic  diiorgfiiiza* 
tioDy  and  jet  should  such  disorganization  not  be  ^^ualijr 
present,  the  disease  would,  in  the  proposed  npoiencjatiur^ 
of  our  ingenious  autlior,  be  named  a  mimosis. 

Under  the  head  of  mimosis  acut^^  the  reader  of  this 
volume  will  find  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  distinction»  * 
between  organic  affections  of  an  acute  kind,  and  those 
derangements  which  merely  consist  in  temporarily  deranged 
functions. 

The  severer  form  of  the  mimosis  acuta  (says  Dr.  H.)  is  early 
and  principally  characterized  and  distinguished  by  the  concurrcoyca 
of  the  following  symptoms ;  namely,  weakness,  tremor,  iutteringi 
fiiiotishnesSy  tendency  to  perspiration,  susceptibility  to  hurry  and 
agitation,  and  loss  of  flesh. 

"  The  countenance  is  rather  pale  and  thin ;  the  lips  are  pale,  and, 
with  the  chin,  frequently  tremulous,  especially  on  speaking;  the 
surface  of  the  face  is  generally  affected  with  ah  appearance  of  oilyi 
dammy,  and  swarthy  perspiration,  especially  near  the  nose;  ther« 
is  a  loss  of  colour,  and  usually  a  degree  of  sallowness  and  darkness  qf 
the  complexion  in  general,  but  principally  about  the  eyes. 

Tbe  tongue  is  almost  invariably  loaded  ;  sometimes  only  slightly, 
whilst  its  edges  are  clean  and  red  ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  loaded, 
Swollen,  and  (edematous,  formed  into  deep  sulci  or  plaits,  and  marked 
by  pressure  against  the  contiguous  teeth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks 
being  also  impressed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  papillae  of  the  tongue 
are  numerous  and  enlarged ;  the  gums  red  and  swollen  ;  the  teeth 
and  tbe  mouth  in  general  foul,  and  the  breath  loaded  and  fcetid :  in 
t  third  instance  the  tongue  may,  however,  be  clean,  but  lobulated,  • 
whilst  the  internal  mouth  and  breath  are  little  aiSected.  The  first 
state  of  the  tongue  is  observed  when  the  affection  has  not  continued 
loog;  the  second,  when  its  accession  has  been  particularly  slow  and 
gradaal;  and  the  third,  when  a  similar  but  chronic  state  of  disorder 
has  long  subsistedi  and  has  at  length  been  succeeded  by  the  mimosif 
acuta. 

"  There  is  a  tendency  to  perspiration  on  slight  exertion  or .  any 
surprise,  and  sometimes  in  the  night  or  early  in  the  moniing;  the 
skin  is  in  general  cool,  rather  moist,  and  clammy.  The  hands 
are  apt  to  be  cold ;  and  the  nails  occasionally  assume  a  lilac  hue. 

"  The  patient  is  usually  affected  with  great  tremor,  observed  on 
holding  out  the  hand,  on  carrying  a  cup  of  tea,  for  instance,  to  the 
raoQth,  on  attempting  to  stand  erect,  or  walk,  or  on  being  fatigued 
or  hurried.  The  patient  is  liable  to  experience  faintishness  in  the 
upright  position,  if  sustained  for  a  little  time ;  and  be  feels 
unaccountably  feeble  and  weary. 

"  There  is  an  early  and  daily  loss  of  flesh.  Tbis»  as  well  as  the 
restoration  of  flesh  during  recovery,  may  be  ascertained  by  weighing, 
as  exemplified  in  some  of  the  cases  of  this  affisction  to  be  gjiveo 
hsreafter. 
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**  The  patient  experiences  beadach  and  vertigo^  and  he  is  nervoo^ 
and  eanly  hurried  and  agitated.  There  is  sometimes  heaTiness  for 
fleep ;  sometimes  great  wakefulness  and  restlessness.  Tbere  is 
almost  universally  a  peculiar  sense  of  fluttering  about  the  heart  and 
pit  of  the  stomach ;  and  there  is  frequently  an  acute  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  course  of  the  colon. 

The  appetite  is  generally  much  impaired,  and  there  is  often 
loathing  of  food ;  but  sometimes  the  i^petite  is  even  greater  than 
natural,  and  there  is  almost  constant  craving.  The  digestion  is 
various,  being  sometimes  quick,  and  at  other  times  attended  with 
great  sense  of  load,  distention,  flatus,  eructation,  hiccup,  and  even 
vomiting.  The  bowels  are  at  first  constipated ;  afterwards  constipa- 
tion and  diarrhoea  alternate,  and  sometimes  the  latter  symptom 
becomes  nearly  permanent;  the  motions  during  the  constipation  are 
small,  during  the  diaiVhoea  scanty,  extremely  fcetid,  dark  colooied, 
often  accompanied  by  blood,  and  frequently  attended  by  tenesmus. 

The  urine  is  extremely  loaded  in  the  commencement  of  the 
mimosis  acuta,  but  may  become  perfectly  transparent  during  its 
continuance ;  it  is  o(ten  high  coloured;  and,  like  the  other  symptoms, 
the  appearance  of  this  secretion  is  very  liable  to  change. 

Besides  the  symptoms  just  enumerated,  there  are  others  which 
prevail  more  or  less  in  almost  every  case ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  constant  and  more  diversified ;  and  of  these  one  sometimes  pre^ 
dominates  so  much  over  the  rest,  as  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  of  the  practitioner,  too  exclusively.  The 
secondary  affection  is  then  considered  as  idiopathic,  and  the  symptom 
is  apt  to  be  treated  as  the  disease.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  these  symptoms :  — 

1.  Headach,  vertigo,  stupor,  &c. — 2.  Cough,  viscid  expectoration. 
— 3.  Paroxysms  of  oppressive  dyspnoea.— 4.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
frequency  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse. — 5.  Frequent  and  violent 
hiccup,  vomiting  of  food. — 6.  Some  convulsive  and  spasmodic  afiec- 
lions. — 7«  Pain  m  the  epigastric,  or  one  or  both  of  the  hypochondriac 
or  chondiliac  regions. — 8.  Constipation,  diarrhoea,  tenesmus. — 9.  Me- 
laena.  — 10.  Icterus. —  11.  Severe  pains  of  some  of  the  limbs.** 

We  have  presented  the  above  account  of  the  characters  by 
which  mere  functional  derangements  are  marked  with  a  view 
at  once  of  doing  justice  to  the  author,  and  because  we  think, 
as  before  hinted,  one  of  the  most  momentous  concerns  for 
a  practitioner  to  attend  to,  both  for  his  credit  and  his  satisfoc- 
tiop,  is  that  of  carefully  scrutinizing  whether  a  malady  to 
which  be  is  summoned,  be,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  real  and 
radical,  or  merely  apparent  and  functional.  We  would 
discard  with  our  author  the  terms  **  nervous,**  bilious,"  and 
the  like,  as  terms  which  are  either  too  vague  to  mean  any 
thing,  or  else  involve  an  hypothesis  which  is  frequently 
without  any  stable  foundation. 
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Tbe  following  we  select  from  sereral  cdses  with  whkh 
Dr«  H.  presents  us,  under  the  head  of  mimosis  acuta. 

July  Sii,  1818.— Mr.  S.  F.  aged  22.  He  had  worked  during 
one  year  in  the  lace  frame,  principally  during  the  night,  when  he 
became  affected  with  the  following  complaint,  about  four  months 
ago.  He  first  experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  weakness,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  his  employment;  he  then  complained  of  a 
propensity  to  sweating  on  any  slight  exertion  or  emotion,  with  pain 
of  tbe  head,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  &c.  At  first,  too,  he  lost 
bis  flesh  rather  rapidly,  to  the  amount,  as  he  supposes,  of  about 
14lb.  The  countenance  became  palish  and  sallow,  and  he  was  told 
be  had  a  liver  complaint*  The  general  weakness  increased,  and 
ad^ree  of  trembling  was  observed  when  he  lifted  his  cup  of  tea  to  his 
mouth,  when  he  attempted  to  walk,  or  underwent  any  fatigue. —  At 
present  the  prolabia  are  rather  pale,  the  face  near  the  nose  is  affected 
widi  an  oily  perspiration,  the  eye- lids  are  dark,  and  the  general  com* 
plesion  is  of  a  palish,  sallow  appearance.  The  albuginea  is  perfectiy^- 
white.  The  tongue  is  white,  loaded,  and  clammy.  He  perspires  more 
than  usual  on  any  exertion.  He  has  no  headach  or  vertigo  now,  and  has 
had  no  cough  at  any  time.  There  is  a  sense  of  fluttering  about  the  heart 
and  stomach, especially  on  lying  down.  He  says  that  he  is  low  spirited^ 
and  does  not  like  to  be  long  alone  or  still.  His  appetite  is  still 
impaired ;  he  complains  of  a  sense  of  load  at  the  stomach,  wtth 
eructation,  but^e  has  no  hiccup.  The  bowels  are  open.  The 
urine  was  at  first  much  loaded,  but  it  is  less  so  now.  He  complains 
of  sbiidng  pains  about  the  limbs. — These  complaints  have  been 
neariy  stationary  lately,  the  progress  they  appeared  to  be  making 
at  first  having  been  arrested.  —  The  patient  became  gradually  better, 
after  the  date  of  this  report,  by  taking  opening  medicines,  bathing, 
and  using  gentle  exercise,  with  a  change  of  air.* 

When  treating  more  especially  of  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  H« 
remarks,  that  ''  the  mimosa  acuta,  in  its  severer  but  simpler 
form,  has  been  generally  mistaken  for  fever.;  in  its  less  severe 
form  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  insidious  organic 
disease,  and  in  its  complications,  the  mimosis  acuta  must 
he  carefully  discriminated  from  an  original  and  local  disease  of 
the  part  symptomatically  affected/^  We  have  some  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  first  point  of  distinction, 
since  it  would  seem  questionable  whether  the  general  dis- 
torbance  alluded  to  under  the  definition,  might  not,  unlesa 
attested  in  its  course,  come  soon  to  be  actual  And  positive 
fever.  Dr.  H.  if  he  admits  this,  will  perhaps  reply,  that  the. 
same  thing  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
organic  disease,  as  such  disease  might  come  to  establish  itself 
from  unchecked  functional  dborder:  but  in  this  last  case 
a  new  series  of  actions  would  be  set  up ;  while  fever,  if  fever 
does  occur  in  the  way  now  supposed,  would  prove  merely 
an  mcrease  in  degree,  not  a  somelning  new  in  essence. 
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Inndifm  organk  dkeaie  is  to  be  distinguished,  says  Dr.  H., 
from  the  mimosis  acuU  ^  by  iu  definite  form,  and  by  t 
regular,  slow,  progressive,  and  almost  unvaried  course,  during 
which  the  patient  becomes  gradually  affected  with  paleness, 
debility,  and  emaciation,  with  comparatively  little  tremor.'' 
These  circumstances  of  distinction  we  wish  to  point  out, 
particularly  to  the  junior  practitioner,  as  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  attend  to.    If  the  pube,  for  instance,  is  quick 
in  mere  functional  disease,  it  is  not  of  that  unvaried  celerity 
that  marks  organic  affection;  neither  does  emaciation  in 
the  former  pursue  that  regular  and  progressive  course  thst 
it  does  in  the  latter.   The  mode  of  perspiration  too,  which 
we  do  apt  find  particularly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hall,  is  very 
essential  to  take  into  account :  in  organic  disease  the  sw^ts 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  hectic  character,  but  partisi, 
and  of  partly  regular  occurrence,  wMle  in  mere  functional 
disturbance  the  sweats  are  more  irregular  in  point  of  time, 
and  more  universally  diffused  over  the  body.    Let  it  however 
riways  be  recollected,  when  one  particular  organ  is  the  medium 
by  which  a  mimositic  affection  is  displayed,  that  such  affec- 
tion is  veiy  apt  to  terminate  in  actual  organic  disease.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.    Who  does  not 
know,  that  what  are  very  improperly  called  sick,  or  bilious 
beadachs.  last  sometimes  for  years,  and  then  disappear, 
without  leaving  behind  them  any  traces  of  encepbaw  dis- 
organization ?  and  it  often ,  requires  repeated  recurrences  of 
spasmodic  asthma  to  engender  organic  derangement  of  the 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  tissues*. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  mimosis  acuta.  Dr. 
Hall's  sheet  anchor  is  constituted  by  the  use  of  purgatiyes; 
and  as  the  derangement  usually  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
sedentary  habits  and  confinement  in  impure  air,  the  treatment 
comprises  a  particular  attention  to  diet,  qir,  exercise, 
bathmg,  and  spungin^." 

The  foUowinj;  are  Dr.  Hall's  directions  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cathartics* 

. "  The  medicines  I  have  generally  employed  have  been  calomel, 
the  pil.  hydrarg.  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna,  the  sulphat  of  magnesia,  and 
pure  magnesia.  They  must  be  varied  according  to  the  previous  stale 
of  the  bowels,  and  to  their  effect  on  the  ^Ivine  evacuation.  This 
previous  condition  of  the  bowels  is  a  state  of  constipatioQ,  of.diar« 
rhcea,  of  tenesmus,  or  of  Melsena. 


^  Som^  difference  of  sentiment  obtains  on  this  head,  as  our  readers 
will  perceive  by  turning  to  a  very  interesting  paper  on  asthma  in  the 
forei^  department  of  the  present  Number. 
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In  tlie  case  of  constipation  an  active  dose  of  calotnel  may  be 
given;  and  if  its  effect  is  such  as  was  desired,  it  may  be  repeated  it 
int  every  fifth  night,  and  afterwards  once  a  week,  or  once  in  ten 
days,  always  ensuring  its  operation,  if  necessary,  by  a  solution  of  the 
snlpbat  of  magnesia  in  an  infusion  ctf  senna,  or  by  pills  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb.  This  medicine  should  also  be  repeated  on  the  intermediate 
days.  The  object  I  have  ever  had  in  view  has  been  to  avoid  pur* 
ging,  but  to  induce  a  large,  copious,  and  consistent  evacuation  daily; 
and  when  I  have  been  enabled  to  effect  this,  I  have  considered  it  at 
once  as  a  source  and  criterion  of  increased  strength  or  health  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Frequently,  however,  when  the  patient  is  very 
feeble  and  infirm,  the  medicine  appears  to  accumulate  without  opera« 
tion,  and  the  effect  on  the  bowels  is  apt,  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose, 
to  be  extreme:  this  event  may  in  general  be" obviated,  either  by  the 
administration  of  a  proper  enema  at  the  time  when  the  medicine  was 
expected  to  move  the  bowels,  or  by  inserting  into  the  rectum  a  sup- 
pository  of  tuffy  or  inspissated  molasses,  or  of  soap  and  honey,  or 
ether  timilar  substance,'^ 

We  could  have  wished  him  to  have  added  to  his  sug^es- 
tbns  respecting  the  propriety  ^of  occasionallv  varying  the 
purgative,  some  rules  with  regard  to  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent cathartic  drugs.  Of  the  utility  of  uniting  several 
articles  in  one  prescription,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the 
simplicity  of  modem  practice  rather  too  neglectful :  certain 
it  is  that  a  mixture  of  several  is  often  much  more  effectual 
than  the  slime  mass  of  only  one  or  two  ingredients;  mui 
beside,  it  is  well  known  that  some  purgatives  display  their 
agency  more  powerfully  on  one,  and  some  on  another  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  affections  which 
occur  in  the  mimbsis  acuta,  we  do  not  find  any  directions  on 
which  it  app>eafs  necessary  particularly  to  enlarge.  Melaena, 
ifithoat  disorganization.  Dr.  11.  tells  us,  he  generally  finds  yield 
td  purgatives  with  pil.  hydrag.  Our  own  plan  in  these  casei 
of  intestinal  haemorrhage  has  been  nsuaily  a  combination 
of  infusion  of  roses  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  syrup 
of  white  poppy  ;  a  combination  which  we  have  scarcely  eVer 
prescribed  but  with  the  happiest  effect. 

The  mimosis  chronica  or  Dr.  Hall  answers  to  the  disease 
described  by  most  authors  under  the  title  of  hypochondriasis : 
"  it  is  denoted  by  fits  bf  despondency  and  gloom,  of  invincible 
dishidmation  for  exertion,  of  paito  abont  die  head,  sinking  of 
the  precordia,  and  heat  or  fulness  of  the  stomach.'*  Th^ 
nme  marks  of  dilignosis  are  to  be  attended  tc^  mutatis 
nutandii,  as  in  the  more  acute  and  active  state  of  the  com- 
plaint: md  he^e  Dr.  Hall  particularly  points  but  the  absence 
of  the  loss  of  flesh  as  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  of 

a 
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dlstiiiction  between  this  and  or^nic  ailment.  Wiik  regtrd 
to  die  treatment,  as  the  affection  is  of  longer  continuance,  a 
more  persevering  use  of  the  pil.  hydrarg.  and  of  gentle 
purgatives  of  rhubarb  and  aloes ;  and  a  more  constant  and 
indeed  habitual  attention  to  diet,  with  gentle  exercise,  are 
necessary. 

As  the  mimosis  chronica  is  the  hypochondriasis,  so  is  the 
mimosis  decolor  the  chlorosis  of  other  authors.  This  occiiri 
principally  in  female  youth  ;  but  frequently  in  married  wo- 
men both  young  and  old,  and  occasionally  in  the  young  and 
sedentary  of  the  male  sex." — "  [t  may  be  characterized  in 
general  as  uniting  a  morbid  state  of  the  complexion,  and 
generally  of  the  surface,  with  recurrent  pain  of  the  head  and 
of  the  side,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fluttering  and  nervous- 
ness, and  some  tendency  to  loss  of  flesh  and  to  cedema." 
.  Under  the  head  of  diagnosis,  between  the  mimosis  decolor 
and  other  diseases,  we  meet  with  the  following  reoiarks,  whidi 
are  well  worthy  of  attention :  — .  - 

^  The  state  of  the  complexion,  the  tinge  of  surface,  and  the  seat  of 
pain,  in  the  mimosis  decolor,  has  very  frequently  led  to  the  suspicion 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  contrast  of  symptoms,  by  observing  the  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, urine,  and  faeces,  by  ascertaining  the  recurrent  nature  of  die 
pain  of  the  side,  and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  region  of  the 
liver.  By  these  means  the  list  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  would 
be  considerably  curtailed,  for  I  can  recall  at  this  moment  numeions 
instances  of  this  error  in  diagnosis." 

That  discoloration  of  the  skin  which  attends  diseases  of 
cachectic  debility  and  disturbance  of  function,  and  which 
arises  from  a  torpid  inactive  state  of  the  circulation  and  con- 
sequent inaction  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  is  too 
apt  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  hepatic  obstruction,  and  mer- 
cury  in  consequence  given,  without  the  smallest  necessity,  in 
point  of  fact,  for  the  administration  of  a  particle  of  that 
medicine.  The  liver  is  a  large  and  convenient  corner  for  im- 
becility and  idleness  to  resort  to  upon  all  occasions.  We  are 
always  ready  to  applaud  such  authors  as  have  courage  and 
discernment  enough  to  4)ear  up  against  the  overwhelmmg  in- 
fluence of  hepatism. 

This  mimosis  decolor  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with  tran- 
sient and  continued  affections  of  the  head,  wim  sudden  and 
continued  cough  and  dyspnoea,  vrith  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
with  both  transient  and  protracted  pain  in  the  side  or  abdo- 
men, virith  Melsena,  and  with  leuchorrbcea ;  in  all  of  which 
the  Practitioner  most  carefully  distinguish  by  the  rules  ,  before 
laid  down  between  mer^  pain  and  actua\  ird|ammationi.  aqd 
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he  imisty  at  the  tame  time,  recollect  the  probability  of  a  transi* 
tioo  from  fonctional  disturbance  into  actual  or  inflammatory 
disorder  of  organ. 

Purging  is  still  recommended  in  this  species  of  mimosis^ 
and  there  cannot  be  a  Question  of  its  great  utility ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  thati  with  purgatives,  steel  and  other 
tooics  may  be  here  employed  with  more  advantage  than  our 
satbor  seems  to  imagine ;  nay,  we  are  certain  that  a  judicious 
use  of  this  class  of  medicinals  may  be  made  to  apply  in  the 
disorders  now  under  consideration  with  especial  benefit: 
even  actual  inflammations  may  be  warded  off  by  the  indue* 
tioQ  of  such  a  state  of  permanent  excitement  as  shall  overcome 
die  debility  out  of  which  the  vascular  irritation  would  other* 
wise  grow.  For  the  leucorrhoea  connected  with  the  mimosb 
decolor.  Dr.  H.  recommends  a  continued  local  application  of 
sulphat  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drams 
aod  a  half  to  a  pint  of  pure  water.  The  way  in  which  this, 
application  is  continued  is  by  a  scroll  of  linen,  made  of  a  form 
sod  bulk  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  the  vagina,  this  scroll  being 
fallj  embued  with  the  solution  mentioned*  We  were  sur« 
pised  to  find  no  notice  taken  of  that  very  efficacious  medi-* 
cine  the  tinct.  lyttae  in  these  complaints. 

The  mimosis  urgens  is  the  fourth  division  of  Dr.  Hall,  and 
this  is  more  dike  the  hysteria  of  authors ;  it  is  denoted  by 
iighiog,  sobbing,  tears,  or  laughter,  with  a  sense  and  expres- 
sion of  suffocation,  and  with  some  urgent  affection  of  the  headu 
heart,  respiration,  stomach,  or  muscular  system."  Spasmodic 
affections  are  here  especially  frequent  and  the  disorder  is 
marked,  as  the  author  well  expresses  it,  by  hurry  and  ur-» 
gency."  Inflammations  are  in  this  case  likely  to  grow  out  of 
the  spasms,  and  it  requires  sometimes  much  nicety  to  distin* 

Eish  which  is  the  actual  state  of  parts.  At  this  moment  we 
»e  a  patient  under  treatment  who  had  been  very  injudi- 
ciooslj,  taking  steel  for  supposed  spasms ;  a  complete  diapho- 
ragmatis  was  engendered,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  very 
cautiously  to  work  with  anti-inflammatory  mea8ures,as  their  use^ 
even  in  a  regulated  and  necessary  measure,  actually  brought 
on  very  distressing  spasms.  In  this  state  of  things  alarm  is, 
however,  apt  to  be  more  than  commensurate  to  danger ;  and 
sometimes,  as  Dr.  Hall  observes,  the  trachea  becomes  so  vio- 
lently seized  as  to  deceive  a  cursory  observer  into  the  suppo* 
sition  of  actual  croup."— The  attack  of  the  mimosis  urgens 
is  relieved  by  aether,  sp.  ammonise  comp.  (arom.)  opium,  &c.; 
by  stimulaung  liniments;  by  fomentation  with  hot  water; 
aod  if  necessary,  by  blood-letting.  The  prophylaxis  consists 
in  removing  the  original  disorder,  and  especially  in  the  due 
administration  of  purgative  medicines." 
VOL.  XI.  —  NO.  T 
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VxiAet  lie  head  of  mimosis  inqnteta  (the  last  of  otir  auAoi's 
dWisioas)  is  included,  a  continual restle^nessr^wkifrfflcsi? 
delirium ;<5ontinued,  ranid^  and  hurried  breathing;  ffeqtfeot 
dry  cough :  a  sense  of  fluttering  and  hun^ ;  sonde 
itftection ;  eiccough ;  and  great  frequency  of  pulse/' — "  TMf 
state  may  sometimes  be  merely  the  effect  of  derftngemeiit  in 
the'  digestive  organs ;  sometimes  it  implies  some  obscnre  dis- 
ease, as  its  cause ;  (query,  is  it  then  proper  to  apply  the  tcm 
to  (he  state  f)  sometimes  it  arises  from  the  too  copious  actiotr 
of  a  puf'gative;  or  from  too  copious  blood-letting;  and  it  \i 
sometTmes  the  precursor  of  dissolution.**  In  the  fint  tjasef 
"  a'  purgative  is  the  remedy  on  which  most  reliance  ts^  to  he 
placed.^ — "  In.  the  case  of  an  obscure  disease,  it  is  p^ahl  that 
this  dfiustbe  Removed  be/ore  relief  Can  be  obtained."—**  10 
the  other  cases  the  tinctura  opii,  the  sp.  ammonife*  eoiiip. 
wine;  stimulating  liniments;  proper  fluid  noorishuient,  cau- 
tiously given  with  wine ;  bathing  the  face  with  cold  '^ter; 
the  etfervescing  rtedicine  j  fannirig,  and  a  free  air,  arc  tbcr 
principal  remedied/* 

We  deem  the  symptoms  characterizing  this  state  itojjor- 
tant  to  take  notice  of,  both  on  account  of  prognosry  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  usually  the  forerunner  of  death  after  protracted 
discfase ;  and  we  think  it  at  least  questionabte^  whether  hy  a 
bolder  and  moire  Copious  aidmlnistration  of  the  diffusible 
stimidi,  of  wine,  cordialaT,  ammonia,  &c.  the  vital  principle 
might  not  oftener  than  it  is  be  prejiervcd  from  sudden  ex- 
tinction. 

We  now  close  the  Kttle  volume,  the  sdbstaffcc  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  present  to  our  readers,  with  sentimetiti 
of  much  respect  for  its  author.  Patience  inanvestigaiimi,  and 
accuracy  in  distinction,  are  among  the  most  useful  attributes 
that  can  belong  to  a  Fliysician ;  and  these  qualities  Dr.  Hall 
evidently  possesses  in  no  inconsiderable  measure. 
_  _  jj  J  —7"^ 

The  Hospiial  PupiFs  Guide,  Imnz  Oraeulmr  Communicatiam^ 
addressed  ioSludents  of  the  Medical  Pr^Bsston:.  imtudifig 
plain  and  mrfuL  Directions  relative  <o  tM  best  mode  f^M^ 
Headisig  to  the  varieue  Branchee  of  Medical  Stytdjf^  To 
wideh  h  addedy  an^Account  of  the  Days  and  Hours. of  Attends 
came  iff  tie  PAysieianM  ana  Surgeons  ai  St.  Thomas's  and 
Qutfs  Hospitals^   By  j£scnxj^pi03«  .  . 

kft  pleased  to  see  oor  old  friend  ^ealapin^  Mke  hid 
aeebnd  appearance  on  the  stage.  We  recollect  hemg  ias* 
pressed  with  the  good  sense  ai^d  Ttseffil  retn«f k«r  eotitaned  im 
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this  Jicile  Mnual  at  iu  fifs^  appemiAce;  «n4  v»  glad 
to  find  that  it  haft  been  wo  well  reoeiyed  by  our  young  stud^oto. 
In  now  noticing  it  we  wish  rather  to  recooimend  than  to  super- 
sede its  perusal ;  and,  indeed^  it  is  of  a  nature  not  susceptible 
of  analysis.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  following  extract  from  its  pages,  which  will 
sufficiently  prove,  without  any  further  comments  of  our  own, 
l^th  the  judgment  and. good  taste  of  the  vrriter :  —  . 

^  Hediciil  9eieiic«  and  ipedical  practioe  claim  the  unwearied  attepir 
lion  of  the  student.  And  here,  Gentlemen,  I  qaiust  be  permitted  99 
cMkn  yov  agaiost  blindly  adopting  imy  system  of  opinion  ox  prac* 
tice  which  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  which  you  may  be 
spectively  and  more  immediately  Attached ;  this  would  be  to  degrade 
yM  lothermiks-ofempiricisiB*  Think  for  yourselves.  It  generally 
k^ppensi  that  systems  are  carried  to  extremes  by  their  authors;  and 
that,  however  valuable  and  excellent  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
jodkrioas  Pmctkioners,  tiiey  will  invanably  prow  hurtful  ivhen  acted 
on  by  those  who  embrace  the  dcgmas  ixf  the  Professor  vithnu^ 
thought,  and  without  discrimination;  and  who  in  the  loneliness  of 
tbeir  minds  find  oiily  opc  uniform  spectral  impression  ;  even  the  illu- 
sioQ  occasioned  by  the  coruscations  of  genius.;  perceived  through  the 
vapour  of  a  clouded  understanding,  and  reflected  upon  an  eye  already 
tinged  with  the  morbid  hue  of  prejudice,  already  distorted  by  the 
obliqoity  of  the  judgment.  Be  it  yours,  Gentlemen,  to  judge,  to 
exsmme,  to  determine  for  yourselves:  listen  to  the  system  of  your 
Lectorer,  adopt  k,  act  upon  tt:  bm  preserve  your  independence,  and 
he  not  enslaved  by  it.  Enlarge  your  minds  by  perusing  oth^f  sys- 
tems, and  contrasting  these  with  that  you  have  been  more  immedi- 
aifly  taught :  and  amidst  every  oontrtdictory  and  favourite  hypodbe- 
«i^  Qtaintaiii  your  own  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  dismiss  An 
pr^iodices  of  education*  and  bring  the  decisions  of  your  cool  and  ia- 
formed  judgment  to  the  test  of  experience. 

'*  Let  your  conduct  be  the  same  with  regard  to  medical  practice ; 
recollect,  in  fact,  that  ye  are  JHen  of  intellect ;  you  go  to  learn,  not  to 
imitate;  you  seek  instruction,  and  not  a  mechanical  capacity  of 
writing  a  prescription.  -^AUow  me  Co  iittroduce  one  other  caution. 
Do  not  expect  to  meet  with  disease  at  the  bed-side,  as  you  see  it  in 
the  theawe,  of  row  sttidy.  *Mefe  yott  are  prosealod  with  abstracted 
cases  of  well  denned  disease,  cases  in  which  every  symptom,  Qot 
necessarily  pertaining  to  the  specific  morbid  action,  is  omitted.  But 
iq  practice  this  is  comparativAy  rare,  and  hence  you  will  frequently 
be  at  a  loss,  how  to  define  and  classify  disease ;  and  if  you  be  a  sys- 
tematic Practitioner,  you  wiH  scarcely  know  how  to  dhrect  the  appro- 
priate remedy,  aiace  y««  have  been  accostooMd  to  con^ea  a  regular 
traia  of  synptems  w'nk  certaiit  constant  organic  lesioas,  ^  tbcae 
-hare  hitheno  been  associated  in  your  minds  with  a  certain  class  «f 
iMtminedica^  But  k  will  do,  Gentiwen ;  it  is  6mt  prindplas 
you  bavf^^aofiiHws  it  b  the^onlof  physaip  you  haire  to  obtain, 
fmciko  ai^d  m^tciiofk      bwid  uf!  |ha  body  40  n^t^y,  W  pake 
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the  perfcet  mftti.  Be  therefore  greedy  of  medicftl  lore,  and  steal  every 
hklf  hour  you  can  obtain  for  this  important  purpose." 

The  following  is  ^sculapius's  plan  of  study  for  those  young 
men  fvhose  destination  is  two  years'  study,  and  subsequently 
general  practice : 

PLAN  OP  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

«*  ^tii/cr.— Anatomy  and  Dissections;  Surgery  and  Kospita 
Practice  as  Surgeon's  Pupil;  Physiology;  Chemistry;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

**  Summer. — Hospital  Practice;  diligent  Reading;  Midwifery; 
Botany. 

"  BCCOMD  TEAR. 

*^  fViiUer. — Anatomy  and  Dissections;  Surgery  and  Hospital 
Practice  as  Dresser  for  six  months;  Physiology  ;  Chemistry;  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

"  Summer. — Hospital  Practice ;  ditto  as  Physician's  Pupil  for  six 
Months ;  diligent  Reading ;  Midwifery  and  Botany." 


We  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  plan  of 
our  predecessors,  and  again  give  half  yearly  Retrospects  of 
Medical  Literftture ;  as  the  space  we  can  allow  for  Analysis  • 
is  insufficient  for  the  notice  of  all  the  medical  works  which 
issue  from  the  press  during  the  year.  It  is  intended,  then,  for 
the  future,  that  the  July  and  January  Numbers  of  the^RfiPO- 
siTORY  shall  each  contain  the  preceding  six  months'  general 
Review ;  and  we  sliall  defer  our  proposed  chemical,  meteoro- 
logical, and  nosological  abstracts  till  the  close  of  the  six 
months  from  January ;  commencing  them  in  separate  divisioos 
and  tables  from  the  time  of  the  last  report  respecting  tiiea* 


PART  III. 


SELECTIONS. 


Observations  on  th^  Medico-Chemical  Treatment  of  Cakuhut 
Disorders.   By  W.  T.  BeanoEi  Sec.  R.S.,  Sec 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,) 
Ie  there  be  any  branch  of  physic  which  can  be  called  philo- 
aophicaJ,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  calcolon^ 
complaints ;  for  in  it  the  offending  snbstaocea  can  be  coir 
lected  and  analysed,  and  the  effecta  of  mediciaea  aneqniTOcally 
^od^ed  of  by  their  increase,  change,  or  disaj^iearance. 

There  are  yefry  few  cases  in  which  chemical  prineiplet  are 
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socoeasftiUy  ftppHcable  to  the  treatment  of  disease;  but  the 
ooly  rational  observations  wbicb  have  been  given  to  the  public 
concerning,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  these  affections,  have 
originated  with  Chemists  and  chemical  Physicians.  Of  the 
remarks  of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  StaW,  Boerhaave,  and 
others  of  their  school,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  they  are  vague,  incorrect,  and  absurd  ;  though  Fourcroy, 
with  that  useless  diligence  which  characterises  many  parts  of 
bis  great  work,  has  laid  more  stress  upon  their  notions  than 
mere  historical  relation  required. 

Id  1776  Scheele  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  concrete 
acid  in  urinary  calculi ;  and  that  illustrious  Chemist  may  be 
oansidered  as  the  first  writer  whose  observations  on  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  calculi  are  entitled  to  any  notice.  In 
179s,  Dr.  Pearson  prosecuted  the  inquiry  which  Scheele  bad 
opened ;  and  his  researches  were  published  for  that  year  in  the 
Phibsophtcal  Transactions.  But  it  was  in  1797,  that  thet 
most  important  addition  was  made  to  our  knowledge  upon 
this  very  important  subject,  bv  the  publication  of  a  masterly 
paper  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  which  we  are  not  only  made  ao- 
qaibted  with  the  existence  of  several  new  substances  in 
QiiBary  calculi,  but  also  with  some  highly  valuable  facts  re« 
s|)ectin^  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  they  occur.  Yet, 
with  this  light  upon  the  subject,  medical  and  surgical  Prac- 
titioners remained,  with  few  exceptions,  grossly  ignorant,  and 
continued  to  graft  their  own  erroneous  views  upon  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors :  they  neglected  the  valuable  body  of 
chemical  evidence  which  had  been  adduced,  and  till  within 
these  few  years  scarcely  any  person  appeared  moderately  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  apparently  for  the  want  of  some 
connected  and  popular  view  of  all  Uiat  had  been  done,  so 
digested  and  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible  to  medical  men. 
This  desideratum  Dr.  Marcet  seems  to  have  supplied,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of 
Calculous  Disorders ;  and  the  medical  world,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  should  feel  much  indebted  for  the  perspicuous 
and  useful  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  hb  task. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  throw  the  most  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  the  chemico-medical  treatment 
of  these  disorders  into  a  yet  more  popular  form,  with^  a  view 
of  exciting  attention  to  the  simple  principles  of  their  early 
treatment,  and  of  showing  the  dangerous  consequences  of  d^ 
hpig  an  easy  prevention,  where  cure  is  impossible,  except 


In  the  year  1808  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  to  examine  the  collection  of  uriniiry  calculi  contained 
«i  ^  s{deiidid  Mosmbi  of  the  College  of  SmrgeooB ;  and  the 
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obsenradoM  wincli  that  enmiiiatioii  suggested,  were  pie- 
seoted  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  tlie  addttioii  of  %(me 
valuable  remarks  by  Sir  Ererard  Home,  and'ifae  whole 
honoured  by  a  place  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1806.  In  some  subsequent  papers  also  presented  to  sad 
published  by  that  learned  body,  we  have  jointly  prosecoted 
diflerent  branches  of  the  same  inquiry;  and  in  the  present 
digest,.  I  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  all  that  is  important  ia 
these  papers,  illustrated  by  soch  other  £acto  aid  observaticms 
as  have  since  presented  themselves. 


Some  General  Observations  on  the  early  Symptoms  of  Ora9^, 
and  on  the  Modes  of  treating  them. 

It  is  of  the  utm<tot  importance  that  the  early  nyaiptoinsof 
gravel  should  be  carefully  attended  to ;  for  we  are  often  able,  | 
with  little  difficulty,  to  check  their  progress,  and  to  form  | 
ii^fnl  anticipations  of  the  probable  duration  and  exteal  of  | 
the  complaint.    It  is  in  this  stage,  and  this  only,  that  we  asay 
rationally  speak  of  solvent  medicines  ;  and  that  it  ia  realljr  ia 
our  power  to  prevent  that  kind  of  accumulatidn  which  eads  ia 
stone  either  of  the  kidney  or  bladder.    The  only  osedicsl 
writer  who  has  candidly  and  sensibly  discussed  this  very  im* 
portant  |>art  of  our  present  subject,  is,  as  far  aft  I  kiiow,  Dr. 

^  Marcet,intfaelastcbapterofhisvaluableessayalreadyquoied; 

'«but  as  my  own  views  upon  this  subject  differ  in  some  poiats 
from  those  which  he  has  there  propounded,  I  sbaU  beg  leafe 
to  stale  them  in  general  terms. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  Jn  mind,  that  of  the  nnmetosis  sab- 
stances  contained  in  the  human  urine,  there  am  rarely  mors 
than  three  which  make  theii*  appearance  in  the  form  of  deposit 
or  gravi^l;  these  are  phosphate  of  line,  phosphate  6f  ammOoia 
und  magnesia,  and  uric  acid.  The  two  former aobstancescoa- 
slitute  a  while  sediment,  the  latter  forms  a  depoaii;  and  it 
is  above  all  things  necessary  clearly  to  distinguish  hetveev  the 
two,  and  not  to  confound  them,  as  maay  practitioners  are  apt 
to  do,  under  the  general  name  of  gravel,  or  soadL  The  ari ne, 
ia  its  healthy  state,  is  always  an  acidsecretioa ;  and  this  exoess 
of  acid  retams  the  earthy  salts,  above  alluded  to,  in  a  stsAe  of 
fl»lntioo  ;  bat  whenever  this  iuhereat  or  aataral  acidity  t>f  the 
arine  is  diniioisbed,  whether  by  disordered  digeatioa,  mnegakr 
aeoretion,  particular  kinds  of  food,  or  iasproper  nsedicine%  a 

^  tendency  to  form  the  whitedeposit  immediateiy  ensues.  Whea, 
from  any  eause,  this  white  aand  is  observed,  ttie  intcrail  use  of 
acids  wiU,  ia  roost  cases^  dimi)iish  or  reaiova  it ;  this  is  a  /act 
<^  the  ntiBieit  iflftportaace  ia  iH  Xtewimemt,  far  wUch  wis  aca 
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JoMtti  to  fbc  discoreries  of  Dr.  WoTla^ton,  in  thiar  branch 
of  chemicat  medicine. 

Gdoeerning  this  white  sand^  there  are  two  quedtrons  of  im* 
portaace.  The  first  relates  to  the  circamstances  of  its  appear^ 
aoce ;  the  second  to  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

Whhe  satrd  is  very  frequently  symptomattc  of  disordered 
dtftestioo,  and  is  apt  to  appear  in  any  case  where  excess  m 
eaerng  or  drinking  Iras  been  committed.  It  often  seems  to  be 
Dr^tteed  by  the  free  nse  of  amyiaceons  or  farinaceous  diet. 
It  may  always  be  abundantly  forn^ed  by  alkatlrne  medicines, 
aad  nersom  who  habitually  drink  soda  water,  or  take  magnesia, 
st^freqaently  vdd'm^  H.  Its  appearance,  in  the  latter  cases, 
hm  often  led  td  senoos  errors,  I  have  kmown  soda  water 
exhfbtf ed  m  a  case  of  stone  in  the  blatMer,  produce  abandance 
of  white  sand,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  patient  and  bis  me- 
dical attendant  led  them  to  refer  to  the  solvent  power  of  the 
medicine  upos  the  stone,  which  they  thought  was  gradually 
ctrmg  way  ami  being  voided ;  whereas,  ^eat  mischief  was 
doing,  by  givmg.tbe  urine  nuve  than  it»  usual  tendency 
to  deposit  the  phosphates,  aad  consequently  to  augment  the 
siie  of  the  cakulus;  for  it  deserves  particular  remaik,  that 
the  urine  has  a  natural  tendency  to  deposit  the  above-men* 
tioned  phosphates  upon  any  extraneous  body  in  the  urinary 
psssHges,  and  often  upon  the  inuer  coat  of  the  bladder,  if  it  be 
at  ail  diseased. 

The  nse  6f  magnesia  will  also  occasion  the  deposit  of  the 
phosphates  by  the  urine ;  and  I  have  heard  the  white  sand 
descrtbed  as  magnesia  passing  off  by  urine. 

The  tendency  of  the  urine  to  deposit  white  sand  whenever 
its  aaturai  acidity  is  diminished,  is  shown  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  afkali  to  recently  voided  urine,  which  immediately  throws 
down  a  whUe  pbwder. 

The  acids  naturally  in  excess,  or  uncombined,  in  healthy 
tirioe;  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  holding  the  earthy  phos- 
phates id  solution,  are  the  phosphoric,  the  uric,  and  the  car*' 
Donic.  Ber^eiios  has  stated  the  lactic  acid  to  be  ond  of  these, 
but  my  own  experiments  do  not  induce  me  to  coincide  In  the 
opinion' of  that  active  chemist.  Dr.  Marcet  has  controverted 
mv  idea  respecting  the  uniform  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
(Essay,  page  159^  note,)  but,  whenever  I  have  made  tl>e  expe- 
riment in  the  way  he  mentions,  that  is  by  exposure  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  I  have  procured  it  tix 
some  quantity ;  and  whenever  I  have  added  baryta  water  to 
recently  voided  uiine,  the  precipitate,  immediately  separated, 
hai  eontained  carbonate  of  baryta. 

The  appearance  of  white  sand  does  not  seem  deserving  o( 
mach  attention  where  it  is  merely  occasional;  and  where  it 
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follows  indigestion  brought  on  by  accidental  excess;  if,  how* 
e?er,  it  invariably  follows  meals,  and  if  it  be  observed  in  the 
urine,  not  as  a  mere  deposit  upon  coo]ing»  but  at  the  time  Uie 
]^t  drops  are  voided,  it  becomes  a  more  serious  disorder;  for 
it  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  other  forms  of  the  disorder, 
sometimes  it  creates  much  irritation,  and  sometim^i  may  even 
collect  and  concrete  into  a  calculus,  more  especially  if  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  bladder  does  not  take  place.  I  have 
known  it  considered  as  the  ^ect  of  irritable  bladder,  wh.ere  it 
has,  in  reality,  been  the  came. 

In  these  cases  then,  the  best  mode  of  treatment,  both  for 
cure  and  prevention,  becomes  the  next  subject  of  inquiry ;  and 
acid  meoicines  are,  in  most  cases,  properly  and  effectually 
resorted  to.  It  will  first  be  right  to  consider  the  kind  of  acid 
most  effectual^  and  afterwards  to  notice  cases  in  which  acids 
are  hurtfuL 

(To  he  canimued  in  our  next  Numher.J 


On  Whke  Arsenic.    By  Dr.  Paris* 

(Frosi  ike  Quarierfy  Javmtd  cf  Science  and  Jrts,) 
Ayter  the  various  controversies  upon  the  subject  of  arsenic 
cal  tests,  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  discordance  which 
exists  in  the  different  chemical  works  of  authority,  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  characters  of  arsenious  add,  should 
have  escaped  animadversion.   Does  the  arsenious  acid,  when 
volatilized,  yield  any  alliaceous  or  perceptible  odour  f  The  fac^ 
is,  that  unless  the  arsenical  vapour  be  deoxidized  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  some  body  which  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen, 
it  is  perfectly  inodorous,  the  alliaceous  or  ^^ic-Iike  smelt 
being  whollj  confined  to  metallic  nrsenic  in  a.^fate  of  vapour ; 
such  a  deoxidation  takes  place  when  the  arsenious  acid  Is 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal,  or  when  heated  in  contact  with 
those  metallic  bodies  which  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  as  anii- 
fnonyj  tin^  &c.    It  is  stated  by  Ornla,  and  other  chemists,  that 
if  it  be  projected  upon  heated  copper,  the  alliaceous  odour  is 
evolved  ;  ibis  certainly  takes  place  if  the  copper  be  in  a  state 
of  ignition;  for  at  that  temperature  its  affinity  for  oxygen 
enables  it  to  reduce  the  arsenious  acid ;  but  if  a  few  grains  of 
this  substance  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  copper,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  or  a  blow-pipe,  no  odour  is  perceptible,  for  the 
whole  of  the  acid  is  dissipated  before  the  copper  acquires  a 
sufficiently  exalted  temperature.    If  the  arsenious  acid  be 
heated  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  smell  is  not  evolved  until  the 
zinc  is  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  if,  instead  of  these  metals,  we  em- 
ploy in  our  experiments^  gold,  silver,  or  platinai  no  alliaceous 
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smell  whatever  is  produced.  The  practical  application  of  these 
factSy  and  their  extreme  importance  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
are  so  obvioas,  that  no.  apology  is  necessary  for  trouoling  you 
with  a  detail  of  them.  Mr.  Faraday  has  obliged  me  by  fe* 
peating  them  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institutioa,  and 
with  results  similar  to  those  which  I  have  stated. 


PART  IV. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE. 


PATHOLOGY  (INCLUDING  MORBID  ANATOMY)  AND 
PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

I.  Jtihma.  —  On  the  verv  important  question  whether 
^  theattima  of  aged  subjects  he  really  a  nervow  affection/^  a 
Memoir,  alike  distinguished  by  the  ability  and  candour  with 
which  it  is  written,  has  lately  been  published  by  M.  Rostan*. 
The  abstract  which  we  are  about  to  give,  will  embrace  all 
its  more  prominent  and  essential  features. 

The  physicians  of  antiquity,  destitute  of  the  light  of  anatobai- 
cat  inspection,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  morbid  altera^ 
tioDs  of  the  internal  organs.  Their  pathology  was  restricted  to 
the  rigorous  observation  of  symptoms ;  and  in  this  they  hav« 
indeed  left  models  worthy  of  our  imitation^  To  certain 
assemblages  of  morbid  phenomena  were  applied-  names 
expressive  only  of  such  assemblages,  and  not  of  any  alteration 
vrith  which  they  were  connected.  Thus,  by  most  of  the 
names  transmitted  to  us,  external  phenomena  only  ajne 
expressed.  On  the  same  principle,  difficulty  of  respiration 
has  been  designated  asthma,  without  regard  to  the  di£Ferent 
lesions  whereby  it  may  be  occasioned.  The  physicians  of 
SDcceeding  ages  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
irhen  a  more  enlightened  system  of  philosophy  at  length 
allowed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  converted  to  the  service 
of  the.  living,  a  mistaken  respect  for  established  opinions 
threw  its  darkening  £ilm  over  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Medicine,  however,  has  shared  the  salutary  influence  of  that 
severe  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  study  of  the  other  sciences,  and 
commonicated  to  tbem  such  a  mighty  impulse.  Without 
retracing  the  splendid  discoveries  of  morbid  anatomy,  modern 
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medicine  may  be  certainly  regarded  as  indebted'  to  thein  for 
the  ciertainty  diagnosis,  and  the  general  soperiofity  of  cha- 
racter which  it  so  strikingly  exhibits.  And  if,  aa  cannot  be 
dbubted,  the  facility  of  cure  is  proportioned  to  our  koov- 
ledge  of  A  disease,  anatomical  inspection  must  indeed  be 
fraught  with  inestimable  advantages. 

It  is  .probable  that  the  empire  of  nervous  diseases,  to 
which  all  morbid  phenomena  of  obscure  character  are  at 
present  most  conveniently  referred,  would  be  daily  circum- 
scribed by  a  patient  and  lafooriotn  attention  of  professional 
men  to  ahatomical  research^ss.  But  the  fatigues  of  prictice 
and  the  prejudices  of  friends  frequently  oppose  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  them  in  private  situations ;  while,  in  hospitals, 
the  subjects  of  nervous  affections  rarely  sojourn  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  thre  cure  of  thd  acute  disease  for  which 
they  have  been  admitted;  and  are  afterwards  irrevocably 
lost  sight  of*  But  it  is  otherwise  in  those  receptacle^  of  the 
«ged,  where  the  inmates,terminating  their  existence,  are  soooer 
fir  later  aubm  it  ted  to  the  necessary  examination.  Of  the 
opportuuitiies  afforded  by  his  situation  in  a  lai|re  eslablishoieotf 
which  is  devoted  to  the  reception,  of  thie  aged  a^td  iaBrm; 
M.  Kostan  has  availed  himself  to  observe  add  register  the 
facts,  and  establish  the  opinions,  about  to  be  developed. 
.  jPrevioUsly  to  the  exposition  of  these  views,  M.  Rostan 
thinks  proper  to  take  a  rapid  reti'ospect  of  the  syqiptoms  of 
nervous  a«thma,  as  delineated  by  Pinel  and  Cnflen.  These 
we  need  not  retrace*  Hie  same  general  phenomena,  bei 
observes,  characterize  the  cases  about  to  be  recorded;  aad 
dis$ectioQ  will  show  the  organic  chaogea  from  wbicb  tbey 
have  reaiulted.  - 

f  

Asthma,  dependent  on  ossijtcation  about  the  bronchia,  and  ' 
on  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
A  female  idiot,  aged  6l,  hftd,  from  the  period  of  IfiiS, 
attracted  notice  on  account  of  periodical  dyspnoea,  which. 
consUntly  recurred  in  the  winter;  and  which,  although  so, 
violent  during  the  night  as  to  menace  suffocation,  completely 
disappeared  m  the  morning.  Respiration  was  performed, 
with  a  hissing  rattling  sound-^  the  face  livid,  yiolet,  and 
covered  with  cold  perspiration.  The  patient  assumed  a 
sitting  posture :  her  head  seemed  sunk  into  her  chest. 
Antispasmodics  invariably  afforded  a  transient  relief.  During 
summer  the  woman  c?ontinued  perfectly  well.  In  1817,  the 
attack  was  unusually  severe.  Respiratioa  was  noisy  and 
convulsive.  Neither  cough  nor  expectoration  existed.  The 
symptoms  occurring  towards  evening  were  dreadfully  aggra- 
vated during  the  night.  No  palpitations  of  the  heart;  palae 
frequent,  regular;  coantenahce  livid,  swollen ;  pootkm  sitting. 
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%ith  the  head  bent  forward  on  the  thorax,  aod  the  latter  qq 
the  knees;  limbs  oedematous. 

March  10th.  The  sitting  posture  no  longer  tenable  frooi 
debilftjr.    The  patient  lies  on  the  rigbt  ftide. 

2\su  Respiration  rattling.  Tbe  patient  recHnes  on  her 
back  ;  featares  ghronk  and  decomposed.  Death  oo  the 
morning  of  the  23d. 

Dissection.  — Externally  no  emaciation;  neck  verj 
short.  Thorax.  —  jRfg/i^  side.  Old  ligamentous  adhesions 
3t  tbe  inferior  part ;  effusion  of  three  pints  of  serum ;  lung 
io  a  state  of  congestion.  —  Left  side.  Stronger  adhesions 
with  less  flaid;  lung  gorged.  Bronchiae  red,  and  their 
mucous  membrane  thickened;  bronchial  glands  much  en- 
larged ;  and  several  ossifications,  of  the  size  of  a  bten, 
around  tbe  bronchia.-^Heart.  Left  ventricle  greatly  thicks 
^ned ;  the  aortic  orifice  contracted*  Abdomen  sound. 
Jsihnutj  dependent  on  ossification  of  the  aorta,  trt'M  aciix>e 

aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle. 
A  woman,  aged  74,  who  for  18  years  had  been  asthmatic, 
experienced  every  winter  an  evening  fit  of  sufipcation.  which 
continued  during  the  night*  In  the  wipter  of  18i7y  great 
saxiety  w^as  induoed  by  a  severe  moral  affection.  Her 
tymptoms^on  a  morning  visits  w.ere  then  freqoenl;i  moaiyng^ 
uoisy  respiration;  cough,  with  debility  and  wbit^  opaque 
expectoration ;  feeble  pulse;  little  palpitation  ;  violet-colourec^ 
face,  with  slight  oedema  of  its  right  side.  Head  bent  forward 
00  the  sternum,  but  inclining  to  tbe  rights;  position  sittings 
with  tbe  body  supported  on  the  right  elbow.  The  tliprax 
m  every  where- sonorous.  The.  dyspnoea  growing  wocse> 
the  woman  died  on  the  30th  of  March. 

Dissection.  —  Externally.  Body  slender;  countenance 
pale;  no  swellhig. — ITiorax.— Lc/?  «V/e.  borne  adhesions; 
lung  crepitous  but  somewhat  gorged  with  blood. — Right  side^ 
inferior  lobe  of  the  lung  hepalized  and  grey-coloured  ^  an 
albuminous  membrane  on  the  pleura ;  and  beneath  this 
membrane  white  aod  almost  cartilaginous  scales  ;  bronchias 
fed  and  injected.  Heart  small,  but  much  indurated ;  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  greatly  diminished ;  its  parietes  thick- 
^oed,  and  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  contracted;  points  of  ossi* 
fication  in  the  vessel  and  its  vidves.  The  hepatization  of  the 
lung  had  probably  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  trial  of 
the  thorax  by  percussion. 

dsthma,  with  appearance  of  an  advanced  organic  affection  of 
the  heart;  and  the  symptoms  of  which  compkteljf  subsided. 
A  woman,  aged  70,  and  prcvbusly  healtby»  was  admitted 

into  the  infirmary  on  Dec.  126tb,  1816,  on  account  of  nocturnal 
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attacks  of  suffocation.  It  yielded  in  about  a  month  fo  the 
employmeot  of  antispasmodic  remedies.  ^  But  in  Mwrch  the 
anxiety,  suffocation^  and  orthopnoea,  recurred,  with  iocreRied 
ipiolence ;  and  with  these  symptoms  were  combined  cedeint 
of  the  lower  limbs;  gangrene  of  some  parts  of  the  surface, 
to  which  blisters  .had  t:^n  applied;  bloody  and  brownish 
expectoration;  small  intermittent  pulse;  palpitations;  p«ie- 
ness  of  the  face,  with  violet  lips ;  and  extreme  debility.  The 
6oal  struggle  seemed  to  be  approaching,  when  all  the  symp' 
tomSy  wi£  the  dyspncaa,  the  disturbance  of  the  circulattoD» 
and  swellin^y  gradually  subsided;  and  on  the  18th  of  April 
weakness  a&ne  remained.  During  summer,  this  patient  for 
a  short  time  quitted  the  infirmary ;  but  the  disease  recurred, 
and  proved  fatal  in  December  following.  Dissection  showed 
ihe  existence  of  active  aneurism,  wnh  ossification  of  the 
aorta.  The  lungs  were  sound.  The  stomach  was  cancerous, 
with  polypous  vegetations  in  its  lesser  curvature.  The 
intestinal  canal  had  a  minutely  injected  appearance. 

JLtthrMj  dependent  on  active  aneurism  qftlie  right  ventricle; 
resulting^  itself,  from  mal-formation  of  the  thorax. 

A  woman,  aged  71,  of  small  stature,  and  with  depression 
of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  dyspnoea,  during  winter,  as  long  as  she  could  recollect. 
They  had  hitherto  always  yielded  less  to  medical  treatment 
than  to  the  influence  of  a  more  genial  season. 

On  the  £2d  of  March,  1817>  suffocation  was  menaced 
during  the  night;  and  there  was  cough,  witli  expectoration 
of  frothy  mucus.  The  left  region  of  the  thorax  sounded 
obscurely  on  percussion.  The  pulse  was  unequal  and 
irregular.  No  palpitations.  The  appetitp>  was  lost;  orioe 
suppressed ;  and  debility  extreme.  Toe  Ic^i^e:  was  livid  and 
swollen ;  and  limbs  cedematous.  Death  took  place  on 
the  24th. 

Dissection.  —  Externairy.  Tolerably  plump;  lower 
limbs  swollen ;  chest  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  on  the 
right  side.  Thorax.  —  Right  side*  Lung  small,  gorged  with 
blood,  covered  with  violet  spots,  and  crepitous ;  four  ounces 
of  fluid  in  the  cavity.— LffS^  side.  A  pound  of  serum;  Inns 
small,  gorged,  and  crepitous ;  bronchiae  red.  Heart  dilatet^ 
voluminous;  left  ventricle  natural;  aortic  orifice  somewhat 
contracted;  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.   Abdomen  sound. 

Asthma,  proceeding  from  ossification  of  the  aorta,  with 
mlatation  qf  both  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
A  woman,  aged  73;  who  for  soihe  years  had  been  subject 
to  nocturnal  nts  of  dyspnoea^  during  winter,  was  admitted 
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into  the  iDfurmary  oa  the.  SIst  of  February^  1817,  with 
difficult  ai|d  frequeat  respiratioo,  cough,  and  raucbus,  md 
sometimes  bloody  expectoration.  The  chest  was  without 
pain,  but  it  sounded  obscurely  in  the  right  and  posterior 
region.  There  were  occasional  palpitations;  an  irregular, 
nnequal,  and  intermitting  pulse;  and  oedema  of  the  right 
side,  and  particularly  of  the  corresponding  leg ;  and  flushed 
countenance.  The  patient  lay  on  her  right  side ;  her  sleep 
was  broken  by  cough,  anxiety,  and  fits  of  suffocation.  Aftei: 
lingering  si^  weeks,  with  slieht  variations,  she  expired  in  a 
paroxysm  on  the  30th  of  March,  exhibiting  the  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  heart  in  its  last  stage. 

Dissection. — Exterior.  Veins  of  the  face  and  neck 
injected;  general, dropsy ;  thigh  of  a  violet  colour;  vesicles 
filled  with  serum.  1  horax.— 12t^^/  side.  Adhesion  of  the 
pleora  and  lung  in  their  two  siipAior  thirds ;  effusion  of  fluid 
in  the  inferior  part;  lung  crepitous,  somewhat  gorged; 
Wonchiae  red  and  inflamed.  —  Left  side.  No  adhesions,  and 
little  effused  fluid.  Heart  voluminous,  soft;  both  ventricles 
dilated  i  the  aortic  valves  ossified ;  the  aorta  exhibiting 
depositions  of  bone,  of  several  lines  in  extent.  Abdomen. 
Internal  surface  of  the  stomach  violet-coloured,  brownish; 
f  mall  intestines  red. 

Asthma^  dependent  on  chronic  pleurify  and  active  aneurism  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

A  woman,  aged  6 1,  had  been  for  fifteen  years  subject  to 
evening  paroxysms  of  suffocation,  orthopncea/  and  anxiety^ 
during  tne  iivinter  only.  They  were  unaccompanied  by 
palpitation.  In  March,  IdlTy  she  sustained  her  last  and  most 
severe  attack  of  these  symptoms,  vrith  pain  in  the  right  region 
of  the  chest,  aif^  ^dropsical  swellings  of  the  limbs,  face,  and 
abdomen.  Frothy  blood  of  a  bright  red  colour  at  first,  but 
subsequently  blackish,  had  also  been  for  six  weeks  expec- 
torated ;  when  on  the  12th  of  April  she  died. 

Dissection.  —  Thorax.  —  Right  side.  Lung  strongly 
adherent  to  the  pleura  by  numerous  layers  of  albumen,  dis- 
posed one  upon  the  other,  and  soitae  of  them  so  solid  as  to 
lacerate  the  lung  on  separation.  The  lung,  greatly  reduced  in 
volume  and  flattened,  contained  no  air.  Some  encysted 
tubercles  occupied  its  indurated  posterior  part.  The  pleura 
was  here  and  there  red  from  congestion.  The  cavity  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  reddish  fluid.  Heart  greatly  en- 
larged, and  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  right  vmtricle;  with 
its  parietes  exceedingly  thickened.  Bronchie  red,  and  con- 
taining, particularly  towards  their  ramifications,  a  bloody 
mucus.   Abdomen  sound. 
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Aeiive  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  particularltf  of  the  left 
ventrisk;  and  other  morbid  clutngesj  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomena  ^  periodical  asthma. 

A  woman,  of  75^  m>fao  described  herself  as  asthmatic,  had 
been  subject  for  an  indefinite  period  to  attacks  of  suflfocation, 
requiring  medical  assistance  every  winter.  They  occurred 
night  and  morning.  The  anxiety  and  dyspnoea  had  been 
Unusttally  yiolent  during  the  preceding  winter.  '  On  tlie  25th 
of  March,  iSn,  the  woman  was  carried  off  by  asthenic 
peripneumony. 

Dissection. — Thorax.  —  Right  side.  Strong  adhesions^ 
of  a  remote  daie,  over  the  whole  costal  surface  of  the  lung ;  a 
softy  recent,  albuminous  membrane  of  a  diaphragmatic 
surface;  the  two  inferior  lobes  presenting  a  grey  and  red 
hepatized  aspect.  —  Lrft  side,  strong  adhesions  over  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  Inng^  which  was  gorged  with 
blood,  but  not  hepatized.  Bronchia^  red  and  thickened. 
Heart  enormous;  both  ventricles  considerably  thickened, 
particularly  tbe  left,  the  parietes  of  which  were  mor^  than  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Patches  of  ossification,  wme  of  them  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  deposited  on  the  aorta,  beyond  the  origin 
of  the  subclavian  arteries.    No  disease  in  the  abdomen. 

To  these  cases  may  be  added  most  of  those  cited  hj  M. 
Rostan,  in  bis  late  Memoir  on  tlie  Distinction  of  Anearism^ 
of  the  Heart  into  active  and  passive*:"  asj^  first,  that  of  a 
woman  named  Dumay,  whose  dyspncea  came  on  in  a  morn- 
ing, but  subsided  during  the  day ;  and  in  whom  was  found,  on 
dissection,  an  active  aneurism  of  the  right  ventricle :  secondly, 
Chevillard,  reported  to  have  been  asthmatic  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  affected  every  winter  with  nocturnal  fits'of  dyspnoea; 
who  exhibited,  on  dissection,  a  similar  organiivii?hange:  thirdly, 
Malh^re,  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  subject  in  winter  to 
dyspncea,  aggravated  at  evening  and  night;  and  on  whose 
decease  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart  W£^s  disco- 
vered ;  and,  lastly,  Duvourdy,  who  offered  all  the  symptoms 
of  asthma,  of  which  chronic  pleurisy  and  active  aneurism  of 
the  right  ventricle  were  found  to  be  the  cause. 

^  Nouveau  Jouroal  de  M^dccine.  Avril,  1818.  The  object  of 
t^is  very  instructive  Memoir  is  to  prove,  that  the  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  as  productive  of  active  aneurism,  or  dilatation  with 
thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  ftn<l  pasiive  aneurism  ordilata- 
4ion  with  wasting  of  tbe  parietes  of  th^'  organ,  and  the  signs  respec- 
tively attributed  to  these  difierent  lesions,  i>y  Professor  Corvisart,  arc 
by  no  toeans  the  result  of  Constant  experience :  in  fact,  that  the  several 
particular  species  of  organic  disease  to  which  the  heart  is  obnoxious, 
exhibit  during  life  no  distinctive  which  may  be  relied  upon  a^ 
jwsiiivily  diagnoblic.    Sec  Repository,  Vol.  X.  page  49^>. 
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By  modern  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  thorax  it  has  beeii 
observed  that  most  of  these  affections  are  commonly  mistaken 
for  asthma.  Both  Baumes  and  Corvisart*  express  astonish- 
ment at  the  frequency  of  this  error:  and  Bayle  confirms  the 
opinion  entertained  by  M.  Rostan,  that  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  causes  shortness  of  bredth  and  habitual  dyspnea. 
To  tile  development  of  this  truth  the  present  memoir  is  de-^ 
voted.  £ven  Culleu)  it  is  curious  to  see,  remHrlis  that  asthmt^ 
may  terminate  in  pulmonary  phthisis  or  hydrothorax,  andf 
commonly  proves  fatal  by  occasioning  anf^irim  of  the  heart 
nnd  large  vessehf.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that 
tbe  asthma  viras  merely  the  first  degree  of  these  affections. 

Tile  preceding  facts,  in  M.  Rostnn's  opinion,  incontestibly 
prove  that  the  symptoms  attributed  to  asthma  depend  on  a* 
morbid  change  of  the  respiratory  or  circulating  organs.  All 
the  asthmatics  examined  by  him  during  the  last  seven  years  ^ 
have  invariably  presented  some  of  these  lesions :  and  his 
situation  at  la  Salpeiriire  is  represented  as  singularly  favour- 
able to  such  researches.  In  all  the  cases  just  cited  the  pro- 
pesstve  development  of  the  symptoms  had  been  for  several- 
years  vigilantly  watched.  Dnring  severe  winter  nearly  foiir- 
fifthsofthe  inmates  c^*  the  wards  suffer  from  dyspnoea.  In 
saoimer  these  affections  disappear,  to  return  with  the  cold 
season.  Deaths  then  frequently  take  place,  and  lead  to  the 
diicovery  of  the  lesions  in  question.  A  few  persons  in  whom 
the  disease  has  attained  its  last  stage  experience  no  remission 
^ring  the  sammer.  These  snffer  also  in  the  day  time. 
Hence  it  may  b^  concluded  that  periodical  asthma  is  only  the 
cemmenceoieot  of  the  organic  affection,  and  that  the  sy  thptoms 
become  continual  in  its  mfore  advanced  stage. 

Many  objectionsy  M.  Rostan  is  aware,  may  be  started  to  the* 
correctness  of  his  inferences  from  the  preceding  facts:  and' 
hii  memoir  is  concliided  by  a  very  fair  exposure,  and  attempt 
at  refutation  of  them.  The  more  prominent  features  of  the' 
discussion  respecting  the  nine  objections  which  he  has  stated 
sad  examiited,  will  foe  preserved  in  the  ensuing  rapid  outline. 

l^Ossi^ation  of  the  aorta  in  aged  persons,  here  represented' 
OS  the  most  common  cause  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  conse* 
quently  of  asthma,  is,  it  may  be  objected,  the  inevitable  result' 
of  the  progress  of  age,  and  lience  a  physiological  phenomenun 
ratlterthau  a  disease,  and  that  the  subjects  of  vascular  ossifica^ 
tion  frefmently  exhibit  during  life  no  symptom  of  its  exists 
ence. — But  ossification  of  the  aorta  is  surely  not  less  a  disease 
than  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  observed  in  advanced  age. 

*  See  their  respective  Traits  de  la  Phthisic  Pulinonaire;  and 
Trahd  des  Maladies  do  Cceor. 
t  First  Lines.    Vol.  11.  page  227-    Edinburgh  edition,  1803. 
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It  produces  changes  in  the  heart  and  vascular  system  which 
destroy  life,  And'if,  as  very  rarely  happens,  it  produce  no 
disturbance  in  the  respiratory  or  circulating  organs,  the  same 
absence  of  all  external  phenomena  is  sometimes  observed  in 
deep*seatcd  lesions  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  other  viscers. 
Yet  who  ever  doubted  the  commonly  fatal  consequences  of 
pulmonary  tubercles  or  gastric  scirrhus  ?  M*  Rostan  has  pre- 
served a  large  osseous  tumor  which  bad  been  developed  ia 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  without  §ivin^  rise  to  any  pheno* 
menon  indicative  of  its  existence  durmg  life. 

£.  Ossijications  of  the  large  veueis  exiu  almoM  univer$allif  it* 
oldpereons. — Hence  they  almost  invariably  suffer  from  dysp- 
noea during  winter :  and  no  objection  is  constituted^  by  this 
frequency. 

3.  Persons  affected  with  asthma  hate  sometimes  been  cured. — 
Never  in  old  age.  Some,  after  having  exhibited  the  syrop« 
toms,  have  indeed  experienced  a  remission,  and  died  of  other 
disease ;  but  the  organic  affection  was  still  discoverable.  The 
absence  of  all  symptoms  in  this  interval  is  explicable  in  the 
same  way  as  that  which  takes  place  in  other  latent  diseases. 
A  woman  under  the  care  of  M.  Rostan,  aged  ihirty-four,  and 
who  for  three  years  had  displayed  all  the  signs  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  and  had  attained  the  last  stage  of  emaciation, 
gradually  recovered ;  and  remained  during  twenty  years  in  a 
state  of  apparently  perfect  health.  At  the  age  of  fiftj4bar 
vomiting  of  a  blackish  matter  reappeared,  with  an  evident 
tumor  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  terminated  fatally  in  three 
months.  On  dissection  tbe  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
omentum,  and  adjacent  organs,  were  found  implicated  in  an 
enormous  ulcerated  cancer. — Even  admitting;  the  occasional 
recovery  of  asthmatics,  it  is  probable  that  incipient  organic 
diseases  of  the  thorax  may  sometimes  disappear  in  yoa^g  or 
middle  aged  persons ;  in  the  same  way  as  mtestinal  tumors 
and  aneurism  admit  of  a  spontaneous  cure. 

4.  On  the  examination  of  some  asthmatics  no  morbid  altera- 
tion has  been  discovered. — This  may  be  the  result  of  nesl^nt 
or  superficial  inspection ;  and  is  directly  and  invariab^  con- 
tradicted by  Rostan's  experience :  no  well  authenticated  ex* 
ample  of  it  is  on  record.  The  Sepulchretum,  indeed,  contains 
the  histor]r  of  a  man  subject  to  dyspnoea,  in  whom  after 
death  nothing  was  discovered,  but  considerable  thickening  of 
the  partetes  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart!  Moreover,  pe- 
riodical asthma  being  only  the  first  degree  of  an  organic 
affection,  the  latter  may  be  sometimes  readily  ov^looked*. 


*  In  order  to  judge  of  the  thickening  or  other  changes  of  the  pa* 
riete$  of  the  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  in  a  transverse  diwc- 
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i,  6,  waA  7.  These  objections  snd  the  refatations  offer 
Boihing  very  solid  or  satisfactory.  In  the  latter,  respecting 
tfat  tendency  of  nervous  diseases  ultimately  to  induct  organic 
lesions,. M.  Rostan  inquires  \vhy  all  local  diseases,  and  why 
phthisis  and^  cancer  of  the  varioQs  organs^  may  not  (as  well  as 
asthma)  be  referred  to  a  nervous  influence  ?  and  whether  it  b^ 
not  itioite  rational  to  admit  that  the  existirrg  symptoms  ar^ 
attrtbutabie  to  an  incipient  organic  affection, -than  search  for 
their  origin  in  a  nervous  state  incapable  of  demonstration. 

8.  Wky  k  the  same  organic  alteration  not  invariably  met 
^th  in  asthmatics^  Why  are  the  same  symptoms  produced 
diie  by  of  the  left  and  right  ventricle,  by  chronic 
fkuri^j^r  other  morbid  alteration  ^  the  lungs  f — To  dissi- 
pate this  'objection  the  most  simple  notion  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  organs  will  suffice.  Suffocation, 
the  principal  phenomenon  of  asthma,  is  obvionsly  dependent 
on  an  emb9rra8smeat  of  the  hrngs,  primitive  or  secondary. 
The  disorder  most*  freqnently  occurrii^;  in  oM  persons  is 
donbtless  th^rt;  which  originates  from  stagnation  of  blood  ill 
the  pnlmonary.  structure  ;  consequent  on  some  obstacle  in  the 
greater  cireuiation^.  The  aorta  once  obstructed,  the  blood 
stagaates  in  the  left  ventricle  and  corresponding  auricle,  and 
snbscquently  in  the  lungs.  1  he  plltient  then  assumes  the 
sitting  postttre,  and  rests  upon  his  bands.  The  thbrax  is  di» 
lated  by  deep  and  frequent  inspirations.  He  seems  anxious  to 
distend  the  eavky  to  the  utmost,  rn  order  to  contain  the  excess 
of  blood  accumulated  in  the' lungs  by  the  impeded  circular 
tioii.  If  tbe  obstacle,  OB  the 'Other  hand, 'e^t  primarily  in 
the  pnhiionary  organ ;  if  die  patient  be  affected  with  chronic 
inftiroinali<m  of  it,  or  of  the'  pleura,  the  dyspnosa  is  more 
raadily  expfaiinedy  ial  well  at  the  enlargement  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart>  wbich  constantly  takes  place  when  this 
or^aa  hm  long  atroggied  against  opposed  dimculties ;  a  con- 
dition,  as  befere  observenl,  adverted  to  by  Bayle. 

9.  The  last  and  most  embarm^sing  objection  remains  to  be 
Bodced*  Tbe  periodic!^  of  asthma  is  a  phenomenon  appa* 
ramly  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscuirity.  Why,  k  may  be 
hiqaMed,  ins  disease  being  organic^  and  consequently  invmable, 
is  tks  pmtient  ^afecied  with  dyspnaa  mere  at  one  time  than 
^MBiibrf   Hie  regcdar  paroxy^nfis  of  pneumonic  diseases,  of 


tion,  a  tiring  very  rardy  done.  See  the  Elemens  de  Podioiogie  Gint' 
'rie;  parM.CbomcL 

*  This  stagnation  is  demonstrated  by  the  tnspection  of  bodies  in 
vbich'  the  hn^  of  persons  destroyed  by  asdima,  or,  mors  conectly 
leaking,  by  aneuyism,  are  invanably  found  gorged  with  blood,  and 
i^caembling  in  appearance  the  spleen  or  liver  (splkurfe  ou  h^patisis), 

^Oh,XJ.  —  NO.  62.  X 
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cancer  of  the  stomachi  and  phthisis^  are,  M.  Rostan  repliesi 
equally  inexplicable  as  the  more  perfect  remissions  of  astDDHu 
Cullen,  indeed,  and  other  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  assert,  that  the  symptoms  never  completely  remit  ia 
asthmatics.  Yet  it  is  certainly  otherwise  with  some  m  the 
earlier  attacks  of  the  disease.  Cullen,  however,  thinks  diat 
organic  diseaees,  acting  constantly,  may  produce  psaioDi* 


periodicity  may  exist  in  the  atmosphere  which  exerts  such  a 
direct  influence  on  respiration  and  circulation^  and  is  subject 
to  continual  variations.  The  difference  which  exists  in  va^ 
rious  persons  as  to  the  hour  of  the  attack  is  possibly  referrible 
to  individual  peculiarity  of  constitution.  The  paroxysm  of 
asthma  is,  in  Cullen's  opinion,  dependent  on  a  degree  of 
plenitude  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  whence  it  is  probable 
that  suppressed  perspiration,  and  diminished  determination  of 
blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  favour  its  accumulation 
in  the  lungs,  and  consequently  occasion  asthma.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  temperature  of  night 
may  influence  the  intermissions  of  the  disease.  And,  again, 
the  more  abumdant  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus  which  takes 
place  during  night  may  oppose  an  additional  obstacle  to  re- 
spiration. Hence  the  temporary  benefits  derived  from  ex* 
pectorants,  counter-irritants,  and  antl-spasmodics  in  asthma. 
Such,  in  M.  Rostari's  opinion,  is  the  most  probable  expiana- 
tion  of  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  will  perhaps  long 
remain  unknown. 

Without  imagining  that  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  or  refuting  all  the  objections  which 
might  be  advanced,  M.  Rostan  considers  it  established  as  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  the  asthma  of  agedp0opk  is  tJiM- 
riably  the  symptom  of  an  organic  lesion. 

II.  Cure  of  paralysis  by  cicatrization  of  the  substance  of  the 
iratn.— Diseases,  even  when  yielding  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  nature  and  art,  leave  upon  the  organs  whidi  they  have  at- 
tacked evident  traces  of  their  invasion.  The  study  of  this 
|re-organization  of  structure  has,  however,  been  utterly  neglected 
in  internal  pathology :  for  the  morbid  anatomist  has  rather 
beeu  occupied  in  describing  the  ravages  of  disease  in  the 
yiscera,  than  in  determining  the  process  by  which  the  repara- 
iioa  of  an  organ,  materially  diseased,  is,  under  the  influence 


*  M.  Rostan  48  in  possession  of  a  case,  too  long  for  citation  heie, 
the  subject  of  which  experienced  convulsions,  and  other  symptoms, 
during  several  years  periodical  in  their  recurrence.  Qta  dissectloai  a 
carcinomatous  tumor  of  the  volume  of  an  egg  was  discovered  in  the 
substance  of  the  bmin. 
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of  life  and  art  eventually  accomplished.  From  this  ignorance 
results  the  unfavourable  prognosis  of  organic  diseases.  Many 
difficttlties  are  indeed  opposed  to  sucn  a  mode  of  contem- 
plating^  pathological  anatomy.  In  hospitals  the  opportunities 
of  clinical  observation  are  commonly  transient ;  and  in  private 
practice  the  symptoms  are  seldom  noted  with  the  requisite 
precision ;  or  vulgar  prejudices  against  dissection  obstruct 
the  inquirer  in  his  anatomical  researches.  Yet  science  would 
be  signally  benefited  by  determining  what  are  the  organic 
lesions  susceptible  of  reparation ;  what  the  mode  of  re-Orga- 
nization employed  by  nature ;  and  what  the  means  whereby 
the  curative  process  may  be  assisted.  Thus,  morbid  anatomy 
would  become^  as  it  has  been  described  by  Morgagni,  the  reai- 
lominary  of  medicine. 

Without  aspiring  to  attain  a  result  which  must  be  the  work 
rather  of  time  than  of  genius.  Dr.  Serres*  has  undertaken  to 
expose  in  succession  the  modes  of  cure  of  several  organic 
diseases ;  commencing  with  those  of  the  brain,  and  the  para-- 
Ijiis  consequent  on  them.  Such  an  attempt  will,  in  his 
opinion,  indicate  the  object  towards  which  the  views  of  the^ 
Physician  and  Anatomist  ought  mainly  to  be  directed. 

Effusions  of  blood  or  abscesses,  occurring  in  an  organ  of 
sach  delicate  structure  as  the  brain,  were  considered  by  Mor-> 
ga^ni  absolutely  incurable  :  and  such  has  generally  been  the 
opinion  and  language  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  of 
the  present  day.  Yet  paralysis  has  invariably  its  origin  ia 
oiganic  alteration  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or  other  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  :  and  if  nature  be  really  inadequate  to 
the  reparation  of  such  ravages,  the  disease  which  they  occa- 
non  must  necessarily  be  incurable.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  invalidated  bv  facts ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Serres 
to  develope  the  mechanism  employed  by  nature  in  the  cure 
of  paralysis.  In  order  to  prevent  misconception  respecting 
his  viewsy  the  following  questions  are  proposed  : — Is  a  cavity 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  other  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  susceptible  of  obliteration  i  Can  the  brain  be 
regenerated  after  having  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  altered  or 
eten  destroyed?  And  is  the  paralysis  dependent  on  such 
organic  lesions  curable  ? 

J)r.  Serres  acknowledges  that  there  has  been  a  time  when, 
with  Morj^agni,  be  would  have  replied  to  these  questions  in 
the  negative.  Farther  observation  has,  however,  at  length 
convinced  him  that  all  the  resources  of  nature  are  yet  un« 
hnown.  The  fiicts  to  which  be  appeals  in  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness oCiiis  new  opinions  remain  to  be  detailed. 

*  Journal  Univenel  dcs  Sciences  M^icales,  Juillet,  1818. 
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tfni  Ca«e.-«-A  clockmaker  who  had  recovered  from  ceie- 
bnd  apoplexy,  complicaied  with  perfect  henniplegia  of  tbe 
right'  Me,  was  admitted  into  the  Hoepital  of  la  Pitie,  under 
the  maDagemeot  of  Dr.  Serres.  Six  weeks  afterwards  he 
walked,  and  began  to  use  his  right  arm :  but  being  at  this 

Eeriod  abused  and  abaodoned  by  a  woman  with  whom  ke 
ad  cohabited,  be  died  in  a  few  hours  after  receiving  the  in- 
telligence of  her  desertion.   On  dissection.  Dr.  Serves  was 
astonished  to  find  the  cavity  formed  in  the  brain  by  the  apo- 
plectic seizure  almost  wholly  obliterated^  '^It  occupied  tbe 
medullary  centre  of  the  organ,  distant  about  five  lines  from 
the  optic  thi|lamus  and  corpus  striatum.   Complete  re-union 
bad  taken  place  in  its  posterior  part,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  extent.    Between  the  lips  of  the  division  was  found  a 
white,  rather  faded,  and  in  some  parts  bluish  substance.  The 
anterior  portion  not  being  entirely  closed,  an  interval  of  two 
Of  three  lines  existed  there.    Cellular  meshes  passed  froai 
aide  to  aide ;  and  the  areolas  contained  some  drops  of  a  yel- 
lowish fluid.    Its  internal  parietes  exhibited  nmerous  gmur 
iations  resembling  th6se  commonly  designated  fleshy  vegeta- 
tions.  The  surrounding  substance  was  injected,  and  bad 
acquired,  to  the  distance  of  some  .lines, ^  a  yellow  viaoas 
colour ;  apparently  indicating  that  the  carity  bad  possessed 
greater  length  than  depth.      Here,"  observed  Dr.  Serres  to 
tbe  students  who  witnessed  the  dissection,  "  is  naturally  ex- 
plained the  cessation  of  tbe  paralysis,  of  which  v^e  have 
watched  the  progress.   Nature  has  proceeded  in  this  case  as 
in  the  solution  of  continuity  of  bone  or  muscle.    Had  the 
patient  survived  the  effect  of  the  moral  commotion  beneath 
which  he  sank,  the  cicatrization  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  and 
consequently  the  cure  of  tbe  hemipl^ia,  would  probably  kafe 
been  completed  in  a  few  weeks.'' 

.  After  some  time  the  practice  of  Dr.  Serres  afforded  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  verifying  this  important  fact. 

Second  Case.— A  water-carrier  had  so  far  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  complicated  with  hemiplegia,  as  to 
resume  his  wonted  occupations.  His  former  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation were,  however,  unchanged.  One  Sunday  evening,  oa 
his  return  from  a  tavern,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and 
lay  in  the  street  till  morning,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  la 
Pitie.  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  his  wif!^  that  previ- 
.ously  to  this  attack  he  had  been  coastandy  at  work,  and  had 
even  about  a  fortnight  since  joined  in  the  amusement  of 
dancing.  The  man  was  now  insensible,  and  completely  para- 
lysed on  the  left  side ;  bat  when  severely  piaoheri  he  naoved 
the  right.  Respiration  participating  the  paralytic  affecbon, 
he  died  on  the  third  diay. 
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The  return  of  motion  on  the  former  attack,  wbieti  took 
place  ten  months  previously,  had  be^n  very  gradoai.    It  was 
first  manifested  in  the  inferior  extremity.    Repeated  dissec*  . 
tioDs  had  convinced  Dr.  Serres  that  in  this  case  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  had  been,  to  a  t:ertain  extent,  disorga- 
nize; and  that  from  such  disorganization  the  hen>iplegia 
bed  resulted.    But  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  left 
hemisphere  during  the  recovery  i    And  what  was  becooie  of 
the  cerebral  lesion  upon  which  the  paralysis  had  been  depen- 
dent-^-^ These  interesting  questions,  dissection  of  the  body 
enabled  Dr.  Serres  most  dearly  to  elucidate..  The  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  was  first  cut  down  by  slices  to  the  medaU 
Isry  centre.    Here  the  cerebral  substance  was  observed  to 
assume  a  yellowish  colour,  and  to  be  speckled  with  capillary 
blood-vessels*   The  handle  of  the  scalpel  was  now  employed 
to  scrape  it  away ;  and  at  length  a  large  cicatrix  was  disco- 
veied,  resembling  in  figure  an  undulatory  line,  and  extending 
in  an  antico-posterior  direction;     Complete  re-union  had 
taken  place  between  the  borders  of  this  cerebral  wound ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  re-union,  the  brain  exhibited  a  blackish 
blue  colour;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion  the  cerebral 
substance  was  considerably  firmer  than  elsewhere.  The 
borders  of  the  cicatrix  could  not  be  separated  withont  lace- 
mtion  of  the  surrounding  structure.   After  two  days'  macera- 
tion in  distilled  water,  minute  cellular  areolae,  somewhat 
resembling  honey-comb,  were  perceptible  on  the  line  of  cica* 
trisatiott;  but  they  were  scatterect  here  and  there,  and  did  not 
communicate  with  each  other:  and  so  firm  had  the  cicatrix 
become,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  cyst  to  its  pri- 
mitive state. 

Here,  remarks  Dr.  Serres,  is  presented  a  striking  instance 
of  cicatrization  pf  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  pro- 
cen  of  re^ganization  employed  by  nature  in  the  cure  of 
paralysis.  The  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the 
formation  of  the  cyst  in  the  brain,  on  the  first  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, and  the  instantaneous  development  of  hemiplegia  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  cannot  be  for  a  moment  mis- 
taken. Equally  impossible  is  it  to  deny  that  in  proportion  as 
cicatrization  took  place,  the  limbs  regained  their  lost  mobi- 
lity :  for  the  annals  of  the  science  present  such  a  number  of 
cases  of  ineurable  paralysis,  dependent  on  the  non-cicatriza- 
tion of  the  cerebral  cyst,  that  the  proposition  in  question  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  medical  axiom,  and  the  citation 
of  any  particular  example  were  unnecessary.  Such  a  cicatrix 
was  somb  time  since  seen  at  I'Hotel  Dieo,  occupying  the 
'wbde  extent  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

Cruvelhier  has,  it  should  seem,  in  hia  excellent  work  on 
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xnorbidi  anatomj^j  fallen  into  an  error  in  asserting,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Serresy  that  apoplexies  are  sometimes  cored  by 
the  formation  of  a  cerebral  cicatrix.  Paralysis j  not  apoptesy. 
Dr.  Serres  describes  as  admitting  of  cure  by  this  process :  and 
so  erroneous  are  the  ideas  which  have  been  published  on  this 
subject,  that  he  considers  it  right  to  rectify  those  ascribed  to 
himself.  Among  a  great  number  of  cicatrices  which  he  has 
since  met  with^  some,  although  the  rerunion  was  immediate, 
exhibited  puckered  and  as  it  were  fringed  borders.  In  others 
the  labia  were  separated  by  small  cells,  containing  minute  cal« 
careous  granulations.  Lastly,  those  which  took  place  in  the 
corpora  striata  were  more  rapidly  formed ;  and  hence  the 
paralysis  was  cured  with  greater  facility.  The  re-union  was 
sometimes  so  exact  that,  independently  of  the  surrounding 
vascular  injection,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect  the 
cicatrix ;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  borders  of  the  wound, 
become  callous,  were  incapable  of  cicatrization ;  and,  singu* 
larly  enough,  motion  in  this  case  was  sometimes  restored  as 
though  the  ocatrization  had  been  complete.  Such  resalt, 
however,  was  never  observed  in  the  medullary  centre  of  the 
hemisphere. 

It  has  before  been  observed,  that  the  loss  of  motion  in  para* 
lysis  is  dependent  on  the  internal  destruction  of  part  of  the 
brain;  and  that  by  the  re-organization  of  this  portion, the 
power  of  motion  is  restored  to  the  limbs.  The  following 
fact,  in  addition  to  those  already  adduced,  will,  Dr.  Serres 
thinks,  suffice  to  remove  every  doubt  which  may  be  enter* 
tained  on  this  subject. 

Third  Case, — man  who  had  recovered  from  apoplexy  in 
PHotel  Dieu,  was  sent  to  la  Piti6  for  the  treatment  of  the 
^  hemiplegia  with  which  it  had  been  complicated*  The  progress 
of  recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  cicatrix  apparently 
formed  with  corresponding  rapidity.  While  yet  imperfectly 
restored,  and  tottenng,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from  a 
high  scaffold  and  fracture  several  of  his  ribs.  The  paralysis 
of  the  left  side  immediately  returned,  although  the  loss  of 
motion  was  not  so  complete  as  it  had  been  on  the  former 
attack.  He  died,  and  the  following  was  the  state  of  the 
brain  exhibited  on  dissection :  In  the  centre  of  the  right 
hemisphere  was  found  a  recent  cicatrix,  the  circumference 
of  which  displayed  an  aspect  nearly  resembling  that  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  cases.  The  lips  of  the  cicatrix  were 
yet  completely  united  at  both  extremities,  but  it  had  been 
^  ruptured  at  the  middle  part,  and  thus  was  formed  an  exctr 
vation  capable  of  containing  a  musket-ball.   Effused  blood. 


*  Essai  sur  TAnatomie  Pathdogiqu^  181ff, 
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proceeding  from  the  rapture  of  the  internal  capillaries  of 
ihe  cyst,  occupied  the  interior,  and  separated  tne  borders 
of  the  cavity.  The  yet  adherent  portions  were  separated 
without  mucn  difficulty. 

This  case  serves,  in  Dr.  Serres's  opinion,  to  complete  the 
theory  of  paralysis  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  sub« 
stance  of  the  brain.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  cyst  had  been 
completely  obliterated,  and  that  the  fall  had  destroyed  the 
central  part  of  the  cicatrix,  ruptured  the  capillaries,  and 
produced  the  sanguineous  effusion.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious 
that  the  paralysis  had  disappeared  with  the  formation  of  the 
cicatrix,  and  recurred  afresn  on  the  production  of  a  new  cyst. 
Id  a  work  which  he  is  about  to  publish  on  apoplexy  and 
paralysis.  Dr.  Serres  promises  to  adduce  additional  facts 
illustrative  of  the  relation  between  the  recurrence  of  paraljsis 
and  the  destruction  of  cerebral  cicatrices,  or  the  formation 
of  new  cysts  beside  the  old  one.  At  present  he  contents 
himself  with  drawing  from  these  cases  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  cysts  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  well 
as  the  paralysis  dependent  on  them^  are  certainly  curable^ 
and  that  the  process  of  re-organizatian  is  the  same  in  the  ence^ 
phalon  as^in  other  organs. 

MEDICAL  JUBISPRUDENCE. 

III.  Respiration  of  the  fatus  in  utero. — Among  the  many 
objecdons  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  correctness 
of  any  inference  drawn  from  the  pulmonary  proof  respecting 
the  performance  of  respiration  after  birth  in  a  new-born 
child,  the  alleged  possibility  that  the  respiratory  act  may 
take  place  while  yet  the  foetus  remains  enclosed  in  the  uterus 
seems  entitled  to  particular  attention.  The  occurrence  of 
this  curious  phenomenon,  on  the  examination  of  pregnant 
animals,  has  been  too  respectably  attested  to  be  treated  with 
the  incredulity  which,  at  first  sight,  it  may  naturally  inspire. 
Qsiander  asserts,  that  the  foetus  may  respire,  and  even  cry, 
when,  on  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  its  mouth  is  near 
the  uterine  orifice:  and  Bichat,  on  cautiously  opening  an 
impregnated  uterus,  has  observed  through  the  membranes 
very  distinct  respiratory  motions,  repeated  at  regular  intervals, 
and  commonly  slower  than  those  of  extra-uterine  respiration*. 

By  M.'  Fifleau,  a  French  surgeon,  several  facts,  leading 
to  m  directly  opposite  conclusion,  have,  however,  been  re- 
ceotly  observed  f.   From  these  he  is  induced  to  believe  that 


*  Dictionnairedes  Sciences  M^dicales.  Article  Docimasie  Pulmo- 
nam.   Tome  X.  page  73. 
t  Noaveau  Journal  de  Midecine,  Septembre,  1818. 
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the  foetus  id  incapable  of  respiring  iti  ater6^  eTeti  when  thi 
meinbranes  enveloping  it  have  been  ruptured,  and  delivery 
has  been  long  retarded.  The  cases  not^d  by  him  in  illostni-' 
tion  of  this  subject,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  published  in  its 
journal. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  strong  and  well  made  female 
child,  which  died  during  delivery,  when  the  mters  had  been 
for  some  time  evacuated.  The  lungs  were  found  collapsed 
and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  left  lung' having  been  cat 
in  pieces  and  thrown  into  water,  all  the  fragments  sank. 
Air  was  introduced  into  the  right  lung^  which  immediately 
expanded^  and  assumed  a  vermilion  hue. 

Another  infant  had  remained  forty-eight  hours  in  the  aterns 
after'  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  violent  efforts  which  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  made 
neeessary  in  its  delivery*  •  M.  Filleau,  who,  as  well  as  th^ 
mother,  had  distinctly  felt  the  motions  of  the  foetus,  expected 
to  find  some  traces  of  introduction  of  air  into  the  respiratory 
organs,  but  the  lungs  were  flaccid  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
Small  portions  of  them>  placed  in  water,  instantly  sunk  totbe 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  On  the  introduction  of  air  into  another 
part,  it  immediately  swelled  out,  became  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  swam  when  put  into  water. 

The  third  case  relates  to  a  child  detained  fifteen  hours 
above  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  after  the  escape 
of  the  waters.  During  this  interval  its  movements  bad  been 
repeatedly  felt  by  the  mother,  and  also  by  M .  Fillean,  pani- 
cnlarly  on  the  introduction  of  his  hand  into  the  otetusj  in  the 
act  of  delivery.  On  dissection  the  lungs  were  found  corapaet, 
livid,  and  considerably  heavier  than  water. 

M.  Filleau  in  conclusion  remarks,  that  the  compression 
to  which  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  subjected  hi  the  uterus 
opposes  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  dilatatipa  of  the  tboras:, 
and  that  no  inrant  has  ever  been  heard  to  moan  or  cryprc' 
moushf  to  the  complete  extrication  of  itt  trunk  from  the  imvd 
of  tke  mother*;  and,  lastly,  that  the  first  act  of  inspitatiOfl 


♦  This^  is  obvimisly  an  incorrect  assertion;  and  has  several  times 
been  decidedly  controverted'  by  the  observations  of  expenenced  and 
lespectable  men.  We  may  eite  the  venerable  name  oP  Dr.  William 
Hunter  in  attestation  of  the  interesting  and  important  fact)  thai  the 
humiatt  fetus  may  respife  as  soon  as  the' head  is  expired  in  detWciy. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Baudelocque,  Osiander,  and 
Schmi^;  the  last  of  whom  ims  published  seveiEi  illustrative  and 
perfectly  satisfactory  cases  on  the  subject.  Se^  Dictionnaire  dea 
Sciences  M6dicaies.  Tome  X,  Art.  Docimasi^.  Upon  tUt  principle 
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does  not  take  place  till  some  moments  after  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  delivery.  The  commencement  of  the  reispiratory 
process  while  the  commanication  of  the  foatus  with  its  pla- 
centa still  existed,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  pregnant  with 
danger. 

Another  objection  commonly  adduced  against  the  adequacy 
of  the  pulmonary  proof  to  incontrovertlbly  determine  the 
momentous  question  of  respiration  before  birth,  is  founded  on 
the  ackoowledced  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  artificial  inflation  of  the  pulmonary  organs  from 
those  consequent  on  the  natural  execution  of  ihe  respiratory 
process.  But  if  the  experiments  instituted  by  Bedard,  in 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  may  be  implicitly  relied  on,  the 
juridical  Physician  is  at  once  furnished  with  a  test,  alike  simple 
aod  easy  of  attainment,  whereby  his  diagnosis  may  be  deter^ 
mined.  This  distinguished  anatomist  asserts,  that  the  lungs 
of  a  child  which  have  not  respired  but  been  inflated,  may  be 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  air  artificially  introduced  into 
them,  resame  their  original  density,  and  sink  in  water;  while 
those  of  a  foetus,  wherein  respiration  has  taken  place,  acquire 
new  physical  properties,  and  no  pressure  to  which  they  can 
be  subjected  will  cause  them  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  former  of  these  ex  peri  men  ts  waau 
repeated  by  Beclard,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lebretoo,  on  an 
iaflated  Inng,  with  the  most  decisive  result*. 

IV.  Poitoning  by  coloeynth. — The  following  examples  of 
the  poisonous  effects  produced  by  the  internal  employment  of 
coloeynth  (cucumis  colocynthis)  are  recorded  by  Professdr 
Ovfila  in  the  second  edition  of  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
poisons*,  which  has  recently  been  published. 

1.  A  Sadler,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  had  been  subject  to 

was  mainly  rosted  the  successful  defence  of  two  young  women,  about 
two  years  since,  tried  for  child-murder  at  the  Warwick  assizes.  The 
medical  gjentleman,  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  accused,  expressed 
himself  most  anxious  that  **  the  minds  of  the  jury  should  be  duly 
impressed  with  the  important  truth,  that  a  child  may  breathe,. and 
even  cry  audibly,  as  soon  as  the  bead  is  delivered,  and  yet  subse- 
quently perish  before  the  whole  body  is  ex|)elled.  That  this,  in  fact, 
constitutes  one  of  the  objections  to  the  general  rule  of  the  trial  of  the 
lungs  in  water,  and  will  be  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  a  first 
labour,  where  the  obstacles  to  delivery  are  commonly  greater  than 
in  subsequent  labours.'*  This  doctrine  was  further  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  a  respectable  Surgeon ;  and  several  in  court  had 
volunteered,  if  necessary ,  to  attest  its  accuracy.  —  Editor. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  MMicale  d'Emulation.^  Novembre,  1818. 

t  Toxicologic  G^6rale,  &c.  Par  M.  P.  Orfila.  Deuxi^me  tdi* 
tioD.  1818. 

VOL%  XI.  —  NO.  Y 
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the  baemorrboidsy  and  for  some  time  complained  of  pains  io  the 
stomach,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  This  affeciioa, 
bis  companion,  a  German  workman,  promised  radically  to 
remove  by  means  of  a  popular  remedy  ;  and  with  this  view 
two  glasses  of  a  bitter  decoction,  subsequently  proved  to 
be  that  of  colocynth,  were  administered.  Frequent  ahine 
evacuationsi  accompanied  with  colic,  were  the  first  conse- 
quences of  its  ingestion ;  and  some  hours  afterwards  the  man 
complained  of  great  heat  in  the  bowels,  of  a  sense  of  dryoeis 
in  the  fauces,  and  unquenchable  thirst.  In  the  evening  pro- 
fessional assistance  was  obtained,  without,  howeveri  ^axposine 
the  real  origin  pf  the  symptoms.  The  patient  had  a  small 
and  extremely  rapid  pulse.  The  tongue  viras  red,  the  abdo- 
men tense  and  highly  intolerant  of  pressure,  with  very  violeat 
pain  fixed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.  No  faeces  had 
Deen  discharged.  Venesection,  emollient  fomentations  sad 
injections,  and  chicken  broth,  were  prescribed*  The  man 
passed  a  restless  night.  On  the  following  morning  the  abdo- 
meo  was  still  more  swollen  and  painful.  A  vein  was  again 
opened  and  the  tepid  bath  employed.  Six  hours  afterwardi, 
farther  aggravation  of  the  pain  and  retention  of  urine,  with 
painful  retraction  of  the  testicles.  The  abdomen  was  noir 
covered  with  fomentations;  blood  also  was  drawn  from  it 
hj  cupping,  and  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  anus.  At  the  same  time  an  emnlsion  of  gum  acacia, 
and  emollient  iniections  with  nitre,  were  prescribed-  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  all  the  aymptoms,  the  retantion 
of  urine  excepted,  still  continued  withoat  abatemtot.  The 
pulse  was  small  and  thready«  The  congh  and  coldBess  af 
the  extremities  supervened.  The  head  and  thorax  were 
bathed  in  a  clammy  perspirationi  and  the  occMrreiice  of  gan- 

Srene  was  apprehended.  Towards  night  the  pains  aubsidad^ 
le  abdomen  became  less  tense,  and  exhibited  aigna  of  finc- 
tuation.  The  attendants  were  for  a  while  elated  by  this 
seeming  amelioration,  but  the  man  died  before  morning.  An 
acknowledgment  was  now  made  by  bis  wife  of  the  act  of 
imprudence  which  had  been  committed.  On  dissection,  the 
abdominal  viscera  exhibited  marks  of  the  most  violent  dis- 
order. The  peritoneal  cavity  was  filled  with  a  wbiti^  fluid, 
containning  flocculi  of  the'same  colour.  The  intestines  were 
reddened,  and  thickly  studded  with  black  specks.  Most  of 
them  were  either  adherent  or  covered  with  acfventitious  mem- 
brane. The  mucons  coat  of  the  stomach  was  detached  and 
ulcerated,  and  the  peritonaeum  in  an  almost  putrid  condition. 
Traces  of  infiammation  existed  also  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bladder. 

2.  The  friend  of  Professor  Orfila,  by  whom  this  ease  has 
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i>eeii  commuDicated,  was  likewise  called  to  a  young  woman, 
who  had  just  swallowed  half  a  glassful  of  bitter  decoction  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  same  German  empiric.  Violent  pains  in  thd 
abdomen  were  immediately  felt.  A  preparation  of  colocynth 
was  at  once  recognized  in  the  remaining  decoctiooi  and  the 
symptoms  speedi^  gave  way  to  the  employment  of  baths, 
oily  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  opiates. 

3.  A  baker,  labouring  under  quartan  fever  and  cachexy, 
took  the  same  remedy,  suffered  severely  from  it,  and  lost  his 
fevei*.  Yet  he  continued  feeble  and  languid,  with  a  leaden 
complexion,  and  died,  after  six  months,  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis. 

SURGERY. 

V.  Empl^Mema  from  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  trachea,'-^ 
Ambrose  Paxi  has  recorded  a  case  wherein  emphysema  was 
produced  bj  m  sword  cut,  which  had  divideo  part  of  the 
tncbea  and  one  of  the  jugnlar  veins ;  but  Dr.  Canin  is  pro- 
bably the  first  who  has  described  this  affection  as  resulting 
firoiD  the  flolotion  of  continuity  of  a  rin^  of  the  trachea,  with- 
out any  corresponding  division  of  the  integument*.  In  the- 
former  caae  the  origin  of  the  emphysema  was  as  evident,  as  in 
the  latter  difficult  of  detection.  Such  a  lesion  as  is  detailed 
by  Or.  Caoio,  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  rare  case  in  surgery, 
and  may  hereafter,  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  traumatic 
tetaoas. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1814,  after  the  battle  of  Williams- 
hatfb,  the  nan,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  case, 
was  cdmeyed,  anM>ng  a  ^reat  number  of  wounded  French 
and  Bttssians,  to  the  military  hospital  at  Hamburgh.  He 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  very  tall,  and  presented, 
on  adnyssion^  an:  enormous  figure.  When  undressed  and  put 
to  bed  be  coidil  rest  in  no  other  than  a  sitting  posture.  From 
the  ekstidty  and  crepitation  peculiar  to  emphysema,  it  was.  at 
ooce  endenC  that  the  cellular  inembrane  contained  an  aeriform 
fluid.  The  swelling  which  pervaded  the  whole  body  was 
particylarly  eonspicnoas  in  the  cheeks,  eye-lids,  breasU  and 
acrotnm,  and  prepmoe.  The  limbs  were  so  stiff  as  to  be  alto- 
gether iooapaole  of  motion,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  had  a  glistening  appearance.  Respiration  was  difficult, 
«ad  amall  qoanuties  of  a  bloody  and  frothy  mucus  were  occa- 
sionally  eapectorated.  r    ^  u 

On  ezamtnation  of  the  thorax,  no  breach  of  surface,  ecchy- 
mosis,  or  depression,  could  be  detected;  and  the  interpreter 

•  BulKstin  de  la  Soci*t^  MMicale  d'Emulation,  Janvier  et  Fevrier, 
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being  absent,  it  was  impossible  to- acquire  any  information 
respecting  the  cause- of  the  emphysema.  Indeed,  so  great 
were  the  dyspnoea  and  tumefaction  of  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
that  they  rendered  articulation  very  indistinct.  After  farther 
seaisch,  a  slight  ecchymosis  was  observed  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck ;  and  on  examining  the  man's  cravat,  a  round  and 
black  depression,  apparently  made  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
corresponding  to  the  ecchymosis  Just'  mentioned,  was  found 
upon  It.   This  discovery  threw  light  upon  the  subject. 

A  blow  inflicted  on  the  thorax  will  frequently  fracture 
the  ribs,  without  producing  an  external  wound ;  because  the 
bones  offer  a  resistance  not  possessed  by  the  elastic  integu- 
ments.   On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  a  lesion  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  by  a  blow  received 
upon  the  throat :  and  hence  Dr.  Canin  hesiuted  not  to  regard 
the  emphysema  in  this  case,  as  being  remotely  caused  b^  a 
musket-shot,  and,  proximately,  by  a  wound  of  some  portion 
of  the  respiratoij  canal.    The  swelling  of  the  integuments 
rendered  very  difficult  an  accurate  examination  of  ibe  larynx 
and  trachea.     It  was,  however,  at  last  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  thyroid  and  circoid  cartilages  had  escaped  injury; 
but  that  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea  offered  not,  anteriorly, 
iu  natural  resistance.    Hence  it  became  obviou8,  that  the 
breach  through  which  the  air  had  insinuated  itself  into,  the 
cellular  membrane,  existed  at  tliis  pointy   The  situation  of 
the  ecchymosis,  and  the  pain  experienced  on  pressure,  con- 
curred  to  strengthen  this  inference.     Persuaded  of  the 
cause  of  the  ecchymosis,  Dr.  Capin  proceeded  to  divide  the 
skin  over  the  wounded  cartilage,  aod  the  cellular  stracture 
which  might  oppose  the  passage  of  the  air.   The  tension 
of  the  integument  preventing  the  formation  of  a  transverse 
fold  opposite  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  Dr.  Canio  made, 
with  a  convex  bistoury,  a  longitudinal  incision  exteodioff  one 
inch  downward  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  cricoid  carnage. 
A  second  stroke  of  the  knife  through  the  cellular  substance 
established  a  direct  communication  with  the  wounded  car- 
tilage; the  two  fxagmenU  of  which  were  now  distincdy 
visible.   The  air  rushed  out  with  violence,  and  the  patient 
was  sensibly  relieved.    In  a  short  time  respiration  became 
more  free;  and  the  apprehenuoos  excited  by  the  enormous 
swelling,  and  particularly  by  the  imminent  danger  of  saffioca- 
tioo,  were  dissipated.   The  limbs  gradually  lecoveied  some 
power  of  motion. 

The  wound  was  dressed  with  a  vinous  application,  and 
the  body  of  the  patient  enveloped  during  eight  days  by 
flannel  compresses  moistened  with  vinegar.    The  resolutioa 
the  air  contained  in  the  scrotum  proceeding  more  slovrly 
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dun  ebewhere,  recourse  was  had  to  the  application  of  lime- 
water.  During  the  first  days  of  the  treatment,  light  diet,  with  ft 
little  warm  wine,  and  barley-water  for  ordinary  beverage,  ti^a 
alone  allowed.  The  quantity  of  aliment  was  afterwards* 
progressively  increased ;  and  on  the  18th  day  the  wound  was 
completely  cicatrized. 

Dr.  Canin  adds,  that  at  the  siege  of  Dantzick,  in  1807,  he 
had  seen  a  partial  emphysema  of  die'  neck,  consequent  on  the 
division  of  the  integument  and  cricoid  cartilage  by  a  musket- 
shot.  During  the  same  year,  at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  a 
similar  accident  occurred  to  an  officer  of  the-Russian  imperial 
guard ;  but  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 

{articular  point  on  which  the  injury  of  the  respiratory  canal 
ad  been  inflicted. 

chemistry/ 

rV.  Detcripiion  of  a  new  vegetable  alkali.* — The  cele- 
brated French  chemists,  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventon, 
have  recently  discovered  in  the  itrychnot  mtx  vomica  and  the 
ignaiia  amara,  a  new  alkali,  possessing  some  analogy  to 
morphium,  and  united  with  an  acid  ;  and  to  which/ in  honour 
of  their  countryman  Vauquelin,  they  have  given  the  name  of 
Faugueline.  This  acid,  difficultly  obtained,  is  white,  crystal- 
line, intolerably  bitter  ;  and  appears  under  the  form  of  a  four- 
sided  prism,  terminated  by  a  pyramid  with  four  faces,  some- 
what flattened.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  composed,  like  most  other  vegetable 
sabstances,  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Although 
essentially  different  from  morphium,  it  is,  like  that,  remark- 
able for  its  alkaline  properties.^  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
litmus  when  reddened  by  an  acid  ;  and  forms,  in  combination 
with  various  acids,  neutral  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  more 
or  less  readily  susceptible  of  crystallization.  When  treated 
with  diluted  nitric  acid  yields  a  nitrate;  but  the  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  reacts  upon  its  elements  and  decom- 
poses iL  The  solution,  at  first  of  a  blood-red  colour,  passes 
afterwards  to  yellow,  and  yields  oxalic  acid.  The  acetate  is 
extremely  soluble;  the  sulphate  less  so,  and  crystallizes  in 
rhomboidal  scales. 

^  This  alkali  possesses  the  most  powerful  poisonous  proper- 
ties, and  to  it  is  attributable  the  deleterious  character  of  the 
sulMtances  from  which  it  is  obtained.   Half  a  grain  of  it 


*  Soci4t^  Philoroatiqoe,  Stance  du  30  Juillet,  1818;  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tom.  VUI.  pagedSS;  and  NoumuJour. 
Bal  de  MMfeine,  JuxUet-^AoAt,  1818. 
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blown  into  the  throat  of  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in  fiv« 
minutes.  The  convulsions  began  after  a  lapsQ  of  two 
minutes.  Half  a  grain  introduced  into  a  slight  incision 
of  the  back  of  a  rabbit  destroyed  it  in  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  convulsions  took  place  in  one  minute*  An 
atom  of  nitric  acid  was  saturated  with  Fauqtieline,  The 
quantity  of  alkali  employed  might  be  estimated  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  grain.  The  solution  had  at  first  a  saccharine, 
but  immediately  afterwards  an  austere  and  bitter  taste.  A 
rabbit,  to  which  it  was  administered,  died  in  four  minutes. 
It  seems  to  destroy  life  in  much  smaller  doses  than  mor^ 
pbium/and  operates  with  greater  rapidity  than  ptc  rotoxine^ 
(the  active  pnnciple  of  cocculus  indicus),  and  in  a  different 
manner  upon  animals  submitted  to  the  comparative  trials 
instituted  with  these  two  substances. 

Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  consider  it  useless  to  enter 
into  any  minute  description  of  the  various  phenomena  and 
lesions  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  Fauqueline,  as  they 
closely  resemble  those  which  are  determined  by  the  action 
of  the  nux  vomica  and  ignatia  amara. 

A  fat  oily  matter  has  been  obtained  by  these  gentlemen 
from  the  direct  operation  of  boiling  etner  on  these  two 
substances;  apd  from  the  experiments  which  they  have 
instituted  with  it,  ihe  poisonous  effects  which  it  produces 
on  the  auimal  economy  are  wholly  attributable  to  tbe 
F auqueline  vfhich  it  contains;, for  on  separating  this  principle 
.by  repeated  additions  of  rectified  ether,  the  oil,  even  when 
administered  in  quadruple  doses,  no  longer  excited  its  wonted 
influence  on  the  animal  organs. 

From  one  of  the  French  Journals  which  has  just  reached 
us^,  we  moreover  learn  that  tbe  indefatigable  Messrs. 
Pelletier  and  Caventon  have  announced,  one  of  the 
last  sittings  of  the  Societe  Philomaiique,  the  existence,  in 
the  spurious  angustura  {angtisturajerruginea\  of  a  vegetable 
alkali,  to  which  this  bark  is  indebted  for  all  its  poisonous 
properties.  They  are  at  present  unable  to  decide  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  difference  of  the  alkali  in  questiom  from 
Vauqueline,  to  which  it  exhibits  some  resemblance ;  but  tbe 
Editors  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  alkali  of  the  angustura 
is  an  alkali  sui  generis^  and,  consequently,  distinct  from  all 
others  at  present  known.  It  will  shortly  form  the  subject  of 
a^  particular  memoir,  which  will  be  noticed  by  us  imme- 
diately on  its  publication. 


•  Nouveau  Journal  de  M^decine,  Novembte,  iai8. 
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PART  V. 

MEDICAL  AND  f^HYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Royal  Socibty.— Dec.  10.— A  paper,  by  M.  Theodore  de  Satt»- 
sure,  was  oommencedy  entitled  Obeervations  on  the  Decomposition  of  - 
Starch  by  the  Action  of  Air  and  Water  at  common  Temperatures.  • 

Dec.  17, — The  above  paper  was  concluded..  A  portion  of  starch 
simply  boiled  in  water  was  exposed  for  two  years  under  a  glass  jar  in 
a  temperature  between  68*^  and  77^.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  about 
one-third  of  it  was  found  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  having  ail 
the  properties  of  sugar  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  according  to  the  method  of  M,  Kirchhoff.  On  observing  tbi» 
curious  circumstance,  the  author  was  induced  to  examine  more  atr 
tendvely  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  took  place.  He  found  that, 
besides  sugar,  a  species  of  gum  was  formed,  similar  to  that  obtained 
by  roasting  starch  ;  also  a  peculiar  intermediate  substance,  which  he 
denominated  amidine,  while  a  substance  remained,  insoluUe  in  water 
and  acids^  which  gave  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  and  was  probably 
starch  somewhat  altered  in  its  properties.  The  author  states,  that 
whea  air  is  present  during  the  above  process,  water  and  carbonic  acid 
^are  given  off  in  considerable  quantities,  and  that  charcoal  is  depo- 
sited; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  -air  is  excluded  no  water  is 
formed,  that  only  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  are  extricated, 
and  that  no  carbon  is  deposited.  The  author  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  presence  or  absence  of  air  .affected  the  quantity  of  sUgar 
obtained.  The  paper  was  concluded  with  some  remarks,  which  reu- 
it  probable  that  water  is  fixed,  during  chemical  operations, upon 
organic  substances  more  frequently  than  is  usually  supposed. 


SCJEKTIFIC  IKTELLIGEVCE,  AND  NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

(From  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.) 

I.  Action  of  Iron  on  Water. 

M.  Guibourt  has  shown  by  a  set  of  experiments,  which  appear  a<?- 
curate,  that  iron  has  the  property  of  decomposing  water  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  atmosphere. '  The  decomposition  is  most 
lapid  when  the  quantity  of  iron  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  quan- 
lily  of  water.  In  that  case  thtf  temperature  rises  considerably,  the 
decomposition  goes  on  .  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  teroperaturc 
ismore  and  more  elevated.— (Jouni.  de  Pharm.  June,  IBIS,  P* 

M.  Robiquel  has  ascertained  that  the  black  oxyde  of  iron  forrood 
hy  the  action  of  water  on  iron  at  the  ordinary  temperatuic  ol  ilie 
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atmosphere,  it  exactly  similar  to  the  oxyde  formed  by  the  action  or 
red  hot  iron  on  steam.  Now  ft  is  well  known  that  this  htst  oxyde 
is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  protoxide  and  one  atom  of  peroxide. 
The  octahedral  iron  ore  of  mineralogists  is  a  similar  compound.— 
(Ibid.  p.  308.) 

IL  Carbonate  of  Iron* 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present^  the  only  oxyde  of  iron  capable  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  is  the  protoxide.  Carbonate  of  iroa 
found  native  is  a  compound  of  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  an  atom 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  i  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  my  attempts 
to  form  a  precarbonate  of  iron,  though  analogy  leads  me  to  suspect 
the  poflsihility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  salt. 

III.  JcHoH  of  Pnusian  Blue  on  Starch. 

M.  Vincent,  an  apothecary  in  France,  has  published  the  foUowing 
curious  fact.  If  four  parts  of  starch  and  one  part  of  Prussiairbloe  be 
mixed  and  triturated  together  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  make  as  intimate  a 
mixture,  as  possible,  and  this  mixture  be  boiled  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor,  before  it  reaches  the  boiling  temperature, 
acquires  a  green  colour;  it  then  becomes  brown,  and  there  remains  a 
precipitate,  which  does  not  recover  its  blue  colour,  though  treated  with 
acids.  The  liquor  haft  the  property  of  forming  a  very  fine  Pmisian 
blue,  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  solution- of  chlorine.  When  the  liquid  is  evaporated, 
no  gluey  substance  is  depobited ;  but  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  small  volume, 
and  allowed  to  cool,  it  gives  a  glutinous  matter,  which  dries  in  the 
open  air,  and  is  again  easily  dissolved  in  water.  The  starch  then  is 
altered  in  its  nature  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  gum.— (Ibid.  p.  325.) 

IV.  RewmcAdd. 
Some  years  ago  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henderson,  on  the  acid  of  rfaubaih, 
was  inserted  in  the  AnnaU  of  PkUotophy.  The  result  of  his  expeit* 
ments  led  him  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  reumic  acid.  The  only  characteristic  property,  how- 
ever, by  which  he  was  able  to  distinguish  it,  was  that  of  dissolving 
mercury. 

A  set  of  experiments  on  the  juice  of  the  rheum  ponticum  has  been 
lately  made  by  M.  Lassaigne,  with  a  view  of  verifying  the  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Henderson.  The  juice  of  this  plant-ia  abundant, 
and  very  acid  ;  but  the  acid  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  oxalic, 
and  has  no  action  whatever  upon  metallic  mercury.  The  r eiORtc  acid, 
of  course,  does  not  exist  as  a  peculiar  acid. — (See  Ann.  de  Chim.  ^ 
Phys.  viii.  402.) 

V.  Perchloric  Acid, 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  verified  the  curious  discovery  made  some 
years  ago  by  Count  von  Stadion,  of  a  combination  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen,  containing  more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid,  and  which  there- 
fore may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  perchbrie  acid.  A  pa^ 
ticalar  account  of  the  experiments  of  Count  von  Stadion  will  be  ibaad 
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in  (be  Jfinali  rfPhiloiophy,  ix.  23.  I  have  likewise  given  an  account 
of  thii  curious  acid  in  tlie  last  edition  of  my  System  of  Chemistry. 

VL  Sea  Snake  of  America. 

Extracted  from  a  letter  from  T.  Say,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Dr.  Leach :  — 

*^  I  have  to  regret  that  many  of  the  scientific  journals  of  Europe 
have  taken  serious  notice  of  the  absurd  story  which  has  originated  to 
the  eastward  about  the  sea  serpent ;  a  story  attributed  here  to  a  do* 
fective  observation,  connected  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fear. 
Yon  have  probably  been  informed  that  Capt.  Rich  -has  explained  the 
whole  business ;  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  purposely  to  take  this 
leviathan;  he  was  successful  in  fastening  his  harpoon  in  what  was 
acknowledged  by  all  his  crew  to  be  the  veritable  sea  serpent  (and 
which  several  of  them  had  previously  seen  and  made  oath  to);  but 
vfhen  drawn  from  the  water,  and  full  within  the  sphere  of  their  vision, 
it  proved  to  their  perfect  conviction  that  the  sea  serpent  which  fear 
had  loomed  to  the  gigantic  length  of  100  feet,  was  no  other  than  a 
harmleas  tunny  (schomber  thynnus)  nine  or  ten  feet  long.  Thus  na* 
tural  history  is  probably  indebted  to  Capt.  Rich  for  keeping  from  its 
pages  an  account  of  a  second  kraken  ;  and  a  memorable  instance  is 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  credulity  already  pregnant  with  warning  to 
naturalists.'' 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  LEESE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  word 
you  have  materially  altered  the  sense  of  an  important  point  in  my 
case  of  Croup.  I  particularly  recommended  the  sending  for  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  ttppli/ing  leeches*  I  therefore  wrote  "  a 
woman  was  sent  for^ — ^you  have  printed  a  woman  was  sent  for 
thm,  I  also  wish  I  had  given  the  name  of  the  woman  employed  in 
this  case,  who  is  very  expert  in  their  application,  Mrs.  Preen,  3S« 
Somerset  Street,  Whitecbapel.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

L.  LEESE. 


SpT.  Etherib  Sulphvricub. — Mr.  Wansborough  has  requested 
us  to  insert  the  following  in  theHepository : — Take  8  oz.  by  weight, 
of  sp.  vin.  rect. ;  ditto,  ditto,  acid,  sulph. ;  mix  them  gradually  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours,  putting  in  about  an  ounce  of  ol.  sulph.  each 
time,  until  the  whole  is  mixed :  then  adjust  your  retort  and  recpient; 
the  latter  mast  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  which  I  did  by  driving  a 
nail  in  the  counter,  and  placing  the  receiver  in  a  large  washhand- 
hasin  that  held  nearly  a  gallon.  I  then  secured  it  by  a  string  round 
the  neck  of  the  retort  against  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  fastened  it  to 
the  nail  in  the  cenntec.  Having  done  this,  and  luted  the  joint  of  the 
o^k  of  the  retort  and  the  recipient,  I  filled  the  basin  with  water,  and 
applied  the  fUme  of  an  Argand,  and  drew  over  until  a  white  fume 
appeared  to  fill  the  retort;  1  immediately  withdrew  the  lamp,  and  the 
Mack  froth  arose. 

Tot,  XI.—  NO*  <te.  z 
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Upon  measuriog  the  product,  it  was  7  ounces. 

I  took  3ij.  of  potass,  subcarb.  and  dissolved  it  in  Jss.  of  water; 
I  adtled  this  to  the  produce  of  the  first  distillation,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  second,  until  three  ounces  remained  in  the  retort*  I  thus  obtained 
five  ounces  of  highly  rectified  sulphuric  aether  at  about  sixpence  an 
ounce*  a  most  beautiful  article,  and  far  superior  to  any  I  ever  pur* 
chased. 


We  are  requested  to  acknowledge,  that  we  were  not  present  at  the 
delivery  of  a  Sermon  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  December  Number^ 
and  that  the  account  we  gave  of  it  was  merely  from  report:  to  this 
acknowledgment  we  have  not  the  smallest  objection,  and,  indeed,  are 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  in  having  to  announce  that  the  con- 
demnation of  medicine  was  not  of  the  kind  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
suspected.  —  Edit. 


NOTICES  or  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Gray,  Author  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  will 
^ve  this  Spring  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  as  follows: — 

Lecture  1 .  Usefulness  of  Botany,  Rise  and  Progress  of  it,  particu- 
'  larly  in  England. 

2.  Definition  of  a  Plant,  General  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
Vegetables. 

9.  Organs  of  Growth,  viz.  Root,  Stem,  Leaves,  &c. 

4.  Organs  of  reproduction  in  their  unimpregnated  State^  t.  e.  the 
Flower  and  its  Parts. 

5.  Organs  of  reproduction  in  their  impregnated  State,  u  c,  the 
Fruit  and  Seed. 

6.  Arrangements  of  Plants  hitherto  proposed  by  Ray,  Toumefoil, 
Rivinus,  Linusus,  Jussieu,  and  Decandollc. 

7.  Method  of  Studying  Botany ;  Mode  of  Collecting  and  Forming 
a  Herbarium. 

8.  Intimate  connexion  of  the  Knowledge  of  Insects  with  Botany; 
Usefulness  of  Entomology  to  Medical  Persons ;  a  slight  Sketch  of  the 
External  Parts  of  Insects,  Arrangement,  Mode  of  Collection  and  Pre- 
servation.   Valedictory  Address. 

These  Lectures  will  be  immediately  followed  by  Twelve  £xca^ 
aions  into  the  Neisthbourhood  of  London  for  Practical  Botany:  asb 
stated  upon  our  Wrapper. 

Mr.  G.  intends  also  to  give  in  the  Autumn,  a  Course  of  Materia 
Med&ca,  in  which  these  Lectures  on  Botany  will  be  repeated,  and  a 
'airoilar  Course  on  Chemistry  will  be  given  aa  introductory  lo  the 
Knowledge  of  Pharmacy  in  general. 

Dr.  Uwins  has  abandoned  his  intention  of  commencing  %  Cooise 
bf  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  &c.  in  consequence  of  the  above  weW* 
matured  plan  of  Mr.  Gray.  In  the  Autumn,  however,  bis  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  will  be  resumed ;  which  will 
be  so  planned  in  respect  to  time  and  place^  that  Students  will  be  able 
coftveniently  to  attend,  during  the  same  season,  both  Mr.  Gra/f 
Cmiiae  and  that  of  Dr.  U. 
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LITEBABT  NOTICKS. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Medical  Topography  of  Upper 
Canada.   By  John  Douglas,  Assistant  Sul-geon,  8th  regiment. 

A  Lecture  on  Dropsy,  By  George  Gregory,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and  Senior  Physician  to 
the  Sl  James's  Dispensary. 

On  the  15ih  of  February  next  will  be  published,  a  Report  of  the 
Practice  of  Midwifery  at  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary,  for 
1818;  including  several  curious  Computations  on  Labours,  the  Mor- 
tality of  Lying-in  Women  and  Children,  and  the  Probability  of  Mis- 
carriage; with  a  Collection  of  Medical  Formulae.  By  A.  B.  Gran- 
nlle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.S.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  hit 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Member  of  ih^  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  and  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Westmin- 
iler  General  Dispensary. 

The  third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  of  Dr.  Scudamore's 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism ;  includ- 
ing General  Considerations  on  Morbid  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 
and  some  Reiparks  on  Regimen,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  octavo,  Observations  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at  present  prevailing  in 
the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in  most  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
which  are  added.  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Bateman, 
in  his  late  Treatise  on  this  Subject.  By  Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.D,^ 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,. and  one  of  the  Physi- 
cians to  the  General  Dispensary. 

In  spring  last,  Dr.  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  published  a  Prospectus  con- 
taining a  specimen  of  a  new  work,  to  be  entitled  **  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
taonica ;  or,  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland :  with  auch  foreign  works  as  have  been  translated  into 
lilnglish,  or  printed  in  the  British  dominions :  including  also  a  copi- 
ous Selection  from  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors  of  all 
ages  and  nations.  In  Two  Parts.  In  the  First  the  Authors  are  ar- 
ranged Alphabetically ;  and  of  each,  as  far  as  possible,  a  short  Biogra- 
phical Notice  is  given ;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  Chronological  List  of 
his  Works,  their  various  Editions,  Sizes,  Prices,  he,  and;  in  many 
instances  the  Character  of  the  Work. —  In  the  Second  the  subjects  are 
arranged  Alphabetically,  and  under  each  the  Works,  and  principal 
parts  of  Works  treating  of  that  subject,  are  arranged  in  Chronological 
order.  This  Part  also  includes  the  anonymous  Works  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Country,  inserted  according.to  their  respective  sub- 
jecu  and  dates." — A  first  part  of  this  Work,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
sheets  or  280  pages,  is  in  the  press^  and  will  be  published  in  February. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  will  be  comprised  in  six  Parts,  making 
two  handsome  Tolames  in  quarto. 
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A  METEO|lOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Fnm  tie  2U<    DECEMBER,  1818,  to  tke  iOtk  of  JANUARY, 

1819* 

KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  month  of  December  was  1  inch  34-lOOths. 


Obtervatiotu  on  Diseasei  at  Riehmomd. 

The  disorders  under  treatment  were  Colica,  Diarrhoea,  Djrsuna,  Epistazq, 
Eipipeles,  Febris  catarrhalis,  Febris  simplex,  Fistula,  Gastrodynia,  Obstt- 
fNUio,  Ophthalmia,  Phthisis  pulmonalis,  Pneomonia,  Podagra,  Rbmni- 
tiimiis,  Scabies,  Tcenia,  Variola,  and  Vertigo. 
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By  Mesara.  HARRIS  and  Co. 
JtfaiAemaHcaf  Inttrument  Maken,  50,  High  Holbom. 
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The  probable  quantity  of  rain  (the  gauge  having  frozen  and  burst  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,)  fallen  in  December  is  1  inch  and  29-100th8. 
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A  REGISTER  OF  DISEASES 
Between  DECEMBER  mh,  1818,  and  JANUARY  igth,  1819. 


DISEASES. 


Abortiu  

AltscesKio  

Ameaorrhoea  

Anasarca  

Aiieurisina*  •  •  

Aphtha  laclentium 

Apoplexia  

Ascites  

Asthenia  •••••••• 
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Bronchitis  €Lcuta  •  • 
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Colica   •  < 

Fictonum  ••• 
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— —  jyachealis 
— —  Furoiidea*^ 
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Synocka  
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Febris  Typhus  mitior 
 Typhut^rav,  •  • 

—  Synochus  •  •  •  • 
— -  Fuerpera  

—  Remit,  Infant. 

Fistula  •  •  •  •  

Furuncuhis   •  • 

Gastritis  •  

Gastrodyoia  

Gonorrhoea |}ttra  •••• 

Hsmoptue  •  • 

Hasmorrhois  

Hemiplegia 

Hepatal^ia*-  -  ••  

Hepatitis   

Hernia   r. 

Herpes  2^»/er  

 circinatui^  • 

—  labialis  

pneputialU 


Hydrocele 
Hydrocephalus  • 
Hydi  othorax  •  •  • 
Hypochondriasis 
Hysteralgia  •  •  •  • 

Hysteria  • 

Icterus  

Impetigo  icabida 

IsCDuria  

Leucorrhoea  •  •  • 
Lichen  simplex  • 

Mania  •.  •  • 

Melancholia  •  •  • ' 
Menorrhagia  •  •  • 
Mprbi  Inmntiles* 
•  Biliosi*  • 


Obstipatio 

Odoiktalgia   

Ophthalmia  •••••• 

Otal^a  

Palpitatio  •••••••• 

Paralysis  

Paronychia   

Peripneumonia  •  •  •  • 

Peritonitis  

Pernio  

Pertussis  • 

Phlogosis  

Pfarsnitis  •  • 

Phthisis  Palmonaiis 
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Pleuritis  

Pleurodyne  •  •  •    •  -  •  < 

Poeamonia  t  •  •  - 

Podagra  

Poinpholyx  beuignus 
Porngo  Laroala  •  •  *  • 
—  decalifant  •  •  • 


Prolapsus  uteri  

Prurigo  mitii  

Psoriasis gtt^faf a 

Pyrosis  

Rachitis..-  

Rheuma,  acutus  •  •  • « 
■  chronicus  < 

Roseola  

Rabeola  

Sca*iies 

Scarlatina  angitiosa 
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DISBASB8. 


Scrofula  

Spasmi  

Strictara  •  •  •  

Strophulus  confertus* 

Syphilis  

Tabes  Mesenterica  •  • 
Tic  Douloureux.  •••  • 

Tussis,  &c.  •  • 

Vacciuia  •  

Varicella  

Variola  •  •  •  •  

Vermes  

Vertigo  

Urticaria  febrilis  •  •  • 
-  conferta  •  •  • 


Total  of  Cases 
l  otal  of  Deaths 
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titloo  or  ioditotioD,  and  which  may  be  too  trivial  to  enter  onder  any  dltUncl  head;  Mmrbl 
BMtori.  »iieb  Cnmolainto  as  are  poptiUrly  tfmwd  MUms,  hut  cannot  be  wcumtely  clawed. 


ObtertatioM  an  PreoaHing  Diseases. 

The  diseases  of  the  last  few  months  have  been  principally  catarrhal  aflfec- 
tions  of  an  obstinate  and  protracted  character.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
diat  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  catarrh,  stand  prominent  m  the  list.  Genuine 
phthisis  has  appeared  to  us  to  have  recently  displayed  its  ravages  less  exten- 
sively than  was  the  case  some  few  vears  since.  Admitting  this  to  be  feet, 
to  what  is  such  fact  to  be  attributed  ?       .  ,     ,  ^    ,  . 

Anasarcal  disorders,  unattended  with  either  hydrothorax  or  ascites,  have 
occurred  lately  in  more  than  their  proportionate  number.  One  case  of  ana- 
sarca has  been  marked  by  rather  extraordinary  features.  The  swel"ngJ5 
different  parts  of  the  bo(Ty  seemed  to  resist  the  usual  remedies,  unttt  a  tend 
of  metastesis  took  place,  and  the  brain  became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. During  one  night  delirium  was  so  urgent  that  it  was  judged  neces- 
•aiy  to  Uke  away  blood,  which  relieved  the  encephalic  symptoms;  but  the 
anasareous  accumulations  returned  upon  their  subsidence.  In  about  a  week 
or  two  from  this  time  blindness  supervened;  and  m  the  course  of  another 
week  tliere  was  true  apoplectic  stupor,  accompanied  by  a  soK  of  hystenco- 
epUeptic  6ts.  From  this  state  the  patient  has  recovered  under  the  employ- 
meni  of  lantc  blisters  to  his  lefts  and  back,  with  sinapisms  to  the  feet;  the 
blindness,  however,  st.ll  continues;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  speedy 
diswiution,  although  the  pulse  is  calm  and  cjuiet,  the  sensibility  in  a  great 
measure  restored,  and  very  large  drains  of  fluid  still  continue  to  pour  them- 
selves  out  from  the  culicular  abrasions  occasioned  by  the  epispastics  and  smap 
pUins.   The  event  of  this  case  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Report. 

One  of  our  i  orrespoiidents  writes  the  case  of  anasarca,  marked  fetal, 
was  combined  with  nkthina.'*  ,    -  ■ ,     ,     j  i  

•*  The  morbus  infantilis  was  a  tumor  on  the  forehead,  and  enlargement  of 
tlie  head  Uke  hydrocephalus,  and  accompanied  with  emaciation  and  p^n. 
Upoa  dissection  the  tumor  contained  a  chees«-like  iMtter.  The  mesentery 
was  a  mm  of  disease.^ 
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J  A  Reporter  from  a  considerable  district  in  the  north-east  part  of  tKe  town 
states,  that  ^*  there  is  no  particular  disease  distinguishable  .at  the  present 
period.  Fever  n  ndvr  rareljr  seen.  Cases  of  abtheoia  afe  btill  very  pra* 
▼alent'*  •  - 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Woundr  and  >  Ulcers,*  "with*  Cases 
affixed,  illus'tratihg  the  high  importance ^ of  Medical  Surgery.  By 
Thomas  $ydfor4».  Esq.,  of  Liverpool.  J,,  . 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition,  Observations  on  the 
Advantages  of  a.  Union  of  Medical  Science  and  Siin^ical  Skill ;  tog^ 
ther  with  some  Remarks  on  Eropincal  Practice  in  Surgery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tropica^  Bysentery,- more  parricdaily  ai 
it  occurs  in  (he  East  Indict.  By  R.  W.  fiampfield^  Esq^.  Surgeon. 
Octavo,  y 

Essays'  oi)  ttie  Morbid  .Aiifttomy  of  the '  Huihan  Eye.  fiy  James 
Wardrop,  F.R.S,  Edin.    Vol.  IL    Royal  8vo..  V. 

Transactions  of  the  Associations  of  the  Fellows  and.  IJcentiatcs  of 
the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  in-  Ireland.  VoK  IL 
Octavo.  ...  — 

Dr..Mar8luiU  HalJ's  Trcatite  on  the  Mimosi^^    8vb.  ' 
.  Medico-Chirurgical  I'ransactions.   Vol.  IX.    Part  First  . 

Porter  on  Typhus  Fevor.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  iCatartbal  Fever  find  IiidAmDQj^tlop  pf  the  latestisas 
fram  CoM.   By  J.  A.  Gaitskell,  M.D. 

.An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  and  Sporadic  Disorder*  which  pre* 
Vail  ^18  year,  1818,  at  Rochester  and  near  it.  ;By  Walter  Vaugbao, 
JM.D*  8vo. 

Facts  and  Observations  towards  Forming  a  New  Theory  of  tha 

Earth.    By  William  Knight, \LL.D.,  dpc.   gvo.  . 

Medical  Botany^  No*  L,  to  be  continued  Monthly.    8vo.  * 

A  Treatise  on  two  of  th^  most  important  Diseaies  wjiich  attack  die 

,Horse.  .  lij  Two.  Parts.    By  William  Wilkinson.    4t0.  . 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPOlsil>ENTS.r>. 


CofftfrtttntcAitoni  AdVtf  been  received  this  month  yVoM  Dr. '  GorMi 
Smith,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Southam,  Dr.  Dyer,-  Mr.  WansbeMogb,  and 
Mr.Stav^lt. 

2b  Dr.  b,  and  Mr.  S.  we  jshallforward  private  answers  tptMly,  ' 
The  remainder  cf  the  Paper  ^  Ml  Breschet,  and  likewke  a  Cotmimnita' 
tion/roni  Professor  Clemot,    Hochefart,  will  appear  in  owt  nejBi  Number ; 
an  apolofpf  is  due  to  thHt  highly  respectable  joreigners,  as  toelL  as  iq  omr 
readers^  for  permitting  ssf^h  delay  in  the  traniiation  and  msertion  tJkesa 

'The  Fapers  ^Drs.  Southam  and  Smith  are  afso  intkfndedjor  oar  neat 
Number :  and  Reviews  hf  Orfihi  on  Poisons,  Johmdn'oa  Civie  Itfe,  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane^s  Medica/ £o^ic,  4^* 

We  are  sorry  not  to  have  occasionally  heard,  as.  we  Had  koptd^  fiem, 
A.  N.,  M.D» 

Commani^tiont  are  requested  to  he  addressed  (poet  paid)  ia 
Messrs.  T.  aad  G.  UNDERWOODi  d<  f^tesf  &rM(« 
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General  Remarks  on  the  TJuory  and  Treatment  of  Fistula. 
Bj^  M.  Bbsschet,  of  Paris. 

[Concluded  from  page  Vol.  XI.J 
1  HAYE  before  remarked,  that  all  the  tissues  of  an 
organized  body  may  becolne  the  seatu,  and  contribute  to 
the  coostitutioD  of  fistula,  but  that  the  cellular  tissue, 
existing  in  greater  abundance,  more  especially  about 
excretory  canals,  is  the  most  obnoxious  to  nstulous  forma- 
tioD.  lliis  tissue  is  exceedingly  abundant  near  the  vefffe  of 
the  anus,  in  the.  perinlenm,  8lc. ;  tiow  it  is  die  change  of  this 
cellular  into  mucous  tissue  to  nvhich  I  am  called  upon  more 
particularly  to  advert.  -  * 

This  change  will  be  more  or  less  promptly  effected,  accord- 
ing as  the  matter  b^  wliich  it  is  produced  shdll  be  of  a  nature 
more  or  less  irritatmg ;  but  the  quality  of  irritatij^  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  in  aii  abstract  way,  since  the  mildest  and 
apparently  most  innocent  material  may,  by  being  applied 
to  the  parts  in  question,  prove  to  be  possessed  of  the 'most 
active  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  milk  being  introduced  into 
the  cellular  tissue  in  the  way  before  referred  to,  a  fact  wUch 
plainly  indicates  this  tissue  to  be  endowed  with  a  sort  of 
specific  susceptibility.  Suppose  we  take  a  living  animal,  and 
inject  into  the  cavities  ofiu  cellular  membrane,  wine,  alcohol, 
pus,  bile,  or  urine,  the  effects  which  follow  in  such  instance 
will  by  qo  means  be  found  to  accord  with  the  degree  of 
vojm  XI.  — NO.  63.  2  a  ' 
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acrimony  or  stimulnting  auality  possessed  by  the  respective 
fluids.  And  so  it  is  with  fistulous  irritation,  the  development 
and  progress  of  which  hav'e  an  especial  reference  to  the 
particular  properties  of  the  part  affected. 

In  the  first  stage  of  fistula  an  ulcerated  surface  is  developedi 
which  furnishes  a  larger  or  lesser  quantity  of  purulent  matter; 
by  degrees  the  irritation  becomes  permanent  in  conseqaence 
of  the  fiinds  of  the  part  bein^  directed  from  their  natural  and 
appropriate  conduits  by  the  vitiated  suppuration,  whether  this 
suppuration  proceed  from  a  carious  surface,  or  otherwise; 
the  tissue  now  becomes  staniped  with  new  characters;  its 
cblour  <ihaDges  to  a  red,  which  is  owing  to  the  developmeift 
ef  vessels  in  its  texture ;  and  the  continual  passage  through 
it  of  the  secreted  pus  changes  both  its  sensibility  and 
its  other  properties  from  their  natural  condition,  i  Its  nutri- 
tion also  becomes  modified  by  these  circumstances  of  change 
in  susceptibility,  and  these  changes  at  length  opentte  a  differ- 
ence in  the  .density  of  the  part,  so  as  to  qualify  it  for  the 
performance  of  new  functions.    By  these  successive  changes 
then  a  red  and  villous  membrane  is  eventually  formed,  which 
is  very  different  both  in  its  constitution'  and  properties  from 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  also^  very  unlike  other  systems 
of  serous  tissue,  inasmuch-as  it  is  transparent  or  diaphanoas, 
and  invariably  presents  the  form  of  a  sac  without  any  opening 
J[en  c^  que  celui-ci  transparent  et  diaphane  aconstamment  la 
|forme  aun  sac  sana  ouvertui^e).    As  the  new  membrane 
becomes  more  fully  developed,  it  takes  on  more.  Completely 
the  character  of  a  mucous  tissue;  and  the  secretion  from  its 
^surface,' originally  purulent,  becomes  as  distinctly  mncous  fis 
M  the  natural  dischai^e  from  those  membranes  to  which  the 
,name  muoo^s  is  ajipliedl    The  quantity  of  this  mncous 
excretion  in  fistula  increases  in  the  ratio  or  the  diminution  of 
purulent  discharge,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  discharge 
.18  merely  muqous,  without  any  mixture  at  all  of  pus. 

'  The  fistulous  canal  presents  two  surfaces  and  two  ex- 
.tremities^  the  internal  surface  is  modified  according  to  the 
inatureoftbe  secreted  matter ;  the  external  one  fortns  itself 
from  the  parts  in  its  vicinity  from  which  it  is  separated  b;^  a 
bed  of  cellular  tissoe  of  greater  or  less  density*  ;  its  superior 

extremity  terminates  'either  in  a  natural  excretory  duet,  or  in 


I  ?  In  this  part  of  the  manuscript  from  ¥(h'ich  we  trandate  the  cha- 
.  ractera  .are  so  difficult  to  decypher^  that  we  are  not  sure  whether  we 

ei()ier  read  or  understand  the  author  aright.'  Th^  whole  sentence  in 
!  tt^eocigjnal,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  lettens  and  words;  runs  thus: 
Vexteme  recouvre  les  parties  voisineTdont  elle  Hi  seplir^e  ptff  nae 

couche  plus  ou  moi as  ^paisse  de  tissu  ceUulaire." —  Edit. 
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tome  surface,  the  ^oo^itions  of  which  are  -suph  as  wjeie 
before  stated  to  be  necessary  to  consUtUte  a  fistulous  ulcer; 
the  inferior  extremity  is  invariably  bounded  by  a  cutaneous 
or  mucous  surface* 

This  new  membrane  is  endowed  with  organic  properties  io 
the  same  manner  as  thait  to  which  it  is  most  analogous  in  itf 
constitution.  It  contains  blood-vessels  which  termipate  by 
exhalent  extremities^  as  is  shown  by  the  exhalation  of  mucous 
fluids ;  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  the  existence  of  absorbents  uotn 
the  i^anner  in  which  the  parts  increase. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  re&e^blaoce  .which,  obtains 
between  the  membrane  of  a  fistulous  canal,  and  the  natural 
mucous  ducts  of  the  system,  there  exists  a  diflference  between 
the  two  sufficiently  marked  to  arrest  attention.  In  the  first 
place  this,  which  may  be  named  accidental  membrane, 
without  that  cuticle  which  is  observed  on  mucous  au^rfaces .; 
neither  is  its  tissue  furnished  with  those  glandular  corpuscle^ 
which  are  designated  by  the  name  of  mucous  folHcles^  an4 
which  serve  for  the  constant  secretion  of  an  upctious  flui4 
for  the  lubrication  of  surfaces.  But  a  further  difference 
and  one  which  is  of  still  more  moment,  in  a  practical  poin^ 
of  view,  consists  in  the  constant  tendency  displayed  by  these 
accidental  conduits  to  self-obliteration,  (h  s'obliterer),  although 
both  from  their  organization  and  the  functions  which  they 
perform,  it  would  be  expected  that  they  would  continue  opep 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  excretories,  which  very 
larely  indeed  thus  ceas^  of  themselves.  Compare,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  Qstula,  even  pf  long  standing,,  but  still 
susceptible  of  cure,  with  that  of  ao  unnatural  anus  (un  anus 
mitre  nature),  and  mark  their  di&rent  phenomena. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  the  first  instance  will  be  that  of 
aiming  to  restore  natural  conduits  for  the  matter  which  the 
fistula  engenders,  and  to  prevent,  by  the  methods  which  the 
art  of  surgery  has  invented,  an  ulterior  direction  towards  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  These  indications  constitute  ii^deed 
the  whole  of  the  curative  principles  in  relation  to  fistula ; 
while  in  the  other  case,  viz.  that  b(  a  newly  formed  anus, 
although  all  the  foeculent  matter  of  the  intestines  passes  by 
this  last  orifice,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  alimentary,  tube 
is,  nevertheless,  preserved  open,  and  its  surface  continues  to 
excrete  a  mucous  discharge*. 

The  new  membrane  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 

*  This  dif^rence  relative  to  the  facility  by  which  accideQtally 
formed  mucous  membrane  roiiy  be  obliterated,  and  the  great  difficulty 
of  effecting  the  same  in  the  natural  mucous  conduitai  gtagbl  t»  kt 
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possesses  vital  properties  which  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner  establisnes  its  analogy  with  mucous  tissues.  it 
possesses  an  actual  sensibility,  (une  sensibilit6  cerebrale),  the 
decree  of  which  is  varied  by  circumstances,  as  is  proved  by 
stiUettes  and  sounds  occasioning  in  some  instances  exeru- 
ciafang,  and  in  others  only  moderate  pain.  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  membrane  secretes  a  mucous  at  first  mixed 
with  a  purulent  matter,  and  which  afterwards  is  free  from  such  ' 
admixture;  and  this  secretion  itself  ceases  when  we  succeed 
in  diverting  the  course  of  the  liquor  or  matter  upon  which 
it  depends  (si  on  en  d^toume  le  liquide  ou  la  matt^re);  a 
condition  then  is  produced  of  parts,  under  which  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  fistula  is  effected. 

The  course  and  direction  of  fistulous  sores  present  varieties 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  cellular  tissue 
upon  which  they  open  ;  the  diffej^ent  degree  of  laxity  of  this 
tissue,  the  mode  of  its  organization,  and  the  direction  of  its 
constituent  parts,  all  operate  a  modification  of  effect  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular.  Beside  the  common  sinuosities  of 
fistulas,  they  occasionally  terminate  in  or  border  upon  mtefnal 
cavities,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  their  flaids 


recollected  by  those  practitioners  who  calculate  upon  the  permanency 
of  canals,  which  they  may  make  artificially  across  tissues ;  and  it 
may  serve  to  show  the  superiority  of  natural  cures,  or  those,  in  other 
words,  in  which  the  natural  passages  are  restored  over  those  which 
are  made  by  the  formation  of  new  conduits.  Thud  the  forcible 
passage  of  conic  sounds  through  the  membrane  of  the  prostata 
occasions  a  dilatation  which  is  only  maintained  while  the  sound  con- 
tinues to  be  passed ;  but  the  tendency  afterwards  to  narrowing  and  obli- 
teration is  by  no  means  so  great,  when  by  a  persevering  use  of  bougies, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  natural  passage. .  It  is  on 
this  principle  also  that  in  fistula  lachryroalis,  the  methods  of  Hunter, 
Monro,  and  others,  have  proved  of  less  avail,  and  have  therefore  fallen 
into  disrepute,  when  compared  with  that  plan  of  treatment  which 
endeavours  to  restore  the  natural  course  of  the  tears.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  fistula  lachrymalis  after 
the  apparent  cure  of  the  disorder  by  the  use  of  cotton  threads,  cat- 
gut, &c.,  and  wherefore?  It  is  because  the  malady  in  question  has 
less  to  do  with  the  contraction  of  soft  parts  than  with  the  osseous 
canal.  Introduce  then  into  this  canal,  metallic  canrulae,  (qui  offriront 
BUK  parois  osseuscs  plus  de  resistance  qu'une  simple  membranb 
jnuqueuse),  and  you  will  remedy,  both  promptly  and  radically,  a 
disease  Vrhich  almost  defied  surgery  before  this  method  was  adopted. 
M.  Pupuytren  has  demonstrated  the  great  advantages  of  this  plan  by 
successfully  treating  many  hundreds  of  cases  which  had  obstinately 
resisted  oxitr  remedial  attempts. 
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renders  the  disorder  more  complicated  by  the  difficulty  which 
the  sargeon  finds  in  meeting  with  them,  and  by  the  occurs 
rence  of  hew  inflammation,  and  other  untoward  ctrcnmstances. 

Callosities  arie  common  in  fistnlse,  the  origin  and  develop* 
ment  of  which  have  reference  to  the  continual  *  irritation 
caused  by  the  peculiar  matter  which  runs  through  or  crosses 
them.  They  are  produced  by  local  irritation  engendered 
eidier  by  an  interior  or  external  cause.  These  callosities 
consbtof  a  specific  changCj  a  kind  of  whitening  and  degeneracy 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  passa^,  resulting  from  the 
accumulation  of  white  fluids,  either  m  the  tissue  of  this 
membrane  or  in  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue.  This  change 
was  formerly  regarded  as  partaking  of  a  schirrous  or  cancerous 
natare,  and  upon  such  notion  of  cancerous  degeneracy  was 
founded  the  surgical  treatment  of  fistula.  But  experience 
has  proved  that  rest,  emollients,  &c.  are  equal  to  the  dis- 

Cion  of  these  callosities ;  and  every  thing  that  we  now 
w  of  cancerous  production  shows  that  the  changes 
in  (question  have  nothing  in  them  allied  to  cancer.  This 
distinction  is  practically  important;  since  well  directed  efibrts, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  degeneracy  alluded  to,  may 
almost  always  be  made  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  aa 
operation,  which,  although  in  itself  for  the  most  part  free  from 
immediate  danger,  is  at  the  best  exceedingly  painful,  and  is 
oflen  productive  of  unpleasant  consequences.  I  here  allude 
to  the  treatment  of  fistula  by  extirpation,  a  Severe  and  cruel 
operadofi,  which,  indeed,  is  now  only  practised  by  obscure  and 
ignorant  surgeons,  or  by  those  who  hold  by  their  first  pre- 
judices, in  spite  of  the  astonishing  prt>gress  recently  made 
m  surgical  science.  Instead  of  this  operation  of  extirpation,  k 
simple  ode  is  at  present  usually  had  recourse  to,  and  which^ 
although  varied  according  to  circumstances,  consists,  with 
regard  to  its  leading  principle,  in  dieting  the  fistulous  canal 
through  its  whole  length,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  fi>ee  issue 
of  the  pus,  and  to  present  an  opposition  to  the  piEissage  of 
liquids  or  aeriform  fluids  by  this  their  new  conduit,  the 
deepest  part  of  which  should  be  the  first  to  become  reunited, . 
(de  s'opposer  au  passage  des  liquides,  lies-  mati^res  ou  des 
flaides  aereformes  dans  leur  nouveau  trajet,  dont  la  partie  la 
plus  profonde  doit  Stre  la  premier  k  se  r6unir).  This  is  the 
^rand  ^nd  indeed  sole  object  which  the  Surgeon  ought  to  have 
in  his  mind  when  directing  the  applications  used  in  fistula. 
In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  remark  : — 
1.  That  fistulous  ulcers  are  unnatural  conduits  maintained 
by  a  constant  percolation  of  gazeous  or  liquid  matter,  which 
irritates  their  parietes,  and  thus  prevents  their  union. 
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2.  That  invariably  one  extremity  of  these  passages  either 
receives  or  itself  engenders  the  perpetually  initatiog  matter, 

d.  That  remedid  attempt^  ought  always  to  be  foanded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  nature  of  this  cause  of 
irritation. 

4.  That  there  exists  always  in  fistula  a  newly  formed 
.tissue,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  having  more  resem^ 
blance  than  any  other  tissue  to  mucous  membrane. 

5.  That  in  some  instances,  as  in  simple  fistula,  the  forr 
nation  of  this  new  tissue  is  the  sole  change  in  the  organic 
condition  of  the  part  affected, 

6.  But  that  in  the  generality  of  fistulous  sores  there  at  the 
same  time  exists  a  species  of  degeneracy  of  a  whitish  cast 
(d6g6nerescence  blanche),  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  upoo 
our  guard  against  either  confounding  with  the  cause  of  fistula, 
or  considering  the  effect  itself  to  be  of  a  schirrous  or  carcir 
nomatous  nature,  from  which  last  it  di£ters  essentially. 

7.  That  the  extirpation  (rablation)  of  the  parts  attacked 
with  the  degeneracy  in  question  does  not  radically  effect 
fistula,  but  applies  only  to  one  of  its  consequences,  and  that 
this  effect  would  of  itself  cease^  provided  the  cause  of  the 
disease  were  obviated. 

9.  That  this  cause  consists  essentially  in  the  continual 
passage  of  excrementitious  matter,  of  purulent  fluid,  of 
secreted  liquids,  or  of  gaz^us  substances. 

9*  That  the  proper  indications  in  the  cure  of  fistula  are  to 
prevent  the  formation  bf  pus,  or  its  passage  through  the 
fistulous  canal,  to  reestablish  the  orderly  course  of  secreted 
fluids,  and  to  prevent  the  exit  of  air  by  the  opening  which 
communicates  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  conduit. 

10.  That  the  causes  of  the  mischief  being  thus  destroyed, 
k  becomes  the  Surjjeon's  duty  to  obliterate  the  passage, 
either  by  breaking  it  up  through  its  whole  length  (eo  le 
fendant  dans  toute  sa  longueur),  by  compressing  it,  or  by  so 
irritating  it  with  caustic  applications  or  injections,  as  to 
produce  an  inflammatory  action  through  all  its  extent,  from 
which  inflammation  may  result  the  adhesion  of  its  parietes. 


II. 

Singular  Case  of  Hernia  of  the  Stomach.    By  Gordon 
Smith,  M.D.  of  the  Twelfth,  or  Royal  Regiment  of 
'  Lancers. 

In  transmitting  the  following  singular  case,  I  am  awai^e 
that  the  account  may  prove  rather  unsatisfactory.   Thb  do^ 
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not  arise  from  the  dbtance  of  the  period  at  which  it  occmrred; 
but  from  causes  which  the  perusal  will  explain. 

Private  James  Wilkie,  12th  Light  Dragoons,  aged  thirtj- 
four,  was  wouuded  by  a  iauce  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He 
was  admitted  the  same  day  into  the  hospital  at  Brussels ; 
wbere,  without  any  possibility  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  his 
cure,  he  shortly  recovered,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  Forges- 
les^Ranx,  in  Normandy,  on  or  about  the  SOth  of  August  foU 
lowiag,  in  apparent  good  health,  making  no  complaint,  and 
immediately  resuming  bis  duties  as  a  dragoon.  It  may  be 
proj>er  to  o4^serve,  that  several  others  who  bad  been  wounded 
aid  had  reco^red  joined  along  with  him,  and  that  the  jour- 
ney from  Brussels  was  performed  on  foot.  Wilkie,  now<- 
ever,  was  taken  ill  on  the  5th  of  September,  with  symptoma 
<tf  enteritis,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  7tb. 

The  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Forges,  where  I  was  stationed ;  and  I  did  not  see 
him  during  his  illness.  The  gentlemen,  however,  who  at- 
tended him  had  neither  doubt  nor  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  presence  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  for  the  symptoms 
were  unequivocal.  The  Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  the  other 
assistants  and  myself  met  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
body. 

On  raising  the  sternnmi  the  right  lung  came  into  yiew,  as 
in  a  coalmen  dissection  ^  but  a  dark  membrane  appeared  to 
be  spread  over  the  contents  of  the  left  cavity  of  toe  thorax, 
and  to  screeti  eyery  thing  else  from  observation.  Upon  feeU 
ittg  it,  we  discovered  that  there  was  beneath  it  a  considerable 
quaotily  of 'fluid.  At  such  an  unexpected  phenomenon  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised.  On  prosecuting  our  examination, 
however,  we  ibund  tlie  supposed  membrane  to  be  the  stomach, 
whidi  fattd  passed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  thorax, 
leaving  in  the  -abdotnen  the  two  extremities,  drawn  close  to- 
gether by  the  constriction  of  the  orifice,  through  which  the 
whole  ftmdos  had  passed.  This  (preternatural)  opening  was 
ea  the^left  side  of,  and  rather  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the 
ossophagus*  The  fluid  contained  in  the  stomach  resembled 
blood,  was  very  dark-coloured,  and  in  considerable  quantity. 
-The  vascularity  of  the  viscus  was  increased,  more  especially 
towards  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  while  there  were  marks  of 
inflatmmatton  extending  to  theduodenum«  Upon  withdraw* 
ing  the  stomach  from  its  singular  position  the  orifice  through 
which  it  had  escaped  admitted  the  fore-'ftnger  with  difficulty; 
aild  the  lung  of  the  left  side  was  found  shrivelled  and  shrunk 
into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity,  which  in  the  healthy 
■tate  it  should  have  nearly  filled. 
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Upon  furlher  investigation  we  discovered  tke  cicatrix  of  a 
large  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  entering  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  rib ;  and  demonstrably  passing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  From,  the  nature  of  the  weapon  with 
which  it  was  understood  that  this  had  been  inflicted,  and  the 
appearances  that  presented  themselves,  the:  conclusion  wasi 
that  the  spear  of  the  lance  had  passed  through  the  lung,  and 
perforated  the  diaphragm ;  of  the  probability,  if  opt  the  cer- 
tainty, of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  So  much  for  the 
facts  and  appearances,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  8ubmit,.in  few 
words,  a  simple  conjecture  on  the  progress  of  those  pheno* 
mena  which  during  the  life  of  the  system  in  which  they  were 
operating  were  unknown  and  undreamt  of.  It  might,  per« 
baps,  be  desirable  to  know  the  history  of  the  case  during  the 
period  of  treatment  at  Brussels.  This  it  has  never  been  in 
my  power  to  obtain  ;  and  when  the  leading  points  in  its  sab- 
sequent  progress  are  recapitulated^  perhaps  it  may  not  appear 
of  so  much  importance. 

The  wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  18th  of  June ;  and  the 
recovery  must  have  been  rapid :  for  we  find  that  he  arrived 
perfectly  well  to  all  appearance  from  a  considerable  distance 
at  the  end  of  sixty-three  days.  Of  these  .the  journey  must 
have  occupied  nearly  a  fortnight.  He  had,  of  course^  been 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  nay,  of  established  health  for 
some  time  previous  to  setting  out.  For  the  full  space  of  a 
fortnight  further  he  continued  to  enjoy  perfect  health ;  dudog 
which  period  I  ascertained  that  he  never  made  any  complaint 
among  his  comrades ;  and  that  down  to  the  very  day.  on 
which  be  fell  sick  he  had  regularly  taken  his  food  in  such 
quantity  as  a  natural  appetite  and  a  strong  healthy  maa 
require. 

.  The  supposition  that  all  this  mischief  took  place  at  once  is 
quite  inaamissible.  In  the  first  instance  the  stomach  would 
not  have  obtained  the  accommodation  which  it  was  fotuid 
after  death  to  occupy  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  while  the  natoral 
volume  of  the  lung  was  there.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  lung  (in  whatever  way  or  from  whatever  cause  it  hap- 
pened) having  wasted  to  comparative  nothina,  left  its  natural 
residence  unoccupied  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  stomach  burst  through  a  preternatural  opening 
(either  recent  or  of  long  standing,)  in  the  diaphragm;  and 
becoming  immedifitely  strangulated  in  that  opening,  occa- 
sioned the  symptoms  that  preceded  and  were  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  said,  and  must  be  assumed  as  data,  that  a  shturp- 
pointed  weapon,  of  a  length  adequate  .to  traverse  the  apace  in 
question^  entered  the  thorax^  passed  through  .the  substance  of 
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the  lang,  and  perforated  the  * diaphragm.  One  of  the  first 
internal  consequences  of  this  violent  outrage  upon  parts  of 
3uch  vital  importance,  must  have  been  the  opposition  of  the 
soft  and  convex  surface  of  the  stomach  to  the  lacerated  mem« 
brane  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  At  first  this  may  have 
acted  as  a  dressing  or  tent,  with  the  combined  effect  of  pre* 
venting  haemorrhage  and  adhesion,  and  promoting  cicatriza- 
tion ;  eventually  establishing  a  ring  or  permanent  opening  in 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  diaphragm.  We  know  that 
the  intestines  are  ever  ready  to  protrude  through  any  opening 
in  thefr  containing  parts.  This  orifice  in  the  diaphragm, 
therefore,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  a  gastric  hernia,  the 
stomach  passed  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  became  strangulated. 

An  objection  to  sudden  rupture  has  been  offered,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  lung,  the  force  of  whose  resistance  in  its 
natural  state  would  have  opposed  the  advance  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  all  probability  have  occasioned  much  uneasiness.  This 
organ,  however,  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was  found  in 
an  extremely  collapsed  state.  Interpreting  this  upon  the 
principle  of  absorption,  we  can  conceive  that  as  it  diminished 
in  bulk,  and  abandoned  its  natural  position,  the  stomach  gra- 
dually extended  itself  upwards,  until  the  whole  of  its  capacity 
having  passed  through  the  orifice,  the  common  consequence 
of  hernia,  stangulation  took  place,  and  proved  fatal.  It  is 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  remark  how  fully  the  symptoms 
which  came  on  previous  to  death  are  explained  Jby  the  dissec- 
tiofk  t  nor  would  it  answer  any  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  this  transposition  of  the  stomach,  if 
strangulation  had  not  taken  place.  The  supposition  that  this 
might  not  have  taken  place  until  some  time  after  the  protru- 
sion of  the  stomach  was  completed,  appears  totally  inad- 
missible. 

A  preparation  6f  the  parts  concerned  in  this  extraordinary 
derangement  was  made  ny  the  gentleman  in  whose  hands  the 
case  more  properly  occurred,  but  by  some  accident  or  other 
was  lost. 


III. 

Cflfc  of  Delirium  Tremens,  in  which  the  Use  of  Opium  was 
conspicuously  beneficial.  By  R.  Southam,  M.D.,  of 
Buckingham. 

I  WAS  desired  on  the  27th  of  July  last  to  see  T.  W.,  about 
thirty-three  years  of  aee :  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally indulging  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  I  found 
him  very  much  agitated,  talking  very  fast,  and  rather  inco- 
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berently;  his  hands  were  moist  with  perspiration,  tccodN 
panied  with  great  tretnor;  pube  80;  tongue  covered  with 
moist  white  fur :  he  had  complained  of  being  unwell  for  a 
day  or  two,  with  slight  pain  in  the  head,  which  had  increased 
the  preceding  evenine,  and  during  the  night  became  so  vio- 
lent, attended  with  deliriam,  that  a  Surgeon  had  been  called 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  who  abstracted  about  tweWe 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  by  cupping, 
which  almost  instantly  relieved  the  pain  in  the  head  :  ne  had 
likewise  taken  a  dose  of  ext.  coloc.  comp.  and  hjdrare.  sub* 
inur. ;  and  afterwards  a  sdlution  of  magnea.  suiph.  He  now 
(one  P.  M.)  complained  of  a  return  of  the  pais  in  his  head; 
tLS  the  purgative  medicines  he  had  taken  in  the  morning  were 
then  operating,  I  directed  his  feet  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  a  doth  wetted  with  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  be 
Applied  to  the  head ;  after  which  the  pain  in  the  head  abated^ 
and  he  became  much  calmer.  About  seven  in  the  evening  1 
met  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  cupped  h\m  in  the  mom^ 
ing ;  the  pain  in  the  head  and  delirium  had-  then  returned 
with  more  violence  than  when  I  first  saw  him  :  as  it  appeared 
clearly  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
him  a  draught  with  tinct.  opii  iflxx.  (by  measure)  dtia  quaqiie 
bora :  the  head  was  directed  to  be  shaved,  and  kept  con* 
stantly  covered  with  doths  wetted  with  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  became  warm,  and  a 
blister  to  be  applied  between  the  shoulders. 

Next  mornmg,  ^8th,  eight  A.  M.,  I  was  inibrmed  he  bad 
had  some  quiet  sleep  in  the  nipbt;  he  was  then  more  calm 
and  composed  than  the  preceding  evening;  poise  80;  skin 
soft;  tongue  as  before,  covered  with  morst  white  fur;  less 
treofor  in  the  hands,  and  not  so  dammy  with  perspiration  : 
had  taken  four  doses  of  the  tinct.  opii,  which  was- now  di- 
rected to  be  repeated  eveicy  four  hours  through  the  dny,  and 
to  take  occasionally  a  cupful  of  beef-tea.  Eight  P.M.  Has 
been  more  composed  during  the  day ;  but  completns  ocet- 
sionally  of  seeing  different  objects,  as  dogs,  8ic.  movingaboot 
the  room  :  repeat  tinct.  opii  4tis  horis. 

Sgth,  eight  A.  M.  Has  passed  rather  a  comfortable  night; 
not  so  agitated  this  morning ;  pulse  80 ;  having  had  no  stool 
since  the  operation  of  the  purgative  medicines  on  the  CTxb, 
a  common  clyster  was  directed  to  be  given :  repeat  tioct 
opii  4tis  horis.  Eight  P.M.  Has  had  a  copious  evacuation 
from  the  clyster,  and  in  every  respect'  better:  contioQe 
tinct.  opii. 

30ih,  eight  A.M.  Has  had  a  comfortable  night,  with  some 
refreshin|^  sleep ;  head  free  irom  pain,  and  auite  ratioaai :  the 
tinct.  opii  was  now  directed  to  be  repealea  eveiy  six  bcmra. 
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JBieU  P.M.  Not  q^aite  so  well  this  eveoiog;  head  uneasjj 
and  talks  incoherently ;  the  medicine  was  therefore  ordered 
to  be  repeated  every  four  hours. 

51st,  eight  A.M.  Has  had  some  sleep  in  the  night,  and 
appears  better  this  morning :  repeat  tinct.  opii  4tis  horis. 
Eight  P.M.  No  delirium ;  pain  in  the  head  abated :  con* 
tiaoe^ 

August  1st,  eight  A.M.  Has  bad  some  refreshing  sleep  in 
the  night,  and  in  every  respect  better  this  morning.  Eight 
P*  M.  continues  to  recover. 

As  there  was  little  variation  after  this  time,  it  would  be 
tedious  to  report  each  successive  day :  it  may  therefore  be 
safficient  to  add  that  he  continued  progressively  to  recover : 
the  cold  applications  to  the  head  were  used  whenever  the 
pain  or  delirium  appeared  to  require  it|  and  with  evident 
•dvantage :  the  tinct.  opii  was  repeated  night  and  morning 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after.  During  Uie  space  of  six 
days  the  patient  took  Jiss  of  tinct.  opii:  although  imine;* 
diate  reliet  was  experienced  in  the  first  wstance  by  cupping, 
yet  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation,  being 
of  opinion  that  even  if  a  little  present  relief  should  be  oh* 
tsined  from  the  most  urgent  symptoips,  yet  that  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  greater  future  mischief;  and  the  result  has, 
I  think,  justified  the  practice. 

IV. 

Can  of  an  extensive  Fracture  of  the  Cranium.  IRj 
W.  Stay  ELY,  Surgeon,  Bideford,  Devon* 

Jaivb  HosKiN,  c&tat.  1 1  years,  daughter  of  Mary  Hoskid, 
washerwoman,  Falmouth,  on  the  moruing  of  the  25th  of 
August,  18179  whilst  in  the  act  of  hanging  a  large  quilt  on  a 
line  from  tl)e  window,  15  feet  in  height  from  the  ground, 
fell  from  thence  in  consequence  of  the  quilt  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  as  it  was  just  removed  from  the  tub ;  and 
being  overbalanced  she  fell  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  (the 
heigjbt  above  mentioned)  and  from  the  fall,  in  consequence  of 
the  pavement  in  the  court  containing  large  rough  pebble 
stones,  the  whole  of  the  superior  part  of  the  cranium  was  beat 
in.  The  friends  being  at  that  time  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  considering  that  it  might  be 
ooihii^  more  than  a  common  contusion,  sent  for  Mr.  Fox, 
«orgeoo  of  that  town,  to  attend  the  girl.  Mr.  Fox  being 
absent  in  the  country,  induced  them  to  send  at  my  lodgings 
pn  shore,  and  on  pi^  arrival  I  foupd  the  ^irl  sitting  upi  but  not. 
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as  I  should  have  expected  from  such  an  extensive  fractare, 
either  in  a  state  of  insensibility  or  a{K)plectic  stertor ;  nor  was 
there  any  difRculty  of  breathing,  or  loss  of  volnntary  motion, 
tremors,  or  convulsions :  although  previous  to  the  operation 
being  complete  she  became  insensible,  with  sickness;  bat 
these  were  tiie  only  symptoms  that  accompanied  this  fracture, 
her  pulse  being  also  regular.  On  my  placing  her  in  a  chair, 
by  inspection  I  found  an  immense  coagulum  of  blood,  three 
inches  in  circumference,  and  by  subsequent  examination  and 
scalping,  that  the  junction  of  the  two  ossa  parietalia,  forming 
the  sagittal  suture,  was  completely  bent  in  by  the  fall:  and 
on  further  inspection,  by  scalping,  that  the  fracture  extended 
as  far  as^the  left  orbit,  and  backwards  to  the  occipital  ridge. 
From  its  extent  I  certainly  thought  that  the  girl  had  no 
chance  of  recovery  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  leading  symp- 
toms indicating  compression,  being  at  that  time  absent, 
which  afterwards  only  appeared  by  her  being  at  intervals, 
during  the  application  of  the  trephine,  incoherent,  accom- 
panied  by  vomiting,  arising  from  the  sympathy  of  the  par 
vagum  with  the  stomach,  I  was,  under  these  circumr 
stances,  induced  to  hope,  in  a  trifling  measure,  for  success ; 
and  accordingly,  as  she  was  a  full  heavy  girl,  bled  her  very 
freely.  I  then  had  her  removed  to  a  table,  secured  by  four 
people,  and  performed  the  operation  by  trepanning  her  on 
each  side  of  the  ossa  parietalia,  including  a  part  of  the 
depressed  portion ;  and  by  means  of  Mr.  Hey  s  improved 
saws,  I  was  enabled  to  remove  twenty-six  large  pieces  of  bone 
from'  the  depression,  which  occupied  me  from  nine  to  three. 
Just  as  I  had  completed  the  operation  (being  then  under 
sailing  orders,)  my  professional  duty  obliged  me  to  go  on 
board,  and  at  4  o^clock  the  same  afternoon  I  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  subsequent  care  of  the  case,  such  as 
dressing  the  wound,  devolved  on  Mr.  Fox  (a  most  respectable 
'surgeon  of  Falmouth),  who  witnessed  the  operation ;  and  from 
him  I  learnt  again,  on  my  return  to  England,  that  the  girl  was 
alive  and  well,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  large  exfoliations 
had  taken  place.  It  was  eighteen  weeks  before  the  wound 
liealed  from  this  cause ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  having 
taken  at  times  large  doses  of  aperient  medicines,  such  as 
acammony  and  calomel,  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan  being 
regularly  enforced,  she  is  now  perfectly  recovered. 

My  object  for  wishing  the  insertion  of  this  case,  and 
recovery,  from  such  an  extensive  fracture,  is,  that  it  may  at 
all  times  be  a  stimulus  for  the  young  practitioner  to  proceed, 
nnd  never  to  despair,  however  great  the  depression  may  be,  or 
however  extensive  the  fracture. 
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Appendix  to  Dr.  Walkeb's  Paper  on  the  Topography  of 
HuddersfUla^  S^c. 

The  following  is  a  very  incomplete  list  of  the  more  rare 
lepidopterous  insects  of  this  district,  transmitted  to  me  hj 
a  very  able  entomologist ;  who  has,  however,  omitted  the 
insertion  of  several  species  of  more  general  occurrence,  as 
not  of  sufficient  interest  to  form  a  part  of  this  list.  The 
arrangement  is  from  Haworth's  "  Lepidoptera  Britannica."  " 

Papilio  napi 

 cardamines. 

Edusa. 


  rharani. 

  Hyperanthus. 

  Pamphilus. 

  Id. 

  cardui. 

 ^  Seniele. 

  Galathea. 

  I^losgera. 

  ^geria. 

  C.  album. 

  Polychloros. 

'  Antiopa. 
•   Atalanta. 

■  Paphia. 

  Aglaia. 

  Euphrosyne. 

■  Silene. 

  Dictynna. 

  Artemis. 

  Lucina. 

  quercus. 

  Phlaeas. 

 Icarus. 

  Adouis. 

  Sylvanus. 

  Linea. 

  Tages. 

Sphinx  Atropos.  ^ 
—  convolvuli. 

Elpenor. 
  ocellata. 

■  popuU. 

— — .  stellatarujn. 


Zygsena  filipendulas 
Bombyx  Pavonia. 

 quercus. 

.  '  ■  -  rubi. 
.  potatorius. 
 Vinulus. 

■  Cossus. 

 Bucephalus. 

 Caja. 

 r— plantagineus* 

 Libatricus. 

■  —  treraulus. 

.  ziczacus. 

 coryli. 

 • —  furculus. 

 salicinus. 

 antiquus. 

Hepialus  humuli. 
Noctua  Pronuba. 

—  typica. 

—  aprilina. 
  meticulosa. 

—  trilinea. 
Phytometra  Chrysites. 

— — -  interrogationis 
ofHawortb. 

 Iota. 

— —  arbuti* 
Geometra  betularia. 

  sambucaria. 

 ^  tbymiaoa. 

Phalsna  ulroata. 
Pyralis  urticalis. 
Tortrix  viridaria. 
Alucita  pentadactyla, 

—  pterodactyla. 
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VI. 

On  Sanaparilla*.   Bj  Richaed  Battlby,  Chemist^  Su:., 
Fore  Street. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  experience  which  thePro^ 
fession^  both  Medical  and  Surgical*  have  bad  of  the  qualities 
of  sarsaparilla,  medical  Judgment  is  still  divided  respecting 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  It  will*  therefore,  probablj 
be  considered  fortunate  if  the  sround  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  can  be  satisfactorily  Explained. 

In  surgical  practice,  indeed,  the  credit  of  sarsapariDa  bas 
more  uniformly  been  maintained,  perhaps  because  Surgeons 
are  more  frequently  called  upon  to  seek  the  means  which 
increase  the  restorative  powers  of  the  body,  when  reduced  by 
the  various  accidents,  and  by  the  class  of  diseases  on  which 
they  are  more  particularly  consulted. 

it  is  well  known,  however,  that  even  the  ablest  Surgeons, 
notwithstanding  their  uniform  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  medicine,  have  yet  doubted  whether  the  ordinary  mode  of 
preparing  it  was  best  calculated  to  preserve  its  essential  pro- 
perties ; .  hence  some  have  been  led  to  prescribe  sarsaparilla  in 
the  inconvenient  and  bulky  form  of  powder,  hoping,  amongst 
the  useless,  at  least  to  retain  the  efficacious  parts. 

In  the  course  of  my  attention  to  the  preservation  and  pre- 
paration of  medicines  in  their  active  forms,  I  have  been  in-* 
duced  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  root ;  and  I  can  assert,  as 
the  result  of  direct  experiment,  that  its  medical  properties 
reside,  exclusively,  in  the  cortical  part ;  and  that  sucn  proper«f 
ties  may  effectually  be  disengaged  by  cold  infusion  in  water; 
the  root  thus  treated  becoming  a  tasteless  and  inert  substance. 
It  follows  that  when  the  cortical  part  has  been  materially  in- 
jured, or  when,  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicine,  the  lig« 
neous  part  of  the  root  has  been  chiefly  regarded,  the  remedy 
po  prepared  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  Mrholly,  ineffi- 
cacious. Various  modes  of  improving  on  the  simple  infusion 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  pracUtioners ;  and  i  find 
that  an  elegant  preparation  is  produced  by  infusing  the  per- 
Ject  ro^  in  coid  lime-water ;  a  menstruum  particularly  calco- 

*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Battley 
for  the  present  eommunication  ;  and  that  we  shall  always  have  a  par- 
ticular gratification  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  Papers  trhich  be 
inay  be  good  enovj^  to  forward  to  us.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
the  present  day  of  scepticism  and  simplifying,  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  analysis  and  constituent  parts  of  the  medicines  which 
fire  used  in  practice. — Edit. 
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luted  to  improTe  its  medical  properties  when  admiaistered  to 
djspcptic  patients. 

Tbe  component  parts  of  sarsaparilla,  as  far  as  1  have  been 
Able  to  ascertain  theoiy  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  commam* 
cation. 

P.S.  The  Editors  of  tbe  Mbdtcal  Refo»itoiiy  have  oc- 
(5asionaIIj  noticed  a  preparation  which  I  have  introduced  to 
the  Profe^ion ;  a  component  part  of  opium  dissolved  hi 
Water,  under  the  name  of  liquor  opii  sed»tivus.  I  shall 
Aortfy  have  occasion  to  offer  some  further  remarks  on  ebb 
rabject.  I  am  in  possession  of  various  documents  both  from 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  highest  rank,  agreeing,  in  thd 
main,  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  very  extraordinarj  power,  at 
irell  when  externally  applied  as  when  internally  administered* 
These  testimoniies  will  induce  me  to  claim  for  it  the  eameal 
attention  of  the  ProfSnsion,  as  a  medicine  acting  powerfully 
on  the  nerrous  system,  and  more  directly  sedative  than  any 
other  preparation  of  opium,  and  consequently  affi>fding  tnora 
complete  rdief  in  the  very  extensive  class  of  diseases  of  irri- 
tation. 


VII. 

On  the  Contagion  hy  which  it  is  believed  Fever  is  excited.  By 
John  Mitchell,  M.D. 

[The  following  article  on  the  non-contagious  nature  of  Fever,  \s  aa  eicerpc; 
tninsUted  from  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  by  Johh  MrrcHELL,  M.D.,  de 
Febrihtu  Conlinmt,  et  praeipui  de  MedelU  in  tit  mthibendis.  It  is  pvo- 
per  to  mention  that  Dr.  Mitchell  puhlished  hie  Thesis  so  fer  back  as  180% 
<m  gradutttiiis  as  Doctor  of  Physic  at  the  Universit;]^  of  Edinburgh,  where^ 
It  the  time,  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  considered  very  heterodox. 
Although  it  is  rarely  that  productions  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  appear 
beyond  the  occasion  they  were  intended  to  serve,  yet  as  the  subject  now 
ttcites  much  public  attention,  from  the  inqviry  lately  institutea  in  Pae- 
liamaat  into  &e  vali^y  of  the  doctrines  respecting  contagion  in  Fever 
tod  Plague,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  laws  regarding  Quarantine,  we 
trust  it  win  not  prove  unacceptable  to  our  Readers  to  be  presented  with 
a  fkitMbI  translation  of  the  article  in  question,  as  it  exhibits  a  concise 
xkn  df  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  anti-coHtagbaasts.] 

Mah Ty  as  it  has  been  often  said,  are  tbe  false  theories  and 
•appositions'  which  have  ejfiisted  amongst  Physicians  with 
mpcct  to  ftfver,  and  many  still  exist.  But  none  seem  to  me 
mote  coRspicDOtts  or  worthy  of  notice  here  than  that  about 
eotitaipon,  which  some  will  haye  to  be  the  chief  and  most  fre- 
quent; others  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  continued  feyer. 
Early  in  my  studies,  and  before  habit  or  prejudice  bad  fami^ 
Uariiled  and  giyen  theit  indelible  sanction  to  any  theory  or 
optmon,  haying  been  brought  into  a  situation  where  it  was  my 
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lot  to  see,  aild  my  duty  to  scrutinise,  into*  innumerable  ia- 
stances  of  the  disease,  I  soon  became  convinced  of  the  falsity 
of  the  latter  of  these  opinions,  which  from  what  I  had  read 
as  well  as  been  taught,  I  otherwise  might  have  adopted.  In 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  it  was  my  duty  daily  i 
to  attend  on  many  labouring  under  fever,  who  had  not 
been  nigh  either  a  person  or  place  from  whom  or  whence  tbej 
could  have  been  supposed  to  catch  such  contagion;  while 
causes  quite  adequate  without  it  seemed  manifestly  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  disease  in  them.  A  striking  example  of  this 
fact  was  furnished  by  the  militarv  who  happened  at  any  time 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Castle  of  £dinburgn,  of  whom  a  consi- 
derable proportion,  and  generally  the  most  severe,  of  oar 
fever  cases  was  made  up.  The  patients  from  thb  place,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  their  complaints,  almost  uni- 
formly answered  that  they  had  caught  them  from  cold  while 
on  guard  during  the  night.  In  the  forenoon,  in  perfect  health 
and  strength,  these  soldiers  had  gone  to  the  guard-house,  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  during  the  night  large  fires  are 
kept.  For  the  short  time  they  remain  in  it  they  generally 
indulge  themselves  in  sleep,  stretched  out  along  the  seats 
or  boards ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  half  asleep  and  half  roasted, 
they  are  called  upon,  each  in  his  turn,  to  take  their  appointed 
^tions  without  doors,  where  exposed  to  the  cold,  wind,  rain, 
and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  they  have  not  long 
remained  until  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  seized  them. 

This  fact,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  could  not 
•fiiil  easily  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  unprejudiced  person  widi  | 
respect  to  the  miversal  influence  of  contagion ;  and  I  was 
hence  induced  to  think  upon,  and  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
.subject.  In  a  few  of  the  above  cases,  and  of  others  admitted, 
it  might  be  argued,  as  I  confess  I  indeed  did  at  the  time,  that 
-contagion  ^ave  origin  to  them,  from  the  circumstance  that  one 
or  more  ol  the  family  from  whence  the  sick  persoli  had  been 
brought,  laboured  under  fever,  or  at  least  that  he  had  been 
accidentally  near  a  febrile  patient.  But  niy  general  know- 
ledge in  medicine  increasing,  and  having  daily  before  my  eyes 
how  few  these  cases  were,  and  on  the  other  band  how  great 
the  proportion  was  of  these  to  whom  we  could  not  even  in  this 
way  trace  contagion ;  for  instance^  the  military  we  have  men- 
tioned from  the  C^astle;  others  suddenly  seizea  with  fever  ia 
the  open  field  while  reaping  during  harvest  time,  with  many 
other  sporadic  cases :  and  to  this,  Uiat  I  had  never  seen  a  fair 
instance  of  any  person  in  the  Infirmary,  either  nurses  or  the 
sick  of  other  diseases  in  a  state  the  most- predisposed  to  catch 
fever,  having  been'  infected  from  their  attending  on  or  being 
about  those  labouring  under  it;  particularly  that  I  mjrsdf  in 
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the  coarse  pf  near  three  years  had  nerer  been  affected  with 
this  disease  by  my  attendance  on  feirer  patients,  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  ndtwithstanding  that  I  had  been  repeatedly 
and  successively  called  from  my  warm  bed  during  the  night 
time  to  the  fever  ward^  when  quite  cold  and  shivering,  with  my 
rest  broken,  and  my  spirits  depressed,  I  remained  br  the 
bedside  of  the  patient  administering  to  him  wine  ana  cor- 
dials, and  doing  what  else  he  stood  in  need  of,  sometimes 
in  contact  with  him,  slowly  drawing  off  his  water  by 
the  catheter:  nor,  that  amongst  the  Russian  sick,  then  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Infirmary  from  the  ships  iiji  Lrith 
Roads,  I  had  taken  no  harm ;  al^ough  quite  fatigued^  1  had 
frequently  of  an  evening  to  take  account  of  six,  seven,cr  more 
cases;  examining  the  st^te  of  the  skin^  pulse,  tongue,  odour 
of  breath,  and  other  matters  which  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  report  in  writincr,  besides  now  and  then  jlending  my 
hand  in  stripping  off  their  clothes,  and  getting  them  com- 
fortably laid  in  bed:  lastly,  considering  that  it  was  the 
decided  opinion  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  ame  Physician  under 
whom  I  acted,  that  although  be  had  been  Pfaysichin  to  the 
Royal  infirmary  for  many  years,  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
infections  fever  in  it.  From  such  considerations,  I  say,  i  lost 
my  faith  in  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  febrile  conta- 
gion ;  and  now,  so  far  from  believing  it  to  be  the  chief  and 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  fever,  after  attentively  con- 
sidering the  subject,  i  am  firmly  persuaded  that  such  a  thing 
does  not  e]|ist. 

But  however  I  myself  may  thus  have  had  reason  to  be 
well  convinced  of.  th^  fact,  neither  my  scanty  stock  of 
materials,  my  inexperience  in  arranging  them^  nor  the 
limits  of  this  Essay  permit,  that  I  shall  convince  others 
of  it,  by  bringing  forward  a  fjall  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  febrile  contagion.  This  is  a  doctrine  than  which  there  is 
no  assumed,  and  gratuitous  principle  in  medicine  that  has 
longer  and  more  extensively  kept  its  ground,  none  whose 
admisnon  has  so  well  accorded  with  every  theory  and  bypo- 
thesU  of  the  time,  and  none  which  has  had  in  its  turn  more 
plausible  reasoning  fumishe<l*it  from  all.-  Indeed  it  would 
seem  as  if  Physicians  of  all  and  every  sect  had  united  them- 
selves in  finding  arguments  to  support  it. 

But  let  us  only  give  up  the  term  coniagiorf,  a  term  npteaning 
nothing,  and  such  as  Fordyce  would  emphatically  say  is  only 
useful  to  fix  a  word  for  a  matter  in  our  minds ;  how  contra- 
dictory, absurd,  and  whimsical,  will  the  qualities,  and  every 
thing  said  about  the  Proteus  appear  to  us!  Until  ahont  a 
century  ago,  whenever  an  epidemic  appeared  in  this  country, 
nnportcd  contagion  was  resorted  to  for  its  origin.  Phyri« 
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ciaDs  looked  for  no  other  cause ;  nor  did  it  matter  how  great  a 
difference  there  was  between  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  io 
the  place  from  which  and  lhat  to  which  it  was  imported  ;  aad 
every  fever  arising  in  a  person  as  well  then  as  when  not 
epidemic,  but  sporadic,  was  thus  never  imputed  to  any  other 
cause  than  contagion,  or  having  been  nigh  another  labouring 
under  it.  Such  a  supposition  was  supported  by  the  most 
ridiculous  reasoning,  reasoning  which  reconcilea  the  most 
opposite  facts,  and  to  them  explained  every  difficulty.  Every 
Author  had  his  favourite  mode  of  conveyance  for  this  con- 
tagion ;  and  the  most  whimsical  and  far-fetched  ^emed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  obtain  the  greatest  belief.  Clotb,  old 
timber,  goods,  merchandise,  and  cattle  of  various  descriptions 

Jielded,  in  one  instaoce,  the  palm  in  point  of  credit,  to 
dead's  pedlars'  packs  and  tailorsV  boxes,  by  which  alone 
whole  cities  were  held  to  have  been  depopulated  and  .  made 
desolate.  Once  imported,  Physicians  kept  up,  as  it  were,  the 
farce,  by  explaining  the  action  of  contagion.  For  it  either  at 
once  got  activity;  or  if  it  did  not,  it  lay  pent  up  during  frosty 
weather,  in  old  houses,  adhering  to  the  walls,  or  perhaps 
frozen  in  the  ice  until  the  spring,  warm  weather,  or  a  thaw 

Save  it  vigour  and  activity :  during  the  «ummer  again  it 
y  harmless  until  cold  weatner  had  concentrated  it,  until  wet 
weather  bad  diluted  and  given  form  to  it,  until  dry  weather 
had  permitted  its  ascension,  volatilization,  and  evaporation, 
until  it  had  assimilated  the  air  to  its  own  nature,  until  a 
peculiar  unknown  state  of  this  had  concurred  with  its  opera- 
tion ;  or,  finally,  until  time  itself  should  have  had  the  effect  of 
generating  it. 

.  But  when  at  length  the  fancy  for  this  imported  contagion 
began  to  decline,  at  least  when  Physicians  began  to  seek 
for  the  sources  of  contagion  generating  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  places  in  which  they  happened,  besides  having  recourse  to 
similar  explanations  to  give  activity  to  it,  as  they  used  when 
imported,  they  ad vancea  others  not  less  absurd,  and  found  the 
-origin  of  it,  thus  home-manufactured,  in  every  sort  of  matter. 
Whales  cast  ashore,  cattle  killed,  slaughter-houses,  small  fish 
in  the  Adriatic  sea,  locusts,  a^  other  animal  matter,  from 
various  circumstances  becoming  putrid,  the  effluvia  of  rotten 
hemp,  flax,  prunes,  olives,  almonds,  capers,  coffee,  cabbage, 
onions,  and  black  pepper,  make  some  of  the  causes  most 
generally  fixed  on.  It  is  Beuedictus,  I  think,  who  tells  us, 
tnat  the  shaking  an  old  feather-bed  at  VWatislau,  which  had 
lain  by  many  years,  raised  a  plague  that  destroyed  no  less 
than  five  thousand  persons  in  twelve  weeks. 

With  as  little  hesitation  and  difficulty  did  Physicians  trace 
tbe*  origin  of  every  sporadic  case  of  fever ;  and  perhaps  their 
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tophistry  in  this  respect,  at  the  present  daj,  receives 
more  implicit  credit  than  the  suspicious  origins  mentioned 
above  for  epidemics.     Such  mm  Paracelsus's  notion  of 
this  all^powerfal  agent,  febrile  contagion,  that  he  firmly 
believed  the  disease  could  be  communicated  by  imprecation, 
or  that  a  person  labouring  under  a  fever  bad  the  power  of 
bewitching  bis  neighbour  with  it;  somewhat  similar  to  a 
notion  of  an  eminent  Physician,  Dr.  Ash,  who  maintained 
SmalUpox  were  infectious  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
Perhaps  -in  a  few  years  hence,  scarce  less  wonderful  and 
incredible  than  these  notions  will  appear  the  many  stories 
that  have  been  told,  and  at  the  present  day  are  believed  as 
Gospel.   Thus,  Forestus  tells  us  of  a  man  who  was  seized ' 
with  the  plague  from  only  putting  his  hand  into  an  old  trunk ; 
Fracastorios,  that  twenty-five  Germans  di^d  of  the  plague, 
infected  by  putting  on  one  after  another  an  old  leathern  coaf; 
Boccacio,  that  two  hogs  fell  into  convulsions,  and  died 
within  an  hour,  only  by  tearing  and  snuffing  at  some  ragged 
garo^eots  which  bad  been  worn  by  a  man  who  had  died  ot  the 
plague.   All  that  ever  was,  and  still  for  the  modt  part  is, 
loqaired  of  a  fever  patient,  is,  Whether  any  of  the  family  from 
whence  he  comes  are  ill  ?  Whether  he  had  been  near  a  person 
ill  of  fever^  or  any  other,  who,  although  retaining  good  healtb| 
bad?    It  is  ten  to  one  but  some  of  these  incidenls  have 
happened,  a^d  thus  the  Physician  rests  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  agency  of  contagion.    Upon  such  a  suppo* 
sition,  however,  it  is  plam  that  almost  no  person  could  escape 
fever;  as  a  Ph3'sician,  for  instance^  must  carry  it  always  about 
him,  and,  like  the  fabulous  tree,  .the  Bohan  upas,  he  would 
poison  and  infect  every  one  whom  he  approached*  But 
sbould  a  person  altogether  insulated,  without  the  possibility  of 
having  been  even  thus -exposed  to  contagion,  be  seized  with 
fever,  bUudly  determined  to  take  the  eiistence  of  it  for 
granted,  we  are  then  told  that  it  is  itself  bred  in  the  body. 
Thai  reasons  the  celebrated  Lind f'^  We  should  never  give 
a  negative  to  contagion ;  the  difficulties  attending  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  infection,  and  the  influence  of 
various  causes  in  its  operation  are  great,  and  it  should  always 
therefore  be  suspected*   Countries  and  cities  might  have 
e8ca|)ed  the  dreadful  scourge  of  pestilence  had  an  alarm  been 
taken,  and  the  feyer  at  its  first  breaking  forth  been  deemed 
contagious."   To  reply  surely  to  such  reasoning,  is  like  the 
impossibility  of  arguing  with  a  madman  against  his  own 
raviogs,  or  with  a  person  who  should  assert  the  moon  was 
a  glol^e  of  cheese.  1  could  uot  hope  to  convince  and  bring  to 
his  lenses  the  one  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  he  willadmit  nothing 
but  Yihnt  tb«  matter  refuses,  a  demonstrative  n^ative  proofs 
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Ab  t&  \thf»  petumf  I  shovU  etrtatolr  be  jettified  in  limmii^ 
lbttimKa|»ro6aiirf»  of  the  aasertioD  od  bioMelf;  adderery  aopit- 


iu  exiftteKC.  But  unfoctooatetjr  for  them,  ncnwithstanMRAg 
sll.tb^  aucntioo  to  aAdreseaaroh  for  it,  so  fer  froiii  being  abfe 
totflhovr  M  it|  to  prore  its  exisleocey  or  telt  us  what  it  h,  fbcqr 
know  not  even,  its  qualiCtes,  some  asserting  ond  thing  ^aboiit  i^ 
Asd  some  another,  so  as  to  endow  it  with  the  most  oppostfe. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  of  an  anima!,  some  a  vegetable, 
aoBM  of  a  mineral  nalnre,  and  some  of  oU  these.  Some  throk 
k  b  awinmlcuiiB.  Again  some  will  bafve  the  4|nanthy  neces* 
jary  for  infection  and  its  sphere  of  action  great,  others  small, 
onbers  in  any  qnantity  and  at  aov  dtsiance,  and  others  by 
contact  alone.  Some  think  its  mode  of  operatioD  is  by  being 
reoeived  into  the.  stomach,  some  by  being  inhaied  by  the 
lungs,  some  by  its  affecting  the  nerves  ^of  the  shin,  some  fay 
.being,  transmitted  tfaroagb  the  absorbents,  and  some  by  aft 
these  Ways.  Lastly,  some  will  have  it  to  prddnce  its  ellects 
.instantaneously,  some  at  staled  and  regular  periods,  aod 
aomd  say  it  will  lurk  in  the  system  and  excite  fever  at  sny 
/iistaace  ,of  time,  God  knows  how  long.  After  stating  these 
jabsurdities,  I  might  be  idlowed  to  conclnde  that  we  know  of 
Wauob.  thing  as  febrile  contagion. 

. .  .1  shall,  however,  prooeed  a  Httle  farther,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  aigument,  admit,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  existence  of  this 
4M>ntagiott  as  the  cause  of  every  epidemic  and  of  every  fever 
thai  occurs;  and  I  shall  contrast  it  with  one  of  the  other  con- 
tagion, e.  g»  the  Smaltpox.  It  will  clearly  be  seen  how  little 
Unalc^y  tli^re  subsists  between  the  two  contagions.  First  thea 
.with  respect  to  the  smalUpoz.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  no 
.Other  matter  or.  cause  will  produce  the  disease  in  any  one, 
ajtcept  itS:  own  peculiar  contagion;  that  this  cmitagion  is 
.brought  from  and  carried  to  any  place,  even  the  most  distant; 
there  infecting ;  that  in  climates  the  most  different,  the  dii^ 
ease  thus  produced  exhil»ts  the  aelf-same  appearances, 
affecting  at  stated  periods,  after  exposure  or  inoculation,  aad 
once,  produced,  running  its  course  in  a  regubr  manner, 
exhibiting  on  the  sane  days  of  the  complaint  retfpeotivriy 
its  more  reasarkable  phenomena;  that  during  life  the  disesse 
yriU  not  again  recur;  and,  fiaalljjr,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
to  whom  the  mattei;  has  been  fairly  applied  escapes  catcblo^ 
ihe^jdisease,  provided  he  has  not  already  had  it,  or  does  act 
|iA..tbe  time  of  its  application  labour  under  some  general 
affection  of  the  system,  whose  cause  is  more  powerful  thaa 
thin  coo^i^poa,.  which,  if  we  judge  from  the  mildness  of  d^ 
di»9afl|e  occasii^nal^  produced,  is  pot  veiy  much  sor 
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Im  the  «€cood  place,  wtlh  retpeef  to  fever  in  general ;  it  it 
to  be  obsen^,  that  altogether  different  are  the  circa  mstanoea. 
We  have  said  that  no  other  matter -exceot  the  varioloiis  coa«- 
tagioo  will  produce  the  disease;  and  or  oonseqisence  if  pre* 
cautioDs  were  used  Iq  avoid  exposure  to  it,  as  the  phlTaDthro* 

g'c  Haygartb  says,  it  would  in  time  be  entirely  extirpated^ 
lit  when  fevera  and  plagues  are  epidemic  in  a  country,  no 
precaatiM  that  can  be  used  by  shutting  oneself  up,  and 
Bfoiding  all  communication  with  the  infected,  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  person  being  seized  with  the  disorder ; 
which,  however,  be  ought  not  to  catch,  if  we  credit  some 
•nNgbtened  and  experimental  physicians,  who,  although  yet 
too  strong  in  their  prejudices  to  deny  the  existence  of  febrile 
eoatagion,  yet  maintain  that  it  infects  only  by  contact ;  an 
opinion  which  goes  far  to  strengthen  our  oMnn  arg^umenZ 
Mosely  tells  us,  roost  of  the  Capuchins,  the  Jesuits,  tbe 
HecoUets,  tbe  Observantines,  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
tbe  reformed  i^ugostines,  all  the  grand  Carmelites,  the 
grand  Trinitarians,  the  reformed  Trinitarians,  the  Monka 
of  Lorctto,  the  Dominicians,  and  the  grand  Atfgastines,  who 
kept  themselves  secluded  in  their  several  convents,  and  took 
every  precaution  to  avoid  the  plague  while  it  raged  at  Mar- 
seilles, perished  ,  by  it."  And  instances  of  a  similar  nature 
are  every  where  on  record.  To  explain,  however,  these  facts, 
WMi  show  the  existence  of  contagion,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
very  fo€Mt  conveyed  to  ihem  served  as  a  kind  of fomites  for  it. 
It  would  be  more  plausible  to  say  the  air  they  breathed 
became  infected  with  the  contagion  ;  but  this,  because  actual 
contact  with  the  sick  is  necessary,  will  not  suit  them.  Even 
.wtth ybmiVes,  however,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  bow  the  disease 
.abottld  be  produced ;  for  if  the  contagion  be  a  matter  having 
.a  strong  attraction,  for  the  substance  possessing  it,  where* 
loie  does  it  sd  readily  part  with  it  i  Again,  if  it  be  a  matter, 
10^  equally  is  the  imir^  mimma  supposed  to  produce  intei^ 
aittentf ;  but  who,  even  the  n»ost  zealous  contagionist,  ever 
serionsly  believed  that  incermittents  were  either  contagious, 
or  capable  of  commpnication  hjfomiie$1f  yet  no  reason  can 
be  sbiown  why  fomites  should  not  exist  as  well  in  the  case  of 
intermittent  as  of.contintied  fever,  since  by  the  hypothesis 
«aeh  is  matter.  Moreover,  various  causes,  besides  exposure  to 
a  person  affected  with  fever,  will  induce  the  disease,  allowinff 
for  one  moment  that  it  doeb  so.  S|>eaking  on  this  subject,  I 
have  already  bad  occasion  to  mention  a  few  of  tbe  causes 
blaaaed  for  epidemics.  We  know  for  certain  that  the  crews 
of  newly  bntlt  ships  are  remarkably  unhealthy,  chiefly  from 
iebrile diseases ;  yet  if  any  place  could  be  supposed  free  froiti 
cotttagioo,  xhef  opgbt   Mad  food  alone  and  famine  aie  likft. 
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wise  notable  for  producing  fevers.  Frank  tells  as,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  Buda,  being  besieged  and  obliged  to  use  bad 
food,  a  bad  putrid  fever  arose  amongst  them,  whilst  the  be- 
siegers, provided  with  every  plenty,  remained  free  from  it,  and 
did  so,  1  dare  say,  after  they  got  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
quered. Sir  John  Elliot  likewise  mentions  (see  Lind's  E^say 
on  preserving  the  Health  of  Europeans,)  that  Naples,  in  1764, 
furnished  an  example  of  the  roost  malignant  fever  from 
scarcity  of  food.  Lind,  in  his  second  book  on  Fevers  and 
Infections,  recites  several  cases  of  infection  (of  which  he  bad 
no  doubt,)  arising  from  other  causes  than  contagion.  The 
slightest  degree  of  infection  (says  he)  is  derived  from  the  bad 
smell  of  patients  labourinj?  under  inflammatory  diseases.  A 
lady  with  bilious  colic  affected  another  lady  passing  by  with 
tbtching  and  sickness,  continuing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a  nurse  with  a  fever,  cut  short,  however,  by  a  timely  emfetic/' 
The  same  slight  degree  of  infection  he  has  known  arise  from 
people  of  a  gross  habit,  labouring  under  other  complaints  as 
well  as  inflammatory.  He  states  likewise  cases  of  fever 
from  going  near  a  maniac,  from  putting  a  person  in  hit 
coffin,  and  from  small-pox.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  men« 
lions  some  bad  cases  of  continued  fever  in  the  production  of 
which  contagion  had  not  the  smallest  share.  And  Wfilan,  a 
sturdy  contagionist,  in  his  Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  London, 
confidently  affirms  that  the  slow  nervous  fever  of  Huxham(a 
species  very  frequent  in  this  place,  and  which  by  all  is  said  to 
be  contagious,)  neither  takes  its  origin  from  contagion,  nor 
becomes  infectious  in  its  course.  Many  examples  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  authors.  Some  even  contend,  that  ia 
children  and  youth  there  is  so  strong  a  predisposition  to  fevjer, 
that  it  alone  becomes  the  sole  cause ;  and  to  this  opinion, 
considering  the  delicate  and  curious  fabric  of  the  human  body, 
1  most  heartily  assent;  and  the  more  so  because  I  am 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  my  illustrious  preceptor.  Dr. 
Buiherford,  who,  in  one  of  those  conversations  which  i  have 
so  often  enjoyed  with  him,  and  which  have  so  often  opened 
new  truths  to  my  mind,  in  speaking  on  t^e  subject,  J  rememr 
ber  took  for  its  illustration  the  instance  of  Paronychia^  and 
inquired  where  was  the  exciting  cause  that  gave  origin  to  it. 

We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  Physicians  fell  when  they  attempted  to  support  the 
notion  of  exotic  contagion  being  the  cause  of  epidemics.  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  well  authenticated 
instance  of  an  epidemic  arising  from  such  a  cause.  If  we 
were  to  admit  such,  it  would  appear  singular  that  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  the  contagion  of  which,  judgjog 
from  its  cftccts,  must  be  in  a  degree  the  most  coocentratc<^ 
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nalignaot,  and  pestilentiali  has  never  once  been  imported  and 
raised  a  plague  here.    But  the  truth  is,  as  a  few  unprejudiced 
West  India  Practitioners  are  now  well  convinced  of,  that  even 
there  yellow  fever  is  not  a  contagious  disease.    Nay,  so  far 
from  contagion  of  fever  being  imported  to  one  country  or 
tribe  of  people  frorn  a  different,  we  are  told  that  if  people 
labouring  under  the  epidemic  prevalent  in  one  part  of  the 
same  country  are  removed  to  another  not  far  distant,  they 
communicate  the  infection  to  no  one.    Thus  Rush  speaking 
of  his  contagious  remitting  fever  of  Philadelphia,  says,  V  this 
fever  did  not  spread  in  tlie  country  when  carried  there  by 
persons  who  were  infected,  and  afterwards  died  of  it:"  and  io' 
another  place  he  observes,     during  four  times  it  occurred  ia 
Cbarlestown ;  in  no  one  instance^  according  to  Dr.  Linningv 
was  it  propagated  to  any  other  part  of  the  State."    The  cele^ 
brated  Dr.  Lindas  works  are  full  of  facts  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  so  also  are  Pringle'S|  and  a  variety  of  authors.    Even  ia 
the  noted  instances  of  contagion,  hackneyed  by  every  author 
in  proof  of  its  existence,  viz.  that  of  the  Blackhx)le  at  Cal- 
cutta, that  at  the  Oxford  assizes,  and  that  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  London,  the  sick  in  these  places  .communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  no  one.  Of  the  first  of  these,  no  person  doubts.  Of  the 
second,  we  learn  from  Lord  Bacon's  Natural  History,  that 
those  only  who  were  present  or  attended  business  sickened  on 
it  and  died.    And  of  the  last,  Pringle  gravely  tells  us,  "  this 
sickness,  as  far  as  was  known,  spread  no  farther,  there  being 
at  the  time  no  distemper  in  the  air,  nor  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances to  propagate  the  infection."    But  how  different, 
I  repeat,  from  these  circumstances  are  those  which  accom* 
pany  the  contagion  of  small-pox.    Lind  tells  us  that  Euro* 
peans  have  carried  the  smallpox  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  have  opened  a  trade.   This  venom  has  been 
conveyed  in  an  old  blanket  to  nations  of  Indians,  some  of 
whom  it  hath  almost  extirpated.    It  will  lie  concealed  for  a 
long  time  in  contaminated  vestures,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  them 
from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  to 
China." 

As  to  fever,  in  the  next  place,  exhibiting,  the  same  regular 
phenomena,  it  is  so  well  known  to  the  contrary,  that  it  may 
seem  to  consume  time  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  so  far  from 
observing  the  same  appearance,  that  fevers  not  only  in  differ- 
ent climates,  but  even  in  the  same,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  vary  in  infinite  degrees;  insomuch  that  authors,  to  ac- 
count for  this,  at  one  time  supposed  the  number  of  specific 
contagions  giving  origin  tQ  them  were  various.  Now  a  days, 
however,  when  this  supposition  has  been  given  up,  their 
sophistry  has  fallen  upon  another  mode  of  accounting  for  the^ 
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mtetj;  that  ia,  they  say  there  is  bat  one  contaeion,  jtt 
acting  so  variously  and  prodacing  such  different  emds,  toat 
surely  be  does  not  merit  tht;  name  of  a  philosopher  who 
vould  ascribe  such  varied  effects  to  the  same  itpect€c  cause. 

^gain,  so  far  from  the  contagion  of  fever  observing  the 
same  law  with  other  contagious  producing  a  general  affection 
of  the  system,  viz.  that  the  disease  does  not  recur  in  the  course 
of  one's  life,  (a  law  the  wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired,  since  its  final  cause  is  the  preservation  of  the  human 
race);  so  far,  I  say,  does  it  differ  from  this  law,  that  from 
this  deviation  alone  it  might  be  inferred  fevers  are  not  conta- 
gious. Observation  shows  that  some  people  have  as  it  were 
a  disposition  to  be  affected  with  the  dis^ease  at  stated  and  re- 

Clar  peripds ;  and  every  one  at  all  engaged  in  practice  knows 
»^well  how  frequent  the  relapses  in  lever  are,  and  how  great 
caution  there  is  tiecessary  in  respect  of  diet  and  regimen  with 
febrile  patients  to  guard  against  tbem. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  a  fever  once  pro- 
duced is  in  a  thousand  instances  stopped  and  cut  short  by  the 
timous  exhibition  of  proper  remedies,  such  as  emetics,  the 
cold  bath,  &c.  When  indeed  morbid  matter  formed  the 
proximate  cause  of  diseases,  and  that  the  vii  natura  medicatrix 
was  assigned  the  task  of  concocting  and  expelling  this,  few 
were  the  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  fact.  But  now  thst 
these  suppositions  are  given  up,  ami  that  recourse  is  had  to 
active  practice  without  fear  of  disturbing  concoctidn,  and  the 
other  operations  of  nature,  or  of  leaving  the  latent  poison  in 
the  body.  Practitioners  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  in* 
numerable  instances  of  fever  cut  short.  Dr.  Gregory,  1  tliink, 
says,  that  in  the  course  of  his  practice  he  has  seen  about  one 
hiuidred  and  fifty  cases  of  fever  cut  short  by  the  use  of  emetics 
alone ;  and  Dr.  CurHe  relates,  that  out  of  seventeen  patients 
at  ooe  time  labouring  under  fever,  he  was  able,  by  means  of 
the  affusion  of  cold  water,  to  put  au  end  to  the  fever  in 
fifteen. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  people  are  every  where 
exposed  to  fever  without  catching  the  disease,  much  hu 
already  been  said  to  show  its  truth,  Mosely,  formerly 
quoted,  savs,  *^  that  Uhazes  lived  1£0  years,  and  often  prac- 
tised in  plagues.  Hodges  remained  in  town  and  atteiided 
tbe  sick  during  the  great  plague  in  London,  in  1665/  Kaye 
was  in  the  midst  of  practice  in  the  sweating  sickness,  in  15dly 
without  any  inconvenience.  Procopios  informs  us,  that 
during  a  terrible  plague  at  Constantinople,  in  543,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  city,  no  Physician  or  other 
I>er8on  got  the  plague  by  attending,  dresshig,  or  touching  the 
aick.""   Rusael  likewise  acquainu  m,  that  the  dread  of  con- 
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tagion  beine  worn  off,  he  attended  the  sick  with  impunity. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  attendantii 
on  the  sick,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  remain  as  healthy 
as  other  people,  though,  if  we  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  coo* 
tagion,  their  whole  bodies  ought  to  be  saturated  with  \U 
•Sach  facts,  one  should  think,  it  would  be  puzzling  to  account 
for;  but  terms  without  meaning  are  the  auxiliaries  called  io 
to  explain  them.  Thus,  all  those  escaping  are  said  to  have 
either  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  (although,  by  the  bye,  I 
should  rather  think,  from  the  few  affected,  that  it  is  these 
few  in  whom  this  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  resided,)  or  from 
habit,  that  they  are  familiarized  to  it.  Pray  how  do  they  at 
first  escape  it  before  this  habit  is  acquired  ?  If  contagion  be 
any  real  matter  existing,  I  deny  that  any  matter  can  be  thus  , 
applied  to  the  human  body,  without  producing  its  peculiar 
effects.  Mercury,  digitalis,  emetics,  cathartics,  &c.  all  are 
laown  from  the  effects  they  produce,  as  also  other  contagions. 
Thus  we  read  that  a  certain  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  kept 
himself  carefully  secluded  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox  until 
he  had  reached  beyond  the  usual  age  for  this  disease,  having 
been  accidentally  exposed  to  it,  sickened  from  it  and  died. 
Id  short,  this  febrile  contagion  is  nothing  else .  than,  a  fable. 
It  is  another  Pandora's  box  of  the  ancients.  It  i&  a  hobgob^ 
lio,  it  is  a  spectre,  it  is  a  ghost,  about  which,  in  our  childish 
days,  we  have  listened  to  the  hair-erecting  tales,  when 
enslaving  fear,  with  a  Circaean  wand,  magnified  and  changed 
every  midnight  sound  and  form  into  the  appalling  Furies, 
before  reason  had  taught  us  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  8upei>? 
stitioD,  or  experience  enabled  us  to  combat  the  errors  of  pre<» 
jodice,  which,  once  imbibed,  entangle  all  of  us  long,  many  of  ^ 
us,  for  ever. 
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On  the  Plants  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  of  Solanea.  , 
By  Mr.  Ghay. 

Among  the  studies  which,  although  perhaps  not  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  the  professional  .Practitiorxer  of  medicine, 
yet  are  of  great  use  to  him  occasionally,  and  afford  him  a 
source  df  employment  during  his  youth,  until  he  acquires  that 
maturity  df  years  which  is  required  to  attain  the  full  confi-? 
dence  of  his  patients,  and  consequent  fulness  of  employment; 
there  is  none  that  rapk  higher  than  botany,  and  none  that.ara 
of  easier  attainment,  or  that  afford  more  pleasure  in  the  pur-4 
suit.   The  botany  here  intended  to  be  recommended  is  not 
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'  the  mere  remembrance  of  those  ancouth  names,  whose  sigow 
fici^tion  is  frequently  at  complete  variance  with  the^  proper* 
ties,  or  literary  history,  of  the  plant  which  they  are  intended 
to  denote,  or  which  commemorate  persons  known  only  to  the 
writer ;  nor  is  it  the  knowledge  of  those  plants  which  it  is 
probable  the  student  never  wiu  have  the  pleasure  to  see,  and 
of  course  can  be  but  little  interested  to  know  what  are  their 
botanical  characters :  but  a  plain,  yet  accurate  account  of 
die  indigenous  nlants  of  the  British  islands,  and  of  those 
usually  cttltivatea  for  sale,  with  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applicable. 

Previous  to  a  particular  account  being  given  of  any  plantSi 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  arrangements  whicn  have 
» been  proposed,  as  their  number  is  too  great  to  be  recollected 
without  some  mnemonic' arrangement.  The  original  culti- 
vators of  botany  soon  discovered  that  many  plants  had  a 
family  likeness;  that  the  number  of  those  well-marked  fami- 
lies was  but  small,  and  that  there  were  other  plants  which  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  these  families.  The  first  attempt 
at  scientific  arrangement  was  made  by  Csesalpinos,  and  fol- 
lowed, but  not  with  equal  skill,  by  Morrison  :  Ray,  however, 
and  Tournefort,  have  nad  the  good  fortune  to  share  a  greater 
portion  of  the  public  regard.  Their  arrangements  were  dif- 
ferent, but  they  both  agreed  in  retaining  the  natural  families 
of  plants,  and  in  accommodating  the  system  to  them;  in 
avoiding  innovations  as  to  the  names  hitherto  given  to  plants 
by  only  choosing  the  names  which  appeared  to  be  the  best ; 
and  in  using  such  characters  to  distmeuish  plants  as  were 
most  easy  to  be  perceived  by  young  students.  Ray  followed 
Caesalpinus  in  preferring  the  miit  for  the  basis  of  his  system, 
as  being  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  plant ;  while  Tourne- 
fort preferred  the  fiower,  as  being  that  which  is  first  pro- 
duced, is  the  most  attractive  state  of  the  plant,  and  which 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  dried  specimens  brought  from 
abroad,  although  the  bringers  have  neglected,  or  not  known 
the  ultimate  produce. 

Hie  many  characters  that  were  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  retain  the  natural  families,  render- 
ing the  arrangement  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  mpre 
hebete  kind  of  students,  led  Rivinus  to  propose  a  merely 
artificial  arrangement,  by  which  a  student,  on  examining  the 
corolla  or  bloom  of  a  plant  if  it  had  any,  or  observing  its 
absence,  conld  from  this  single  character  distinguish  its  aass ; 
while  a  second  examination  of  its  fruit  showed  the  subdivi* 
sion  under  which  it  should  be  arranged,  and  these  subdivi- 
sions followed  each  other  in  an  invariable  order  in  each  class. 
The  elder  botanisu  had  not  given  any  names  to  the  smaller 
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plants/ but  denoted  them  by  their  generic  name  with  rtie  addi^ 
tionofwhat  is  now 'called  the  specific  difference:  Rivinuff, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  nniformityy  gave  names  to  every 
plaoti  and  these  names  were  usually  composed  of  two  words, 
tbe  first  expressing  the  genus ;  the  second,  or  trivial  name, 
some  remarkable  character  expressive  of  the  species.  His 
own  works  were  published  in  a  style  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon use,  and  left  imperfect  by  his  death  t  bis  system,  how- 
ever, has  had  many  followers ;  but  most  of  these,  as  Ruppius, 
have,  from  an  aversion  to  innovation,  left  the  usual  desig- 
oations  of  plants  as  they  found  them,  so  that  the  common 
and  artificial  systems  went  hand-in-hand  together.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  had  no  stop  been  put  to  the  progress 
of  the  science,  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  brought  far 
nearer  to  perfection,  and  there  would  have  been  less  discre- 
pancy between  the  old  and  new  botanists  than  at  present. 

Unfortunately  in  some  degree,  Linnseus  arose  like  a  meteor  in 
the  horizon  of  science.  His  conspmmate  vaoitv  caused  him 
to  profess  the  destructive  maxim,  that  the  whole  of  the  old 
strocture  must  be  destroyed  iu  order  that  he  inight  have  the 
credit  of  rebuilding  it  on  bis^own  plan :  while  the  impurity  of  bis 
iniDd,so  clearly  evinced  by  tbe  obscene  names  by  which  be  used 
to  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  bivalve  shells,  names  which 
the  most  devoted  of  bis  followers  have  been  obliged  to  fpreffo, 
led  him  to  choose  the  sexual  parts  of  plants  for  the  basis  of  bis 
vegetable  system.  His  real  merit  consisted  in  the  .  perseve- 
rance with  which  he  reduced  most  of  the  known  plants  to  bis 
own  system :  tbe  rapidity  of  his  publications  in  a  cheap  fbrm 
reiecting  the  expense  of  plates ;  the  extreme  neatness  widi 
which  he  displayed  the  characters  of  his  genera,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  his  species ;  as  also  the  equal  nealness  of  his  descrip- 
tions, so  that  the  eye  is  immediately  directed  to  the  informa- 
tion required ;  in  which  two  last  typographical  particulars  be 
was  then  unrivalled,  and  has  scarcely  been  equalled  since. 
A  pait  also  of  bis  fame  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  avoided  mentioning  the  plants,  &c.  he  had  not  re^ 
dnced  to  his  system,  without  the  least  notice  of  their  exist- 
ence: whereas  Ray,  and  since  his  time  Jussieu,  give  lists  of 
the  plants  which  they  cannot  arrange  in  their  systems  for  want 
of  the  necessary  information  :  and  thus  on  the  one  hand  *they 
candidly  acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  their  systems ;  and 
on  the  other  stimulate  the  student  to  complete  them.  Lin- 
naeus did  not  in  his  earlier  writings  make  use  of  trivial  names, 
but  employed  his  new  specific  differences;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  adopted  the  use  of  trivial  names;  and  the  invention  of 
them  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  falsely.  He  aJso  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  what  be  styles  genera  are  the  work  of 
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natarei  and  yet  was  equally  positive  that  their  charaOters,  as 
had  been  previously  stated  by  Rivinus,  must  be  deduced  only 
from  the  various  structures  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  not 
from  any  other  parts :  and  he  also  considered  the  flower  as 
more  constant  in  its  structure  through  Che  various  species  of 
a  genus  than  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  the  first  of  these 
opinions,  bis  system^  although  confessedly  an  artificial  one, 
contains  numerous  species  which  do  not  agree  with  thdr 
generic  character,  or  which  even  belong  to  other  classes  than 
those  in  which  they  are  placed :  so  that  it  neither  exhibits  the 
natural  affinities  of  plants,  as  in  the  systems  of  Ray  and 
Toumefort,  and  those  to  be  next  considered ;  nor  has  it  as  a 
whole  that  lucid  neatness  required  in  a  mere  artificial  system, 
and  which  it  really  possesses  in  the  lower  divisions. 
•  The  apparent  methodical  exactness  which  pervaded  the 
system  of  Linnaeus  caused  the  adoption  of  his  system  bj  the 
Uerman  and  English  naturalists,  and  they  still  retam  it. 
Fortunately  the  national  pride  of  the  French,  and  the  plates 
given  with  the  Institutions  of  Tournefort,  from  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  eye  conceives  a  print  than  the  mind  a 
verbal  description,  operated  as  checks  to  the  progress  of  the 
Ltnnaean  system  in  France  and  Italy :  and  the  attention  of  the 
southern  naturalists  has  ever  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  system.  They  have,  indeed,  aaopted 
not  only  the  typographical  arrangement  of  Linnseus,  and  his 
manner  of  description,  but  also  his  canon,  that  the  characters 
of  the  genera  should  be  taken  from  the  fructification  alone : 
still  their  labours  are  merely  the  same  attempt  to  discover  the 
satural  affinities  of  plants,  as  was  the  intention  of  Ray  and 
Tournefort ;  crippled  however  by  the  confinement  of  the  cha- 
racter to  the  fructification  alone*   These  self-imposed  fetters 

1>roduce  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  reseparation  of  abies  and 
arix  from  pinus  with  which  they  had  been  united  by  lin- 
nseus, a  necessity  for  the  utmost  subtilty  in  finding  distinc- 
tions in  the  flower  or  fruit,  and  render  the  characters  of  these 
genera  inconveniently  long  and  recondite,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Jussieu  or  Decandolle.  Some  men  delight  in  exhibiting  their 
feats  of  swimming  in  chains,  and  humorous  rustics  in  the 
absurdity  of  races  in  sacks ;  so  some  naturalists  seem  to  find 
equal  delight  in  imposing  difficulties  upon  themselves,  which 
may,  at  once,  show  their  own  dexterity,  and  tend  to  prevent 
competitors  from  treading  in  their  footsteps  :  thus  Fabricins 
pretended  to  establish  an  arrangement  of  insects  from  the 
structure  of  their  mouth  alone,  without  taking  any  other  part 
into  consideration.  The  confinement  •  of  the  generic  cha- 
racters to  the  fructification  is  grounded  upoit^  the  flower  and 
fruit  being  said  to  be  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  plant, 
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and  those  for  whose  use  the  other  parts  exist ;  but,  in  fact, 
every  part  is  alike  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  plant,  nor 
cao  one  part  be  said  to  be  ^ore  so  than  another :  hence  it 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  impartial  student  but  the  maxim 
of  Ray,  that  th^  characters  whereby  plants  are  to  be  distin- 
guished and  recognised  may  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  them, 
and  that  their  comparative  merit  depends  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  plant  may  be  identified  by  their  means,  is  equally 
scientific,  and  far  easier  in  its  use  than  the  limitation  imposed 
by  Rivinus  and  Linnaeus,  as  also  more  analogous  to  the  mod^ 
of  classification  recognised  and  practised  in  the  other  branches 
of  natural  history.  And,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  Jjussieu  and 
Decandolle  both  insist  upon  the  characters  of  the  genera 
being  taken  from  the  fructification  alone,  yet  they  also  annex 
characters  of  a  secondary  rank  taken  from  other  parts ;  and 
even  Sir  J*  E.  Smith  has  annexed  to  each  species  in  his  Com- 
pendium additional  specific  distinctions  from  characters  r^- 
ject^d  by  Linnaeus ;  a  practice  indeed  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Swede  himself:  so  that  from  their  own  showing  it  atw 
pears  that  these  disgraced  characters  may  yet  be  employee! ; 
and  that  they  are  in  general  easier  in  their  application. th^n 
the  others,  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  every  practical 
botanist. 

It  is  my  intention  to  review  occasionally  the  jpamiiies  into 
which  plants  are  naturally  divided,  to  notice  such  species  as 
are  indigenous  to  our  islands,  or  cultivated  in  them^  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  of  use,  particularly  as  diet  or  medicine. 
The  present  paper  is  on  the  solaneayti  family  of  which  the 
individuals  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  action  on 
human  frame. 

^    SOLAN  EJE. 

.  CL  Vlll.  Plantes  dicotyledones,  monopetales,  hypogyne«« 
Ord,  57.    Les  Solan^es.  Jmsieu. 

CL  V.  Ord.  1.    Pentandria  monogynla.  Linnttus. 

Calix  five  cut  or  five  parted,  often  persistent. 

Corolla  regular,  five  cut. 

Stamina  five,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla,  alternating 
with  its  lobes. 

Ovarium  disengaged;  style  one;  stigma  simple  or  two- 
furrowed. 

Fruit  two-partitioned,  many-seeded :  sometimes  capsular, 
bivalve,  partition  parallel  to  the  valves ;  sometimes  a  berrjr 
with  central  seed,  bearing  receptacles. 

Seeds  numerous ;  perisperm  lleshy ;  corcfilum  anpular.  or 
spiral ;  cotyledons  semicylindrical. 
.   Stem  herbaceous  or  frutescent. 

Leaves  alternate. 
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Flowers  often  extraxillarjr. 

Obs.  A  fifth  part  of  the  flower  is  frequently  deficient. 
Essential  Character.   Corolla  regular ;  stamina  five;  fruit 
bilocular;  corculum  annular  or  spiral;  leaves  alternate. 


Calix  five  parted. 
'  Corolla  rotate,  five  lobed,  unequal. 

Stamina  five>  unequal ;  filaments  inclined,  generally  villous 
at  the  base. 

Capsule  two  valved,  ovate  or  globose. 
Sp.  1.  r.  Thapsus.  Tapsus  barbatus ;  Great  white  muUebi 


Leaves  decurrent,  downy  on  both  faces ;  stalk  simple.— 
Spike  cylindrical,  flowers  sessile,  gold  yellow. 

Sandy  road  sides ;  flowering  in  July  and  August.  Peren- 
nial* ^ 

Leaves  slightly  astringen^  a  decoction  of  them  useful  in 
diarilKBa,  yiem  about  one- third  of  an  astringent  extract. 

Kowers  slightly  sweet-scented,  sweet  to  the  taste ;  distilled 
water  slightly  scented;  essential  oil  small  in  quantity,  and 
sweet-scented.  Yield  about  one-half  of  an  agreeably  smelling, 
and  sweetish  extract.  Their  infusion,  made  with  care  to  avoid 
taking  the  irritating  down  on  the  calyx,  is  used  as  a  demulcent 
and  relaxant  in  colds,  coughs,  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest, 
especially  .by  private  Practitioners  and  Farriers,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  very  efiicacious. 

Down  of  the  leaves  rolled  up  is  used  instead  of  moxa  as  a 
cautery ;  and  also  for  tinder. 

2.      lychnitis^  V.  album.  White  flowered  mullein. 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-shape,  naked  on  the  upper  face; 
stalk  angnlato-paniculate ;  filaments  bearded,  yellowish. — 
Flowers  on  footstalks,  white. 

Chalky  road-sides;  flowering  in  July  and  August;  peren- 
nial. 

It  has  been  used  for  the  preceding,  but  is  probably  not  so 
efficacious. 

S.  F.  pulverulentum.  Hoary  mullein,  Norfolk  mullein. 

Leaves  ovato-oblong,  rather  serrated,  powdery-downy  oa 
both  faces ;  stalk  cylindrical  paniculate ;  filaments  bearded, 
white;  anthers  bright  red.— Grows  very  large  and  much 
branched ;  flowers  gold-yellow. 

Sandy  ways ;  flowering  in  July ;  biennial. 

4.  F\  nigrum.  Sage-leaf  black  mullein. 

Leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped,  petiolate,  crenate,  rather 
downy;  filaments  bearded,  purplish.' — Spike  loose;  flowers 
gold-colour.  - 


vE^BAScuM,  T.  L.  Blattaria,  'T. 
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Light  and  chalky  doils ;  flowering  in  July  and  August ; 
perennial. 
Root  astringent,  used  in  diarrhceas. 
Leaves  and  flowers  used  instead  of  common  mullein. 

4.  virgaium.  Large  flowered  mullein. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed,  sessile;  radical  leaves 
sublyrate^  downy;  stalk  branchy;  flowers  aggregated,  sub«^ 
sessile.  —  Grows  six  feet  high,  flowers  very  large,  yellow. 

Sandy  fields ;  flowering  in  July  and  August ;  biennial. 

5.  V\  Blattaria.   Blattaria  lutea,  Yellow  moth  mullein. 
Stalk  branchy ;  leaves  embracing  the  stalk,  crenate,  oblong, 

smooth;  radical  leaves  sinuate ;  peduncles  solitary.  —  Grows 
three  feet  high;  flowers  gold-colour;  stamina  purple. 

Gravelly  soils;  flowering  in  June  and  July ;  annual. 

This  plant  is  said  to  attract^noths. 

Seeds  used  to  inebriate  fish  in  ponds  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  by  the  hand. 

HYOSCI Alius,  T.  L. 
Calix  tubulose,  five  cut. 

Corolla  funnel-shape;  limb  spreading  obliquely,  five  lobed, 
lobes  unequal. 
Stamina  five. 
Stigma  headed. 

Capsule  ovate,  compressed  on  both  sides,  hollowed  into  a 
groove,  covered  with  a  lid. 

Sp.  1.  H.nt^er.    Henbane.   (Pharm.  L.  D.  E.) 

Leaves  embracing  the  stalk,  sinuate ;  flowers  subsessile.— 
Hairy^  stinking ;  corolla  yellowish  with  purple  veins. 

Among  rubbish,  also  cultivated  for  medical  use ;  flower- 
ing in  July ;  annual.  \ 

Leaves  narcotic,  anodyne,  equal  in  their  effects  to  opium, 
and  not  apt  to  produce  costiveness ;  boiled  are  used  externally 
in  piles  and  the  gout  as  an  anodyne,  applied  to  ulcers'  they 
have  produced  delirium,  being  eaten  they  occasion  loss  of 
sight  and  intellect,  faintins,  stupor,  convulsions,  pains  of  the 
bowels,  and  blood v  stools  :  the  inspissated  juice  in  small 
doses  has  been  lately  employed  in  many  obstinate  cases. 

Root  less  fetid  than  the  leaves,  tastes  sweetish  but  acrid,  is 
powerfully  narcotic,  used  in  toothach  either  rubbed  on  the 
gum,  or  inserted  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth. 

Seeds  less  narcotic  than  the  root  or  leaves,  but  more  so  than 
the  seeds  of  white  henbane,  although  frequently  sold  for  them ; 
the  fames  arising  from  them  when  heated  being  conveyed  to 
an  aching  tooth  by  means  of  a  funnel,  have  frequently  been 
used  with  good  success. 

«.   H.albus.   White  henbane. 
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Stalk-leaves  foot-sklked;  heait<^shdpe,  sinuaCej  acute;  floral- 
leaves,  not  in  the  least  notched;  flowers  subsessile ;  corolla 
bellied. 

Wb^te  ballast  has  been  thrown  on  shore,  thus  imported 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  an  annual. 

All  the  parts  of  it  are  much  milder  than  those  of  the  black 
or  common  henbane  in  their  operation. 


Calix  pitcher-shape,  five  cut. 

"Coro/Za  much  longer  than  the  calix,  funnel-shape^  fire  cut| 
regular. 

otamina  five. 
Stigma  nicked. 
Capsule  two  valved. 

Sp.  1.  N.  Tahacum.    Petum,  Tobacco. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  sessile,  decurrent. 

Cultivated  in  America,  and  upon  the  Continent,  front 
whence  it  is  imported,  its  cultivation^  notwithstanding  the 
separation  of  the  United  States,  being  forbidden  in  the 
British  Islands,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  landed  interest;  ad 
annual. 

Leaves  yield  with  water  about  one  third  of  extract,  of  a 
bitter,  ^nd  sharp  taste ;  and  with  spirit  of  wine  about  one- 
sixth  of  a  similar  extract.  They  are  emetic  and  cathartic  to 
a  violent  degree,  as  also  parcotic,  vulnerary,  detergent,  and 
consolidating,  and  when  properly  prepared  are  equally  effi- 
cacious .with  hemlock  in  the  treatment  of  many  stiibbom 
diseaKies«   The  green  Jeavies  or  their  juice  are  used  to  bums 


emetic,  and  produce  vertigo  in  those  unused  to  them,  but  to 
others  they  are  anodyne  and  narcotic.  They  are  also  injected 
into  the  rectum  in  obstinate  Gostiveness,ascarides,  and  to  stioiii^ 
late  the  intestines  in  cases  of  drowning.  A  decoction  ofjij 
to  jvj  is  used  as  a  stimulating  glyster  in  apoplexy.  The  leaves 
soaked  in  brandy  or  urine,  and  applied  to  tbe  wrist,  have  had 
an  emetic  eflfect,  and  applied  to  the  navel  are  used  to  purgv 
untoward  children,  who  refuse  internal  medicines :  are  also 
made  into  an  ointment  against  the  itch*  Henbane  leaves  are 
frequently  sold  for  them. 
2.  N.  mttica.   English  tobacco. 

Leaves  foot-stalked,  ovate,  not  notched ;  flowers  blunt.  ' 
A  native  of  America,  sometimes  found  on  dunghtis  in 
Ensland.  ^  Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596.   An  annuiu. 
Agrees  in  medical  use  with  henbane* 
Sdd  by  herbalists  for  mandrake  leaves  and  tobacco* 


NICOTIANA,  T*  L.- 


and  painful  tumors  or  eruptions. 
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*AttmA,  t.  Stftrtndlficitnr^  1). 

Ca/tx  large^  tubulose,  feelUed,  five  cornered,  five  cut  at  tbe 
tip,  soon  Falling  orfr,  leaving  the  orbiculate  peltate  base. 

Corvtla  Very  large^  funneT-shape ;  tube  long;  limb 
cornered,  five  folded^  Ifive  pointed. 

Stamina  five.- 

Stigma  two  plated. 

Capnde-  thorny  or  snaooth,  bvate>  two-celled ;  e^lb  two  or 
many  parted ;  partition  prominent. 

Sp.  1.  D.  Stramonium.   Thorn  apple. 

Pericarpia  ovate,  thorny;  leaves  ovate,  sinuate,  smooth, 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  petiole.— A  very  brandhy,  ill- 
looking  plant ;  flower  white. 

A  comoKm  plant  in  America,  continually  brought  from 
hence  with  pots  of  plant?,  or  ballast,  and  foudd  oa  rubbish 
and  doaghils  ;  floweriog  in  July.  Annual. 

Leaves  stink  like  those  of  elder,  and  their  distilled  water  & 
^till  more  disagreeable;  eatoi  for  spinadi  it  has  frequently 
been  fatal,  or  if  taken  in  small  quantity  only  produced  a  teniH 
porary  idiotey,  with  agrieeiible  sensatiohs,  as  does  also  Ihe 
decoction*  Soiled  in  oil  till  crisp,  and  the  oil  made  into  as 
oiDtaeDi,  u»e6il  in  obstinate  itlcters^  and  those  that  slougb 
rapidly :  boiled  with  terd,  i»  much  used  for  burns  of  all  kiads^ 
and  cancerous  breasts. 

Herb  dried  and  smoked  is  anodyne,  and  lately  much  used  iii 
asthma :  the  extract  made  of  it  is  acrid,  and  crackles  nndes 
theMelh  like  to  gar  4^ndy :  ibis  hbs  been  used  in  eibilepay. 

Seeds^  in  doses  of  half  a  dracbm,  lure  used  as  a  triok  iii 
America  to  producis  a  kind  of  pleasant  deUriuni  abd  forget^ 
fohiess :  the  fame  of  them  is  alsb  used  to  appeasis  the  iildiiog 
df  chilblains; 

MANDRAGoaA,  T.  Atropa,  L«  .  . 
Calix  top-shapied>  five  eat^ 

Corolla  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  cidyx,  beB^/lhSsipe, 
five  cut. 

FilamerUi  five,  dilaVed  at  the  bas^  convenient. 
Ovarium  with:  Iwo  glandules  at  tii^  ba^e. 
J^rry  globose ;  receptacles  proipinent  within. 
Sp.  1.  ^  Jf.  officinalis^  Mandrake. 

No  other  soecies.  Cultivated  in  England^  floweiipg;  in 
Mav.  Annua]. 

Moot  sopjKised  to  be  soporific  and  narcotic.  .  . 

Fruit,  like  the  root,  the  subject  of  indny  fables  .not  worlb^ 
of  repeution ;  said  to  be  highly  soporific  ;  yet  Lyncceus  in  his 
lectafes  oilce  ate  fiistitfg  a  ^^o'l^  appte  with'  its  se^d^  Without 
the  least  appearance  of  its  producing  any  slee^dss/o^ii^d^ 
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any  91  effects:  this  leads  us  to  Suppose  the  modern  pknt 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  ancients. 

Leaves  anodyne^  used  as  an  external  application  in  erysi- 
pelas/and  indurated  glands.  Henbane  leaves  are  frequently 
sold  for  them  in  the  London  herb  shops. 

ATROPHA,  L.    Belladona,  T. 
Calix  bell-shape,  five  cut. 

Corolla  bell-shape,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  five  lobed, 
equal. 

Filaments  five,  thread-shape. 
.  Berry  globose,  sitting  on  the  calix. 

Sp«  i»  A.  BeliadoTM.  Solanum  lethale.  Deadly  nightshade^ 
Dwale. 

(  Leaves  ovate,  nof  notched;  stalk  herbaceous.— -A  branchy 
dark  colour  plant;  flowers  deep  purple. 

An  European  plant,  ^but  only  found  here  near  buildings; 
fibweriog  in  June;  perennial. 

*  Root  made  into  a  poultice  with  milk,  of  great  use  in  hard 
tumors  and  ulcers. 

'  Leaves  when  fresh  are  applied  also  to  tumors  and  ulcers; 
applied  to  the  eye  they  cause  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which 
slowly  recovers  its  power  of  contraction,  unless  mechanically 
irritated,  when  it  instantly  contracts^  They  have  been  used 
internally  in  cancerous  affections,  and  ill  habits  of  body,  in 
doses  of  ooe  to  three  graiQS,  increased  gradually  till  vertigo 
appears. 

Berries  have  often  proved  fatal  to  children ;  they  produce  a 
torpor  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  operation  of  emetics  is 
suspended ;  hence  vine^r  and  other  acids  are  the  most  soc« 
cessful  antidotes  to  their  effects.  The  juice  of  them  stains  i 
paper  of  a  fine  purple,  and  may  be  made  into  an  useful 
anodyne  syrup..  ^ 

PHY8AL18,  L.   Alkekengi,  T. 

fCaUx  five  cut. 

Corolla  rotate,,  five  cut. 

jintfiers  five,  oblong,  erect,  connivent. 

Berry  globose,  covered  with  the  enlarged  bladder-like  calix. 

Sp.  1.  P.  Alkekengi.    Halicacabum,  Winter  cherry. 

Leaves  in  pairs,  not  notched,  acute stalk  herbaceotis.  * 

Native  of  South  Europe,  but  cultivated  here. 

Berries  No.  10—15,  or  their  juice,  are  diuretic,  and  btgUy 
recommended  in  dropsy  by  Csesalpinus,  as  also  in  gravelly 
eomplaints. 

SOLAN  UM,  T.  L.   Lycopersicon,  T«  Mel'ongena,  T. 
CaHx  five  cot. 
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0>roUa  rotate ;  Itobe  veiy  abort ;  limb  five  cat,  ^^r^ding. 
^   Anthert  five,  upright,  connivent,  opening  at  the  tip  witn.  k 
double  pore. 

Berry  roundish. 

Corculum  spiral. 

Sp.  1.  S.  Dulcamara,  S.  lignosum,  Bitter  sweet,  Woody 
nightshade. 

Stalk  unarmed,  shrubby,  climbing ;  heart-shaped,  smooth, 
the  upper  dues  eared ;  corymbi  opposite  to  the  kaves ; 
flowers  violet ;  berries  scarlet. 

.  Hedges ;  flowering  in  June  and  July ;  a  climbing  shrub. 

Root  diuretic,  and  may  be  substituted  for  sarsapariHa  as.  & 
depurative  in  lues  Venerea. 

jLeaves  applied  outwardly  as  an  anodyne  and  resolvetit 
application:  the  juice,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces', 
purges  violently. 

Stalks  made  into  a  decoction,  or  rather  infusion,  is  kn 
excellent  diaphoretic  ^nd  diuretic ;  useful  in  jaundice  and 
glandular  obstructions. 

Berries  operate  violently  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Sp.  8.  S.  nigrum.    Common  nightsha'de. 

Stalks  unarmed,  herbaceous ;  leaves  ovate,  dentato-angu« 
late;  tacemes  nodding.  —  Branchy;  flowers  white;  berries 
generally  black,  rarely  yellow. 

Near  bouses;  flowering  from  June  to. September.  Annual. 

Leaves  externally  applied  are  refrigerant  and  abate  pajn ; 
useful  in  erysipelas,  neadach,  and  swellings  of  the  tonsils ; 
kn  infusion  of  one  or  two  grains  taken  at  bedtime,  occasioof 
a  copious  perspiration,  is  diuretic,  and  usually  purges  the  next 
day ;  and  hence  Gataker  conceives  they  might  be  of  great  use 
in  many  obstinate  diseases. 

Sp.  3.'  S.  tuberosum.    Batatas,  Potatoes. 

Stalk  unarmed,  herbaceous ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  "npt  in  the 
least  notched  ;  flower-stalks  subcprymbo&e. 

Native  of  the  Peruvian  hills,  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zones,  as  no  herbaceous  plapt  yields  so 
much  nutriment  upon  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  apd  with  sq 
little  labour,  as  this  plant.  When  nr^  Introduced  into  Europe, 
it  was  necessary  to  vaunt,  it?  aphrodisiac  ai)d  febrifuge 
qualities  to  bring  it  into  fashipqi :  at  present  it  is  only  con* 
sidered  as  nutrient. 

Starch  of  the  root  very  sgluble  in  water;  hence  distin- 
guished from  the'Common  kind  hy  the  absurd  name  of  arrow 
root;  used  as  a  food  of  very  easy  digestion. 

Leaves  generally  wasted,  but  ought  to  be  burned  for  the 
potash  they  yield. 

Berries,  the  juice  may  be  fermented  and  distilled  for  spirit. 
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Stalk  iinarmedi  herbaceous ;  leaves  pennatCi  cut ;  racemes 
two-parted,  leafless;  fruit  smooth,  bunched. — Fruit  scarlet 
when  ripe. 

Ns^tive  of  America,  cultivated  in  ^^ardens,  but  destroyed  by 
the  first  frost,  scarcely  ripens  its  fruit.   An  annual. 
hetwjes,  anodyne,  used  in  poulticea. 

Senties  eaten  in  soup,  and  made  into  a  beautiful  red 
sauce,  at  present  confined  to  4iie  higher  classes. 

9,  S.  Melongena.   Mala  insana,  Egg  plant>  Mad 


Stalk  unarmed,  herbaceous;  leaves  ovate,  not  notehed, 
^W^y;  flower-stalks  hanging,  thickened ;  caljces  unarmed. 
-9-«    uit  resembling  an  egg  in  colour,  size,  and  shape. 

Native  of  India,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  !Euf ope,  and  also 
)b^r^  but  is  very  tender. 

^rpit  eaten  raw.  is  narcoiic,  hut  when  dressiMl  in  a  pn^ 
manner  is  used  as  food. 


JBeri^juic^ess. 
Coreic/tifii  semicircular. 
'  Sp.  1.  C.  annuum.   Gulney  pepper. 
r  Stalk  herbaceous;  flower-stalks  single.-— Fruit  whea  rip« 
•earlet. 

Native-of  South  America,  but  cultivated  in  our  gjardens. 
A  tender  annual; 

Fruit  very  hot  and  acrid,  used  as  a  rubefacient;  the  tiuc- 
ture  is  equally  hot,  and  the  resinous  ejftract  left  on  distilling 
off  the  spirit  is  of  an  acrimony  stilt  more  intolerable ;  none  of 
the  acridness  is  carried  over  by  the  spirit.  It  is  much  used  as 
a  stimnlant  sauce  either  in  powder  or  pickled.  It  is  also 
added  to  vinegar  and  spirituous  liquors,  to  increase  their 
apparent  stren^hy  and  to  porter  and  twopenny  to  give  them  a 
•timulant  quality.  An  infusion  in  water  or  vinegar  is  used 
with  great  e£fect  as  a  ^i^le  in  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and 
aa  ointment  made  firom  it  is  used  as  a  linipient  for  paralytic 
limbs*  ^ 

These  are  the  oply  genera  and  species  of  this  famllj 
which  are  indigenous  in  this  countiy;  or  cultivated  ber^ 
for  sdie. 
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PART  11. 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 


L 

Sec&wrs  d,  domer  aux  Personne$  EmpoUonnSea  ou  AtphjfxUai 
.  mivU  de9  Moyens  propregi  recannaitre  le$  Poisons  et  Its 
Fius^  f relates,  et  dL  distinguer  la  Mort  reelle  de  la  Mor l  appa* 
tmUe*   Par  M.  P.  Obfila,  M^ecin  par  quartier  de  S.&f 
8(c.    l^Alo.  pp.  238.    Paris^  1818. 


.  Pbingipally  with  a  view  of.  giving  another  md  nave 
eipeciftl  recommendaiioQ  of  this  important  little  vohinei  and 
staling  tbe  extraordinary  claims  wbicb  it  posaessea  to  tbe  no^ 
iica  of  profesuonal  men,  have  we  been  induced  to  revert  to 
it:  if,  indeed,  any  eulogy  which  we  may  pronottiice  upon  its 
merits  can  elevate  in  tbe  public  consideratioaa  work  stamped 
with  the  naim  of  OrfiU :  a  name  already  known  ^d  honour^ 
aUy  distinguished  wherever  niediciiie  is  cultivated  as  a  science} 
and  to  which  the  historian  of  future  ages,  in  tracing  its  pro* 
gress  and  revolutions  during  tbe  niaeteenth.  century,  wiU 
have  occasion  freouently  to  jecur. 

The  object  of  Professor  Orfila,  in  the  conspositioniof  the 
present  work,  b,  as  the  Committee*  appointed «to  .examine 
the  manuscript,  in  their  report  to  the  Faculty  de  M^decinc 
de  Paris^  observe^  to  render  popular  the  most,  important  in*- 
formation  contained  in  his  well-lcnown  treatise  upon  poisons^ 
imd.  to  point  out  every  Uiing  relative  to  tbe  di£fereat> species 
of  asphyxia ;  ibe  treatment  of  children  seemingly  stiU^xxro ; 
the  characters  which  dbtinguish  real  from,  apparent  death  { 
the  management  of  burns ;  and  various  processes  whereby  the 
adulteratioa  of  wines  may  be  detected. 

Tbe  importance  of  a  work,  undertaken  upon  suck  prin* 
^1^,  and  by  such  a  writer,  and  the  utility  of  which  it  is  oal« 
cohted  to  be  productive,  are  too  evident  to  require  explanai- 
tioQ*  AlnKi^t  equally  superfluous  were  it  to  add  that  the 
execution  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  projecU  Tbe  vavioaa 
diaeates  which  the  plan  of  the  puUicatioo  is  destined  to  com* 
prehend.;  tbe  poisonous  substances,  or.  other  cansea  whereby 
they  have  been  induced ;  and  the. methods  of  treatment, which 

*  Tb«gp|itittae9  com^itutiag  tbii  commiltoe  weie  Mcam..  Percy, 
Piael,  and  Vauquelin. 
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they  respectively  require,  are  described  and  exposed  with  all 
the  accustomed  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  Professor ;  and 
in  language  simple,  precise,  and  from  being  as  much  as  pos- 
sible divested  of  all  technical  phraseology,  universally  intel- 
ligible. 

The  poisons  are  here  distributed  by  Professor  Orfila  into 
four  classes, — the  irritant,  the  narcotic,  the  narcotico^crid, 
and  the  septic*.  Under  these  are  arranged,  according  to  their 
supposed  or  acknowledged  properties,  all  the  various  sub- 
stances of  the  mineral,  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which 
produce,  on  their  application  to  the  organs  of  the  human  eco- 
nomy, deleterious  consequences.  The  last  class  principally 
comprehends  the  injuries  and  diseases  resulting  from  the  bites 
and  stings  of  venomous  or  rabid  animals,  and  the  ingestion  or 
contact  of  those  possessii^  from  natural  or  morbid  disposi- 
tion a  pernicious  character.  Upon  the  principles  and  pecu- 
liarities of  this  arrangement;  the  characters,  physical  and 


minated  ;  and  the  methods  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  obviate 
or  control  .dieir  pernicious  operation  on  the  animal  organs;  we 
shall  not  pause  to  offer  any  comment  or  explanation ;  because 
we  observe  in  them  nothing  essentially  different  from  the 
ppinions  and  practice  inculcated  by  Professor  Orfila  in  his 
larger  work  :  and  with  this  we  presume' that  there  is  no  con- 
scientious or  enlightened  Practitioner  in  the  whole  country, 
who  would  not  blush  to  acknowledge  himself  unacquainted. 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
animal,  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  recent 
wound  by*  the  application  of  pressure  or  a  cupping-glass ;  en- 
largement of  it  by  the  scalpel,  if  small  ana  deep ;  diligent 
ablution  with  salt  or  soap  and  water ;  complete  and  even  re- 
peated cauterization,  succeeded  by  blisters ;  and,  if  danger  be 
still  apprehended,  by  the  institution  of  a  purulent  drain;  are  the 
means  of  prevention  principally  relied  on  by  Professor  Orfila. 
When  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  in  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  the  actual  cautery  will  be  obviously  preferable  to  soch 
caustic  applications  as,  by  admixture  witn  the  saliva,  would 
have  their  action  extended  to  the  surrounding  healthy  parts. 
In  the  vicinity  of  any  considerable  artery,  it  is  advisable  rather 
to  touch  the  bitten  surface  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  muriate  of 
antimony,  than  to  risk  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  on  the 
separation  of  the  eschar  produced  foy  cauterization. .  If  the 
bite  be  of  /ong  standings  and  the  wound  consequently  cica- 
trized, and  there  be  a  certainty  that  the  animal  by  which  it 

*  In  the  Professor's  larger  work,  two  other  classes  of  poHons  ^re 
introduced: — the  astringent  and  acrid. 
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has  been  infiicted  was  really  rabid,  it  should  immediately  be 
laid  open,  cauterized,  and  caused  to  suppurate. 

M.  Brugnatelliy  it  is  observed,  has  recorded  several  facti 
which  tend  to  prove  that  chlorine  (oxy-muriatic  acid)  applied 
to  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicled  by  rabid  animals,  will 
prevent  the  development  of  hydrophobia.  A  long  time  since, 
Cluzel  announced  that  this  remedy,  administered  internally, 
had  saved  several  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf.  Until 
experience  shall  have  decided  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  agent, 
the  treatment  "bf  the  wound  by  cautei^y  should  on  no  account 
be  neglected. 

The  internal  treatment  of  the  woutfd  inflicted  by  rabid 
animals  consists  in  the  administration  of  mucilaginous  drinks, 
diaphoretics  and  opiates.  Venesection  is  indicated  b;^  a  full 
and  hard  pulse;  emetics  and  purgatives  by  gastric  disorder, 
and  a  foul  state  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Xiight  food  and 
moderate  exercise,  and  abstinence  if  febrile  symptoms  exis^ 
should  be  enjoined.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the 
cautery  two  doses  of  the  root  of  the  alisma.  plantago^  the  asto- 
nishing effects  of  which  in  hydrophobia  have  lately  been 
londly  talked  of,  may  be  given  at  an  interval  of  two  hours. 
Each  dose  should  contain  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains 
of  the  powdered  root. 

This,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  us  to  be  practice  some- 
what more  inert  and  temporizing  than  we  should  have  ex^ 
pected  from  such  a  man  and  in  such  a  malady.  We  feel 
surprised  that  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part,  unquestionably 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  preventive  of  hydrophobia 
which  may  be  confidently  relied  upon,  is  never  once  recom- 
mended or  even  mentioned.  And  it  is  almost  equally  strange 
that  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  employment  of 
copious  venesection,  a  practice  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
received  such  flattering  reports  in  actual  hydrophobia  ;  or  to 
the  opinions  respecting  the  spinal  seat  of  this  terrible  disease  ; 
which,  with  considerable  plausibility  and  no  despicable  weight 
of  evidence  to  recommend  them,  seem  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

On  the  important  sections  of  Professor  Orfila's  work  which 
relate  toa5/iAyxfa,and  tbedistinctionof  real from  apparent  deaths 
we  shall  not  at  present  pause,  or  ofier  any  comment.  We  are 
preparing  an  abstract  of  them  for  the  foreign  department  of 
our  ensuing  i<9[umber,  as  we  have  done  for  that  of  the  present, 
the  section  on  the  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  wines', 
with  which  the  volume  closes. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  plan  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Professor  Orfila  in  bums;  and  upon  this 
subject  there  is  nothing  advanced  which  either,  from  its  no*- 
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velty  or  peculiar  valde,  tie^  detferin  us  long.   The  pnictkt 
consists  in  the  topical  eraploymest,  by  immersion  or  wash)  I 
of  cold  water,  ice,  lime-tvater,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
liquor  acetatis  plumbi,  aad  subsequently  simple  or  satHmine  j 
cerate ;  or  if  the  weight  of  dressings  be  intolerable,  a  linii  | 
ment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  arid  linseed^cfil.  | 
Poultices  consisting  of  linseed  meal,  mallow  root,  and  poppy 
heads,  are  to  be  applied  in  the  event  of  the  development  tn 
inflammation;  ana  in  extensive  superficial  burns,  bleedine} 
rigid  abstinence,  and  antispasmodics,  are  enjoined.  Ina^ivora, 
the  practice  here  inculcated  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
old-school  Surgeons  of  our  own  coamry  :  nor  is  any  allusioa 
made  to  the  stimulating  treatment  first  introduced  by  Dr« 
Kentish ;  and  which,  although  not  ausceptiUe  of  indiscrimi^ 
nate  application,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  em^ 
ployed  with  decided  alleviation  of  presient  suffering,  and  tim 
9)ost  obvious  eventual  success. 

To  the  attention  not  only  of  professional  men,  but  to  that 
also  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  inhabiting  situations  remote 
from  medical  assistance,  we  beg  leave  then,  in  conclusion,  to 
recommend  the  English  transaftion  of  Professor  Orfila's  littk 
work,  which  we  are  happy  to  learn  is  already  on  the  eve  of 
publication;  and  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  escape  the 
unmerited  fate  that,  to.  the  disgrace  of  our  character  as  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  nation,  too  frequently  awaits  the  laudable 
e£fbrt  to  transplant,  and,  as  it  were,  naturalize  among  us  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  forjeign  medical  literatmre. 

Elements  of  Medical  Losick,  illustrated  by  Practical  Piwfi 
and  Exaomles;  inclumng  a  Statement  of  ihe  Evidence  rt^ 
specting  tne  Contagioue  Nature  &f  the  Mellow  Feteti  By 
Sir  GiLBEET  Blank,  Bart.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  So- 
cieties  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Gottingeo,  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Feteriburgb^  and  | 
Physician  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

A  RBADEit  haa  right  to  expect  from  an  author  thdt  there 
should  be  as  exact  a  correspondence  as  possible  betw^  tbi 
matter  and  the  name  of  bis  book. .  Yet  thia  is  an  act  of  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man  which  is  often  violated^  Wt 
admit  that  there  is  an  extrense  difi[iGuIty  in  afliiWDg  any  titte 
at  all  to  some  works,  (we  speak  of  works  on  medieiaie,)  ia 
which  neither  any  definite  subject  nor  end  can  be  discerieA. 
Such  works  might  bear  the  general  designalion  of  Hbri  ve- 
dici,  aceofding  to  the  practice  of  a  poor  bookseHcv  with 
wboflf^      are  ac^aint^d,  wfao^  wbea  he  de^aura  of  trans^ 
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htjflg  the  hard  title-(>age  of  Home  Latin  or.  Greek  author^ 
contents  himself  with  inscribing  on  it,  "  liber  Latin  us/' or 
liber  Graecus/*    Whatever  difficulties,  however,  a  reader 
might  have  in  giving  a  name  to  such  compositions,  little  is 
ezjierienced  by  an  author.   Pui^zled  as  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
to  fiod  an  appropriate  designation,  an  attractive  title'  readily 
offers  itself.    We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  of 
having  written  the  volume  before  us  without  a  subject  or  an 
end;  because  his  subject,  or  rather  subjects,  are  mteresting 
io  their  nature,  and  we  are  able,  as  we  imagine,  to  discern  his 
eod.  But  to  those  who  have  been  allured  bv  this  book  in  the 
same  manner  as  ourselves;  who,  like  us,  nave  waited  with 
anxious  expectation  to  see  how  so  important  a  subject  would 
be  treated,  we  cannot  help  signifying  that  it  is  not  a  work  on 
the  Elements  of    Medfcal  Losic.     That  the  reader  maj 
judge  for  himself,  we  will  lay  before  him  an  analysis  of  what 
is  contained  in  this  volume,  according  to  the  order  which  the 
author  has  observed,  reserving,  for  the  close  of  this  review, 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  medical  logic, 

%  Gilbert  Blane  has  divided  this  work  into  an  Introduc- 
lion-«*Seven  Sections — and  a  concluding^  Chapter. 

The  Introduction  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  medicine  is  a  useful  art?  or,  rather.  Whether  it  is 
aa  art  at  til  i  An  datur  ar$  medecina  ^   Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
balances  with  much  gravity  and  deliberation  what  he  pre* 
sames  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question ;  and  deter- 
mines, as  might  have  been  foretold,  that  it  is  an  art,  and  a 
useful  one.    We  think,  vath  deference  to  the  author,  that 
to  argue  sucli  a  point  in  this  country,  at  least,  and  in  the  pre^ 
sent -state  of  niedicipe,  was  to  impose  upon  himself  an  untie* 
ccssary  labotir;   The  scepticism  ^hich  he  has  struggled  to 
oreitfarovr,  does  really  no  where  exist ;  for  though  it  may  be 
sometimes  affected  from  a  love  of  paradox,  or  for  the  sake  of 
wumeai ;  though  the  blunders  of  the.  ignorant,  and  the  tricks 
of  the  avaricious,  do  still  supply  the  lively  with  jests,  and  the 
grave  with  invectives  against  us ;  the  truth  is,  that  medicine 
iuelf,  both  aft  a  science  and  an  art,  iis  every  day  rising  into 
greater  estimfttioa  with  men  of  all  ranks*   This  Introduction 
occupies  but  a. few  pages,  and  is  Concluded  by  the  following 
sentence,  in  which  the  author  makes  known  the  object  of  hisr 
work  I— 

It  lis  the  author's  intention,  with  unfeigned  diffidence  and  humi- 
lity, to  endeavour  to  point  out  in  what  medical  truth  consists ;  what 
are  the  diiHcukies  that  have  obstructed' its  progress,  atid  what  the 
means  of  obviating  them ;  in  other,  wordsr  <if  he  may  be  allowed  to 
adopt  prefeMional  technology),  to  expound  the  physiology,  patholi^y; 
and  therapeutics  of  the  medical  miiid.^ 
▼OJL.  XI.  —  NO.  63.  2  F 
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We  cite  this  passage  by  oo  means  with  the  pmuniptiaa 
tliat  we  can  make  the  "  professional  technology/'  in  the  lattei 
.part  of  the  sentence,  intelligible ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  re<* 
gritting  that  the  good  intention  expressed  in  the  former  part^ 
of  endeavouring  to  point  out  in  what  medical  truth  cod- 
sists/*  was  abandoned  m  th.e  prosecution  of  the  work,  as  we 
find  it  noticed  in  no.  other  passage.  The  first  of  the  seveti 
Sections  iu  this  Treatise  on  Medical  Logic  comprises  some 
preliminary  ebservations,  and  an  enumeration  of  what  oor 
author  calls  the  energies  peculiar  to  life."  From  its  length 
it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  work.  These  prel^ 
minary  observations  are  on  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 

every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  corelative  with,  or  represents 
and  reflects,  as  it  were,  the  elements  and  laws  of  universal  na* 
ture.'^.  A  sentiment  which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  more  fully 
illustrated  in  a  lecture  on  mqscular  motion  read  before  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  also  most  ingeniously  and  appositely 
alluded  to*'  in  Madame  de  Stael's  account  of  German  poetry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  singular  that  a  sentiment  of  this  kind 
should  find  i{s  way  into  such  dissimilar  compositions  as  a 
lecture  on  muscular  motion,  an  account  of  German  poetry, 
and  a  Treatise  on  Medical  Logic.  For  what  is  there  said 
upon  it  we  refer  to  the  work  itself* :  fearing,  at  the  same 
time^  that  the  remarks  will  not  be  found  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion to  such  as  want  a  metaphysical  niceness  of  mind.  They 
9eem  to  have  been  forced  from  their  former  situation  (tlie 
lecture  befdre  mentioned  and  a  discourse  read  before  a  lite- 
rary society  at  Edinburgh),  for  no  other  reason  than  to  save 
the  labour  of  meditating  a  more  appropriate  introduction  to 
^e  arrangement  of  /'  eneigies*'  before  which  they  stand.  It 
is  certain,  they  have  no  connexion  which  we  can  discover 
either  with  any  other  subject  treated  of  in  the  book,  or  with 
the  arrangement  itself. 

With  regard  to  this  arrangement,  Sir  Gilbert  informs 
that  his  motive  in  *^  submitting  it,*'  is  to  show  what  are  the 
obstacles  to  pbysiolo^cal  iavestigation. 

^  It  is  incumbent  on  those  wh*  allege  that  there  ave  obstacles  to 
phyaiologieal  investigations  semingly  so  insurmountable,  to  specify 
what  they  are.  The  author,  therefore,  submits  tq  the  Profession  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  animated  natore, 
meaning  under  it  to  describe  all  the  ultimate  facts,  or  primary  ele- 
anents,  which  form  the  grand  work  of  physiological  and  pathokig^csl 
science." 

These  energies  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Generative.— .2.  The  Conservative.^ 3.  ThcTem- 

*  Page  16  and  following.  . 
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perative. — 4.  The  As8imiIadre.**-5.  The  Pormat4Te.)^6.  The 
K€8torative.-^7.  The  Motire.— 8.  The  Sensitive.-— Q.  The 
Sympathetic. 

Thia  ammgemeot  differs  from  ^<  any  with  which  the  anther 
is  acquainted,,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  founded  on  an  ennmera-^ 
tioQ  (^  functions  and  organs^  but  on  elements  pervading  and 
Monging  to  the  whole  animal  system.  It  is  meant  to  com- 
piebead  all  the  properties  in  which  the  essence  of  life  consists, 
aad  which  characterise  and  distinguish  it  from  inanimate 
matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
tve  on  the  other.* 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  captiously  of  the  arrangement 
here  proposed^  esp^ciallj  as  it  is  evident  from  the  opening  6f 
the  second  Section,  that  although  the  author  does  not  regard 
it  as  a  perfect,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  original  and  important' 

scheme." In  an  attempt  (he  says)  which  is  new;  in  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  taken  a  view  peculiar  to  himself;  he 
does  not  daro  to  think  he  has  ^ttainea  any  tbin^  like  pe)*fee-> 
tioQ.  It  is  evident,  howevery  that  it  is  only  by  following  out 
an  analytical  scheme  of  this  kind,  that  a  foundation  can  be 
kid  for  the  genuine  principles  of  theoretical  medicine.*'  Ac* 
oordii^  to  the  opinion  we  have  been  able  to  form  on  the  best 
method  of  classifying  the  phenomena  of  livbg  bodies  which 
are  the  facts  of  physiology,  no  stronger  objection  could  be 
aiged  against  any  classification  than  what  Sir  Gilbert  beUevies 
to  be  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  scheme,  namely,  that  ^  it 
is  not  founds  40n  an  enumeration  of functions  and  organs/* 
We  are  not  indeed  acquainted  with  any  physiological  arrange- 
ment of  which  an  enumeration  of  organs  forms  a  part ;  but 
noce  a  function  is  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  several  oi^gans 
working  together  to  the  same  end,  as  in  the  example  of  di^es^ 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  precise  id^ofa  function 
without  adverting  to  the  organs  wnich  concur  to  produce  it. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  great  advantage^  of  a  classification  of 
fanctions,  that  the  organs  on  which  they  depend  are  con- 
stantly csJled  to  mind,  and  thus  anatomy  and  physiology  pre- 
serve  their  natural  relation  to  each  other. 

The  object  of  physiological  classification  is  to  exhibit  at 
one  clear  and  comprehensive  view  the  phenomena  of  living 
bodies  by  placing  them  in  such  an  order  as  shall  best  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  each  phenomenon,  its  dependence 
upon  others,  and  the  harmony  and  co-operation  of  all.  And 
wnat  are  the  striking  phenomena  of  living  bodies  but  the 
fimcHon*  tbemsdves,  digestion,  circalation,  respiralion,^  sen- 
sation, loco-motion,  &c.  i  Accordingly,  the  method  pursued, 
by  the  most  eminent  physiologists  has  been  to  distribute  the 
functions  into  classes  and»  oroers.   The  fkulty  and  imperfect 
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divisioa  x»f  the  old  dohdol  into  Titali  nUtural,.  and  atBimtl 
fanctignsy  has  givea  mMy  in  our  time  to  th^  raore  lmomoui 
dfetribution  of  the  Freoch  physiologists,  Griuuiud,  Bidiat, 
und  Richenuul*!  who  are  indeed  much  more  to  be  adroi/ed 
for  their  skill  ia  arranging  than  for  their  precision  in  reason^, 
ing  upon  the  facts  of  physioJogy.    Nevertheless,  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  deviates  from  the  method  of  these  men,  and  from  every 
other  method  with  which  he  b  acquainted.   His  classificatioa 
is  founded  on    properties  peculiar  to  animated  nature/'  ''.op. 
eleoo/ents  pervading  and  belonging  to  the  whole  animal  sys- 
tem/' and  finally,  on  the  simple  enumeration  of  nine  ener^ 
gies/'   In  a  treatise  on  meoical  logic,  containing  a  chapter 
on  the  enrols  which  spting  from    ambiguity  oflaognage,'* 
we  did  jnot  expect  to  see  "  properties/'  "  elements^'*  and 
eneqiies,'*  confounded  together  aa  if  they  had  the  Mme 
Dieanbg.   From  this  variety  the  term  energy  -  is,  however^ 
aebcted,  aa.more  appropriate  than  the  rest;. and  in  the  ac- 
count which  follows  of  each  particular  .energy,  the  language 
is  diversified  by  employing  the  word    energy"  or  facuhy** 
indiscriminately.   But  does  our  author  really  mean  any  thing 
more  by  the  generative  energy  than  the  functkni  of  genera- 
tion; or  by  the  motive  energy,  than  the  function  of  mascahtf 
motion  $  or  by  the  sensitive  energy,  than  sensation  ?  To  be 
convinced  that  he  does  not,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to, 
pay  attention  to  .  his.  own  expressions  in  >the  remarks  npon 
these  particular  energies;   In  the  few  words  on  the  <'genc» 
rative  energy/'  generation  is  the  only  term  .employed,  p.  S4. 
Mark  what  is  intended  by  the  motive  energy :    The  motivCf 
hy  this  is  nteant  muscular  aetion  in  its  most. extended  aense.-' 
And  in  those  on  the  sensitive  eneigy,  p.  56,    the  sensitive. 
Sensation  being  a  simple  idea  does  not  admit  of  definition/' 
&c.   Thus  the  generative,  motive,  and  sensitive  energies,  are 
here  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than  generation,  muscokr 
motion,  and  sensation  ;  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  these 
very  energies  are  bv  a  singular  forgetfulness  at  the  8 1st  pa^ 
called    functions.'    We  are  always  moat  anxious  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  a  vexatious  cavilling  about  wordp, 
but  it  is  upon  words  only  that  this  question  turns ;  for  if  this 
ipethod  of  feamiog  new  classifications  in  physiology  be  once 
tolerated,  if  the  coining  of  a  new  name  is  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  invention  of  a  . new  system,  which  is  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  a  science,  and  be  propqsed  as  the  basis  both  for  a 
''  scheme  of  nosological  arrangement  and  a  phn  of  physiolo- 
gical instruction,?'  we  may  soon  be  inundated  by  a  torrent  of 
new  systems.   We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  digeiUvtf 

*  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  in  Richcrand's  Pbysiolc^. 
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drcuiaiive,  respimtive,  'secretivet  ejpcntivef  and  sever&l '  odie» 
energies'*  should  not  have  been  admiUed^  which  would  have 
swelled  the  cataloguci  and  naight  have  been  eauly  manofae* 
tured  by  the  same  process.  But  we  cannot  forbi^r,  at  the 
same  time,  asking  Sir  Gilbert,  what  that  distinguished  pbilo^ 
sopbec^,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  this  volume,  would  sav  te 
that  theorist  who  should  resplve,  in  imitation  of  our  autnor^ 
to  build  a  new  system  of  metaphysics,  by  asserting  that 
then^t  is  the  co^tative ;  remembering,  the  recollective ;  AUft 
Hoaffmation,  the  imaginative  enerey  i 

Tne  generative  energy  is  placedfirst  in  order;  the  neyt  is 
the  coiiBeTvative,  which,  means  that  power  by .  which  the 
liviQg  body  is  prevented  from  running  into  putrefaction.? 
He  follows  Mr.  Hunter  in  thinking  this  to  be  a  particulav 
antiseptic  principle  in  life/'  We  cannot  now  erner  into  the 
grounds  of  our  dissent:  we  view  it  as  depending^  upon  the 
rapid  and  constant  change  of  all  the  imtritive  particles  of  the 
bod^~as  the  result  of  all  thoye  functions^  which  produce  the 
babitnal  compo$ition  and  decomposition  of  our  organs,  and 
therefore  not  .a  distinct  and  independent  principle*  .  i 
The  temperative  succeeds  the  conservative*  It  is  tba^ 
power  which  the  living  body  has  of  maintaining  an  uniform 
degree  of  heat.  We  are  aware  that  both  Chaussier  and 
Bicbat  have  clussed  this  power  as  a- distinct  function,  under 
the  name  of  calQrification.  The  sources  of  aninuil  h^at  are 
nodoubtedly  still  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  there  is' 
evidently  more  than  one  source,  and  the  means  by  which  a. 
higher  temperature  is  resisted  differs  from  those  by  which  we^ 
resist  a  lower.  The  first  appears  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  cold  by  the  extensive  evaporation  which  tak^S: 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  body*  The  second  appears  to  be 
partly  dependent  on  respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the 
olood,  and  partly  on  the  new  chemical  combinations  that  are 
formed  daring  the  depositions  of  the  secreted  fluids  and  the 
various  nutritive  matter  of  the  body*  It  is  also  indirectly  in-, 
fluenced  by  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  As,  there* 
fore,  the  uniformity  of  animal  heat  arises  from  several  dif-! 
ferent  functions  co«operating  to  produce  it,  it  cannot  on  that 
account  be  called,  with  any  propriety,  either  a  separate  func** 
tion,  or  arrangied  as  an  independent  energy",  in  the  system 
of  Sir  Gilbert :  ^either  can  the  next  energy,  the  assimilaiivr, 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  This  consists  in  the  chemical 
cbiiiges.  brought  about  in  the  decompositions  and  combina*' 
tioos  effected  by  the  power  and  processes  peculiar  to  life,  as- 
manifested  in  digestion,  secretion,  add  the  preparation  of  the 

*  Dugald  Stuart,  Esq. 
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materials  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body.^  Tbe  asiU 
nilative,  then,  is  no  one  energy,  no^^ne  ftinctiony  but  the  result 
/of  several.    Of  the    formative  energy/'  our  author  tells  us, 

it  has  not  usually  been  stated  as  a  principle  distinct  from 
the  last.  The  lightest  reflection,  however,  must  evince,  that 
k  is  quite  a  separate  act  of  nature,  and  as  different  from  tbe 
assimilative  as.  the  construction  of  an  edifice  is  from  the  pre« 
paration  and  collection  of  its  materials/'  Still  it  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  function  to  whidi  Ihe  name  of  nutrition*' 
is  given  by  most  physiologists ;  nor  indeed  does  Sir  Gilbert 
appear  to  intend  by  it  any  thing  different.  ^  The  prbper 
function  of  the  formative  faculty  is  growth  and  repair.** 
Under  the  title  of  Restorative  £nergy''  are  included  two 
irery  different  things,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
anticipate,  viz.  sleep,  and  the  vif  medicairix  nature.  It  is 
tmneoeasary  to  make  any  resaark  upon  this  part  of  the  ar- 
ranranept,  for  we  ^eaqnot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  in- 
tended  seriously  to  attribute  them  to  the  same  principle. 
To  the  motive  and  sensitive  energies"  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  sympathetic  is  distinguished  in  nothii^  from 
what  we  commonly  understand  by  sympathy. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  object  more  strongly  than 
out  of  courtesy  we  were  inclinea,  against  the  method  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  taken  to  frame  an  original  scheme; 
yet,  injustice,  we  should  assure  the  reader,  that  in  what  is 
said  upon  each  particular  energy,  if  no  new  physiological 
fects  can  be  found,  still  there  are  scattered  many  very  judi- 
cious, and  some  acute  reflections. 

The  chief  subject  of  the  second  Section  is  ''  the  errors  and 
abuses  that  arise  out  of  false  and  misapplied  theories."  The 
view  which  is  taken  of  it  contains  notning  either  original  or 
profound.  The  opinions  of  many  great  men  are  brought  to 
show  how  even  tbe  ^re-eminent  for  learning  and  for  the 
highest  endowments  of  mind,  are  liable  to  fall  into  these  mis- 
chievons  errors.  But  the  examples  are  such  as  have  been 
selected  again  and  again  with  the  same  obi^t.  Aristotle  is 
re-condemned  for  his  ''  syllogistic  logic.  Bacon  is  once 
more  introduced  to  show  that  so  illustrious  a  philosopher 

did  not  entirely  disbelieve  in  amulets  and  charms."  Hip- 

E crates  himself  is,  as  usual,  a  fli^rant  exemplification  of  this 
bility,  for  he  referred  all  diseases  to  ''  excess,  defect,  or 
Titiation  of  the  four  humors,  blood,  phlegm,  black  bile,  and 
yellow  bile.  Illustration  still  more  opposite  is  soughtfor  in 
the  fiilse  principles  of  the  mechanical  and  mathematical  phy- 
siologists, who  flourished  as  conlemporariea  of  Harvey,  or 
immediately  after  him.  We  are  again  informed  that 
"  Borelli,  in  investigating  the  force  of  the'  heart  by  experi- 
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meat,  estiniated  it  at  180/XX)  pooDds,  Hales  at  51  pounds, 
Keil  at  1  pound/'  and  that  ^  ttie  mechanical  powers  of  the 
stooiach  were  about  (he  same  time  subjected  to  experimental 
research  by  Pitcairn,  who  gravely  gave  out  that  he  found  this 
viscQs  in  the  human  subject  exerted  a  force  eqnal  to  1£,900 

g>and8  in  compressing  food  in  the  process  of  digestion^.*' 
atitb  Boerhaave  who  furnishes  to  Sir  Gilbert     the  most 
singular  and  the  most  celebrated"  example. 

*  Towards  the  ead  of  tbe  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sigkteenth  century  physiologists  had  begun  to  perceive  that  life  was 
Rgalated  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  some  other  principles 
than  those  of  mechanism  and  chemistry  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in: 
explaining  the  operations*  whether  of  health  or  disease*  Glisson  and 
Willis,  in  England;  Baglivi,  in  Italy ;  and  Hoffman,  in  Germany,  led 
the  way  in  this  reformation,  and  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  a  more 
legitimate  system  of  reasoning  being  established.  This  was  checked 
and  retarded  by  the  appearance  of  Boerhaave  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  capacity,  great 
erudition,  and  indefatigable  industry,  and  a  sealous  and  honest 
searcher  after  what  he  conceived  to  be  truth.  But  probably  from 
the  habitual  application  to  his  favourite  study,  chemistry,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  deluded  into  ^vhat  is  now  viewed  as  a  most  fallacious 
tnia  of  reasoning.  This  he  delivered  in  language  so  imposing,  that 
his  doctrines  prevailed  universally  for  about  fifty  years  in  the  schools 
ef  physic,  and  among  the  Practitioners  of  all  Europe;  and  it  is 
equally  astonisbii^  and  humiliating  to  contemplate  bow  the  assent 
of  an  enlightened  age  should  have  been  won  over  to  a  body  of  doctrine 
so  puerile  aad  shallow.'' 

Boerhaave's  Theory  of  Inflammation  and  Principles  of  Pa* 
tholoey  are  then  brought  in  proof  of  these  allegations,'' 
and  their  fallacy  is  exposed  by  arguments  so  obvious,  that  we 
need  not  repeat  them.  One  great  cause,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Gilbert,  is  to  be  assigned  for  these  melancholy  proofs  of 
the  dangers  of  false  and  perverted  theories. 

^  The  early  physiologists,  (he  tells  us,)  in  all  their  reasonings  have 
almost  entirely  overlooked  all  those  energies  peculiar  to  life,  which 
have  been  enumerated ;  namely,  the  generative,  the  conservative,  the 
temperative,  the  assimilative,  the  formative,  the  restorative,  the  motive, 
the  sensitive,  and  the  sympathetic,  not  to  mention  the  affections  of  the 
mind." 


*  In  a  note  the  author  tells  us  Aat  Dr.  William  Hunter  (whose 
name  he  does  not  mention,  even  for  the  purpose  that  follows,  without 
coupfing  it  with  a  long  and  resounding  eulogium,)  was  beard  in  his 
lectures  to  express  biroself  wittily  on  the  subject.  "  Some  pbysio- 
logisti,  gentlemen,  will  have  it  that  the  stomach  is  a  mill ;  others,  that 
it  is  a  fermenting  vat ;  others  again,  that  it  is  a  stewpan :  but  in  my 
view  of  the  natter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting  vat,  nor  a  stew* 
pan,  but  a  stomach,  gentlemen,  a  stomach." 
1 
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.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ^uestion^  Whether 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  useful  to  medicine,  and  what  is 
their  use  ?  His  arguments  in  their  defence  may  be  thus 
briefly  enumerated  1.  They  are  useful  in  detecting  false 
theories.  2.  They  serve  as  a  sort  of  gymnastic  eicercise  of  the 
understanding,  3.  They  banish  superstition  and  quackerj< 
4.  Even  the  most  powerful  theories  of  physiologists  "  afford 
useful  suggestions.'  &,  They  serve  for  the  better  dtscrimina- 
tion  of  morbid  affections.  6.  At  all  events  anatomy  is  useful 
in  surgery.  And,  7.  the  state  of  health  ought  to  be  folly  known 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  magnitude,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  diseases.''  They  who,  like  oor- 
selves,  estimate  highly  the  uses  of  physiological  knowledge; 
not  as  a  matter  of  curiositif  only,  but  as  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
tensive practical  application  to  medi|:ine,  will  feel  no  obli- 
^tion  to  Sir  Gilbert  for  so  negative  a  defence.  The  cause 
would  have  been  more  successfutly  advocated  if  its  bearings  oa 
pathology  had  been  simply  unfolded.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  physiology  has  been  too  generally  cultivated,  as  if  it  were 
a  distinct  study.  The  individual,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
relative  importance  of  this  science,  has  been  commonly  the 
only  standard  by  which  its  value  has  been  measured ;  and  to 
this  cause,  in  our  judgment,  it  should  be  ascribed,  that  the 
theories  of  physiology  have  been  regarded,  even  by  sensibte 
men,  to  be  barren  speculations,  and  its  facts  to  be  unavailable 
in  practical  medicme*  While,  however,  we  think  more 
highly  than  Sir  Gilbert  of  this  branch  of  medical  knowled^^e, 
wc.admiri?  the  truth  contained  in  the  just  and  ariimaied 
passage  which  follows.:-^ 

'  "  But  if  the  benefits  derivable  to  medicine  ifrom  phyndogical 
science  are  so  limited,  from  what  other  and  better  source  is  improve- 
ment to  arise  ?  The  answer  is,  from  accurate  observation ;  in  other 
words,  from  enlightened  empiricism.  It  seems  an  abuse  of  words  tt» 
ri^strict  the  term  science  to  physiology  and  pathplog^,  and  to  willi- 
hold  it  from  those  processes  of  the  understanding  by  which  facts  aie 
ascertained  and  accumulated,  and  useful  inferences  deduced  from 
them  constituting  observation.  Shall  we  dignify  with  the  title  of 
science  the  absurd  positions  of  Pitcairn;  the  puerile  and  shallow 
hypothesis  of  Boerhaave  and  Sylvius ;  and  deny  it  to  those  solid  and 
applicable  truths,  the  fruits  of  chaste  observation  and .  sober  .e&P^ 
rieoce,  ascertained  by  those  methods, of  induction  which  it  was  tfae 
great  aim  of  Bacon  to  recommend  and  introduce,  as  the  only  parent 
of  legitimate,  substantial,  and  useful  knowledge  1  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  a  higher  order  of  intellect,  a  more  rare  and  happy  geaios, 
a  more  correct  and  better  tutored  understanding,  is  required  to  elicit 
practical  truths  by  observation,  than  to  coin  theories." 

.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  aeventh  Sectioos  need  no 
particular  notice ;  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  ipention  the  title  oC 
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each.  The  third  ia  on  the  great  diversitj  observable  in  the 
constitution  of  individuals.  Some  sensible  remarks  will  be 
here  found  on  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  on  the  utility  of  Purga^ 
fives.  The  fourth  is  on  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  the 
eflforts  of  nature,  and  discriminating  them  from  those  of  art« 
The  fifth,  which  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  is  on 
superstition.  And  the  seventh,  which  »  entitled,  "  on  the 
Fallacy  of  Testimony,"  informs  us  that  quacks  are  not  to  be 
trusted ;  that  colchicum  and  hermadactylus  are  the  same  drug ; 
^nd  that  Tra.  guaiaci  ammoniata  will  cure  some  c^ses  of  gou^ 
and  rheumatism.  We  are  sorry  to  meet  with  such  matter 
under  such  a  title. 

The  subject,  of  the  sixth  Section  is  evidently  one  with 
which  Sir  Gilbert  is  familiar;  one  which  deeply  interests 
his  feelings,  and  on  which  he  has  therefore  written  with  q 
vigour  of  thought  and  animation  of  language,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  this  work.  The  chapter  is  entitled,  '^oq 
the  Ambiguity  of  Language;"  but  in  reality  it  is  a  dissertation 
on  the  yellow  fever.  The  controversy  upon  the  contagious* 
ness  or  qon-contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies  is  as  remarkable  as  any  known  in  the  history  of  me- 
dicine for  jarring  opinion  and  irreconcileable  evidence :  for 
tlie  numbers  who  fight  for  victory  with  obstinate  and  intem- 
perate zeal,  and  the  few  who  with  moderation  and  firmness 
contend  for  truth.  Sii^ce  the  time  when  Sir  Gilbert  wrote  big 
work  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  he  has  somewhat  chaoge4 
bis  views,  and  is  now  the  warm  advocate  of  the  contagious- 
ness and  foreign  origin  of  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever*  The 
grounds  on  which  he  holds  these  opinions  are  fully  unfolded 
in  the  present  chapter.  We  pass  over,  the  historical  account 
of  the  different  periods  of  time  at  which  this  fever  is  recorded 
to  have  made  its  appearance,  not  only  in  the  different  West 
India  colonies,  but  in  America,  at  Cbarleslown,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  maritime 
towns  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  £urope,  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
&€•>  and  as  far  north  as  leghorn. 

We  may  venture  to  say,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  (who  at  the  same  time  believes  in  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  disease,)  that  however  strop^  may  have 
been  the  grouud  of  suspicion,  there  is  no  undeniable  proof 
that  ft  has  or  has  not  been  carried  by  infected  persons  from 
one  of  these  places  to  another.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  presumptive  proofs  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  this  fever,  to  which  Sir  Gilbert  gives  the  name  of 
Pestilential  Epidemic,  will  find  them  advanced  with  much 
force  and  eloquence  in  the  150  and  three  following  pages  of 
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this  chapter.  Bat  neither  the  ]^*ellow  fever,  nor  any  other 
disease,  is  disproved  to  be  contagious,  because  we  are  unable 
distinctly  to  trace  its  origin.  Contagion  is  only  known  by 
its  effects.  Should  a  case  of  small-pox  be  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  pronounced  uninfectious*  because  uo  source  of  in- 
fection could  be  detected,  the  error  would  soon  be  revealed 
by  the  only  undoubted  testimony  of  which  the  case  admits; 
viz.  the  communication  of  the  same  disease  to  those  who  had 
hot  yet  been  affected  by  it.  It  is  not  therefore  essentially 
niecessary  to  the  truth  of  their  views,  for  die  contagionists  to 
prove  "  that  this  epidemic  has  never  taken  its  riae  but  in 
seaport  towns,  where  it  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  the 
arrival  of  shipping  conveying  infeetion/'  We  agree  with  the 
author,  that  the  simple  question  is,  *^  Whether  the  present 
disease  is  communicable  from  one  person  to  another?**  it 
toight  be  hastily  imagined,  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  determine  this  simple  question,  while  in  reality  few 
things  are  more  difficult.  Let  the  proof  of  this  be  sought  for 
in  the  discordant  sentiments  of  so  many  men,  who  never- 
theless write  each  unalienably  attached  to  opinions  which  are 
the  fruits  of  his  own  observation. 

The  difficulty  itself  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  If 
a  disease  were  to  exist  distinguished  from  all  other  diseases 
by  a  train  of  remarkable  symptoms,  and  if  this  same  disease 
were  manifestly  communicable  to  others,  none  would  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  contagious.  But  if  a  disease,  believed  to  be 
contagious,  bears  a. strong  resemblance  in  its  symptoms  to 
other  diseases,  universally  known  to  be  non-contagious,  some 
perplexity  is  the  unavoidable  consequence.  This  is  exactly 
the  perplexity  in  which  the  yellow  fever  is  involved.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  parties,  that  several  diseases  exist  in  the  West  • 
Indies  distinct  in  their  origin,  but  in  some  important  respects 
confounded  as  to  their  symptotns.  Sir  Gilbert  enumerates 
three:  — the  endemic,  or  the  marsh  remittent,  caused  by 
marsh  exhalations:  —  tlie  pestilential  epidemic,  or  typhus  ip- 
terodes,  assumed  to  arise  from  human  effluvia,  and  alone  coih 
tagious  the  sporadic,  arising  from  several  causes,  such  as 
change  of  climate,  intemperance,  &c. 

This  is  of  course  the  enumeration  of  a  contagionist :  a  non- 
contagionist  retains  only  two  of  these  fevers,  the  marsh  and 
sporadic.  Granting  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  arrange- 
ment, the  symptbms  of  the  pestilential  epidemic  are  ackuow- 
ledged  to  have  a  striking  similarity  both  with  the  marsh  and 
sporadic  fevers  of  the  West  Indies.  The  most  conspicuous 
point  of  resemblance  is  the  colour  of  the  skin :  the  resem- 
Wancc,  however,  is  not  perfect  here;  for  the  colour  of 
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the  former  it  a  dingy  orange,  in  the  other  two  a  bright 
yellow 

This  is  not  qaite  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  ydlow  co* 
lour  which  attends  the  marsh  is  commonly  bright ;  but  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  is  far  from  being  a  general  character  of  this 
fever.  While  in  the  sporadic,  or  that  fever  which  arises  from 
the  sudden  effect  of  climate  on  the  constitutions  of  young, 
robust,  plethoric  new-oomers  to  the  colonies,  it  occurs  almost 
as  an  universal  symptom.  But  it  is  seen  in  two  distinct 
forms,  at  very  different  stages  of  the  fever,  originating  from 
two  separate  causes,  and  affording  a  different  prognosis. 
The  first  form  is  that  here  spoken  of;  a  bright  yello|iv  of 
different  shades,  which  commonly  takes  place  early  in  the 
attack,  depending  upon  the  admixture  of  bile  with  the  blood 
and  other  circulating  fluids,  which  tinges  the  conjunctiva, 
the  serum  of  blisters,  the  serous  effusions  into  the  cavities  of 
the  chest,  belly.  Sec,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom.  The  other  form  is  the  dingy  brown 
or  orange,  and  here  assigned  exclusively  to  the  pestilential 
epidemic  as  its  peculiar  attribute.  It  appears  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  sporadic  fever  at  the  same  period  with  the 
black  vomit,  and  with  passive  haemorrhages  from  the  nose 
^and  several  other  parts ;  it  depends  either  on  the  extravasation 
or  transudation  of  the  fluids  in  the  xapillary  vessels.  The 
black  vomit,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  hkewise  almost  an  universal 
symptom  of  the  sporadic  fever.  It  is  also  marked  in  its 
violent  -  forms  by  phrenitic  delirium  in  the  beginning  and 
coma  at  the  end.  The  piercing  pains  in  the  eyes  and^  head 
and  violent  cramps  in  the  legs,  are  among  the  symptoms  of 
this  fever,  as  well  as  of  that  described  by  Dr.  Chtsholme, 
which  is  believed  by  him  and  the  contagionists  to  be  brought 
to  Grenada  in  a  ship  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1793.  But 
"  one  of  the  most  material  distinctions,''  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  is,  that  few  of  those  who  have  had  the  true  typhus 
icterodes,  or  pestilential  epidemic,  are  liable  to  it  a  second 
time."  We  assert,  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the" sporadic, 
and  future  exemption  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  one 
attack  of  this  fever  itself,  but  a  total  exemption  is  often  the 
result  of  any  other  disease  or  mode  of  regimen  which  reduces 
the  plethoric  constitution  of  a  new  comer.  Again ;  if  it  be 
maintained  by  the  advocates  oT  contagion,  that  the  typhus 

^  Sir  Gilbert  suggests  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  and 
alludes  to  the  opinion  in  a  note  to  this  pa^fsage,  that  this  colour  is 

not  owing  to  bile,"  but  that  it  is  an  error  loci;  or  depraved  state  of 
the  red  globules.  The  same  colour,  he  observes,  appears  in  the 
echymosis  that  follows  contagion. 
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i<iterOdes  assumen  fhe  cbatracter  of  a  maiignaDt  epidemici 
rapidly  spreading  and  widely  destractive,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sporadic.  It  attacks  perhaps  an  iodividaal  only  when 
the  arrival  of  strangers  is  rare,  as  at  present;  it  attacks  large 
bodies  of  men ;  it  has  attacked,  and  with  terrible  havoci  whole 
battalions,  when  the  individuals  composing  them  were  equally 
strangers  to  the  climate,  and  equally  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease. And  yet  this  sporadic  disease  has  in  no  one  instance 
been  knowa  to  be  infectious :  those  who  have  attended  the 
tick  have  never  taken  it,  nor  has  it  been  once  observed  te 
iipread  by  the  approach  or  contact  of  others.  When  it  once 
disappears^  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it,  till  it  returns  with 
the  arrival  of  more  strangers  from  temperate  climates. 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  cannot  surely  create  much  surprise 
that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  who,  after  a  long  re- 
sidence in  the  West  Indies,  during  which  they  have  agaia 
and  again  witnessed  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  fever  of 
climate,  showing  itself  with  every  formidable  symptom,  and 
Sattended  with  every  peculiar  circumstance  employed  to  paint 
the  malignant  epidenric  of  the  contagionists, — and  yet  not 
contagious,  and  yet  not  communicated,  nor  communicable: 
it  cannot,  we  say,  create  much  surprisci  that  these  abouid 
maintain,  and  maintain  obstinately,  that  they  have  seen  tbe 
ydlow  fever,  and  that,  it  is  not  contagious.  We  are  aware 
that  Sir  Gilbert  maintains  the  sfugular  paradox^  that  those  who 
have  never  been  to  the  West  Indies  are  better  judges  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  than  those  who  have  seen  it  on  the  spot. 
"  A  soldier,"  he  says,  p.  149,  in  the  midst  of  battle,  koovrs 
inuch  less  about  the  main  incidents  and  results^  than  a  shep- 
herd on  the  neighbouring  hill/'  And  therefore  a  Practitioiief 
in  the  midst  of  500  men  labouring  under  yellow  fever,  kaotvs 
much  less  about  its  contagiousness  than  a  Physician  who 
only  reads  an  account  of  it  at  home.  We  hope  that  such  an 
example  of  medical  logic  will  not  be  imitated,  though  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  from  whom  we  miffht  reasonably  have 
lexpected'a  better  specimen  of  logical  iu^rence.  Sir  Gilbert 
has  the  candour  to  inform  us,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the 
foregoing  quotation,  that  he  knows  little  of  the  yellow  fever 
from  his  own  observation.  "  I  have  not  experience  of  my 
own  to  decide  on  the  various  points  of  difference^  for  the  four 
campaigns  in  which  1  served  in  the  West  Indies  were  in 
years  comprehended  in  one  of  those  intervals  before  aUacleci 
to  between  the  appearance  6f  these  great  epidemics.  The 
mortality  was  indeed  comparatively  very  moderate  there 
during  the  whole  of  that  war ;  chiefly  owing,  bo  doubt,  to 
there  not  having  been  great  bodies  of  land  forces  transported 
thither  during  that  time and  with  this  explanation  we  per- 
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fectl;  concur,  rf  land  Torees  bad  been  transported,  he  would 
have  seen  in  all  probability  the  sporadic  fever,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  effect  of  climate,  attacking  such  , num- 
bers without  being  contagious,  as  to  shake  his  confidence  in 
the  opinions  he  now  entertains. 

We  are  very  far  from  supporting  the  extravagant  doctrines 
of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  contagion  as  the  source 
of  any  disease ;  nor  would  we  be  nnderstood  even  to>go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  there  has  not  existed  a  contagious  yellow 
fever  in  the  West  Indies,  for  we  ^peak  of  the  West  Indies 
only.  Bui  we  «ire  not  as  deeply  convinced  as  Sir  Gilbert  of 
the  matter  of  fact  as  established  by  evidence.'' 

There  is  m  this  dis9ertation  much  more  reasoning  on  the 
probability  than  testimony  as  to  the  fact.  To  the  authorities 
brought  in  favour  of  contagion^  might  be  opposed  a  much 

Sealer  nnmber  i^ainst  it,  and  the  historical  view  will  be 
nod  lo  supply  nothing  but  suspicions,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  well  founded.  But  while  we  do  not  deny  that  there 
nay  have  been  a  contagious  yellow  fever,  we  afiBimi  with  con« 
fidence  that  there  hat  been  a  no$Kontagiou8  yellow  fever, 
aitsamingy  Whenerer  it  had  food  to  prey  upon,  all  the  characters 
of  a  mabgnant  epidemic  We  should  do  an  act  of  injustice 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  if  we  did  not,  on  taking  leave  of  this 
subject^  express  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
discosskMi  is^  conducted.  Without  one  intemperate  expres* 
sion,  ha  has  continued  to  infuse  into  the  question  all  the 
honourable  spirit  of  controversial  zeal. 

The  limits  of  this  review  have  imperceptibly  extended  so 
far,  that  no  room  is  left  for  the  few  closing  remarks  we  had 
intended  to  offer.  Our  ample  and,  we  fear,  tedious  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  will  convince  our  readers 
at  least  of  the  justice  of  that  criticism  which  we  ventured  to 
pronounce  at  the  outset,  viz.  that  whatever  its  title  .may  be, 
this  work  is  not  on  the  elements  of  medical  logic.  Instead, 
however,  of  expressing  our  opinion  at  larae  on  this  subject,  as 
we  promised,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
admirable  paper  on  one  important  branch  it  should  have  in- 
cluded, viz.  the  nature  of  medical  evidence,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge.  The  author  of  tliis  paper 
is  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  a  man  whose  name  and  memory  we 
reverence ;  and  whose  penetrating  mind,  precision  of  Ian- 
giiage,  and  philosophical  habits  of  viewing  every  question, 
ironld  have  admirably  adapted  him  to  treat  the  whole  of 
this  subject  with  qll  the  method  and  comprebensiv^ess  it 
requires. 
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PART  III. 
SELECTIONS. 


Observations  on  the  Medico-Chemical  TreatmetU  of  Caleulout 
Disorders.    By  W.  T.  Bbandb,  Seq.  R.S.,  &c. 

{From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^ 
[Continued  from  page  144.] 

The  mmeral  acids,  namely  the  nitric,  the  »ulphnricy  and  the 
muriatic,  have  each  been  employed ;  and  there  are  perhaps 
particular  cases,  in  which  one  is  more  proper  than  the  others; 
out  they  are  all  of  them  improper  in  cases  where,  there  is 
much  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages ;  and  as  they  are  apt 
to  produce  this,  though  effectual  in  checking  the  formation  of 
white  sand,  thev  require  to  be  cautiously  exhibited,  and  their 
effects  prudently  watched  over. 

The  nitric  acid  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  five  to. 
twenty  drops  night  and  morning,  or  thrice  a  day.  It  may  be 
taken  in  plain  or  barley  water.  From  ten  to  thirty  drops  of 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  five  to  twenty  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  diluted  till 
they  become  palatably  acid. 

Of  these  acids  the  nitric  is  perhaps  most  apt  to  disagree, 
and  to  occasion  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  are  an- 
nounced by  flatulency  and  eructations ;  and  in  a  few  parti- 
cular cases,  its  long  continued  use  has  rendered  the  stomach' 
reluctant  as  to  food,  though  many  instances  might  be  cited 
of  its  tonic  effects,  as  a  promoter  of  digestion  and  increaser  of 
appetite. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may  most  properly  be  termed  a  t^mc; 
it  generally  admits  of  being  longer  persevered  in  than  ^ther 
of  the  others ;  it  seldom  gripes  or  nauseates,  and  almost  always 
promotes  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  where  they  jire  slug* 
gish  or  irregular. 

The  muriatic  add  agrees,  in  most  cases,  witli .  the  stomach, 
but  not  80  with  the  bowels*  which  always  become  more  re- 
laxed during  its  use,  than  where  the  other  acids  are  employed. 
This  circumstance,  however,  often  recommends  it;  for  consti- 
pation very  frequently  attends  the  state  of  body  which  favours 
the  formation  of  white  sand ;  and  hence  aperient  medicines 
are  alone  adequate,  in  some  cases,  to  suspend  or  prevent  the 
disorder. 

Where  the  mineral  acids  agree,  they  arc  usually  very  efiec- 
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live,  and  in  a  few  days  they  diminish,  or  entirely  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  sabulous  deposit ;  but  where  they  disagree, 
they  rather  increase  its  quantity,  or  they  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mucous  secretion,  probably  from  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  which  envelopes,  and  is  voided  with  the  sand ;  and 
which,  in  particular  cases,  may  certainly  tend  to  increase  the 
risk  of  its  agglutination,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  concretioa 
in  the  bladder.  The  mineral  acids  too,  almost  always  dis- 
agree with  children,  who  are  equally  liable  with  adults  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  phosphates,  and  in  whom  prompt 
aud  effectual  treatment  is  equally  requisite  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Here  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  mode  of  treat* 
aent,  namely,  to  the  vegetable  acids. 

The  tartaric  acid,  either  in  its  pure  form,  or  as  it  exists  fn 
eream  of  tartar,  may  be  used  in  pretty  liberal  doses  ;  of  the 
former,, from  five  to  twent^r  grains,  and  of  the  latter,  from 
twenty  to  forty,  or  sixty  grains  may  be  used,  either  dissolved 
m  barley  water,  or  administered  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
The  cream  of  tartar  is  more  apt  to  relax  the  bowels  than  the 
tartaric  acid ;  a  circumstance,  which,  as  h^s  been  hinted  above^ 
often  tends  to  its  beneficial  efficacy. 

The  citric  acid,  however,  seems  on  the  preferable  to 

the  tartaric:  it  maybe  given  in  the  same  way,  in  doses  of  from 
five  grains  to  half  a  drachm ;  it  rarely  proves  inconveniently 
purgative,  and  is  very  effectual  in  modifying  the  secretion 
of  urine. 

Cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  which  a  white  sabulous 
deposit  in  the  urine,  often  going  to  a  great  and  alarming  extent, 
appears  symptomatic  of,  or  in  some  wajr  connected  with  irre- 
gularity of  the  biliary  secretion ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
sallow  complexion,  whitish  brown  and  dry  tongue,  are  Us 
usual  concomitants  in  these  cases ;  and  there  is  a  very  trouble- 
some irregularity  of  bowels,  generally  tending  to  costiveness  of 
an  obstinate  kind;  sometimes  succeeded  oy  or  alternating 
with  relaxation.    I  have  known  persons  returning  from  warm 
climates,  in  this  predicament,  and  upon  being  questioned  as  to 
their  complaint,  gravel  and  sand  are  usually  uppermost  in  the 
mind.    They  often  have  recourse  to  the  solvents  of  empyrics, 
whicB^  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  strong  alkAline  solutions; 
or  they  consult  medical  men,  who,  hearing  of  the  sand,  and 
inadvertent  as  to  its  kind,  prescribe  soda  water,  solution  of 
potash,  magnesia,  and  the  Ijke  ordinary  preventives.  This 
alkaline  treatment  invariably  does  harm ;  the  patient's  diges- 
tion, already  feeble,  becomes  more  impaired ;  the  sand  pre- 
viously perhaps  small  in  quantity,  is  rendered  abundant;  the 
bowels  pass  from  occasional  to  constant  irregularity,  and  every 
symptom  becomes  slpwly,  but  mischievously,  and  in  many 
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eases  irretrievably  augmeDted.  Cases  of  this  kind  I  describe 
with  the  more  confid^oce,  having  seen  several.  I  allude  to 
them  DOW  as  particularly  improper  in  most  cases  for  the 
niioeral  acids  in  large  doses,  whereas  b^  the  vegetable  acids 
they  are  always  greatly  benefited.  But  in  these,  and  anarober 
of  similar  cases,  the  best  and  simplest  plan^of  treatment,  is  not 
to  employ  medicine^  so  much  as  diet;  to  adopt  a  general  acid 
system  ;  to  abstain  from  soda  water,  and  all  alcalis ;  to  refrain 
from  malt  liquor;  to  take  weak  lemonade,  and  an  occasional 
glass  of  cider  as  ordinary  drink  at  meals :  if  accustomed  to 
wine,  to  prefer  champagne  and  claret  to  Madeira  or  port, 
but  to  take  little  of  either ;  if  the  bowels  remain  oonstipated, 
t.otake  a  drachm  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt  in  a  half  pint 
tumbler  of  lukewarm  water  in  the  morning  fasting ;  or,  what  is 
more  pleasant,  to  stir  a  tcaspoonful  of  magnesia  into  an  occa« 
sional  glass  of  sour  lemonade ;  to  eat  salads  and  acid  frails, 
and  more  especially  oranges,  which  in  this  state  of  things  a^e 
an  heroic  remedy. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  vegetable 
acids,  properly  administered,  produce  ai^  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms,  or  where  they  can  be  said  to  disagree ;  yet  sach 
cases  do  occur,  aud  a  very  copious  deposition  of  white  sand 
shall  be  attended  with  a  peculiar  irritability  of  bladder  (inde- 
pendent of  calculus,  for  those  caaea  I  propose  afterwards  to 
consider),  which  is  aggravated  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
^cids,  and  yet  in  which  they  are  most  decidedly  indicated*  In  a 
paper  which  I  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  18ie.(Philos. 
frans.  1813,^p.  213,)  and  in  which  lhave  detailed  some  cases 
illustrative  of  the  operation  of  acids  in  preventing  the  white 
deposit,  I  have  spoken  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  carbonic  add^ 
where,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the  other  acids  disagree; 
and  since  that  period  several  case's  have  occurred,  attended  by 
equally  beneficial  results.  The  mode  of  exhibiting  this  acid  is, 
either  simply  dissplved  in  water,  in  which  case  it  may  easily  be 
,  prepared*  by  the  patient  in  a  Nooth*s  apparatus,  or  procured  | 
from  the  dealers  in  artificial  mineral  waters ;  or  it  may  be  | 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  saline  draught  in  the  state  of 
effervescence,  as  by  dissolving  thirty  grains  of  carbonate  of  I 
potassa,  and  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid,  in  separate  tea-capa  | 
of  water,  mixing  the  solutions  in  a  large  tumbler,  and  drinkung 
the  whole  during  the  effervescence.    This  dose  may  be  ' 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day^  or  oftener  if  expedient* 

it  may  now  be  asked  in  what  manner  the  acids  which  luiTe 
been  mentioned,  act.  Do  tbev  pass  off  by  the  kidaeys,  mod 
produce  a  direct  effect  upon  the  urine  by  rendering  it  more 
acid,  and  capable  of  retaining  the  phosphates  in  solution;  or  do 
^y  act  indirectly  upon  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs^ 
so  as  to  modify  the  action  of  the  kidneysp  and,  consequeatlj. 
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to  affect  their  secretion.  In  inj  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society,  I  have  briefly  discussed  this  question,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  curious,  does  not  appear  practically  important ; 
and  I  have  now  little  to  add  upon  the  subject.  The  experi« 
ments  which  I  made  on  the  passing  off  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
kidneys,  I  have  since  repeated  with  similar  results.  The 
recently  voided  urine  was  introduced  into  a  phial,  furnished 
with  a  bent  tube,  passing  into  lime  water,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  put  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  I  invariably 
found  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the  exhaustion,  ando^ 
served  its  (juantity  to  be  greater  after  drinking  liquors  con- 
taining it  in  an  uncombined  state.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  ever-varying 
composition  of  tne  urine ;  but  I  cannot  give  up  the  opinion 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
stomach  is  connected  with  its  secretion  in  the  kidneys. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  uncombined  carbonic  acid  of 
the  urine  often  acts  an  important  part  in  retaining  the  earthy 
phosphates,  but  more  especially  the  ammoniaco-magnesiati 
phosphate,  in  solution;  «nd  its  escape  is,  in  these  cases, 
attended  by  the  deposition  of  the  triple  salt,  in  the  form  of  a 
film  upon  the  surface  of  the  urine,  the  cause  of  which  was  first 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  diet  in  cases  of  white  sand,  and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  bowels  open  by  the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperients, 
where  the  acid  regimen  alone  is  insufficient.  It  frequently 
happens,  I  believe,  that  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  minenu 
acicls  may  be  referred  to  their  mere  tonic  effect,  to  mending 
the  digestion,  and  thus  im{>roving  the  general  state  of  health. 
The  feorile  affections  of  children  are  very  frequently  attended 
by  an  apparently  alarming  deposit  of  white  sand  in  the  urine, 
and  a  dose  of  calomel  will  often  carry  off  both  the  fever  and 
the  sand.  It  is  thus  too,  that  air  and  exercise,  bark,,  bitters, 
and  mmeral  tonics,  are  often  successfully  resorted  to  in  urinary 
complaints  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering. 

(To  be  continued  in  our^next  Nwnber,) 


PART  IV. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
.   LITERATURE. 

PATHOLOGY  (INCLUDING  MORBlD  ANATOMT)  AND 
-    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

I.  InteUinal  Worms. —  Several  interesting  communications 
on  this  subject  have  recently  been  published  in  the  Foreign 
VOL,  XI. —  NO.  63.  2h  n  a 
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Journals.  Of  these,  as  relating  to  a  class  of  diseases  than 
which  none  are  attended  with  more  obscure  and  equivocal 
symptomsi  or  give  rise  to  more  freqaent  and  serious  errors  ia 
praciice,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  correcl 
abstract.  The  6rst  paper  we  shall  notice'  is  ou  the  vermis 
Tricocephalus,  or  Trichuris,  by  Dr.  Pascal*. 

This  variety  of  intestinal  worm,  discovered  by  Roederer 
and  Wagler,  has  been  described  with  considerable  minuteness 
by  Wrisberg.  They  all  erroneously  regarded  the  filiform 
appendix  which  terminates  the  animalanteriorly^  and  to  which 
the  head  is  attached,  as  its  tail.  It  may  exist  in  the  human 
body,  even  in  great  numbers,  without  manifesting  its  presence 
by  any  external  phenomenon ;  but  this  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  sensibility,  natural  or  acquired,  of  the  individual 
aft'ected*  When,  however,  from  any  cause,  its  numbers  are 
such  as  to  constitute  a  morbid  state,  certain  symptoms^  yet 
but  little  understood,  announce  its  presence,  in  tne  follow- 
ing cases  the  characters  of  the  disease  which  it  induces  are 
displayed  in  their  utmost  simplicity. 

Case  1. —  A  girl  of  strong  constitution,  and  highly  sanguine 
temperament,  and  previously  healthy,  became,  at  the  age  of 
three  years  and  a  naif,  spiritless  and  languid.  She  sensibly 
wasted,  without  any  diminution  of  her  appetite.  In  Novem- 
ber,  1817,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  universal  rigor,  which 
was  succeeded  in^ about  two  hours  by  copious  vomiting  of  a 
red  fluid,  resembling  wine  lees.  On  Dr.  Pascal's  visit  in  the 
.evening,  the  child  complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  somewhat  swollen.  Two  stools  had  been  passed 
during  the  day,  but  respecting  their  appearances  nothing  was 
known.  The  pulse  was  small,  wiry,  extremely  rapid ;  the 
face  red,  irregularly  coloured,  or  rather  striped ;  the  eyea  pro- 
minent, and  pupils  dilated ;  the  breath  acid ;  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  yellowish  mucus;  and  tlie  whole  abdomen 
painful  on  the  slightest  touch.  Syrup  of  wormwood,  with 
sulphuric  ether,  was  prescribed. 

Next  day,  26th,  pulse  and  countenance  unchanged;  the  eyes 
immoveably  fixed ;  respiration  stertoroi^s  and  interrupted ; 
trembling  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth. .  Three 
grains  ot  calomel  produced  two  liquid  and  highly  offensive 
evacuations. 

27th. — ^Tetanic  stiffness  of  the  limbs  and  trunk ;  deglutition 
impeded;  two  evacuations  by  the  bowels,  the  first  scanty 
and  yellowish,  the  latter  more  copious  and  blackish;  in- 
sensibility. 

28th. —  Pulse  intermitienf  and  very  rapid;  deglutition  im- 
practicable; other  symptoms  unchanged.— Died  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th.   ^_ 

*  Bulletin  4e  la  FacuUi  de  M&ledne  de  Paris,  &c.  1818.— No.  III. 
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Dissection  twenty-ei^ht  hours  after  deatfi.  —  General 
appearance  pale  •  and  discoloured ;  face  violet ;  abdomen 
largely  inflated,  and  its.  whole  inferior  part  occupied  by  an 
cccbymosis.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  there  escaped  a  great 
quantity  of  intolerably  ^fetid  gas.  The  stomach  contained 
about  six  spoonsful  of  a  whitish  semi-transparent  fluid.  Its 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  of  the  small  intestines,  were  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  very  abundantly  smeared  with  mucus.  The 
ccecum  and  greater  part  of  the  colon  were  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  putrefaction,  and  exhaled  a  horrible  stench.  A  pro- 
di^ous  quantity  of  tricocepali  was  found  in  them;  but 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  con- 
tained ascarides  orlumbrici. 

C€Lse  2.  —  A  boy,  aged  nine,  of  delicate  constitution,  com* 

Elaioed,  in  January,  1314,  of  extremely  severe  pains  in  the 
ead,  which  lasted  from  twenty-Tour  to  thirty  hours.  During 
this  paroxysm,  the  pulse  was  small  and  wiry,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  respiration  oppressed  ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
was  not  raised.  It  terminated  by  partial  and  transitory 
feweats;  was  succeeded  by  perfect  health  ;  and  recurred  at 
uncertain  .intervals.  The  child  having,  some  time  befqre, 
frequently  voided  lumbrici,  his  complaints  were  attributed  to 
the  pre*8ence  of  these  animals;  but  a  remedy,  administered 
with  this  view,  failed  in  procuring  the  expulsion  of  any.  In 
February,  the  paroxysms  recurred  more  frequently;  and  the 
intervals  of  a  pyrexia,  which  at  first  continued  several  days^ 
were  now  restricted  to  a  few  hours.  The  tongue  at  that 
period  was  white,  and  covered  with  apthse  ;  the  breath  acid; 
the  abdomen  swollen,  and  sore  on  pressure ;  faeces  scanty, 
dry,  and  brownish;  pulse  small,  wiry,  slightly  intermittent; 
face  red  and  streaked;  headach  intense.  rive  grains  of 
calomel  produced  several  stools,  and  the  discharge  of  six 
tricocephaii ;  and  the  decoction  of  filix  mas  was  prescribed 
as  common  beverage.  Dr.  Pascal's  visits  were  discontinued 
till  the  15th  of  March,  when  he  learnt  that  the  paroxysms  had 
increased  both  in  frequency  and  violence ;  that  the  boy 
became  insensible  during  the  invasion,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
were  convulsed,  his  eyes  rolled  in  their  orbits,  his  respiration 
was  oppressed;  and  that,  in  the  calm  which  succeeded  these 
violent  agitations,  his  strength  was  exceedingly  depressed. 
These  various  phenomena  were  observed  indiscriminately  at 
the  commencement,  middle,  or  termination  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  face  was  constantly  red,  and,  as  it  were,  marked  with 
'wheals.  The  appetite,  during  the  transient  intervals  of  tran- 
quillity, was  restored;  and  tricocephali  haid  several  times  been 
voided  in  the  stools.  'I'he  pulse  was  now  feeble,  contracted, 
very  rapid,  and  intermittent.  The  expression  of  the  couu-  ' 
penance,  bathed  in  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat,  announced  im« 
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pending  death.  Violent  convulsions,  during  which  the  hands 
of  the  patient  were  mechanically  directed  towards  the  head 
and  abdomen,  preceded  this  event. 

Dissection  fifteen  hours  after  death.  —  General  appearance 
pale;  trunk  and  extremities  stiff;  face  injected.  A  large 
quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium. —  Abdomen.  Several 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous.  The 
stomach  distended  with  gas.  Several  tricocephali  in  the 
ileum,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  in  the  coccum  and  colon. 

C<ueS.—  A  boy,  aged  five,  stout,  but  subject  to  nasal 
liaemorrhage,  and  who  had  frequently  voided  lumbrici  and 
ascarides,  complained  at  bed-time,  on  the  dth  of  October,  of 
violent  headach.  At  midnight  be  started  from  sleep  with  an 
acute  and  inarticulate  cry,  and  was  found  in  extreme  agitation; 
bis  eyes  prominent;  his  face  red  and  streaked  ;  and  his  hands 
incessantly  directed  towards  the  head  and  abdomen.  Neit 
morning  the  pulse  was  small  and  contracted,  although  the 
epistaxis  had  not,  for  some  time,  recurred.  Two  leeches 
applied  behind  the  ears  took  away  a  considerable  quantij^ 
of  blood ;  and  the  afternoon  and  night  were  passed  in 
tranquillity. 

1 1th. — Agitation  extreme.  The  patient  rose  and  fell  back 
again  on  the  bed  ;  face  red  and  streaked ;  pulse  intermittent, 
small,  and  concentrated;  screaming,  with  stertorous  respira- 
tion. Six  grains  of  calomel  were  administered,  after  which 
the  child  vomited  a  dead  lumbricus,  and  passed,  by  stool, 
\sight  living  tricocephali. 

12th. —  Same  state;  stiffness  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  perspiration ;  urinary  and  foecal  discharges  invo- 
luntary, the  latter  containing  a  living  lumforicus,  and  twelve 
tricocephali-;  aphonia.  During  the  night  the  agitation 
attained  its  utmost  bound,  and  the  child  expired  in  dreadful  | 
convulsions.    No  examination  took  place. 

Tricocephali  are  frequently  found  in  the  intestines  of  per- 
sons who  have  died  of  mucous  phthisis;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  presence  of  the  animal  is- a  cha- 
racteristic phenomenon  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  an  accidental  circumstance,  or  rather  as  a  complication.  i 

In  January,  1817,  Dr.  Pascal  examined  the  body  of  a  man,  i 
aged  69)  who  had  died  of  mucous  phthisis  in  the  last  stage  of 
marasmus.    The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  abundantly 
smeared  with  thin  mycus;  but  after  the  stpctest  search,  a  few 
tricocephali  only  were  discovered. 

The  body  of  a  man,  aged  40,  and  of  athletic  stature,  who 
previously  enjoying  robust  health,  had  been  executed  for 
murder,  displayed  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  all  the  organs, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  adhesion  of  the  left  lung,  and 
the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  tricocephali  in  the  coecum 
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and  colon.  The  same  observation  was  made  in  April,  1817, 
on  a  robust  man^  aged  50y  who  had  committed  suicide. 

Ky  several  authors  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  mucus 
ivhich  obstructs  the  intestines  in  mucous  affections,  is  the 
source  of  tricocephali :  but  this  opinion,  wholly  destitute  of 
probability,  experience  has  completely  refuted.  A  more 
plausible  inference  is  that  of  Messrs.  Alibert  and  Gardien, 
who  think  that  the  abundance  of  intestinal  mucus  met  with  in 
these  diseases  is  the  effect  of  the  irritation  produced  by  these 
worms  on  the  mucous  membrane:  but  even  this  opinion, 
founded  as  it  is  on  the  physiological  theories  of  the  day,  ob- 
servation frequently  contradicts;  for  in  persons  who  have  died 
of  mucus  phthisis,  and  whose  intestines  have  consequently  been 
covered  with  mucus,  scarcely  any  worms  haVe  sometimes 
been  found. 

in  proof  of  this  assertion,  may  be  cited  the  dissection  of  the 
subject  of  6y  years,  which  has  just  been  recorded,  and  that  of 
the  body  of  a  man,  aged  64,  who,  previously  very  robust,  died 
JO  January,  1815,  in  extreme  marasmus,  from  decidedly 
marked  mucous  phthisis,  probably  attributable  to  poverty  and 
unwholesome  food.  Yet  dissection  showed  only  a  scirrhous 
state  of  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  intestinal  canal  from  the  stomach  to  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
with  ropy  mucus,  while  merely  a  dozen  of  tricocephali,  and 
one  Inmbricus,  were  discovered.  To  these  examples  may  be 
added  that  of  the  dissection  of  a  delicate  subject,  suffering 
from  asthma,  and  strongly  disposed  to  mucous  phthisis,  who, 
after  having  been  several  times  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pascal, 
died  suddenly  in  the  fields  at  night,  in  April,  1817.  On 
dissection,  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was 
discovered.  The  stomach  contained  about  two  ounces  of  an 
homogeneous  pulpy  matter,  and  the  large  intestines  some 
indurated  fseces.  The  intestinal  tube  was  copiously  smeared 
throughout  with  mucus;  yet  five  tricocephali  and  two 
ascarides  only  could  be  found. 

From  ihe  preceding  cases  Dr.  Pascal  concludes: — I.  That 
tricocephali  almost  invariably  exist  in  the  human  subject;  at 
least,  in  the  prosecution  bf  his  researches  on  mUcous  phthisis, 
he  had  never  examined  a  body  without  discovering  some  of 
this  species  of  worm.  2.  That  the  affection  produced  by 
tricoeephali  is  independent  of  the  mucous  disease,  and  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  latter,  but  as  a 
distinct  malady,  although  the  two  affections  are  sometimes 
complicated.  S.  That  the  following  phenomena  especially 
characterize  the  disease  produced  by  tricocephali,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  verminous  affections: — Small  concen* 
trated  pulse,  such  as  is  observed  in  all  abdominat  maladies^ 
but  at  die  same  time  irregular  or  intermittent ;  face  red  and 
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streaked;  eyes  prominent;  intense  headach;  griping  paim 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  symptoms  of 
other  verminous  affections  in  their  most  violent  degree. 
And,  4.  that  worms  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  augmentar 
tion  of  the  intestinal  mucus  which  takes  place  in  macoas 
diseases.  Dr.  Pascal  closes' his  communication  with  a  pro- 
mise of  hereafter  demonstrating  that  the  fluid,  found  upon  the 
intestinal  membranes  of  persons  destrojred  by  mucous  phthiuSi 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  lubricates  these  surfaces  ia 
the  healthy  state;  and  that  there  exists  between  the  two  fluids 
but  a  very  slight  analogy. 

The  second  cas^  which  presents  itself,  is  one  of  that  rare 
variety  of  intestinal  worm,  the  ditrachyceroB  rudisfp  first  dis- 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  kc.  1818,  Na  V. 

t  The  following  is  the  notice  of  this  singular  and  uncommon 
worro,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Cloquet : — The  genus  ditracbyceros 
at  presents  comprehends  but  one  species,  the  D.  rudis,  bicornis  rudis, 
^uliser;  cysiicerus  bicornis,  Zeder;  diceras  rudis,  Rudolph.  Cha- 
racters— Body  oval,  one  line  and  a  half  long,  flattened,  terminating  in 
a  point  posteriorly,  firm,  contained  in  a  membranous  bladder,  and 
furnished  anteriorly  with  a  bifurcated  horn  which  appears  rugose  to 
the  naked  eye;  bur,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  set  witk 
narrow  and  elongated  spikes.  Habitation — Unknown  as  to  the  precise 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  it  occupies.    Description — Colour 
fawn-like;  length  altogether  about  four  lines.   Body  composed,  1st, 
of  an  external,  delicate,  floating  membrane,  completely  enveloping  it 
without  adhesion,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horns;  2dly,  of  a 
membrane  niore  strong  and  thick,  which  also  adheres  to  the  base  of 
the  hornd,  and  forms  a  sac  without  any  opening;  and,  lastly,  of  a 
vesicle  smaller  than  the  two  preceding,  and  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  second.    Both  horns,  each  possessing  the  volume  of  a  horse- 
hair, conical,  rugose,  and  somewhat  flattened  towards  their  larger 
axtremity,  where  they  unite  and  form  a  very  short  common  trunk, 
-  moveable  in  every  direction,  as  on  a  pivot.    Examined  with  the 
microscope,  these  horns  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  homogeneous  sub- 
Stance,. in  which  are  hollowed  cells  increasing  in  sise  as  they  approach 
the  peduncle.    A  kind  of  axis  of  a  fragile  substance  traverses  them 
longitudinally,  and  numerous  pyramidal  spikes  beset  the  surface. 
The  cavity  of  the  body  contains  a  very  limpid  fluid.    The  membrane 
forming  its  parietes,  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  appears  to  be 
Studded,  both  internally  and  externally,  with  tubercles  of  a  very 
variable  figure,  oval,  rounded,  triangular,  or  lozenge-shaped,  notcDMi 
in  their  circumference,  and  separated  by  grooves.     Ihe  interior 
vesicle  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhibits,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  distinct  grooves ;  but  has  no  outlet,  and  con- 
tracts to  a  point  superiorly  where  it  adheres  to  the  internal  paiieies 
of  the  body, — 5jee  Dictionnaire  dcs  Sciences  NUdicales,  tome  xxii, 
«nicle  Hydatide;  and  also  the  Natural  History  department  of  th^ 
last  Number  of  the  Repository.— Editor. 
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cofer^  aod  described  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Sultzer,  of  Stpasbargh, 
and  never,  we  believe,  again  met  with  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  Although,  if  trie  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise 
were  more  correctly,  understood  and  distinguished,  and  the 
alyine  discbarges  in  every  suspected  case  minutely  examined, 
tbis  cariouslv  organized  animal  might  prove  to  be  less  rare  in 
occurrence  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

In  the  hope  of  its  affording  some  positive  data  for  the 
establishment  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  this  worm  in  the  intestinal  canal,  Dr.  Le 
Savage  has  detailed  the  history,  of  which  the  following  is  ao 
abridgment: — A  female,  aged  twenty-three,  of  dissolute 
habits  and  nervo-sanguineous  constitution,  had  suffered  in  her 
health  from  repeated*  attacks  of  syphilis,  when  about  two 
years  since  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  At  first,  a  regular  exacerbation  ioolc  place  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  terminated  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  During  this  seizure  the  patient  writhed  about  oq 
the  bed  with  expressions  of  the  severest  pain.  In  two  or  three 
^eeks  the  paroxysm  subside^,  and  the  pains  continued  with 
»  diminished  but  more  regular  violence :  occasionally,  how* 
ever,  some  variations  in  their  intensity  were  experienced,  la 
July,  ]817»  the  condition  of  the  young  woman  was  un- 
changed, and  general  uneasiness,  with  anorexia,  prevailed* 
At  this  time,  by  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  a  very  consi« 
derable  quantity  of  worms,  of  the  ditrachyceros  species,  was 
discharged.  Dr.  Le  Savage  then  first  visited  the  patient,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  worms,  which  had  been 

{reserved  for  his  inspection.  Purgatives,  administered  both 
y  the  mouth  and  rectum,  produced  no  further  evacuation  of 
them.  The  patient  was  considerably  relieved,  but  not  cured. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  she  continued  to  feel  |>ains  less 
violent  in  degree  and  often  momentary  in  duration:  they 
were  constantly  felt  in  different  points  of  the  abdomen  without 
any  one  region  being  more  affected  than  another.  This  siQ« 
gular  circumstance  is  explained  by  Dr.  Le  Savage,  from  the 
great  irritability  of  the  young  woman,  on  the  supposition  that 
these  pains  are  principally  nervous,  and  mask  the  uneasy  sen* 
aatioD  which  must  necessarily  reside  in  the  region  apparently 
occutpied  by  the  worms. 

M.  Ganltier  de  Glaubry,  in  the  third  place,  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
several  cases  of  convulsions  induced  by  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  iote^tinal  canal*.  A  young  female  child,  who  had  been 
attacked  with  convulsions,  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The  ah- 
domen,  on  dissection,  was  found  greatly  distended,  and  elevea 


•  Recueil  Perlodique  de  la  Soci^td  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  tome  Ixiv. 
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large  and  very  long  ivonns  lying  on  the  intestinal  mass.  The 
stomach  was  pierced  with  holes,  through  w*hich  these  animali 
had  passed :  several  were  yet  in  the  very  act  of  passage.  In 
the  interior  of  the  stomach  fifty-two  others  were  contaiaed; 
and  in  the  intestines  only  two. 

In  another  child,  destroyed  on  the  seventh  day  of  seizure 
by  a  similar  affection,  M.  Gaul  tier  discovered,  1st.  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  effused  into  the  brain  and  its  ventricles; 
and  Sdly,  lumbrici  distributed  here  and  there  on  the  intestinal 
mass.  The  stomach  was  completely  lined  with  worms ;  some 
just  commencing  the  process  of  perforation,  some  half  way 
passed,  and  others  almost  completely  through.  Altogether 
there  were  twenty-sev^n  engaged  in  the  parietes  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  thirty-six  upon  the  intestines.  The  stomach,  in- 
durated and  voluminous,  farther  contained  an  enormous  mass 
of  lumbrici. 

In  a  third  rnore  successful  case,  the  evacuation  of  a  great 
number  of  these  worms  was  effected  by  the  employment  of 
anthelmintics. 

The  two  first  of  the  preceding  cases  are  rendered  very  re- 
markable by  the  passage  of  the  worms  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Most  of  the  Physicians  who  have  treated  on  the  his- 
tory of  intestinal  animals,  consider  the  worms  of  the  human 
subject,  and  particularly  tbeascaris  lumbricoides,  as  incapable 
of  perforating  the  membranes  of  the  digestive  canal :  yet  they 
all  agree  in  admitting  the  occasional  passage  of  these  worms 
into  tne  thorax  or  bladder,  when  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
tachment of  an  eschar  or  of  ulceration,  a  breach  exists  in  the 
intestinal  tube.  The  orifices  made  by  perforating  worms  are 
commonly  strait,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  diaiueter  of 
the  animal ;  while  those  resulting  from  gangrene  or  ulceration 
are  usually  much  larger.  Of  the  perforating  wonps,  never 
more  than  one  passes  by  the  same  orifice ;  while  in  the  other 
varieties  a  single  hole  serves  for  the  transit  of  a  great  number. 
The  escape  of  the  first  is  always  active;  that  of  the  latter 
invariably  passive,  and  determined  rather  by  the  contractions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  by  any  effort  of  the  animal 
itself.  Hence,  we  think,  with  the  editor  of  another  French 
journal*,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  cases  which 
m.  Glaubry  has  recorded,  the  perforations  of  the  stomach  had 
actually  been  accomplished  by  the  worms ;  or,  at  least,  that 
they  had  not  occurred  previously  to  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle. 

By  Dr.  Stiebet,  we  have  laitly  to  observe,  a  new  species  of 
intestinal  worm  has  recently  been  discoveredf.    He  distin- 

*  Nouveau  Journal  de  M^decine^  Juiilet,  1818. 
t  Nouveau  Journal  de  Midccine,  Aoftt,  1818. 
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j^idies  it  bjr  the  name  of  dyacanthos  polycephalui.  This 
animal,  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Blumenbach,  of 
GottiQgen,  was  voided,  living  and  enveloped  in  mucus,  by  a^ 
boj  aged  eleven,  who  had  for  eight  years  been  subject  to  a . 
spasmodic  affection  bordering  on  epilepsy ;  and  for  which,  at 
the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  the  worai,  valerian  and  flowers 
of  zinc  had  been  administered* 

The  animal  in  question  is  an  assemblage  of  about  twenty 
individuals  united  by  one  common  trunk,  after  the  manner  of 
the  compound  zoophytes.  The  head  of  each  presents  two 
tentacula,  and  two  lips  furnished  with  a  minute  hook.  The 
tentacula  support  interiorly  a  kind  of  horn-like  claw,  ex- 
tremelj^  sharp  nointed.  They  are,  like  the  branches  of  polypi, 
prodigiously  r&tractile,  and  caps[ble  not  only  of  shortening . 
but  also  of  withdrawing  as  into  a  tube.  The  point  where  the 
retraction  takes  place  is  moreover  indicated  by  a  slight  ele« 
vatioo.  During^  the  repose  of  the  animal,  the  tentacula  are 
applied  one  against  the  other,  and  the  labia  raised  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  completely  closed ;  but  in  the  act  of 
suction,  the  tentacula  are  separated  on  the  sides  and  ante- 
riorly. Behind  the  lips,  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  tentacula,  is  the  mouth,  rounded  and  encompassed  by  a 
circular  elevation*  At  the  will  of  the  animal  there  issues  from 
it  a  sucker;  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  constitutes  a 
small  absorbent  tube,  and  the  posterior,  by  dilatation,  the 
digestive  canal.  Another  part,  which. may  be. regarded  as  the 
genital  organ,  projects  behind  the  oesophagus,  and  terminates, 
in  an  open  tri-lobulated  cavity. 

Dr.  Stiebet  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  animal  is  re- 
produced by  a  mode  of  generation,  placed  midway  between 
proper  procreation  and  gemmation. 

II.  Fat€U  InAanimaiion  of  the  Cerebral  Membrane^  unac* 
companied  bif  Fever. — Practitioners  experienced  in  the  ob* 
servation  of  diseases,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked,  that  while 
in  general  any  considerable  affection  of  even  the  more  unim* 
P9rtant  organs  is  followed  by  a  degree  of  constitutional  dis« 
turbance,  corresponding  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease^ 
serious  lesions  of  the  viscera  most  essential  to  life  do  occa* 
siunally  occur,  and  run  their  fatal  career,  without  exciting  in 
the  system  any  phenomenon  indicative  of  their  existence,  or. 
calculated  to  arouse  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Physician.  More  than  once  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot; 
to  see  the  fair  reputation  of  the  too  hasty  or  unobservant. 
Practitioner  irreparably  wounded,  and  the  hopes  of  a  family 
implicitly  confining  in  his  opinions  de&iroyed,  by  the  event 
of  some  obscure  disease  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  abdominal 
organs,  which  has  pursued  an  insidious  course,  ,  unwatched  and 
¥OL.  XI.  — NO.  63.  «  I 
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almost  •  tttrimpedecl,  to  its  destructive  close.  Such  case) 
breathe  a  lesson  to  which  do  professional  man,  who  properly 
eatimates  the  value  of  his  character  and  the  high  duties  of  his 
calling,  can,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  insensible. 

The  curious  and  important  fact  in  pathology  which  hat 
.elicited  the  preceding  remarks,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  a  short  time 
Bioce  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  ChomeP,  and  rendered 
eap^ialty  interesting  by  the  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  obscurity  in  which  its  diagnosis  was  involved. 

A  genilettian,  aged  forty-seven,  of  robust  constitution  and 
sanguine  temperament,  of  active  and  impetuous  character, 
extremely  irascible,,  and  addicted  to  spirituous  potation,  be- 
ciime,  in  consequence  of  severe  disappointments,  more  than 
ever  irritable  in  his  temper  and  dissipated  in  his  habits.  From 
sacb  iinprudence,  debt  and  difficulties  naturally  resulted.  In 
August  he  first  complained  of  abdominal  pains,  with  general 
uneasiness  and  debili^,  and  of  deafness  of  the  left  ear ;  in 
which  he,  moreover,  felt  a  severe  pain  extending  towards  the 
forehead  and  sinciput:  otherwise,  his  intellectual  faculties 
Were  unimpaireid  and  his  gait  free.    He  wais  advised  to  go  to 
bed,  and  in  the  evening  took  several  injections  without  relief. 
There  wias  some  thirst,  but  no  increased  frequency  of  pulse  or 
elevation  of  temperature.   The  application  of  leeches  to  the 
neck  wis  prescribed,  but  not  adopted  :  the  night  was  passed 
with  little  sleep;  and  the  patient,  incommod^  by  its  heat, 
several  times  left  his  bed.    On  the  morrowt  the  colic  had 
given  way  to  copious  fecal  evacuations  ;  but  the  headach  had 
TOcome  concentrated  about  the  forehead.   Some  relief  was 
obtained  from  application  of  cold  to  the  part,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  pediluyia..  At  thre^  o'clock  ^convulsions  suddenly 
cMie  on^  with  turning  up  of  the  eyes,  and  violent  and  voci- 
ferous delirium.   At  eight  the  exclamations  had  ceased ;  but 
aubsultus  tendinum  now  prevailed ;  the  eyes  were  drawn 
forcibly  upward ;  at)d  the  limbs  were  seized  at  times  with 
transient  stiffness.   The  patient,  never  spoke,  and  seeined 
utterly  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.   His  gestures,  how- 
ever, upon  being  pinched,  conveyed  an  expression  of  pain : 
be  could  not  be  made  to  drink.    His  respiration,  commonly 
tranqdil,  became  at  rare  intervals  suspirious. 

On  Dr.  ChomePs  icisit  at  ten  o'clock  he  found  the  patient 
in  bed.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  directed  withoat  object  from 
aide  to  side.  He  replied  neither  by  word  nor  gesture  to  any 
^estions.  Some  automatic  motions  were  executed  by  both 
iides  indiscriminately  ;  the  pupils  displayed  an  Uniform  dilata- 

*  Nooveau  Journal  de  Midecif^e,  AoUt,  18i8. 
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tioft  and  equal  senvbility;  the  face  wa»  naitber  pale  nor 
floslied ;  the  pulse  resular  and  uoaccelerated ;  aod  the  tetn* 
perature  natural.  Aliflukla  io^oduced  into  his  nioutb  wert 
invariablj  rejected. 

The  train  of  phenomena  above  delineated,  led  Dr.  Chcimel 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  source  existed  in  the  brain  ;  and 
he  prognosticated  the  speedy  termination  of  the  disease.  Its 
precise  nature,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  determine, 
although,  from  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  symptoms,  their 
developement  in  consequence  of  a  moral  affection,  their 
stabilitv,  and  the  absence  of  fever,  be  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider them  as  of  a  nervous  character.  The  application  of 
sinapisms  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  employment  of  antispas- 
modic injections,  were  only  prescribed.  Duriogthe  night  the 
condition  of  the  patient  remained  unaltered.  Between  eig^i 
and  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  be  recovered  for  a 
while  his  consciousness,  and  answered  correctly  some  ques* 
tions  addressed  to  him.  The  thorat  was  pointed  out  by  hin 
u  the  part  principally  affected.  A  little  nrotb  was  admioia" 
tered  during  this  mterval  of  tranquillity.  At  half  past  ten- be 
again  became  insensible,  and  sank  into  a  state  or  profound 
stupor.  Hiccups  succeeded,  with  vomiting  of  a  yellowish 
matter.  In  this  state  be  was  conveyed  at  noon  to  La  CharitS, 
where  venesection  was  perforrifed  in  the  foot,  and  fresh  aina- 
pisms  were  applied.  The  left  pupil  was  now  observed  to  be 
more  dilated  tlian  the  right,  and  that -the  limbs  of  the  right 
•side  were  the  least  insensible.  Respiration  became  frequent 
sod  laborious ;  the  drowsiness  increased  ;  frothy  mucus  filled 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  oozed  upon  the  lips ;  the  pulse 
grew  intermittent;  and  the  patient  died  at  five  in  the  eved^ 
ing,  twenty-six  hours  after  tne  accession  .of  the  conyulsiona 
and  delirium.  On  dissection,  forty  hoiirs  after  death,  the  ex^ 
tenor  of  the  body  offered  nothing  remarkable.  The  stomach 
contained  about  eight  ounces  of  a  brownish,  turbid,  and  in- 
odorous fluid.  'The  portion  of  mucus  membrane  surrounding 
the  cardia,  dispfayed  a  reddish  colour.  The  lungs  were 
sound;  the  heart  somewhat  larger  than  natural;  the  gorged 
capillary  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes  gav^e  to  them  p 
rose-likc  colour,  which  was  also  observed  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  The  arachnoid  covering  th^  hemispheres  ex- 
hibited, ip  several  points,  adhesions  formed  by  albuminoiJ^ 

Sanular  concretions.  On  the  inferior  ^and  l^tei^al  surfaces  of 
e  braio,  traces  of  membranous  inflammation  were  also  )evi- 
dent.  Puriform  matter,  of  a  greenbh-yeilow  colour,  and  of  a 
consistence  between  liquids  and  solids,  w:as  lodged  bett?isen 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid^  and  dipped  a  little  into  «be  in- 
terstices of  the  cerebral  convolutifons.   The  lateral  ventricles 
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were  dilated,  and  coatainedy  each,  about  three  oonces  of  t 
cKrty-Iooking  fltiid,  not  unlike  unclarified  whey;  and  containiDg 
some  albuminous  concretions,  which  were  more  evident  about 
the  choroid  plexus  than  elsewhere.  A  small  quantity  of 
similar  fluid  occupied  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles.  The 
inflammation  extended  to  the  whole  medulla  oblongata;  but 
the  spinal  marrow  was  not  implicated*. 

III.  Peritonitis. — Professor  Portal  has,  in  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  the  present  year,  published  a  memoir,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  the  non-existence,  or  at  least  the  very  great 
infrequency,  of  primary  peritoneal  inflammationt-  Our  li- 
mits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  analysis  of 
the  production :  and  this  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  regret, 
since  it  appears  entitled  to  our  attedtion,  rather  from  the  name 
of  its  venerable  author,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materiali 
ivhich  enter  into  its  composition. 

In  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  the  inflammations  of  the 
various  membranes  exhibit,  in  their  external  phenomena,  no 
difference  from  those  of  the  organs  which  they  respectively 
invest,  Professor  Portal  cites  the  testimony  of  Coiteros,  wlio 
£rst  demonstrated  from  anatomical  researches,  that  in  phre- 
nitis,  previously  supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  cerebral 
meninges,  the  disease  consisted  of  inflammation,  not  of  the 
membranes,  but  of  the  brain  itself.  The  same  author  also, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  an  epidemic  peripneumony  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  in  lo63,  asserts  that  he  discovered  the  seat 
of  the  disease  to  be  in  the  lungs,  and  not  in  the  pleura.  Pla- 
terus,  Valsalva!,  and  several  other  distinguished  pathologists, 
were  cond  acted,  by  the  light  of  dissection,  to  the  same  in- 
ference. The  declaration  of  Morgagni,  that  pleurisy  differs 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  neither  in  its  diagnosis,  nor  io 
the  treatment  which  it  requires,  is,  on  this  point,  considered 


*  Inflammation  of  the  tunica  aracbnoides,  it  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Chomel,  differs  from  that  of  tbe  other  serous  membranes  in  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance.  In  these,  purulent  exhalation  takes  place 
on  their  free  (or  unattached)  surfaces ;  while  in  the  former  it  almost 
invariably  occurs  on  the  adherent  surface  of  the  membrane,  that  is, 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  except  it  be  in  the  interior  of 
the  ventricles,  when  the  pus  is  secreted  by  the  free  surface  of  the 
arachnoid.  This  fact  is  almost  constantly  observed  by  those  whe 
sedulously  cultivate  morbid  anatomy.  s 

f  Journal  Universel  des  Sciences  M^dicales.    Janvier,  1819. 

X  Valsalva  discovered  no  remarkable  alteration  in  the  pleura  of 
.subjects  who  had  previously  exhibited  all  the  symp^ms  commonly 
considered  as  characterising  pleuritic  inflammation. — Morgaoxi,  dt 
SedUm  et  Cauds  Morboftm.   Lib.  II.  Epist  58. 
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mrticnlarly  valuable  and  decisive;  iDaamuoh  as  he  once  had 
held  contrary  opinions,  and  those  opinions  had  yielded  only 
to  the  evidence  of  facts.  A  memoir,  in  farther  corroboratioa 
of  this  doctrine,  was  moreover  published  by  the  Professor  him- 
self in  \7S9,  and  honourably'meutioned,  as  he  does  not  forget 
to  remind  us,  by  Tissot. 

In  tlie  face  of  such  evidence,  the  Professor  is  astonished  to 
see  that  some  estimable  Physicians  still  continue  to  regard  as 
sigos  chnracteristic  of  particular  inflammation  of  the  peri« 
toneum,tlie  phenomena  more  correctly  referribleto  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  some  one  of  ks  contained  organs. 
The  most  celebrated  physiologists  of  modern  times  have  not, 
he  observes,-  been  able  to  discover  in  this  membrane  the  sen- 
sibility or  irritability  possessed  in  an  -eminent  degree  by  most 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Yet  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  oiembr-ines  may  acquire  from  disease  a  sensibility  not 
naturally  inherent  in  them.  This  change,  however,  always 
takes  place  with  less  facility  and  violence  in  membrane  than 
in  those  organs  which  are  naturally  the  most  sensitive  and 
irritable. 

The  sole  method  of  correctly  deciding  the  point  at  issue, 
obviously  consists  in  the  oautious  selection  and  impartial 
detail  of  facts  deduced  as  well  from  anatomical  as  from 
cliaical  observation.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
researches  prosecuted  by  Professor  Portal  in  the  theatres  of 
anatomy. 

1.  The  peritoneum  has  rarely  exhibited  traces  of  inflammar 
tion  without  evident  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  parts: 
but  as  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  were,  in  such 
cases,  necessarily  unknown,  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  re- 
specting the  morbid  characters.  Yet  the  peritoneum  has  some- 
times been  founa  very  red  in  persons  who  have  died  of  various 
eruptive  diseases,  and  occasionally  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
has  displayed,  independent  of  this  redness,  graniform  elevations, 
either  filled  with  serum  and  resembling  small  hydatids,  or  of  a 
fleshy  or  wart-like  consistence.  Sometimes  they  have  been  sof- 
tened, and  as  it  were  ulcerated,  but  invariably  so  different  in 
figure,  volume,  colour  and  consistence,  from  the  cutaneous 
eruption  observed  previously  to  the  death  of  the  individual,  tha,t 
no  resemblance  existed  between  them.*    The  ensuing  are  ex- 

•  This  seems  to  confirm  the  opiniou  of  Cotunni,  who  thought  th^t 
in  small-pox,  pustules,  resembling  those  of  the  skin,  were  not  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  did  not  deny  the  existence  in  such 
cases  of  internal  pustules,  varying  in  extent  and  in  (he  intensity  of 
their  red  colour.  See  his  masterly  dissertation  de  Sede  Variolarum, 
8vo.  Neapoli,  1769. 
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amples  wherein  the  perkonenm  displayed  a  red  appeanneSi 
ireserobling  inflammation,  and  yet  the  subjects,  chiring  life, 
had  experienced  neither  abdominal  tension  nor  any  of  iIm 
symptoms  which  are  supposed  characterize  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  membrane.  A  gentleman  bad  his  body,  and 
particularly  his  face,  covered  with  a  very  red  eruption,  which 
receding  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  medical 
treatment,  w&s  followed  by  general  dropsy.  On  dissection, 
the  peritoneum  was  found  much  reddened  and  covered  by 
places  with  an  eruption,  remarkable  for  some  small  elevationi 
of  an  irregular  figure.  The  liver  was  altered  both  in  its  sub* 
stance  and  volume.  In  another  person  who  died  of  pulmo- 
nary  phthisis  after  the  repercussion  of  itch  by  a  muriatic  acid 
lotion,  the  pleiva  investing  both  the  lune,  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
and  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  parietes  and  viscera 
were  covered  with  red  patches,  of  unequal  elevation  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  by  a  kind  of  irregular  tubercles. 

Sdly.  As  to  peritoneal  inflammation,  complicated  with  thst 
t>f  the  parts  covering  it  externally,  few  examples  are  detailed 
by  authors;  but  some  cases,  observed  by  himself,  the  Professor 
has  here  recorded  • 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
fOVLty  and  rheumatic  pains,  regularly  increasing  in  freqoeacy 
and  violence,  and  principally  affecting  the  lower  Jimbs,  con* 
aulted  Dr.  Portal.  Atrophy  at  length  seized  the  right  inferior 
extremity,  and  violent  pains  were  felt  in  the  corresponding 
iombar  region,  where  also  a  hard  and  painful  swelhng  was, 
on  pressure,  perceptible.  The  patient  could  soon  no  longer 
"Wallc,  or  scarcely  sit.  The  pain  and  emaciation  went  on  aug- 
menting, impeded  respiration  rendering  impracticable  the 
Tecumbent  posture  slight  fever  supervened,  and  severe 
orthopnoea  terminated  the  struggle.  On  dissection,  the 
muscles  of  the  left  (right?)  lumbar  region,  including  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  the  internal  and  posterior  membraoe, 
and  posterior  portion  of  the  transversus  abdominis,  were  veiy 
red,  swollen,  and  softened^  The  posterior  portion  of  the 

Eritoneum  was  also  of  a  deep  red  colour,  bordering  on  violet, 
^tween  the  quadratus  and  aacro-lumbalis,  a  collection  of 
concrete  albuminous  matter  had  taken  place.  In  this  instance, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  peritoneum  was  ta- 
flamed,  none  of  the  phenomena  set  down  as  particularly 
characteristic  of  peritoneal  inflammation  had  been  exhibited 
during  life. 

In  a  woman  who  had  died  of  hectic  fever  and  dropsy,  con- 
sequent on  an  attack  of  zona  herpetica,  with  violent  jp^ins  jp 
the  lumbar  region.  Dr.  Portal  also  found  the  external  and 
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iflternal  oUiqve  mosclesi  the  transverse  and  those  of  the 
back,  very  red  and  soft  beneath  that  part  of  the  integument 
which  was  affected  with  the  eruption*  The  anterior  and  in- 
ternal aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  muscle  and  the  portion 
of  p«ritoQeum  covering  that  and  the  adjacent  parts,  were 
likewise  much  inflamed  This  woman  had  never  displayed 
any  symptom  of  peritoneal,  or  rather  of  abdominal  inflam- 
mation. 

Again,  on  dissection  of  a  child,  who  after  having  been  for 
several  years  affected  with  symptoms  of  vertebral  disease,  had 
sDparently  died  from  hydrothorax,  consequent  on  pulmonary 
pothisis,  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  two  first  lumbar 
vertebras  were  found  by  the  Professor  reduced  in  volume 
and  attacked  with  incipient  caries.  Their  anterior  ligaments, 
the  adjacent  portion  ot  peritoneum,  and  both  the  costal  and 
pulmonary  pleura,  were  very  red  and  swollen.  The  lunga 
were  moreover  ulcerated  and  full  of  8teatomatous  concretions^ 
and  a  quantity  of  reddish  fluid  was  effused  into  the  chest 

3dly*  Of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  conjoined  with 
that  of  the  abdominal  organs,  examples  abound  in  the  works 
of  patholo^cal  writers,  by  whom,  from  their  frequent  silence 
respecting  it,  such  inflammation  would  seem  to  be  regarded 


domioal  viscera,  the  Professor  has  observed  that,  while  their 
uivesting  peritoneum  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  mem- 
braoe  exhibited  traces  of  inflammation,  the  more  remote 
parts  of  it  vrere  perfectly  free  from  any  such  appearance. 
And  commonly  in  metritis  the  peritoneum  which  covers  great 
part  of  the  external  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  and 
forms  its  ligamenta  lata  and  rotunda,  are  more  or  less  in- 
flamed. Hence,  he  confidently  infers  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  morbid  action  has  been  propagated  from  the  inflamed 
organ  to  the  peritoneum,  instead  of  being  originally  aeated  in 
and  spreading  from  the  membrane  to  the  former.  Such 
transmission,  ne  further  contends,  is  effiected  by  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics,  enclosed  in  the 
common  cellular  structure.  And  thus  most  metastases  may 
be  said  to  take  place  in  rather  than  by  the  cellular  membrane. 

After  attempting  to  support  this  ciootrine  by  a  reference  to 
the  natural  inirritaoility  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  consequent 
Proportionate  insensibility  to  injury  and  disease  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  exquisitely  irritable  constitution  and  suscepti- 
bility or  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  on  the  other.  Pro- 
fessor Portal  proceeds  further  to  substantiate  his  theory  by 
observing  that  the  accumulations  of  fluid,  which  occur  in  the 
peritoneal  and  other  serous  cavitiesi  may  be  refenred,  not  so 


as  of  little  consequence.    In  decided 
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much  to  any  disordered  action  of  the  exhalant  or  absorbiog 
vessels  of  the  membrane  investing  them,  as  to  a  lesion  of 
some  one  of  the  solid  viscera  which  they  contain ;  and  that 
organs,  which  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  frequently 
Exhibit  only  a  dull  or  white  colour,  while  the  membranes 
covering  them  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  highest  dearee 
of  redness.  From  these  remarks,  and  the  facts  developed  in 
his  Memoir,  the  Professor  considers  himself  completely 
borne  out  in  the  following  conclusions: — 

1st.  The  most  decided  traces  of  inflammation  arc  fre- 
quently found  in  the  peritoneum  of  subjects,  who  during  life 
nave  experienced  none  of  the  symptoms  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  phlegmasia  of  this  membrane.    2.  When  such 
symptoms  really  occur,  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  organs 
will  be  found  to  have  suffered  from  inflammation,  and  hence 
doubtless  the  ancients  were  satisfied  with  the  generic  term  of 
Inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  without  distinguishing 
it  by  a  name  expressive  of  its  restriction  to  a  membrane, 
^hose  structure  appeared  to  them  ill  calculated  to  produce 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  inflammation.    3.  If  the 
peritoneum  be  inflamed,  such  increased  action  is  commonly 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  some  other  inflamed  organ  or  organs, 
the  lesions  of  which  have  been  indicated  by  characteristic 
symptoms  preceding  death.*    4.  The  propagation  of  the 
inflammatory  process  from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the 
peritoneum  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  while  that  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  to  the  former  rarely  takes  place, 
and  ought  even  then  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics,  than  to  the  agency  of  the 
peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  or  the  serous  membranes  in  the 
other  cavities,  the  principal  function  of  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  support  to  the  nerves  and  vessels.    And  5.  Peritonitis,  as 
it  is  now  generally  termed,  no  more  constitutes  a  disease 
distinct  from  phlegmasia  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera, 
than  phrenitis  from  inflammation  of  the  bfain,  or  pleuritis 
from  that  of  the  lungs. 


,  •  Professor  Portal  does  not  deny  that,  in  some  cases,  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  so  intense  as  to  display  its  action  simul- 
taneously on  the  peritoneum  and  the  other  abdominal  organs;  but, 
e?en  in  such  instances,  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  external  phc- 
noinena  presenting  themselves,  are  attributable  rather  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  solid  viscera,  than  to  the  affection  of  the  membrane; 
recurring  to  his  favourite  argument  respecting  the  occasional  existence 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  subjects  who,  during  life^  have  displayed 
none  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  peritonitis. 
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PART  y. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Hospital  fob  the  Small-pox,  for  Inoculation  and  for 
Vaccination,  at  Pancras. — An  account  of  the  number  of  deaUis 
occasioned  by  the  casual  small  pox,  ^xlracted  from  (he  register  fof 
twenty  years  before  the  piaclice  of  vaccmation,  aad-  also  for  Iweiity 
years  since;  also  the  number  of  deaths  as  ceported  by  the  Pbrish 
Clerks  of  London,  &c.  copied  from  iheir  general  kiMs  of  aH  christ- 
enings  and  burials  for  the  same  periods:  — 


Before  Vaceviuiitim* 
A.D.  I   fiosp.Reg.  I    Pitf.  Beg. 


1779 

to 
1798 


1867  3^189 


A.  D.  Hasp.  Heg.  Par.  Keg. 
1799 

to  814  S2»4ao 

1818 


Decreased  in  deaths  since  the  practice  of  vaccination  was  intro- 
daced^at  the  Hospital,  1053 ;  in  die  Parishes,  13»709. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  into  practice  at  the  Hospital  for  iuociH 
lation,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Woodville,  with  the  disease  taken  from  the  co\fs 
belonging  to  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  on  the  19th 
January,  1799.  Six  patients  were  vaccinated  by  the  Doctor  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  BarU,  Sir  W.  Watson,  Drs.  Garth&bore, 
Geoi^  Pearson,  Robert  Willan^  and  several  other  Medical  Gentle- 
men* The  number  vaccinated  from  that  date  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1819,  amounted  to  43,394  at  this  Hospital. 

J.  C.  Waghsei.,  Resident  Surg|Bon. 

notices  of  lectitres. 
Mr.  Clailce  and  Mr.  Blagden  will  cororoence  their  next  Coarse  of  Lec- 
tares  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  on  Wellness 
day,  March  10th.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  10,  Saville  Uow ; 
Mr.  Blagden,  92,  SackviUe  Street;  or  to  Mr.  Stone,  9,  Upper  John  Street, 
Golden  Square.  '  ■   »■  ■ 

LITERARY  NOTICES* 

An  Essay  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra;  com  >nsing  a  Summary  of  what 
was  already  before  the  public  on  the  subject^  an ^  an  Account  of  several  JVIa- 
terial  Improvements  in  the  Treatment ;  particularly  by  an  Instrument  sub-  • 
Btituted  for  Bougies  or  Sounds,  which  dilates  and  contracts  in  the  Passage  at 
willy  and  with  any  force.  With  an  Appendix,  noticing  the  Application  of 
this  new  Sai^icai  Instrument  to  Gleet,  and  to  Haemorraage,  and  other  Dis- 
eases of  the  Urethra,  CEsophagus,  Rectmn,  &c.  By  James  Amott,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons-in  London^  fiMtnerly  Surgeon  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  service. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Peckstone,  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's 
Estiddishment,  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  has  in  the  press  a  Practical  Trea- 
tise on4>a8  light ;  exhibiting,  amongst  other  matter,  an  Historioal  Sketch  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science,  the  Theones^of  Light,  Combustion  andl 
Formation  of  Coal ;  describing  the  Qualities  of  different  Species  of  that  Ar- 
ticle, on  the  most  approved  Apparatus  and  Machinery,  now  successfully' 
employed  for  generating,  collecting,  and  distributing  Coal  Gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  Streets,  Houses,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  appropriate  Plates. 

voif  XI. —  NO.  63.  2l  n  \ 
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From  the  21U  of  JANUARY  to  the  20M  of  FEBRUARY,  ISlJ. 
KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YOttKSHIBE. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  month  of  January  was  6  inches  33-100di9) 
which  is  much  more  than  has  been  observed  by  the  Reporter  before  in  so 
equal  space  of  tune. 


Obtervationt  on  DiuafCM  at  Richmond. 

The  disorders  under  treatment  were  Abortio,  Asthenia,  Cynancbe  ton- 
sillaris,  dyspepsia,  Febris  catarrhalis,  Febris  simplex.  Fistula,  Gastrodyoia, 
Incubus,  Xiinibago,  Menorrliagia,  Obstipatio,  Ophthalmia,  Phthisis  poi* 
ivonalis,  Vaccinia,  V^ariceila,  and  Variola. 
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THE  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

From  the  20th  of  JANUARY,  to  the  \9ih  ofFEBRUJKT,  1819. 

By  Messrs.  HARRIS  and  Co. 
M^hematiaa  Jnttrumeni  Makers,  50,  High  Holbam, 
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The  probable  (the  gpuige  being  not  quite  perfect)  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in 
the  month  of  January  is  3  inches  and  ll-lOOths. 
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A  REGISTER  OF  DISEASES 
Belaetn  JANUARY  ZOtk  and  FEBRUARY  ISth,  I8I9. 


Abortio   •••• 

Abscessio  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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DISEASES. 


Febris  eatarrhaUf  •  • 

 T^p/itts  mitiar 

Svnochut  •  •  •  • 

— I-  Fuerpera  

- — -  Remit,  Infant. 

Fistula   

Funmcnlus  •••••••• 

Gastrodynia  

Gononhoea ^tira  •••• 

Haematemesis   

Hasmaturia   

Haemoptoe*  

Haemorrhois 

Heuupli^a  •  •  

Hepataljgia**  •  • 

Hepatitis  • 

,  Hernia  •••• 

Herpes  ^Sfoi^er  

■  labialia  


Hydrocele 
Hydrocephalus  ••• 

Hydrothorax  

Hypochondriasis  « 

Hysteria  •  • 

Hysteritis  

Icterus 

Impetigo  ipana  • 
Iscnias*  •••••• 

Ischuria 
Lepra*- 
Lcuooxrhoea 

Mania  •••  

Melancholia  •••«•■ 
MenorrhaMa  ••••• 
Morbi  Iniantiks* « 
 Biliosi*  •  •  • 


Nephrkis  

Neuralgia  

Obstspatio  •••• 
Qdontatgyi 
Ophthalmia  •  •  • 

Otalgia  

Paralysis  

Paronychia  •  •  • 
Pemphigus  •  •  ■ 
Pericarditis  ••• 
Peripneumonia  < 

Peritonitis  

Pernio  
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MEDICAL  JURISFRUOBNCS* 

IV.  Adulteration  of  Wines. — Wines  may  be  adnlterated 
bj  a  variety  of  substances.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the 
comtnissioa  of  this  fraud  is  to  conceal  some  defect  of  the 
wine,  or  impart  to  it  colour,  smell,  or  strength. 

Among  trie  substances  employed  by  wine-merchants,  some 
are  wholly  void  of  danger.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
poisonous,  and  cannot  be  taken  internally  without  inducing 
pernicious  or  even  fatal  consequences.  By  this  consideration,' 
Professor  Orfila  has  been  led  to  expose  the  means  uhereby 
any  one  may  be  enabled  to  determme  whether  or  not  wines 
have  been  adulterated.* 

Wines  adulterated  with  lead.-^ln  order  to  soften  acid  and 
tart  wines,  acetate  of  lead,  ceruse,  or  more  frequently  litharge, 
(protoxide  of  lead)  is  added  to  them.  These  preparations 
communicate  to  the  wine  a  sweet  flavour.  Of  all  fraud  thiik 
is  the  most  dangerous.  Persons  who  drink  liquids  thus 
adulterated  experience  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
poison  of  lead.  « 

White  wines,  adulterated  with  ]ead,  exhibit,  independently 
of  tlieir  sweet  astringent  flavour,  several  properties  by  whioh 
they  may  be  distinguished.  1.  They  scarcely  redden  tincture 
of  litmus,  because  the  acid  which  they  naturally  contain  h 
saturated  bv  the  oxide  of  lead.  2.  Sulphuric  acid,  or 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  various  sulphates,  as  sulphate  of 
soda  or  magnesia,  render  them  turbid,  and  produce  a  white 
precipitate,  which  immediately  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel,  and  does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  ot 
water.  S.  Muriatic  acid,  or  solutions  of  the  muriates,  such 
as  salt  water,  yield  also  a  white,  heavy  precipitate,  toluble 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water.  4.  The 
snbcarbonates  of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  operate  in  th^ 
same  manner.  Ihe  white  precipitate  which  they  determine, 
insoliible  in  water,  dissolves  with  wonderful  facility  in  pure 
nitric  acid.  5.  Chromic  acid  and  chi'omate  of  potash  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  canary  yellow  precipitate.  6.  The  hydro-; 
sulphuric  acid,  the  hydro-sulphates,  or  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potash,  blacken  these  wines,  and  yield  in  a  few 
minutes  a  black  precipitate.  7.  If  the  precipitates  resulting 
from  the  means  Just  indicated  be  collected  on  a  filter,  i^ 
after  being  dried,  they  are  mixed  with  charcoal  powder  and 
pure  potash,  and  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  red  heat  in  a 
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crucible,  we  obtain  metallic  lead  easily  recognizable  by  its 
deep  blue  colour;  the  facility  with  which  ir  is  scratched  by 
the  nail^  and  the  promptitude  with  which  it  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid|  yielding  a  liquid  salt  of  a  sweet  flavour,  and  endued 
with  the  property  of  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  the 
tarious  sulphates,  muriates,  and  carbonates.  8.  These  wineSj^ 
$o  adulterated,  yield  a  white  precipitate  to  aqueous  solaiioas 
of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  9-  Evaporated  in  a  capsule 
at  the  temperature  of  212®,  they  yield  a  mass  which,  being 
calcined  to  redness  with  powdered  charcoal^  furnishes  at  the 
end  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  metallic  lead.  '1  his  character 
suffices  to  establish  the  existence  of  lead  in  wines. 

Red  wirie$,  adulterated  with  preparations  of  lead,  never 
exhibit  a'colour  so  deep  as  they  possessed  previously  to  such 
admixture.  They  become  of  a  pale  red  hue.  The  presence 
of  lead  in  them  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  same 
agents  which  serve  to  detect  the  metal  in  white  wines»  It  is 
necessary  merely  to  note  —  1.  That  ammonia  commonly  pre- 
cipitates them  of  a  dirty  green  colour;  while,  in  white  wines, 
the  precipitate  determined  by  it  is  white.  2.  That  the  hydro- 
sulphates  may  involve  in  error,  if  their  operation  be  but 
stiperBcially  examined.  In  fact,  red  wines,  adulterated  with 
lead,  yield  to  these  agents  a  black  precipitate;  but  most  red 
wines,  even  when  containing  no  lead,  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
afjpearance,  for  xhey  turn  black,  and  ultimately  deposit  flakes 
of  a  blackish  violet  colour.  Hence  it  is  of  consequence,  ia 
availing  ourselves  of  the  character  afibrded  by  the  hydro- 
sulphates,  to  observe  that  the  blackish  precipitate  which  they 
form  in  red  wines  only,  indicate  the  presence  of  lead,  if  after 
having  been  collected  on  a  filter  and  calcined  with  potash  and 
charcoal  it  yield  metallic  lead. 

.  Moines  adulterated  with  alum, —  The  object  of  this  adultera- 
tion is  to  render  wines  of  a  deeper  red  colour  and  less  change- 
able, and  to  give  them  an  astringent  flavour.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  from  such  fraud  are  indigestion,  vomiting, 
visceral  obstructions,  and  hemorrhoids.  The  adulteration  may 
be  detected  by  the  following  characters  which  belong  to 
alum  : —  1.  The  flavour  of  such  wines  is  acid,  slightly  sweet 
and  astringent.  2.  They  decidedly  redden  litmus  paper, 
because,  independently  of  the  acid  peculiar  to  them,  they 
contain  the  uncombined  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum.  3.  They 
yield  with  ammonia  a  white  or  coloured  precipitate,  not 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali.  4.  Solution  of  pure  potash 
renders  them  turbid,  but  the  precipitate  disappears  in  an 
excess  of  potasb.  5.  The  subcarbonate  of  potash  precipitates 
them,  but  does  not  re-dissolve  the  deposit.  6.  The  acetate, 
nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  produce  a  copious  white  pre* 
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dnitate  insoluble  in  water  and  in  pare  nitric  acid.*  i.  Of 
all  -tbeiiieans  proposed  for  the  detection  of  alum  in  wine,  the 
following  appears  to  merit  the  preference.  From  tlie  evapo* 
tation  of  several  bottles  of  wine  in  a  capsule,  a  reddish  mass 
ts  obtained,  consisting  of  alum  and  the  colouring  matter  and 
tartar  which  form  a  part  of  the  wine.  This  mass  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  and  boiled  witK 
charcoal.  By  these  means  an  almost  colourless  liquid  is  pro- 
duced:  this  should  be  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  capsule 
by  a  gentle  heat,  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  when 
it  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  place.  The  tartar  crystal lizes^ 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  contains  alum  :  this  fluid  should 
possess  a  sweet  astringent  flavour,  and  yield  with  agnmonia 
and  pure  potash  a  white  precipitate;  that,  resulting  from  the 
latter  alkali,  should  be  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potash.  Water 
of  barytes  and  its  acetate  and  muriate  ought  to  render  it 
turbid  and  produce  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
ia  nitric  acid. 

Wines  adulterated  with  chalk. — ^This  substance  is  sometimes 
added  to  white  or  red  .  wines  M'bich  possess  disagreeable 
acidity,  in  order  to  saturate  the  acetic  and  tartaric  acids  and 
destroy  their  tart  flavour  by  combination  with  the  lime  of  the 
chalt.    Wines  thus  treated  are  in  reality  more  soft,  but 
when  containing  an  inordinate  portion  of  acetate  of  lime, 
they  may  induce  disagreeable  symptoms.   The  fraud  then 
may  be  detected  by  the  following  characters: — 1.  Several 
bottles  of  wine  should  be  boiled  in  a  capsule,  or  in  close 
▼essels  if  the  collection  of  the  alcohol  be  an  object.  The 
liquor,  when  reduced  almost  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
should  be  mixed  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  distilled  water^ 
shaken  together  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  filtered;  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  acetate  of  lime  formed  by  the  acetic 
dcid  of  the  wine  and  the  lime  constituting  the  chalk.  The 
tartar  contained  in  the  wine  will  remain  undissolved  on'  the 
filter.    %  Oxalate  of  ammonia  poured  into  this  liquid  will, 
if  the  wine  really  contained  lime,  produce  a  white  or  coloured 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime:  this  precipitate,  washed  and 
dried  on  a  filter,  will  yield  quicklime  upon  calcination  in  a 
crucible.    3.  Quicklime  may  be  distinguished  by  its  properties 

*  If,  under  some  circumstances,  the  wines  containing  alum  exhibit 
the  characters  just  indicated,  it  is  equally  proved  that  certain  wines, 
not  jpoftsessing  an  atom  of  this  substance,  ofier  some  of  these  pro* 
perties,  and  especially  that  there  aro  others  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  alum,  it  is  impossible  to  develope  all  the  characters 
which  have  been  speci6ed,  because  they  contain  various  other  sub* 
stances.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  such  characters  possess  not 
the  value  set  upon  them,  and  should  be  regarded  as  merely  secondary. 
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pf  (Ji^soW ing  ID  water,  rendering  green  the  symp  of  violets, 
beinf;  precipitated  white  by  caroonic  acid|  and  not  rendered 
iurhid  by  sulphuric  acid. 

WuteB  oduherated  with  brandy, — Weak  wines  are  some* 
times  corrected  by  the  addition  of  brandy :  wines  also  are 
OjCC9siona)ly  manufactured  by  mixing  cider  or  other  spir-itnoui 
liquor  with  sanlal,  logwood,  or  various  colouring  substances. 
Such  fraud  has  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  of  more 
readily  producing  intoxication,  and  frequently  beadach.  The 
adqiixta«e  of  brandy  may  be  detected  by  the  following  cha* 
raoters:**-  1. 1'be  wine  will  possess  a  much  more  penetrating 
tmell  of  alcoliol  than  pure  wine  which  contains  only  the 
Iticohol  developed  during  fermentation  and  intimately  com- 
billed  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fluid ;  while  in  wine  to  which 
Vrandy  has  been  added*  the  spirit  is  in  some  degree  uncom* 
Vjned,  and  hence  manifest  to  the  organ  of  smell.  ^.  For 
limilpr  reasons,  the  flavour  of  such  wines  is  much  hotter  than 
that  of  unadulterated  wine.  3.  According  to  Hemer,  when 
wine,  containing  brandy,  is  distilled  by  a  very  slow  fire,  and 
the  receiver  is.  often  changed,  the  brandy  will  be  observed  to 
l^asH  over  Brst,  even  previously  to  ebullition ;  the  water  some 
time  afterwards;  and,  lastly,  the  alcohol.  Wines^  on  the 
ether  hand,  which  contain  no  brandy,  and  are  submitted  to  a 
similar  experiment,  yield,  first,  water,  next  alcohol,  and  last 
water;  but  this  character  is  probably  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Means  employed  in  imparting  colour  to  rcines.^  Old  wines 
in  general  possessii^  a  deeper  colour  than  the  new,  wine 
Qiercbants  frequently  attempt  to  impart  an  additional  one  to 
the  latter. 

While  wineM,  when  pale,-  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  air, 
whereby  their  colour  is  rendered  deeper.  This  process  is 
without  danger.  2,  As  is  also  that  which  consists  in  colour« 
ing  t|iem  with  caramel.  3,  A  yellow  colour  is  imparted  to 
them  by  sulphurous  acid  gas.  With  this  view  they  are  poured 
into  a  cask  in  which  sulphur  has  been  burnt.    Inis  is  a  dan« 

Serous  fraud  if  the  acid  be  in  considerable  quantity:  wine, 
lus  adulterated^  exhales  an  odour  resembling  that  of  burning 
SAilpbur,  but  loses  it  by  ebullition  for  fifteen  minutes.  4«  Pale 
wines  are  sometimes  coloured  with  the  berries  of  the  vacckdum 
myrlittus,  or  logwood,  substances  which  possess  equally  the 
property  of  rendering  them  more  astringent.  This  innocent 
ixaud  may  be  detected  by  the  difficulty  of  effacing  from  linen 
the  spots  produced  by  such  wines. 

.  Jfiues  adulterated  with  szceet  and  astringent  substances.'^The 
ailaiixture  of  sugar,  raisins,  sweet  wineS|  or  extract  of  oak  or 
wtUaiv  barl^i  U  not  dangerousw 
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WintB  adulterated  with  other  substances,,  as  arsenioiM  acid, 
copper,  or  antimony,  may  induce  the  most  violent  symptoms. 
Such  a  fraud  has  probably  never  been  contemplated;  but, 
as  these  deleterious  substances  may  become  accidentally  com* 
brned  with  wines,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  means  whereby 
their  presence  may  be  detected. 

Wines  containing  arsehious  acid. —  1 .  A  mixture  of  ten  parts 
of  red  wine  and  one  part  of  solution  of  the  acid,  is  precipitated 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  blackish 
blae  by  ammoniaret  of  copper,  and  white  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Ql  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  the  wine  and  seven  of  the  acid 
is  precipitated  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  by  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  green  by  ammoniaret  of  copper,  and  while  by  nitrate  of 
silver.  3.  The  best  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  ofar* 
senious  acid,  consists  in  collecting  upon  a  filter  the  yellow 
precipitate  formed  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  it 
m  a  long  and  narrow  glass  ttibe,  with  equal  parts  of  caustic, 
potash,  and  charcoal.  Exposure  for  sonic  minutes  to  a  red 
beat,  suffices  to  volatilize  the  nietailic  arsenic  of  the  lustre 
of  steel,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  parietes  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  tube,  and  thrown  on  live  coals,  exhales  the  odour 
of  garlick. 

fViiUs  containing  a  preparation  of  antimony.  —  1.  These, 
wbea  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  c^ipsule  and  calcined  in  a 
erocible  with  charcoal  and  potash,  yield  metallic  antimony. 
£.  They  are  not  precipitated  by  water.  3.  They  yield  with 
bydro-sulphate  of  potash  a  deep  red  precipitate,  unless  much 
of  the  hydro-sulphate  be  employed  when  the  precipitate  is 
black.  4.  With  sulphuric  acid  a  deep  yellow  precipitate^, 
slightly  verging  to  grey.  5.  With  tincture  of  nut-galls,  a 
dirty^white  precipitate.  It  sometimes  happens  that  red  wines,, 
eontaiaing  tartrite  of  antimony,  are  precipitated  of  a  reddish 
yellow  or  green  colouc  by  hydro-sulphate  of  potash,  deep 
Yiolct  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  bright  violet  by  tincture  of  nut« 
^lls.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  necessary  ia 
establishing  the  existence  of  an  antimoniul  preparation  in' 
vincy  to  separate  the  antimony  in  a  metallic  form  by  calcina- 
tion with  charcoal  and  potash. 

iVines  containing  a  preparation  of  copper^ —  1.  A  mixture 
of  tm  parts  of  red  wine  with  one  of  concentrated  solution-  of 
-rerdigris,  is  precipitated  of  a  black  colour  by  hydro-^sulphate 
4a£  potash,  soda  and  {|mmonia,  chesnut-brown  by  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  deep  grey  by  ammduia.  This  last  precipitate  ia 
not  wholly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  supernatant 
Aoid  is  never  blue.  2.  The  same  quantity  of  wine,  mixed 
with  seven  parts  of  solution  of  verdigris,  yields  sidailar  pre- 
izi^ii^l^h  except  that  the  product  ot  the  ammonia  is  Mack. 
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The  surest  M'ay  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  coppery 
«alt  in  wine,  consists  in  evaporating  the  latter  and  calcining 
the  residuary  mass  with  charcoal  and  potash.  After  half  an 
j)our*s  exposure  to  red  heat^  copper,  recognizable  by  its  colonri 
is  obtained. 

MIDWIFERY.- 

VL  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. — Dr.  Recamier  sometime 
since  reported  to  one  of  the  medical  societies  of  Paris*  se?e* 
ral  examples  of  aberrations  of  this  nature;  among  which  bihe 
following  :  — He  was  consulted  by  a  woman  of  about  thirty*- 
six  years  of  age,  suffering  from  slight  dysentery,  which  readily 
yielded  to  sedative  remedies.  Six  weeks  afterwards  this 
woman  was  suddenly  seized  with  most  violent  colic,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  decomposition  of  the  features.  She  was 
dying  when  Dr.  Kecamier  arrived.  Her  abdomen,  rather 
more  voluminous  than  natural,  was  not  very  sensible  to  the 
touch.  .She  expired  in  a  few  hours.  On  dissection,  there  was 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  among  the  intestinal  convolii" 
tions,  a  foetus,  which,  having  been  developed  in  one  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  liad  escaped  by  a  rupture,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  the  borders  of  uhich  were  still  bloody. 

VI.  Spontaneous  elongation  of  the  anterior  labium  of  the 
Uterus  (luring  Parturition. —  Among  the  obscure  and  embar* 
rassing  circumstances  which  so  frequently  present  themselves 
iu  the  practice  of  Midwifery,  we  have  seldom  been  called 
upon  to  notice  a  fact  more  curious  in  itself,  or  more  important 
as  it  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Accoucheur,  than  that  which- 
consiiintes  the  subject  of  a  piper  lately  published  by  Profes- 
sor Duclos,  of  Thoulouset* 

A  lady,  aged  thirty-four,  during  the  apparently  favourable 
progress  of  her  fifth  labour,  uttered  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
bearing  pain  a  continued  cry,  and  exclaimed  that  the  child  vas 
born.  The  midwife,  however,  on  examination,  found  a  long 
substance  hanging  between  the  thighs,  which  she  took  for  the 
placentM  prematurely  expelled  from  the  uterus.  Haemorrhage 
and  syncope  prevailed  lor  a  while.  The  pains  subsided ;  bot 
considtrabie  alarm  and  agitation  ensued.  Dr.  Duclos  arrived 
four  hours  after  the  accident.  '1  he  uterine  extractions  had 
then  ctased,  and  the  haemorrhage  was  slight.  I'he  paleness 
of  her  countenance,  and  the  smallness  and  debility  of  the 
pulse,  were  such  as  to  excite  great  apprchensiotis  for  her 
safety.  On  examination,  a  cylindrical  tumor  was  found' by 
Dr.  Duclos,  pendant  from  the  vulva;  about  four  inches  long, 

*  Bulktiii  iTi-  rAthciiee  de  iM^decine  de  Pah^.  Bibliuilie4ue 
dicalr,  ionf.  LVlil. 

t  lioiletin  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Parts,  &c  1818.  No.  IX. 
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and  two  inches  thick  in  the  middle;  broader  at  its  exit  from 
the  vagina  than  at  its  lower  extremity ;  of  a  red  vinous  colour; 
slightly  puckered  ;  resistent  and  insensible.  A  small  quuntity 
of  black  blood  oozed  from  it.  The  Professor  insinuated  his 
hand  beneath  the  tumor  to  its  base;  but  the  head  of  the  foetus^ 
partly  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  prevented  iis  introduction 
anteriorly  nito  the  uterus.  The  flattened  base  of  the  tumor 
seemed  to  lose  itself  backward,  and  become  confounded  with 
the  posterior  labiutn  of  the  uterus;  the  orifice  of  which  was 
completely  dilated.  At  tirst  Dr.  Duclos  was  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  a  polypus  rendered  more  voluminous  by  the  contractions 
of  tlie  wotnb,  and  the  pressure  exercised  on  its  base  by  the 
belid  of  the  Jbetus.  But  this  opinion  was  abandoned  on  re- 
ceiving the  positive  assurances  that  it  had  existed  only  four 
hours,  had  suddenly  formed  during  a  violent  pain,  and  been 
attended  with  haemorrhage.  Nothing  particular  had  beea 
previously  remarked  in  the  dilatation  of  the  uterine  orifice. 

After  much  embarrassment  and  reflection  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  unusual  phenomenon,  Dr.  ^Duclos  concluded^  that  the 
tnmor  must  be  formed  by  an  elongation  of  the  anterior  labium 
of  the  uterus;  and  that  this  part,  strongly  compressed  oixone 
side  by  the  pubic  arch,  and  on  the  other  by  the  head  of  tlie 
fcetus,  had  descended  into  the  pelvis,  and  became  gorged  with 
blood  during  the  expulsive  eflorts  of  the  uterus.  Under  these 
circumstances,  itnmediate  delivery  by  the  forceps  was  deter^ 
mmed  on,  and  the  rectum  in  consequence  evacuated.  .  His 
patient  having  been  conveniently  disposed,  IJr.  Duclos  then 
ruptured  the  membranes,  from  which  a  little  fluid  only  escaped, 
llie  child's  head  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity ; 
the  occiput  had  nearly  arrived  beneath  the  pubic  arch.  On 
raising  it  a  little,  the  remnant  of  the  liquor  atnnii  escaped. 
Meanwhile,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  gradually  returned^ 
and  hence  the  application  of  the,  forceps  was  suspended.  Yet, 
although  the  process  went  on,  the  head  of  the  child  advanced 
with  diffictrlty  ;  and  the  tumor  obstructing  the  passage  became 
more  elongated,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  exercised  upon 
it  froni  summit  to  base  by  Dr.  Duclos*  The  head,  engaged 
in  the  vulva,  being  now  arrested  in  the  passage  by  the  tumor 
before  it,  he  applied  his  left  hand  on^  and  pressed  strongly  the 
occiput,  in  order  to  maintain  the  anterior  flexion  of  the  head  ; 
while  with  the  itidicator  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  intro« 
duced  into  the  rectum,  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  forehead. 
This  point  attained, he  pressed  itwith  force,in  order  to  facilitate 
the  elcpulsion  of  the  head  and  provoke  the  dilatation  of  the 
perineum.  By  this  manceuvre  it  was  also  hoped;  that  the  in- 
jury which  might  otherwise  have  been  inflicted  by  the  passage 
of  the  head  on  the  base  of  the  tumor  would  be  avoided.  The 
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expulsive  pains  seconding  the  manual  operation,  the  head  of 
the  child  al  last,  with  dimcultj,  cleared  the  vulva,  and  thus 
the  delivery  was  safely  accomplished.  After  this  the  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  and  had  the  tumor  and  genital  parts  fomented 
with  an  emollient  decoction  every  four  hours.  Next  day  the 
tumor  had  lost  nearly  half  its  volume,  and  the  lochia  were 
abundant.  Tbirty-stx  hours  after  delivery,  the  tumor  was  no 
longer  seen,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  labia.  The  fomenta- 
tions were  continued,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  took  place 
without  fever. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  tumor  had  wholly  disappeared,  but 
the  anterior  labium  of  the  uterine  ori6ce  preserved  yet  its 
oipple-like  form.  This,  however,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen 
On  the  90th,  and  the  orifice  of  the  womb  presented  no  peculiar 
disposition.  In  fine,  both  the  woman  and  child  eventually 
did  well. 

In  1816,  two  years  after  the  occurrence  just  described,  the 
same  lady  was  again  confined,  and  exhibited  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. Delivery  was,  in  this  instance,  advantageously  ac- 
complished by  laying  the  patient  on  her  back  upon  the  bed, 
and  compressing  the  uterine  elongation  against  the  arch  of 
the  pubis  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  was  engaged  ia 
eperating  the  anterior  flexion  of  the  head  of  the  fcetus.  The 
elongation,  on  the  ensuing  day,  could  not  be  seen  externally; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  was  dis- 
coverable. 

The  third  and  last  case,  in  which  Dr.  Duclos  has  observed 
this  curious  circumstance,  was  that  of  a  young  woman  in 
labour  of  her  first  child.  In  this  instance,  he  regards  the  vio- 
lent contractions  of  the  uterus  as  its  cause.  The  anterior 
labium  of  the  organ  was  elongated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches, 
and  slight  haemorrhage  took  place.  The  manoeuvre  employed 
in  the  first  case  was  here  resorted  to  with  success. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  delivery,  the  uterine  elongation  pre- 
sented it!»elf  iHider  the  form  of  a  small  nipple  only  ;  and  the 
termination  of  the  case  was  perfectly  successful.  No  further 
eommein  on  the  importance  of  these  cases  is  necessary.  Dr. 
Dnclos,  in  conclusion,  observes,  that  w^henever  the  resistance 
6f  the  parts  forming  the  vulvo-vaginal  orifice  has  been  such 
as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  be  has  commonly 
effected  its  delivery  withodt  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  by  tntro- 
ducing  his  fingers  into  the  rectum,  and  exercising  a  strong 
pressure  on  the  child's  forehead,  so  as  to  force  the  occipot  to 
slide  in  front  of  the  pubis. 
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Pertussis  
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Phlo^osb  

Phthisis  Pulmonalis « 
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Pleorodyne  •..•••.« 
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Varicella  

Variola  •  •  •  •  
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Vertigo  •  « 

Urticaria  febrilU  •  ■ 


Total  of  Cases 


87 
3 
1 
'  2 
14 
2 

I 

23 
6 
4 
11 
7 
26* 
21 
J6 
3 


1296  — 

I.I 


Total  of  Deaths  '....'48 

I  I 


*  MorH  Infantiles  U  meant  to  compriw  those  Disorden  princtpaify  arising  from  d^n- 
(Mou  or  iodlcMtkm,  and  which  taitf  be  too  trivM  to  enter  aader  any  distSnet  head;  Mortti 
BUiari,  mch  CompbdaU  m  are  po;>qlariy  termed  biUou*,  bnt  cMV^i;,  be  •ccnr«t*'»vrla»8fd. 


Obsercations  on  Prevailing  Diseases, 


Peters  of  a  distinct  and  decided  kind  are  by  no  means  so  generally  pre* 
valtDt  m  was  the  case  a  few  months  since.  Those  instances  which  have 
nce&tly  occurred  under  our  more  inmie£ate  care,  have  been  such  as 
^tkout  a  view  to  «  prevsiliiig  epidemic,  would  scarcely  have  been  con- 
odered  as  cases  of  genuine  fever.  Bat  these  febrile  ailments  have  occa- 
aonally  run  in  families  in  a  way  that  our  ingenious  correspondent.  Dr. 
Mitchell  would  find  it  difficult  to  explain  upon  any  other  supposition  than 
of  io^xirt9tl  miasma. 

PiiliiKmic  complaiBts  of  a  catarrhal  and  asthmatic  nature  still  continue 
prev^etit  md  ptotncted. 

Ik  is  painful  to  see  so  large  a  register  of  small-pox  cases,  and  some  of  them 
fetal. 

The -instances  of  croup  that  have  fallen  lately  under  our  care  have  yielded 
to  two  .grains  of  calomel  every  four  hours,  with  an  ointment  to  the  chest, 
con^Msed  of  five  gripns  of  taitrite  of  antimony,  and  five  of  opium,  to  a  dram 
of  oeratum  cetaceL 

A  curious  circumstance  has  occurred  in  one  family  of  dispensary  patients, 
▼iz.  that  all  the  individuals  of  it,  the  mother  excepted,  (five  in  number,)  have 
within  a  very  short  time  discharged  several  of  the  lumbrici  tcretes.  No 
symptoms  or  appearances  of  worms  had  been  observed  in  any  of  them  pre- 
vioas^>   The  mother  states,  diat  they  have  been  living  for  some  time  in 
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the  neigbbourhootl  of  Cheshunt^  where  the  water  was  exceedinglj  fool  and 
muddy. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondeDts 
with  their  reports :—  .  ^ 

**  Ophthalmia  Mem.  has  become  prevalent  during  the  last  three  or  four  days 
by  the  river  side  in  Lambeth  and  Westminster;  in  one  family  of pooi  children 
on  the  other  side  the  water  it  is  attacking  each  successively.  The  af^lici- 
tion  of  leeches,  and  cooling  collyria,  with  the  exhibition  of  aotimonials  und 
purgatives,  and  particularly  blisters  to  the  temples  veli  cwered  with  the 
antimonii  tartras  to  remain  on  forty-eight  hours,  have  generaUy  produced  i 
speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 

**  Bleedine  has  been  tried  in  the  anasarcbus  cases.  It  has  generally 
relieved  the  difficulty  of  breathing  for  a  few  hours;  but  two  have  died/' 

The  case  of  hernia  was  umbilical,  many  years*  standing,  and  became 
strangulated  about  three  months  ago,  which  (after  several  hours)  the  reporter 
reduced.  The  same  case  now  reported  became  strangulated  again  about 
three  weeks  ago,  which  could  not  be  reduced.  She  was  sent  to  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  where  the  patient  underwent  the  operation  by  Mr.  Bell,  sod  is 
doing  well." 

The  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  accompanied  with  an  immeme  nom- 
'  ber  of  lacge  petechis." 

Our  reporter  from  the  North  Eastern  District  having  been  prevented,  by  an 
unforeseen  circumstance,  from  sending  the  regular  reports,  states,  that  that 
«ppears.to  have  been,  during  the  last  month,  nothing  particularly  obsenraUe. 
Inflaminstion  of  thtSungs  and  pleura  have  been  among  the  roost  promioent 
diseases.  Fevei^ppears  to  be  declining ;  it  existing  at  present  only  in  one  or 
two  spots,  where  want  of  ventilation  allows  it  to  retain  its  oootsf^oos 
influence.'' 

Qfiorterly  Report  of  Prices  of  Substances  employed  i»  Phauiact. 
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~  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  much  obliged  by  the  C^uaumcation  of  Mr*  Fosbrooke,  wfhich,  m 
accmni  of  the  immediately  important  topic  on  which  it  treats^  shall  be  *»• 
terted  (at  least  part  of  it)  in  our  next  Number 
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Some  Remarks  upon  the  late '  epidemic  Eruptive  Diseased, 
mpervening  on  P^ariola  and  Vaccinia,  and  upon  Professor 
Thomsoits  Theory  of  the  Identity  of  Modified  Small-poic 
and  Chicken^ox;  with  some  Contributions  to  Diagnosis. 
Bj  Mr.  FosBROoKfi,  a  Member  of  the  Profession. 

Post  ignem  stherefil  domo 
SubductuDDy  macies  et  nova  lebridm 
Term  incubuit  cobors. — Hob. 

Thb.  event  of  an  eniptive  epidemic  subsequent  to .  vacci* 
nation  and  variola,  and  upon  which  the  medical  world  are 
Oct  unanimously  agreed,  oaa.  ocourred  and  been  variously 
agitated.  In  the  former  opusculum  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  transmitting  to  the  Repository,  I  endeavoured  tp  trace 
the  causes  of  secondary  smalUpox  in  general  to  various 
Marces  of  duplicity  and  deception,  in  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing the  propnylactic  effects  of  vaccination  :  we  now  find  a 
peculiar  eruptive  disease  stated  in  an  excellent  philosophical 
form  of  data,  by  Mr«  Hennen  and  Dr.  Thomson,  iQ  the  Edin- 
buFgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  Ust  .anH 
January.  In  a  series  of  hypotheses  offered  by  Dr.  Thom- 
Bon,  these  are  genesalized  into  modified  small-pox,  and  iden- 
tified with  chicken-pock. 

As  a  zealot  of  vaccination,  so  far  I  conceive  such  an  hypo- 
thesis to  involve  the  reputation  of  vacpination,.  that  it  wquld 
be  impossible  to  coneede  to  any  opinion  so  conclusive  with- 
out very  serious  deliberation ;  and.  if  it  results  from  the  laboMT 
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of  inquiry  and  comparison  that  I  am  compelled  to  break  i 
lance  with  the  learned  Professori  I  must  confidently  premise 
that  it  is  with  much  regret  that  contrary  belief  rushes  upon 
my  mind,  after  the  truly  diffident  and  undogmatical  mode  in  ' 
wnich  he  has  brought  forward  the  subject,  and  the  candour 
with  which  he  has  invited  opposing  as  well  as  auxiliary  state- 
ments ;  and  in  imitation  of  his  example,  I  must  oner  this 
article  to  one  of  the  first  of  British  medical  miscellaneous 
publications,  with  the  same  holding  clause  of  retracting,  if 
the  evidence  of  accumulated  investigations  may  force  upoo 
me  any  retrocession  from  present  convictions.  Previous  to 
the  adduction  of  any  reasoning  or  facts,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  sketch  in  an  analysis,  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Hen- 
nen*8  cases ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  compliment  the  writer 
upon  the  scrupulous  and  accurate  attention  with  which  be 
has  executed  his  adversaria,  and  so  well  deserving  of  imiti-  , 
tion  in  the  framing  of  data,  from  which  any  diTCrence  of 
-opinion  is  likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  H.  states  that  small-pox  had  for  some  time  existed  in 
this  city  and  its  neighbournood  (Queensbury  House),  both 
under  tne  usual  and  modified  form,  and  likewise  varicella 
contemporaneously  in  its  genuine  and  unequivocal  form. 

Cases  in  Series,  with  Remarks. 

No.  1.  Unequivocal  Varicella. — The  papuls  become  vesi- 
cular, their  appearance  commencing  two  days  after  iodis* 
position.    Their  vesicular  appearances  retained  two  days,  | 
ended  in  crustaceous  desquamation.    Note,  This  case  seems 
to  have  given  orisin  to  all  the  rest.  ^  | 

Nb.  4.  Variola.— Commencing  symptoms,  four  days' 
febrile  affection.  May  17th  to  the  igtb,  Vesiculah  20tb, 
'2l9t,  Completely  pustular.  The  usual  course  of  mild  con- 
fluent variola,  with  pitting. 

No.  3.  Pre^viously  vaccinated.  —  Concluded  to  have  vari- 
cella. May  17th,  First  appeared  ill.  SOth,  21st,  Mixed 
pustular  and  vesicular  eruption;  distinct;  decided  by  Dr. 
Thomson  to  be  varicella  from  coming  out  by  fresh  crops  in 
succession. 

No.  4.  Had  bad  variola  well  marked.  Taken  June  7tb, 
9th.  Eruption  of  papulas,  which,  did  he  not  bear  marks  of 
variola,  mifi'ht  be  taken  for  that  disease."  11th,  Vesiculated. 
13th,  14th  June,  become  pustular.  They  desquamate  after  a 
transition  into  homy  scabs.  Considered  bv  Dr.  Thomson  to 
be. a  good  specimen  of  the  modified  smalupox,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Vi^illan. 

No.  5.  Mr.  Hefinen's  child.— On  Tuesday  the  9th,  taken, 
lltb.  Papular  eruptions ;  vespere  vesicular  12tfa.    The  13tfa, 
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I  took  limipid  fluid  from  the  pustules.  lAih,  He  says,  with 
more  precision  of  lanstiage,  that  the  fluid  in  the  pu$tu]es 
becomes  thick  and  yellow.  Vaccinated  ;  considered  by  Mr. 
Bryce  and  Dr.  Monro  to  be  modified  small-pox.  Note*  It 
does  not  appear  from  this  case  that  a  mild  disease  is  always 
propagated  by  the  most  important  form  of  contagion.  Mr. 
Uennen's  child  catches  the  severe  eruptive  anomaly  from  the 
trivial  complaint  of  bis  brother;  and  in  fact  the  whole  series 
originates  with  No.  ],  a  case  of  mild  varicella. 

jihe  next  qases  are  very  important.  .The  six  children  ino- 
culated from  the  last  case,  who  had  never  had  smalUpox, 
cowpock,  nor  varicella/' — "  The  experiment,  highly  im» 
portant  in  itself  if  the  disease  communicated  was  purely 
varicella,  became  doubly  so  on  the  supposition  that  it  should 
torn  out  to  be  small- pox,  for  we  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  modified  small-ppx  produces  the  real  disease  in  persons  who 
have  never  gone  through  it  before,  or  who  have  not  been  pre^ 
viously  vaccinated;  but  that  it  still  retains  its  modified  cha^ 
raeter  in  persons  who  have  previousljf  undergone  either  of  these 
diseases!^  Note.  In  some  authorities  which  I  shall  hereafter 
cite  from  Dr.  Pearson,  &c.,  the  same  result  followed,  whether 
the  subject  had  been  variolated  or  not ^ i.e.  it  was  mild  and 
irregular.  On  this  principle,  which  Mr.  Hennen  sets  out  with 
a  just  confidence  in,  inoculation  from  the  virus  of  cases  which 
were  supposed  modified  small-pox,  the  production  of  genuine 
variola  was  considered  the  experimentum  crucis ;  but  here  we 
find  tfaat  the  contagion  obeys  no  undeviating  law  of  propa- 
gating its  kind :  in  some  cases  it  assumes  the  shape  of  vari* 
cella;  in  others  variola  unequivocally;  and,  finally,  neither*  ^ 
I  shall  now  continue  the  abstract  of  such  particulars  as  vrill 
be  neceisary  for  reference  iu  the  course  of  this  article. 

No.  6.  June  13th,  Inoculated  from  Mr.  Hennen-s  child. 
17th,  fifth  day  of  eruption,  papulse  appeared.  18th,  19th, 
20th,  21st,  Pearly  coloured  veeicles.  £2d^  A  second  erup- 
tion of  minute  pearly  coloured  vesicles,  depressed  in  the 
centre,  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  great  diminution  of 
size ;  the  first  resembling  the  cowpock  vesicle ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  exactly  circular,  have  angular  projection]!  from 
their  circumference."  Fifth  day  of  the  second  eruption. 
The  first  vesicles  acquire  a  yellowish  hue,  discharge  a  thick 
purulent  looking  fluid  when  punctured.  Seventh  day,  The 
eroption  goes  off  partly  in  a  vesicular,  partly  ia  a  pustular 
«tate;  slight  pitting.  The  brown  coloured  centre  of  the 
vesicles  horny  and  semi-transparent.  Note.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  It  is  <not  remarked  whether  the  pitting  succeeded 
vesicular  scabs.  I  presume  that  the  second  eruption-  arises 
from  the  constitutional  diathesis  of  the  first,  and  forms  that 
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peculiar  protecting  crisis  of  eruption  which  occurs  in  Tariolt. 
jNo.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  The  disease  observes  no  material  varia- 
tion of  phenomena  at  equal  periods  of  time.  In  cases  7,  8. 
The  secondary  eruption  appears  a  day  later.  Disappearing 
with  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  finally  with  pustules ;  the 
eruption  on  the  face  in  the  majority  of  instances  pustular;  in 
the  lower  extremities  vesiculajr*.  Note*  These  conclude  the 
inoculated  cases,  which,  though  in  some  instances  more  severe 
than  others,  as  tests  do  not  prove  ihe  disease  to  have  been 
genuine  variola*  No.  12,  IS,  14,  15.  The  three  first  had  had 
smalUpox:  13  in  the  natural  way ;  a  severe  case;  the  erup- 
tion at  first  vesicular,  afterwards  partially  pustular;  matter  in 
some  of  these  cases  found  to  be  purulent,  in  others  clear 
lymph.  In  No.  IS  the  eruption  vesicular  in  the  early  stage, 
an  exudation  on  the  face  "  like  broken  down  jelly  strewed 
over  the  pustules"  takes  place:  the  eruption, in  the  end  dia- 
charges  a  serous  fluid ;  the  secondary  eruption  not  marked  in 
this  case.  Case  14  bad  repeatedly  been  with  people  labour- 
ing under  sraall-pox  with  impunity.  Secondary  eruption 
papular  and  vesicular;  towards  the  conclusion  pustular  in  the 
lace,  with  pivulent  discharge..  No.  15.  A  fatal  case.  The 
eruption  papular  and  vesicular  running  into  bags  of  purulent 
-matter  conclusively;  caught  from  No.  1£.  Note.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  three  out  of  four  of  these  have  this 
disease  with  the  greatest  severity,  secondary  to  small-pox. 
That  the  fatal  case  was  genuine  small-pox,  no  one  that  saw 
him  expressed  the  least  doubt.  Here  terminate  these  very 
audientic  records  i  Dr.  Thomson  had  seen  72  cases  when  he 
penned  his  first  letter.  Of  this  number,  eight  after  having  small- 
pox ;  twenty^even  after  passing  througn  the  cowpock;  two 
co-existent  with  cowpock ;  and  thirty-»five  had  not  passed 
through  either  small-pox  or  cowpock.  ^  Three  of  the  chiU 
dren  affected  with  this  disease  after  cowpock  had  previoudy 
passed  throwh  an  eruption  of  the  same  sort^  and  in  one  of 
these  I  had  tne  best  opportunities  to  observe  that  the  disease 
had  each  time  exhibited  the  appearances  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  cb icken^pock."  In  his  second 
letter  (Edinburgh  Journal  for  November)  there  are  some  addi- 
tional cases,  in  those  who  had  either  variola  or  vaccinia  mild  ; 
in  two  cases  it  recurred  twice;  in  others,  who  had  neither 

*  In  case  8,  The  vesicles  form  on  the  site  of  an  herpetic  eroption 
additional  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  caticular  system  to  sympto- 
matic disease;  where  it  is  at  all  unhealthy  or  more  delicate,  as  exem- 
plified in  small-pox  and  vaccinia,  where  there  is  a  breach  of  con* 
tinuity ;  and,  again,  where  there  are  erythematous  vestiges  of  infiaaB- 
nation. 
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pock,  io  some  instances  mild ;  others  severe^  and  a  few  fatal* 
Professor  Thomson  says  he  could  discover  in  no  stage  or  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  those  who  are  vacci- 
nated, any  symptoms  by  which  he  could  distinguish  it  from 
the  three  varieties  of  chick^n-pock  described  by  Dr.  Willao, 
or  from  the  numerous  cases  which  he  had  seen  before  or 
since  the  practice  of  vaccination.  He  repeats  the  same  re* 
marks  more  than  once. 

It  is  my  intention  rather  to  illustrate  and  contribute  to  the 
diagnosis  of  these  diseases,  than  to  positively  affirm  that  they, 
are  all  of  any  specific  kind;  and  it~  what  is  recqrded  of  the; 
past  histories  of  varicella  and  variola  be  brought  into  a  clearer 
foreground,  and  may  cast  any  light  upon  its  general  nature,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  utility  of  what  is  done. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  exactly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
varicella;  because  the  disease  that  the  inoculated  cbildrei) 
underwent  does  not  meet  the  regular  descriptions  of  systematic 
writers.  In  the  second  place,  a  doubtful  disease  of  anothei: 
character,  and  unequivocal  variola,  was  derived  from  it;  (Mr. 
Hennen*s  son  probably  gave  rise  to  all  the  diseases  that  oc« 
curred  in  the  Castle).  In  occurring  a  second  time,  in  the 
same  individual,  it  does  not,  as  far  as  X  am  instructed  by 
authors,  obey  the  general  law  which  nature  has  almost  uni- 
formly stamped  on  chicken-pox,  small-pox,  cowpock,  and 
other  exanthemata,  that  of  non-reproduction;  and,  again, 
where  it  thus  recurred,  it  was  in  both  instances,  it  is  said,  simi- 
lar; so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  divided  operation  of 
a  Rouble  contagion.  If  Dr.  Thomson's  subsequent  theory 
is  admitted,  of  the  identity  of  varicella  and  modified  small- 
pox, varicella  must  have  occurred  twice  in  almost  all  the 
Cupar  cases. — (See  report  of  the  Cupar  cases.) 

In  ensuing  after  variola  and  the  vaccinia,  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  general  law  of  varicelloid  disease.  In  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  first  account  of  chicken-pock  (Vol.  II.  Medical  Trans- 
actions, p.  427),  the  characteristics  of  the  mild  varicella 
are  the  first  day  reddish,  second  day  a  small  vesicle,  sometimes 
full,  of  a  watery  and  colourless,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish, 
hue.  Third  day,  arrived  at  their  full  maturity.  In  cases 
No.  1  and  4  of  Mr.  Hennen,  the  disease  is  certainly  thus  re^ 
gulated ;  but  Mr.  Uennen's  inoculated  cases  contained 
lymph  the  second  day,  and  did  not  arrive  at  their  maturity 
till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  second  eruption ;  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  time  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  and  nineteen  days 
after  the  papulous  appearance,  before  arrival  to  maturily^ 
Of  the  malignant  kind  of  varicella,  Heberden  says,  the  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  after  indisposition ;  the 
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most  striking  coincidence  of  progression  ^hich  I  observe 
with  the  Castle  cases  appearing  always  five  days  after  inocula- 
tion.   He  remarks  neither  in  the  mild  nor  malignant  any 
secondary  eruption.    He  says  "the  progress  of  the  emption 
in  the  chicken-pock  differs  from  the  other,  the  one  dies  away  j 
in  about  four  days;  whereas  the  progress  of  the  eruption  in 
the  mildest  kind  of  small-pox,  from  its  first  appearance  to  the 
time  of  full  maturation,  is  seven  days  ;  and  the  pustnles  dry 
away  more  slowly  than  those  of  other  diseases.'*   "  These  two 
distempers,"  says  Dr.  H.,    are  not  only  different  on  account 
of  their  different  appearances,  but  because  those  who  have  had 
the  small-pox  are  capable  of  being  infected  with  the  chicken- 
pock;  but  (hose  who  have  once  had  the  chicken-pock  are  vot 
capable  of  having  it  again''    Baron  Dimsdale  is  one  of  the  | 
next  who  remarked  the  duplicity  of  resemblance  in  these  two 
diseases.    He  had  found  a  case  of  a  mild  disease  in  a  child, 
in  which  the  "  pustules  were  more  numerous  than  he  bad 
ever  seen  in  the  chicken-pox."    He  gives  other  cases  in  which  | 
the  disease  strictly  resembled  small-pox,  but  states  t.hal  they 
afterwards  underwent  small-pox  with  the  regular  appearances. 
He  adds,  that  the  diseases  which  have  been  frequently  taken 
for  small-pox  are  swine-pox  and  chicken-pox,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  scarcely  any  circumstance,  except  the  size 
of  the  pustules,  and  have  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same.    Those  cases  in  which  either  are  attended  with  a  great 
number  of  pustules  certainly  resemble  very  much  a  mild  kind 
of  small-pox.    His  discriminative  characteristics  are  much 
the  same  as  given  by  Dr.  Heberden,    seldom  if  ever  accom* 
panied  by  fever  which  deserves  attention  as  such."  (The 
inoculated  children  of  Hennen  had  severe  fever  in  some,  if 
not  all).    Dr.  Young,  in  the  Nosology  of  his  Medical  Litera- 
ture, says  the      swine-pock  pimples  are  larger  and  more 
pointed."    I  mention  swine-pock  to  aid  inquiry. 

Wilson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  Vol.  II.  378,  gives  it  as  a  dis- 
criminative test,  that  the  matter  of  the  former  (vesicles  of 
chicken-pock)  never  acquires  the  purulent  appearance  which 
it  always  does  in  the  distinct  small*pox;  the  only  form  of 
disease  which  can  be  confounded  with  chicken-pock.*'  in  this 
particular  it  is  at  variance  with  the  inoculated  cases. 

If  we  admit,  however,  that  these  diasnostic  descriptions 
have  by  no  means  fully  completed  the  pathology  and  pathog- 
nomic characteristics  of  varicella,  and  that  only  two  of  Mr. 
Hennen's  cases  bear  an  exact  relation,  we  must  examine  if 
they  can  be  identified  with  the  more  modern  descriptions  <^f 
Willan  and  Bateman.  The  lenticular  varicella  of  Willan  is 
evidently  the  resembling  variety :  on  the  third  day  the  con- 
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tained  lymph  becomes  straw  coloured ;  the  change  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicles  to  a  purulent  fluid  does  not  ensue  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  ;  on  the  fifth  day  they  begin  to  scab;  in 
the  other  cases  a  great  deal  later :  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days  they  fall  off,  leaving  for  a  time  red  marks  on  the  skin 
without  depression;  but  in  the  other  cases  ihey  frequently 
leave  tubercles  and  pits.  The  conoidal  and  globate*  species 
are  the  same,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  the  two  species  of 
Heberden,  the  swine-pock  and  the  hives,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed :  as  all  these  criteria  of  the  three  species  sometimes 
exist  together  (but  one  greatly  predominates");  we  can- 
not insist  upon  this,  an  arbitrary  objection  to  Mr.  Hennen's 
cases  being  varicella ;  but  the  homy  nature  of  the  scabs,  and 
their  assimilation  to  irregular  cowpock,  is  very  anomalous. 
The  reviewer  of  Willan  (Med.  Chirurg.  Rev.  for  1806,) 
acutely  observes,  that  diversities  in  small-pox  and  varicella 
are  equally  great;  the  regular  cases  are  easily  distinguished; 
it  is  the  irregular  ones  that  excite,  and  these  it  is  probable 
will  still  be  ft)und  occasionally  to  puzzle  Practitioners  in  their 
attempts  to  discriminate  between  variola  and  varicella.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  one  author  (Willan)  himself  has  been' 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  on  this  point ;  conceiving  that  to 
be  varicella,  which  subsequent  inoculation  proved  to  be  small- 
pox/' The  macula  or  defedation  of  the  skin  on  the  site  of 
the  pustules  is,  I  believe,  not  peculiar  only  to  small-pox  or 
chickeo-pock.  Pitting,  according  to  a  writer  whom  I  have 
quoted  in  my  notes  anonymously,  is  usual  in  mild  small-pox 
imd  varicella;  which  is  certainly  a  contrariety  to  Willan  and 
CuUen.  Dr.  E.  6.  Clarke  mamtains  that  pitting  may  occur 
in  varicella.  Moss  (on  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  2^6,)  sajs, 
chicken-pock  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  persons  having 
small-pox  twice,  as  they  often  pit  like  the  small-pox/'  Some 
certain-and  easy  criterion,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  London  Me- 
dical and  Chirur^ical  Review,  1807|  is  still  much  wanted  to 
enable  us  to  discriminate  between  small-pox  and  chicken-pock* 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  for, 
though  in  general  in  chicken-pox  they  are  smaller  and  more 
acuminated  than  in  small-pox,  it  is  not  always  so ;  many  of 
the  pustules  in  a  severe  case  of  chicken-pox  being  as  large  and 

^  The  globated  vesicles  (almost  globular,  says  Mr.  Hennen,  of  bis 
cashes,)  not  having  resemblance  to  variolous  pustules,  distinguish,  ac- 
cording to  Willan,  the  varicella  from  the  small-pox.  Pustules  indiscri* 
iminately  occur  in  both ;  and  in  small-pox  the  matter  of  the  pustules 
may  consist  of  a  colourless  fluid,  as  in  that  variety  termed  variola 
imrtta  ckrystiUma* 
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f;Iobalary  and  Bometimes  with  indentations  as  in  the  smalUpox. 
n  daration  also  they  irometimes  eoaal  the  small-pox ;  for  we 
have  seen  in  repeated  instances  latelyi  the  pustules  full  of 
matter,  were  semi-transparent  or  opaque,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
day  of  the  eruption.  The  constitutional  disorder  is  likewise 
often  very  severe,  both  before  the  eruption  and  during  its 
jprogress  to  maturation."  This  eruptive  disease  was  prevalent 
in  the-  metropolis  in  1807>  and  the  foregoing  extract 
gives  me  reason  to  imagine  was  very  much  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  northern  maladies.  We  may  infer  that  there  is  no 
deviation  so  eccentric  as  to  render  it  entirely  impossible  that 
these  cases  were  varicella,  if  we  admit  these  striking  testimo* 
Dies  to  its  frequent  irregularity.  But  is  it  not  probable  that 
they  were  concealed  under  a  like  veil  of  deception  i  We 
must  recollect  the  derivation  of  numerous  fatal  cases,  and 
others  severe  beyond  the  known  nature  of  varicella.  The 
homy  scab  has  been  witnessed  in  HMdified  variola  after 
vaccination/  but  it  occurs  here  where  it  is  not  modified.  If 
it  is  chicken-pock,  should  it  not  leave  a  future  susceptibility 
to  the  •genuine  vaccine  or  variolous  diseases,  and  may  not  this 
be  tried  on  the  tm-vaccinated  or  variolated  patients  as  a  test? 
Two  series  of  experiments  are  related  by  Mr.  Hennen ;  six 
persons  were  inoculated  from  uneqaivocal  varicella;  and 
others  who  had  had  the  small-pox,  with  the  matter  of  the 
eruptive  disease,  without  effect. 

lhat  ingenious,  bnt  frequently  loose,  writer,  theiate  Dr. 
Adams,  names  very  confidently  as  a  test  (vide  last  edition  of 
Morbid  Poisons,)  the  slough  always  being  found  beneath 
tbe  pustules  of  the  small-pox,  and  never  in  varicella; 

and  the  only  exception  to  its  being  traced  with  the 
same  certainty  are  those  irregular  vesicular  small-pox  wUdi 
have  appeared  after  cowpock,  and  on  some  other  oecadotu/' 
How  unsatisfactory!  We  regret  that  this  has  been  nanotioed 
in  tbe  cases  before  us.  But  let  me  not  anticipate  m; 
feal  ideas  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  dmring  oompariaoa 
and  analysis. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  sabject  which  nacre 
immediately  relates  to  the  varioloid  character  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Thomson  finally  generalizes  the  whole  into  modified 
small-pox  upon  the  following  postulates:— First,  Upcm  a 
conviction  that  the  descriptions  of  the  progress  aiid  appear- 
ances of  the  eruption  in  smallpox,  by  our  best  systematic 
writers,  are  in  many  respects  imperfect ;  that  tbe  diagnostic 
marks  which  have  been  particularized  between  small-^x  an4 
the  disease  termed  chicken-pock  are  not  16  be  relied  on. 
Sdly,  That  secondary  small-pox  has  occurred  more  frequently 
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4haii  recorded*.  Sdly^  That  there  is  every  reason  to  think: 
that  small-pox  has  an  analogous  power  of  modifying  secondary 
small-pox  with  vaccinia.  4thlyy  That  what  has  been  dcr 
scribed  as  chicken*pock  must  consequently  have  been  vario* 
loid  disease :  he  supposes  that  cases  of  modified  secondary 
small-poz  which  oaay  have  occurred  much,  have  l>een  de- 
scribed as  cases  of  chicken*pQcky  tince  we  no  wltere  find  any 
fart  of  the  possible  coexistence  of  these  diseases^  or  of  dauger 
in  which  medical  rractitioners  are  of  confounding  them  togetherp 
^thljy  He  does  not  think  that  this  hypothesis  can  be  set  aside» 
till  it  shall  be  proved  that  chicken-pock  eruptions  occur  gener 
rally  in  persons  who  have  not  passed  through  the  cowpock  or 
small-pock ;  and  prevail  epidemically  without  cases  of  small- 
pox appearing  among  them.  6thly,  On  supposition  that 
those  wno  have  passed  through  the  mild  sorts  of  small-pox 
are  Jess  secure  against  a  second  attack,  than  those  who  havis 
passed  through  the  severe ;  it  will  then  be  rendered  probable 
that  many  of  the  cases  which  have  been  considered  as  cases 
of  chicken«pocky  preceding  small-pox,  were,  in  fjsct,  only  casef 
of  mild  small-poz. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Thomson's  first  probr 
len^,  it  is  natural  to  deem  it  singular  that  there  should  b^ 
any  inaccuracy  or  want  of  precision  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
pestilential  disease  so  awfully  diffused  during  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  that  that  vast  experience  should  be  likely  to 
furnish  imperfect  histories  of  variola  or  varicella  must  be  coUf 
jectnrali  when  we  reflect  that  the  necessity  is  urged  of  dis- 
criminating beitween  spurious  and  regular  small-pox,  Dr, 
Willan  has  added  little  to  the  relations  of  Dimsdale  and 
Sutton.  Morton/'  says  Dr»  Heberden,  "  mentions  it,  as  if 
be  supposed  it  to  be  a  very  mild  genuine  small-pox." 

Mr.  Ring  observes,  (Vol,  VIII.  3radley's  Journal,)  it  if 
well  known  that  tlie  small-pox  is  a  Protseform  disease,  assume 
ing  almost  every  colour  and  shape.    Hence  it  follows  thait 


continually  occurring;  and  if  you  wish  for  case;s  pf  this  sort,  if 


*  Dr.  Adams  (vide  Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  and 
Rev.  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  337$)  maintains,  in  coincidence 
with  the  Professor,  that  cases  of  second  smail-pox  after  smalUpox 
have  already  been  suffered  to  occur  as  frequendy  as  these  severe 
cases  of  small-pox  after  cowpock*  This  he  believes  would  never 
have  been  doubted,  had  we  not  unfortunately  been  in  the  habit  of 
^imatiog  the  security  of  the  patient  by  the  severity  with  which  hf 
has  pasted  through  the  disease.  • 

VOL.  XI.-— NO.  64.  V  «  if     *  ' 
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would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  a  sufficient  number 
to  fill  a  journal  once  a  month.    Thence  I  conclude  that  the 
most  perfect  descriptions,  which  we  have  the  stroogest 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  given,  would  not,  in  as 
far  as  description  goes,  form  decisive  diagnoses  of  small-pox. 
As  they  were  aware  of  the  duplicity  of  resemblance,  it  mast 
have  strengthened  the  motive  to  describe  distinctly  and  widi 
precision.   Dr.  Pearson  saw  eruptions  in  four  cases  from  the 
vaccine  inotulation,  resembling  so  much  those  of  small-pox, 
that  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  consider  them  as  belong- 
ing to  this  disease,  if  he  had  not  excited  them  by  a  different 
poison  from  the  variolous  (Vol.  III.  Bradley).    My  father,  the 
Kev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  a  celebrated  literary  character,  in  the 
same  volume  expresses  an  opinion  that  they  were  entaogled 
with  variolous  contagion.    Mr.  Bryce,  if  I  recollect  correcdy, 
had  seen  something  of  this  nature.    Dr.  Joseph  Adams  sajs, 
the  secondary  eruptions  of  vaccination  are  like  the  chrystiUine 
smalUpox.    He  vaccinated  some  people  who  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  variolous  contagion,  in  all  of  whom  the  disease 
took  place  in  the  chrystiUine  varioloid  character;  with  others 
the  small-pox  has  vice  versA  assumed  the  vaccine  character. 
See  Mr.  Hennen.    Mr.  Ring  had  cases  of  vaccine  inocula- 
tiori  not  distinguishable  from  variola  by  any  diagnostics  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.    See  his  remarks  on  Andre's  vario* 
lous-like  eruptions  at  Petworth.    I  believe  I  might  add  to 
these  many  other  like  opinions  that  appearances  would  not 
always  accurately  decide  the  identity  of  variola.    I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  arrange  any  points  of  description  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  Qneensbury  House  cases,  and 
their  unconformable  characteristics. 

The  eruption  of  the  distinct  small-pox  seldom  appears  later 
than  the  third  day  (the  only  species  with  which  varicella  can 
be  confounded).  Mr.  Hennen's  cases  all  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  the  distinct  small-pox,  from  the  first  appearance,  the  pus- 
tules are  surrounded  with  a  perfectly  circular  inflamed  mar* 
gin.  In  these  cases  the  areola  did  not  appear  till  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  day.  In  the  milder  cases  of  Mr.  Hennen  we 
do  not  find  the  peculiar  local  swellings  of  small«pox.  The 
fatal  case  (15),  is  defective  in  some  criteria  of  genuine  conflu- 
ent or  distinct  small-pox.  The  interstitial  skin  was  always 
erythematose,  with  rafspberry-coloured  bases  to  the  pustules; 

nor  &re  they  surrounded,"  says  Wilson,  speaking  of  the  coo- 
fluent  small-pox,  ^'  with  an  inflamed  margin,  as  in  the  distinct 
small-pox;  the  spaces  between  the  pustules  are  pale  and 
flaccid ;  and  the  pustules  themselves,  about  the  time  of  matu- 
ration, often  appear  like  the  pellicles  fixed  upon  the  akin.'* 
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V.  Small-poxy  Rees's  Cyclop.  The  colour  of  the  entire  pus- 
tules in  the  advanced  stage  is  consistent  with  the  description 
of  confluent  small-pox^  as  also  the  swelling  of  the  face,  an  in-; 
variable  feature  of  the  confluent.  Though  I  suspect  this  case 
in  strict  resemblance  to  differ  much,  yet  I  by  no  means  intend 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  not  such.  The  appearance  of  the 
eruption  principally  in  the  face  in  these  cases  is  a  distinction, 
according  to  Dr.  Ueberden,  of  the  small-pox.  In  the  Sut- 
tooian  system,  p.  100,  bis  circumstantial  descripHon,  in  the 
first  appearance  of  vesicles  and  of  secondary  pustules,  agrees 
in  many  particulars  with  tliese  cases.  The  dark  spot  is  well 
known  in  distinct  variola.  The  depressions  in  the  centne 
have  always  been  considered  as  diagnostic  of  small-pox.  See 
the  cases.  I  do  not  trace  the  verbal  analogy  between  the 
epidemic  described  by  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Cork,  under  the  desig-. 
nation  of  chrystilline,  and  any  of  these  cases.  Dr.  Tbomsoa 
mentions  it,  but  [  apprehend  as  it  appeared  in  those  yet  un*' 
described.  The  cases  of  Sir  George  D;alla8's  children,  (vide 
London  Med.  Review,  1807,)  related  hj  Mr.  Goss,  have 
marks  of  being  the  same  kind  of  eruptive  disease  as  the  Edio- 
bargh  cases.  Dr.  Borland  and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  not  small-pock.  An  epidemic  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Quin,  in  Vol.  II.  Med.  Transact,  p.  370,  as 
the  summer  advanced  the  pox  were  generally  small  and 
varty,  suppurating  very  imperfectly,  and  the  depressed  apex 
of  each  had  commonly  a  black  spot  in  it." 

In  the  article  of  small-pox,  Rees's  Cyclopoedia,  I  believe 
professedly  written  by  Dr.  Bateman,  he  speaks  t)f  the  "  dis- 
tinction between  chicken-pock  and  modifications  of  small-pox 
being  fully  established,"  and  I  can  merely  refer  to  what  has 
been  previously  said,  to  diminish  the  perplexity  of  decision, 
when  speaking  of  varicella. 

With  respect  to  secondary  small-pox  having  ensued  much 
oftener  than  has  been  recorded.  Baron  Dimsdale,  as  well  as 
many  other  most  experienced  and  popular  inoculators,  would 
not  credit  it :  he  thinks,  to  use  his  own  words, that  it  was 
more  than  probable,  that  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  persons  under  eruptive  disorders,  have  been  them* 
selves  deceived,  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  such  erup* 
tions."  By  his  accognl;  pf  varicella  which  1  have  given,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  it  as  distinct  from  small-pox,  I  do 
not  think  that  because  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Monro  primus 
have  partially  denied  secondary  small-pox  to  have  taken  place, 
that  every  contagious  disorder  described  by  them  conse- 
quently as  varicella  was  modified  variola;  for  the  fact  is,  that 
the  aggregate  of  cases  of  secondary  small-pox,  amounting,  as 
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I  liiil  hl^acted  from  good  authority,  to  3006,  were  castii^, 
flfid  happening  at  remote  distances  of  time  and  piece. 
Setenty  cases  have  also  been  collected  by  Mr.  Ring*. 

As  to  the  corresponding  power  of  variola,  in  modifyiDg 
i^condary  varioki,  as  is  xht  case  with  vaccinia,  I  should  be 
theoretioally  predisposed,  from  the  constituted  resemblance 
between  these  two  diseases,  to  admit  it.  Mr.  Hennen  says, 
that "  there  is  something  in  their  mutual  relation  which  has 
not  yet  beeA  satisfactorily  elucidated it  is  an  intention  which 
I  shall  not  procrastinate  long  to  illustrate  the  close  approxi* 
mation  of  these  two  diseases  to  each  other,  in  similitude 
and  identity  of  action.  That  very  law  of  nature  to  preserve 
the  race  of  man,  bv  which  it  almost  unexceptionably  happens 
that  **  the  same  pure  contagious  disease  shall  affect  die 
same  persoa  only  once  through  life,  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  principle  of  these  two  varieties  repelling  each  other. 
They  may  be  figuratively  said  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  the  profile  to  the  general  face,  in  different 
points  of  view,  the  same  though  unlike.  But  to  return  to  the 
postulate  of  modified  variola  and  the  chicken-pock  described 
by  authors  being  the  same;  this  appears  to  be  the  most 
feeble  hole  in  the  concatenation,  and  if  it  breaks,  the  whole 
is  destroyed;  for  if  the   chicken-pock  was  the  variola 


*  This  contagion  is  of  that  insinuating  nature,  that  it  pervades  even 
the  constitution  in  un  insidious  manner  in  a  state  of  rude  health,  and 
h  so  tenacioDS^  of  every  thing  to  which  it  is  attached,  that  I  very  much 
question  its  possible  extinction.  Besides  the  very  singular  instances 
of  the  certainty  with  which  this  contagion  penetrates  thesystem,  as  given 
by  nr.  Jenner,  Sec,  cases  have  been  previously  related  by  Vogel  and 
Burserius.  The  skin  always  retains  its  susceptibility,  not  so  the 
constitution.  "  Nurses  are  liable,"  says  Dr.  Harrison,  (Vol.  V.  Brad- 
ley's Journal,)  to  variolous  eruptions  from  attending  upon  children 
in  (hat  complaint:  with  them  they  are  purely  local."  It  has  been 
commonly  the  case  when  children  have  been  exposed  to  variolous 
contagion,  that  they  have  small-pox  pustules,  few  in  number,  and  dis- 
crete, and  drying  away  on  the  third  day.  There  is  a  case  on  re-, 
cord  of  a  woman  who  had  small-pox  eight  times,  and  died  the  last. 
Dr.  Adams  (New  Edit,  of  Morbid  Poisons,)  quoted  a  writer  who  says, 
that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  small-pox  has  been  imported 
more  than  a  hundred  times  in  seven  years,  into  the  channel,  and 
thirty  times  in  about  six  months,  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  channel 
fleet  alone.  I  am  not  inclined,  says  the  Dr.,  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
this  presumption,  since  there  are  so  many  ways,  of  a  latent  kind,  in 
which  the  disease  may  be  imported  by  human  agency,  and  toully 
unconsciously.  This  appears  more  infrequent  since  the  univeisality 
of  vaccination. 
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idodHied  by  the  variolff,  the  secondary  disease  must  be 
expected  to  assume  a  given  form,  and  some  consistent  regu* 
larity ;  bqt  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  more  decidedly 
contrary,  if  all  the  cases  of  varicella  or  secondary  small- 
pox, either  after  variola  or  vaccina tion.  Were!  consonant 
to  Mr.  Hennen's,  and  resembled  each  other,  little  diffi* 
culty  would  arise  in  thus  compromising  the  matter:  but 
how  often  have  practitioners  witnessed  its  anteriority  to 
variola,  and  who  does  not  recognise  it  every  dfty  in  some 
of  its  forms ;  and  if  it  was  modiBed  small-poX|  why  does  it  not 
afford  security  against  the  vaccine  disease,  for  the  mildest 
small-pox  is  known  to  have  that  effect  f  May  we  not  reason 
with  equal  plausibility,  that  chicken-pock  is  the  most  ancient 
in  this  country,  and  had  existed  before  small-pox,  as  that 
secondary  small-pox  had  existed  without  notice,  and  that  it 
was  at  last  regarded,  because  it  might  bring  small-pox 
inoculation  into  disrepute  by  being  mistaken. for  it,  and 
erroneously  used.  The  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
has  not  been  much  cultivated  till  oT'late  years;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  this  petty  eruptive  disease,  with  slight  indis- 
position, frequently  counterfeited  by  others,  might  have 
been  impassively  attended  to.  Perhaps  in  some  instances, 
its  cofitagion  concurring  promiscuously  with  variolous  conta- 
gion, it  may,  since  that  period,  have  become  indefinitely 
aggravated. 

(To  be  Concluded  in  our  next  Number,) 


11. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Pneumonia.   By  Mr.  WansborougH| 
Surgeon,  Fulham. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOih  ult.  ten  o'clock,  I  was  called 
to  visit  a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age  :  I  found  hira 
labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  symptoms 
extremely  urgent,  with  short  and  quick  respiration,  inter- 
rupted by  severe  lancinating  pains  in  the  hypochondria,  pulse 
1^,  tongue  dry  and  furred,  considerable  fever,  and  by  con- 
sequence beat  of  surface  much  increased. 

Twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  a  large  orifice. 

B:  Magncs.  Sulph.  jiss.  in 

Infus.  Rosarum,  f.  Jiss.    Ft.  HaustAs. 
Secunda  quftque  hora  sumendus,  donee  alvus  respondeat, 
Emplastrum  Lyttae  Magnum  Sterno. 

At  four  P.  M.  the  draueht  had  not  operated ;  the  pulse 
kad  undergone  a  trifling  abatement  from  the  bleeding,  but 
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still  retained  its  inflammatorj  character;  symptoms  much 
the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

R  Pulveris  Antimonialis,  grs.  xiij. 
Hydr.  Submur.  gr.  x. 
Ft  massa  in  pilulas  quatuor  dividenda,  quarum  sumat  unam  s^ 
cundi  qudque  hor4. 

,  R  Liquoris  Am  men.  Acetatis,  51  v. 
Aquas  Distillatas,  jvj. 
Syr.  A u rant.  ms. 
Liq.  Antira.  1  art.  mxv. 
Ft.  baust(isy  alternis  boris       pilulis  adhibendus. 

Iltb.  Has  passed  a  very  restless  night;  the  medicines 
produced  four  copious  foetid  evacuations ;  this  morning  the 
skin  is  moist,  yet  tne  tongue  is  much  furred,  and  the  pain  ia 
the  hypochondria  increased,  extending  backwards  between 
the  shoulders.  The  blood  drawn  yesterday  iexhibits  a  thick 
buffy  coat :  I  repeated  the  bleeding  from  the  same  orifice  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  ounces  more;  the  pulse  became  less 
frequent  and  fuller,  and  perspiration  appearing  over  the 
surface  of  the  body.  My  patient  experienced  a  slight  mitiga- 
tion of  sj^mptoms. 

Continue  the  saline  draughts  every  six  hours  during 
the  night,  to  each  of  which  add  potassae  tart,  et  mannas,  aa  51. 

ISth.  Symptoms  nearly  the  same  this  morning  as  last 
evening;  a  determination  to  the  surface  has  been  kept  up 
during  the  night ;  the  blister  has  risen  well ;  he  has  had  a 
better  night  and  is  more  composed,  but  has  not  had  much 
sleep ;  pain  abated ;  pulse  100 ;  free  evacuations. 

Contmue  the  draughts  without  the  aperients* 

ISth.  This  morning  an  accession  of  all  the  febrile  symp- 
toms has  taken  place ;  the  pain  is  more  severely  felt  than 
yesterday;  tongue  dry;  pulse  again  increased  to  1^;  no 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  duripg  the  night* 

R  Potassae  Tart.  3!. 

Infus*  Sennae/ji. —  M. 
Ft.  baustiks,  statim  sumendus. 

Four  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  dratight  has  operated  twice,  but 
without  diminishing  any  of  the  symptoms,  either  febrile  or 
inflammatory;  his  breathing  is  more  frequent  than  in  the 
moi^nin^,  and  his  distress  is  great  from  dyspnoea,  which  be 
complains  of  much. 

Eight  o'clock.  Difficulty  of  breathing  increased  ;  no  mo- 
tion since  the  morning ;  skin  excessively  hot  and  dry :  the 
blood  drawn  yesterday  exhibits  exactly  the  same  state  as  that 
of, the  day  preceding. 
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Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  again  taken  from  a  veia 
in  the  arm. 

Oeliquum  supervened  this  depletion  for  the  first  time. 
Emplastnim  lyttse  sterno  repetatur. 

Ten  o'clock.  Much  the  same,  except  a  slight  alleviation 
of  pain  in  the  hypochondria. 

Continue  the  saline  draughts,  with  the  addition  of  vini 
antimoniiy  iti^v. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Fever  and  pain  in  the  chest  increased. 
As  the  case  appeared  desperate,  from  the  determined  progress 
of  the  inflammation,  1  felt  justified  in  adhering  to  the  (leter- 
mioation  with  which  I  had  set  out,  viz.  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
matory diathesis  by  resolution. 

No  cough  having  hitherto  appeared,  I  was  emboldened  to 
arsue  this  principle,  and,  accordingly,  twelve  ounces  more  of 
lood  were  takefi,  and,  removing  the  blister  that  had  been 
applied  at  eight  o'clock,  I  covered  the  surface  of  it  with 
puivis  cantharidis,  and  again  applied  it  to  the  sternum. 

Medicines  the  same. 

This  evening,  before  I  left  him,  I  flattered  myself  I  per- 
ceived an  abatement  of  symptoms. 

14th,  eight* o'clock,  A.M.  An  accession  of  all  the  pre- 
vious symptoms.  At  four  this  njorning  the  pain  returned 
with  increased  violence ;  his  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  tongue 
parched  and  considerably  furred ;  respiration  more  oppressed 
than  I  bad  seen  it  before ;  his  eyes  assumed  a  peculiar  ex- 

I)ression,  evidently  indicative  of  the  extreme  anguish  he 
aboured  under  by  the  distressing  urgency  of  symptoms. 

The  same  motive  that  actuated  me  to  bleed  largely  in  the 
first  instance,  seemed  equally,  if  not  more  pressing  now ;  a 
constant  and  copious  action  was  kept  up  on  the  bowels,  and 
every  effort  was  excited  by  antimouials  and  saline  medicines 
to  produce  a  determination  to  the  skin,  which  was  accom* 
plished.  ,  . 

The  situation  of  my  patient  urged  the  necessity  of  prompti- 
tude  in  the  application  of  my  remedy.  I  now,  therefore,  again 
took  twelve  ounces  of  blood. 

Deliquum  followed,  and  half  ai|  hour  elapsed  ere  my 
patient  recognised  his  attendants. 

On  recovering,  he  expressed  himself  much  relieved,  yet 
exceedingly  debilitated '.^conceiving  it  impossible  to  survgrei 
he  wished  to  die. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  operation  I  administered  the 
following :  — 

R  Haustiks  Salini,  f.  Jiss. 

Extracti  Hyoscyami,  35s. — M. 
Statim  sumendus,  et  6tis  horis  r^petcndus. 
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During  the  whole  af  this  day  he  appeared  better;  Us  poise 
was  now  90  and  92 ;  he  took,  occasionally,  tea  and  Inirley 
water  ;  the  blister  discharged  copiously.^ 

Four  o'clock.  Slight  evacuations ;  his  debility  was  now  so 
great  that*  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  by  the  slightest 
movement :  towards  evening  his  pulse  increased ;  his  coun- 
tenance became  flushed ;  and  the  febrile  symptoms  resumed 
their  sway  after  having  remitted  during  the  day. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Worse;  the  pulse  increased  to  11Q,  and 
my  poor  patient  appeared  to  be  rapidl  v  dying.  I  left  him  in 
the  full  conviction  of  his  speedy  dissolution :  however,  in  the 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  I  was  called  to  him  at  his  request:  OQ 
my  arrival  I  found  him  in  a  deplorable  state  indeed;  bis 
voice  only  extended  to  a  whisper,  and  that  was  rendered 
almost  unintelligible  by  the  hurried  respiration :  (  could 
with  difficulty  distinguish  that  he  wished  to  be  bled  :  at  bis 
request,  therefore,  1  again  bled  him  to  the  aoiiount  of  twelve 
ounces ;  this  la^t  evacuation  reduced  the  pulse  to  50; 
deliquum  did  not  supervene ;  his  countenance  recorered 
after  the  operation,  and  he  felt  himself  considerably  relieved ; 
shortly  after  a  copious  loose  dejection  followed,  highly  impreg- 
nated with  .the  hyosciam  us. 

Sudden  exhaustion  succeeded,  and  he  sunk  into  complete 
insensibility,  which  terminated  in  profound  sleep.  I  remained 
with  him,  closely  watching  the  progress  of  these  highly  io- 
teresMng  moments,  nearly  two  hours,  and  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  a  sensible  alteration  for  the  better;  his 
pulse  assumed  a  fuller  and  softer  character,  and  remained 
steady  during  the  day ;  towards  evening  it  increased  to  75. 

The  hyosciamus  was  exhibited  every  six  hours  io  doses  of 
a  scruple  each  :  be  took  barley  water  and  tea,,  as  before :  this 
was  on  the  15th. 

Twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.  He  bad  remained  six  hours  asleep, 
and  awaked  quite  refreshed,  and  (to  use  his  own  expression) 

Suite  a  new  man,  with  a  moist  skin,  having  perspired  profusely 
uring  his  sleep^  with  a  full,  regular  pulse,  at  75.    The  blister 
'  has  continued  to  discharge  freely,  and  I  desired  it  might  be 
kept  open,  which  was  done  for  ia  week,  and  then,  as  it  became 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  healed. 

The  hyosciamus  was  continued  in  one  scruple  doses  until 
tl^  19th,  when,  having  advanced  into  convalescence,  I 
afrorded  him  light  nutritious  diet,  obviating  costiveuess, 
with  occasionally  small  doses  of  nfkag.  sulph.  He  continued 
to  advance  in  his  recovery,  gaining  strength  rapidly;  the  paia 
of  the  hypochondria  gradually  left  him,  and,  with  an  increasing 
appetite,  he  continued  tp  amepd  until  he  left  the  place  per- 
fectly restored,    I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  hioi  since. 
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III. 

Two  Cases  of  Lithotomy  in  Females^  with  Remarks.  By 
M.  Clemot,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Rocbefort. 

[Communicated  by  the  Author.] 

In  the  month  of  March,  1814,  a  girl  of  twenty-four  years 
of  age  was  brought  to  me  by  M.  Guignard,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  stone  extracted  from,  the  bladder,  symptoms  of 
which  had  been  felt  for  nearly  six  years.  By  passing  the 
sooTid  the  existence  of  the  stone  was  made  sufSciently 
evident,  and  upon  introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina  it 
was  felt  through  the  vesico«vaginal  division :  it  appeared  to 
be  about  the  magnitude  of  a  duck's  egg. 

If  Surgeons  are  pretty  well  agreed  respecting  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  performing  lithotomy  in  the  male,  there* 
is  still  some  room  for  variety  of  opinion  on  this  head  as  it* 
respects  the  female :  the' comparative  shortness  of  the  urethral' 
caoal,  and  the  very  narrow  space  which  surrounds  it  at  the' 
upper  part  of  the  v^ina,  leave  one  in  doubt  whether  to 
attempt  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  or  to  divide  the  canal  on 
the  superior  part  on  both  sides,  or  on  the  left  side  only. 

If  we  operate  laterally,  the  vagina  brings  us  too  near  the^ 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  pudic  artery,  and  is  itself 
liable  to  be  wounded  in  different  places,  as,  inaeed,  has  often 
happened.  By  the  upper  division  sufficient  space  is  not 
allowed,  and  depression  is  occasioned  should  the  calculus  turn 
out  to  be  large.  This  s^ri6us  inconvenience,  to  which  sufficient 
attention  has  not  perhaps  been  paid,  is  common  to  instruments 
Avbicli  divide  on  both  sides.  1  he  urethra  being  placed  at  the 
upper  part  of  a  triangle,  the  section  which  the  instrument 
makes  being  transverse,  the  sudden  retraction  of  the  parts 
tends  to  draw  them  to  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  the  sides 
of  which  are  fixed  and  bony,  and,  consequently,  to  remove 
them  from  those  which  they  ou^ht  to  approach,  in  order  to 
leave  the  organs  in  a  state  to  perform  their  functions. 

Thus  the  frequent  incontinences  of  urine  which  follow  all 
those  methods  in  which  the  division  of  the  urethra  is  adopted 
for  the  passage  of  the  stone  have  induced  many  Surgeons  to 
prefer  and  adopt  the  high  operation,  which  is  always  attended 
with  difficulty  and  danger,  and  is,  .indeed,  sometimes  im- 
practicable. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  case  immediately 
before  me,  my  first  determination  was  in  favour  of  the  operation 
of  Celsus,  which  id  more  generally  applicable  to  the  female 
than  to  the  male,  in  consequence  of  the  less  thickness  of  the 
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parts  to  be  divided,  and  the  greater  facility  of  introdacing 
the  fingers  in  parts,  the  extension  of  which  is  always  less 
than  that  of  which  they  will  admit,  and  which  are  not 
affected  in  their  ulterior  functions  by  any  degree  of  temporary 
distension ;  circumstances  which  do  not  apply  to  the  male. 
If  we  are  allowed  to  examine  by  the  rectum  and  by  the 
urethra,  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  against  examining  by 
the  vagina  also  in  a  disease  of  so  much  importance  as  stooe 
in  the  bladder. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  I  hesitated  was  the  fear 
raised  by  some  Practitioners  respecting  the  occurrence  of 
urinary  fistulas  into  the  vagina ;  out  these  disorders  having 
their  origin  in  the  urethra,  one  should  expect  women  to  be 
less  obnoxious  to  them  than  men,  which,  indeed,  is  verified  by 
observation.  The  difiliculty  which  is  found  to  attend  the 
management  of  intestinal  fistulsB  in  men  occurring  after  the 
operation  of  fistula,  arises  from  the  continued  passage  of 
excrement,  and  the  case  is  therefore  very  different  from  that 
of  urinary  fistulas  communicating  with*  the  vagina.  *  The 
thick  parietes  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  quantity  of  intermediate  cellular  tissue,  appear  to  furnish 
sufficient  freedom  for  the  inflammatory  and  cicatrizing  pro- 
cesses necessaiT  for  the  reunion  of  parts.  Indeed,  an 
example  was  hefove  me  of  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  in 
a  female,  from  whose  bladder  had  been  spontaneously  expelled 
two  calculi  by  an  erosion  of  the  parts  in  question.  These 
considerations,  then,  I  repeat,  induced  me  to  operate  upon 
the  vagina. 

Determined  as  to  this  point,  it  only  remained  to  fix  upon 
the  plan.  I  have  already  said  that  1  had  thought  of  that  of 
Celsus,  according  to  which  my  intention  was  to  carry  the  two 
first  fingers  of  tne  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  ^tone,  to  make  it  prominent  without.  I  should, 
with  the  back  of  the  same  hand,  have  strongly  depressed  the 
fork  so  as  to  admit  the  light  into  the  vagina,  ancT  to  allow  me 
to  cut  between  my  fingers  upon  the  stones,  which  I  should 
have  extracted  by  ccmtinuing  to  push  it^  or  by  using  the 
forceps  or  the  lever. 

Btit  being  well  aware  that  reasoning  which  appears  very 
EBplicable  and  conclusive  prior  to  tbe  commencement  of 
d^^P^^^ion,  is  often  found  to  fail  in  its  course;  and  know- 
ing that  the  merit  of  a  Surgeon  consists  mainly  in  varying 
is  views  and  practices  according  to  circumstances,  I  took 
*o  be  provided  with  insthiments  necessary  for  anotho' 
'  ijKrhich  I  employed  before  Mr.  J.  L.  Allame  Repej^, 
fclNtber  Mm  Surgeons. 

■Hkifellie  operation  being  placed  in  the  common 
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position,  I  found  it  not  practicable  to  reach  the  upper  part  of' 
the  stone,  and  change  ils  position  by  drawing  it  forward :  I 
therefore  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  a 
grooved  catheter  with  which  1  had  provided  myself.  Then  I  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  a  wooden  gorget  employed  in  the  ope- 
ration for  fistula  in  ano.  i  rested  these  instruments  one  upon 
the  other,  through  the  parietes  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
yagina,  making  them  form  an  angle  at  the  point  at  which  I 
intended  to  finish  my  incision  in  tlie  vagina.  Trusting  the 
catheter  to  an  assistant^  I  laid  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
gorget  with  the  left  hand,  with  which,  4t  the  same  time,  I 
depressed  the  fork,  and  threw  the  light  into  the  yagina  so  as 
to  expose  the  anterior  upper  part,  confined  and  fixed  by  the 
catheter;  then  taking  a  straight  history  in  the  right  hand, 
I  carried  it  like  a  pen  into  the  groove  of  the  catheter,  through 
the  parietes  of  the  vagina  and  bladder,  the  neck  of  which  I 
had  open  behind  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  which  I  left  un- 
touched. I  withdrew  the  gorget,  and,  introduced  a  finger 
into  ihe  Mround,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  wound 
and  of  ihe  stone.  I  withdrew  the  catheter  and  replaced  my 
finger  bj  the  forceps,  with  v^hich  I  conducted  the  stone  into 
the  vagma,  when,  finding  some  difiiculty,  I  finished  the 
extraction  by  a  scoop  in  the  shape  of  a  lever. 

The  operation  was  not  followed  by  any  untoward  symp-- 
toms,  with  the  exception  of  a  colicky  pain,  with  which  the 
subject  of  it  was  attacked  on  the  eighth  day,  and  which  I 
attributed  to  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  that  I 
conceived  to  be  menstrual ;  she  had  no  fever  at  any  period  : 
on  the  fifteenth  day  she  began  to  perceive  her  urine  pass  by 
the  urethra;  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  was  capable  of 
retaining  it  for  some  time,  and  fifteen  days  after  she  was 
discharged,  and  returned  to  her  home  quite  recovered ;  where, 
notwithstanding  that  she  has  been  occupied  in  hard  labour, 
she  has  acquired  her  wonted  strength  and  complexion,  and 
the  ability  to  retain  her  urine  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  adult  age  of  this  girl,  the  great  si^e  of  the  stone, 
which,  as  before  remarked,  was  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  duck, 
the  pain  and  the  straining  of  the  perineum  which  it  had 
produced,  had  disposed  the  parts  favourably  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  so  that  I  left  to  experience  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  its  application  to  less  favourable  cases;  one  of  which 
occurred  .to  me  in  November  last,  1815. 

A  landowner  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  brought  to  me,  at  Saints, 
where  I  then  was  attending  the  assizes,  his  daughter,  twelve 
years  of  age,  afilicted  with  stone  in  the  bladder.  I  soon  detected 
its  presence  with  the  sound.  In  attempting  to  examine  per 
Vaginam,  I  foui)d  an  opening  which  would  only  admit  the 
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^nd  of  the  little  finger :  on  introduciog  this  with  care,  aad 
without  giving  much  pain,  1  found  the  hymen  yielded  without 
rupturing.  Reflecting  on  my  method  of  operating,  I  sab- 
stituted  the  fore  finger,  and  introduced  that  also  without 
rupturing  the  hymen.  I  ascertained  the  capacity  of  the 
vagina,  which  is  known  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  entrance.  The  os  tineas  was  felt  by  the  extremity 
of  the  finger :  I  perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was  possible  to 
operate  in  the  same  way  that  had  been  so  successful  before. 

I  performed  this  operation  in  the  presence  of  some  brotlier 
Practitioners,  Messrs.  Chaslom,  naval  Physician,  Viand,  and 
Trosoan,  Physicians  at  Saints.  The  open  catheter  was 
introduced  into  the  bladder ;  the  gorget  of  wood,  well  lubri- 
cated, was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  lliough  the  interior 
fold  of  the  fossa  navicularis  presented  so  as  almost  to  block 
up  the  vagina  ;  the  gorget  easily  stretched  this  without 
wounding  it,  and  exposed  the  interior  surface  of  the  vagina, 
which  I  divided  as  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  the 
girl  de  Vendre.  Having  introduced  my  finger  into  the 
bladder,  add  withdrawn  iLne  catheter,  I  easily  found  a  rough 
stone,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  I  extracted  without 
diificulty  or  much  pain.  Having  substituted  a  pair  of  straight 
forceps  for  the  crooked  ones,  my  success  was  greater  this  time 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was  witli  some  diflBcuhy  that 
the  child  was  kept  on  low  diet  for  two  days.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  urine  began  to  pass  by  the  urethra ;  the  sixth  and 
seventh  day  she  was  able  to  retain  it  for  a  short  time ;  the 
eighth  she  left  the  house  to  go  to  the  court  of  law  for  two 
hours,  during  which  time  she  found  no  inconvenience  from  the 
urine:  she  continued  to  go  abroad  till  the  twelfth  day,  when 
fhe  went  home  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  where  her  recovery  was 
soon  complete. 

M.  Dupuytren,  a  fellow  student  of  mine  at  TEcole  de  la 
Sant6,  who  honours  me  with  his  friendship,  and  to  whom  I 
communicated  the  success  of  my  first  operation,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  journey  to  Paris  which  I  made  in  August,  1814, 
pointed  out  to  me  a  similar  case,  communicated  by  M.  Flobert, 
of  Rouen;  which,  being  joined  to  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  do  away  the  fear  of 
cutting  into  the  bladder  from  the  vagina :  I  trust  that  they 
confirm  also  the  reasoning  which  I  have  thought  sufliciently 
clear  to  warrant  the  employment  of  this  method  of  operating, 
at  once  more  easy  of  execution,  and  less  dangerous  in  its 
consequences. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Sabatier  mentions,  in  his  work  on  Surgery,  that  ToHet 
extracted  many  stones  from  a  bladder,  dragged  down  by  a 
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prolapsed  utenis,  the  subject  of  which  perfectly  recovered; 
he  adds  thjat,  if  in  this  operation  we  bad  onfy  to  fear  a  urinary 
fistula,  such  an  accident  would  be  easily  guarded  against. 

If  these  fears  arise  from  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
uterusy  or  of  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  we  know 
that  the  facility  with  which  the  tissue  of  the  bladder  yields, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  carry  the  incision  to  the  top ;  and 
that  it  is  to  stop  at  the  junction  of  the  two  instruments.  In 
the  method  which  1  have  employed,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vagina  and  the  rectum  are  always  defended  by  tne  gorget. 
There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  ureters,  or  the  larger 
vessels,  as  the  incision  keeps  the  mid-way.  Can  Saba  tier  be 
kept  back  by  the  scruple  of  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
yagina?  He  has  said  above,  in  speaking  of  the  method  of 
Louis  and  of  Fleurent,  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  two 
fingers  into  that  canal,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  anterior 
parietes,  by  acting  upon  the  two  sides.  If  he  pleads  for 
giodesty  and  virginity,  these  find  their  best  defence  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  whilst  both  reason  and  religion  lead  us 
to  seek  for  relief  to  our  sufferings.  If  any  other  objectioas 
should  arise,  they  could  only  have  place  in  cases  occurring 
in  young  subjects,  in  which  the  high  operation  might  be  em- 
ployed with  less  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  bladder 
rising  much  higher  out  of  the  pelvis. 


AUTHENTICATED  CASES, 
OBSERVATIONS  and  DISSECTIONS. 


LXIX. 

Miss  Vincent  died  on  Sunday,  February  14lh,  aged 
twenty-four;  about  three  years  and  a  half  since  she  was 
first  affected  with  a  pulmonary  disorder,  brought  on  by  a 
severe  cold.  She  took  medicine  consisting  principally  of 
digitalis,  under  the  use  of  which  she  appeared  to  lose  strength. 
The  menses  became  obstructed.  She  continued  in  this  state 
for  about  five  months,  after  wliicb  she  gradually  got  better. 
In  the  course  of  about  twelve  montlis  from  the  first  attack  she 
was  again  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  pulmonary  disturbance 
recurred.  Her  expectoration  at  this  time  did  not  appear 
purulent,  but  was  of  a  tough,  gluey  consistence.  The 
attendant  fever  did  not  assume  a  hectic  character:  she  again 
gradually  recovered,  and  went  into  the  country;  but  still 
there  were  appearances  of  something  constitutionally  wrong 
in  the  frame;  a  difficulty  of  breathing  was  easily  induced 
by  slijght  irregularities  or  exposures  to  cold,  and,  indeed. 
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Respiration  never,  at  the  best,  appeared  free  aod  QDin- 
terrupted. 

About  twelve  months  prior  to  death,  menstruation  returned, 
after  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  suspended.  There 
now  appeared  indications  of  hepatic  disease ;  a  little  hardoess 
was  discovered  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  and  the  alvine  dis- 
charges became  somewhat  irregular.  Under  the  occasional, 
and,  indeed,  pretty  frequent  exhibition  of  two  grains  of  c^o- 
mel,  together  with  saline  medicines,  the  patient  appeared  for 
some  time  to  be  in  an  improving  state ;  and  the  expectora- 
tion did  not  become  decidedly  purulent  until  about  a  fort- 
aight  previous  to  her  death.  On  the  day  of  her  decease  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  very  urgent  difficulty  of 
Inreathing,  and  died  in  about  three  hours^  apparently  suffo- 
cated by  a  copious  pulmonary  excretion. 

At  different  times  she  was  in  the  practice  of  inhaling 
hydrogen,  by  holding  her  mouth  over  a  basin  in  which  zinc 
and  sulphunc  acid  were  mixed  so  as  to  produce  the  hydro- 
genous fumes.  This  practice  almost  invariably  gave  her 
temporary  relief. 

iJissection  by  Mr.  Taunton,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Uwios, 
Mr«  Varley,  and  Mr.  Whitmore.  —  In  the  abdomen  was 
found  about  a  gallon  of  fluid ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of 
inflammation  or  increased  vascularity  in  the  peritonaBUiD. 
The  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  were  natural  in 
their  structure,  but  remarkably  pale,  and  the  three  last  oigans 
rather  anasarcous  in  their  investing  membranes.  The  liver 
was  sonsewhat  enlarged,  and  of  a  harder  consistence  than 
usual ;  it  was  granulated  through  the  whole  of  its  paren- 
chyma, and  there  was  a  considerable  adhesion  between  its 
surface  and  the  diaphragm.  Neither  the  uterus  nor  ovaria 
exhibited  the  slightest  marks  of  disease.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  increased  vascularity  in  any  portion  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal. 

Upon  laying  open  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  pleura  was 
found  every  where  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  lun^s,  and 
the  lungs  themselves  were,  throughout,  studded  with  tu- 
bercles ;  in  some  places  considerable  abscesses  had  formed 
from  the  suppuration  of  these  tubercles.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  and  anterior  portion  of  each  lung  was,  indeed,  destroyed, 
leaving  but  a  small^  portion  by  which  respiration  could 
be  carried  on.  The  heart  was  in  a  natural  st^te,  but  the  peri- 
cardium contained  more  than  its  ordinary  quantity  of  fluid. 

Remarks. — The  absence  of  hectic  symptoms  would  appear 
'ti  this  case  worthy  of  notice.    Was  not  a  sort  of  phthisical 

ihma,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  first  instance  formed, 
mechanical  obstruciiou,  to  the  air  cells  of  the  longs, 
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caused  by  tlie  great  nnmber  af  tubercalar  bodies  ?  'And  is 
not  tbe  non*app6arance  of  hectic,  till  towards  the  last  stages 
of  the  disease,  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  circumstance  of  these 
tubercles  not  having  run  into  a  state  of  suppuration?  The 
expectoration,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  was  not  purulent  till 
about  a  fortnight  before  death. 

It  is  thought  and  stated  by  many,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  that  effusion  into  cavities  never  occurs,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  membranous  inflammation.  But  what  was  the 
vascular  irritation  in  the  present  instance  which  produced  the 
ascitic  deposit?  The  wnole  contents  of  the  abdomen,  the 
liver  excepted,  were  remarkably  pallid.  Did  then  the  effu- 
sion arise  from  impeded  circulation  through  the  vena-porta»» 
or  might  it  not  more  properly  be  attributed  to  a  torpor  of  the 
abdominal  lymphatics  i 

Tbe  healthy  appearance  of  the  uterine  system  would  serve 
to  show  that  a  disease  of  action  may  coosist  for  a  long  period 
with  unchanged  structure. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


On  the  Mode  of  continuing  the  Species  in  the  Imperfect  Platits ; 
and  first  of  the  Alg<t.    By  Mr.  Gray. 

Although  it  had  been  known  by  cultivators  from  the 
earliest  times,  that  certain  plants,  as  the  date  tree,  were  fur-' 
nished  with  flowers  of  different  sexes,  and  that  the  presence 
of  the  male  flowers  was  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  the  female 
ones ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Camerarius  that  this 
idea  of  the  existence  of  ses^es  in  plants  was  extended  to  all 
vegetables.  From  his  time  to  within  a  few  years  the  doc- 
trine has  met  with  little  opposition,  and  numerous  facts  show 
that  in  a  large  number  of  species  it  may  be  considered  as  true. 

As  animals  which*  have  a  near  aflinity  to  one  another  will 
breed  together ;  such  as  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  the  dog  and 
tbe  wolf ;  the  linnet  and  canary  bird  :  so  will  also  plants  in 
which  a  similar  affinity  exists,  as  the  red  and  common  poppy. 
Some  of  these  mixt  breeds  are  continuable,  others  not ;  the 
female  individuals,  or  organs,  being  only  imperfectly  formed  ; . 
at  least  in  cold  climates,  for  many  mules  will  breed  in  warm 
countries^  which  are  barren  in  cold  ones. 

It  is  this  mixture  of  diflerent  original  species  that  appears 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  vast  number  of  species  in  some  families 


erica,  mesembryanthemum,  ana  protea :  as  also  the  numerous 
varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  ;  the  multiplicity 
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of  dpe^iesf  in  soihc  families  of  insects,  as  the  lady-birds,  is 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

Adanson  was  so  struck  with  this  idea  of  the  formation  of 
new  species  by  mixture  of  different  pre^xistent  species,  that 
he  was  led  to  affirm  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  was  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  change;  that  new  species  were  continoally 
formed,,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  were  constantly  disappear- 
ing ;  that  the  whole  number  of  species  went  on  intreasing  as 
the  world  increased  in  age ;  and  that  the  old  botanists  men- 
tioning only  a  small  number  of  plants  was  occasioned  by  their 
being  really  fewer  in  number  in  ancient  times. 

Linnasus  took,  nominally,  the  other  side  of  the  question;  he 
affirmed  that  the  species  now  existing  are  the  sauie  in  number 
as  they  were  on  the  day  of  the  creation  of  plants;  but  after- 
wards he  retracted  this  opinion^  and  said  he  did  not  dare  to 
affirm  positively  that  there  were  not  now  in  Europe  new 
species  produced  within  the  last  150  years,  t.  e.  since  the' 
Pinax  of  C.  Bauhin  was  published.  .  Indeed  he  went  farther 
than  Adanson,  and  imagined  that  plants  of  very  different  na- 
tural families  might  mix  and  produce  fertile  races :  thus  he 
conceived  the  saponaria  hybrida  to  be  a  mule  between  the 
common  saponaria  and  some  species  of  gentian  ;  the  white 
acteea  spicata  to  arise  from  the  black  actaea  spicata  and  the 
rhus  toxicodendron. .  This  contrariety  of  opinions  is  expressed 
in  different  parts  of  the  very  same  work,  so  that  his  panizans 
may  produce  his  dictum,  let  whatever  opinion  become  pre- 
valent. 

In  those  plants  where  the  distinction  of  sex  is  raost  evi- 
dent, it  is  not  yet  demonstrated  that  fecundation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  producing  perfect  seeds.  Spallanzani  has  made 
experiments  on  spinage  and  gourds,  which  seem  to  show  that 
these  plants  will  produce  fertile  seeds  when  the  male  flowers, 
have  been  carefully  taken  away :  doubts,  however,  still  remain, 
because  the  pollen  is  carried  to  considerable  distance  by  the  air, 
and  male  flowers  are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  female  plants. 
Fresh  experiments  are  therefore  wanted  before  this  anomaly 
can  be  allowed;  and  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  in  the 
aphides,  or  plant  lice,  the  impregnation  of  the  great  greart 
^and-dam  is  sufficient  to  render  all  her  female  descendants 
fruitful  to  the  fifth  generation,  although  kept  from  communi- 
cation with  any  males. 

But  there  existis  also  a  great  number  of  plants  in  which  the 
common  organs  of  sex,  as  seen  in  the  perfect  plants,  are  uot 
discernible,  and  the  continuation  of  the  species  in  these  has 
become  disputable.  Liunaaus  and  his  followers  maintain  that 
alt  organized  beings  arc  necessarily  produced  from  e^gs,  or,  as 
thry  are  called  in  plants,  from  seeds;  that  eggs  require  fecun- 
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datioDy  and  that  of  course  all  organized  beings  possess  sexual 
ofgans,  although  their  small  size  nfay  prevent  as  from  per- 
ceiving them:  but  at  present  9  number ^of  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  instead  o(  dividing  plants  into  two  grand  classes 
otil^,  the  phenogamous  and  cryptogamous,  they  ought  to  be 
divided  into  three:  1.  Phenogamous  plants^  in  which  the 
lexual  organs  are  very  distinct.  £.  Cryptogamous,  in  which 
their  existence  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity.  3.  Agamous, 
in  which  even  the  existence  of  the  sexual  organs  is  denied : 
the  species  is  continued  in  these  two  last  classes  by  turiones, 
bulbilles,  seminules,  and  propagules  :  the  two  former  of  these 
modes  are  also  known  in  phenogamous  plants. 

Of  the  nature  of  turiones,  we  have  a  familiar  example  in 
the  common  propagation  of  the  potatoe,  by  pieces  of  the  root 
to  which  a  turion,  or  eye,  is  attached. 

Bnlbilles  differ  only  from  tdriones  by  their  place  of  growth 
not  being  on  the  roots,  but  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  as  in 
t^e  bulb-bearing  lily  or  the  ovaries,  in  which  last  case  the 

f)lant  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a  viviparous  animal ;  thus  gar- 
ick  bears  heads  oS  bulbilles,  known  by  the  name  of  rocam* 
bole:  but  the  most  striking  example  is  the  agave  faetida, 
where  the  beautiful  head  of  flowers  is  succeeded  by  one  or 
young  green  plants. 

Seminules  appear  to  differ  only  from  seeds  by  their  minote* 
ness.  The  above  modes  of  continuing  the  species  is  common 
to  the  cryptogamous  and  agamous  plants.  The  seminules  of 
cryptogamous  plants  are  produced  in  ovaries  to  wbieh 
Migmas  are  attached  ;  but  those  of  agamous  plants  are  con- 
tained in  a  sort  of  ovary,  to  which  no  stigma  being  attached, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  name  of  conceptacle^, 
either  loose,  or,  as  in  some  plants,  in  small  ca^es  called  el^trss', 
the  conceptacle  itself  then  performing  the  office  of  an  invo«i 
lucrum.  The  ferns  are  familiar  examples  of  this  mode  of 
continuing  the  species. 

Propagules  are  peculiar  to  agamous  plants ;  they  appear 
like  a  powder  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and  are  oever 
confined  in  trne  or  false  ovaries.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  it 
is  probably  the  case,  that  they  are  only  fragments  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  plant.  The  lichens  are  the  most  fami- 
liar example  that  can  oe  adduced  of  the  propagule. 

After  this  general  review  of  the  modes  of  continuing  the 
species  in  plants,  it  must  be  observed  that  so  great  are  the 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  divition  to 
^hich  a  number  of  these  imperfect  plants  belong,  that  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  involved  in 
doubts.  Of  the  nine  orders  which  were  included  by  Linimm 
in  his  class  of  ciyptogamia,  four  are  supposed  to  be  more 
TOL.  XI.  —  KO.  64.  2  P 
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f properly  agamous,  nainely,  the  algae,  fungi,  hypoxyli,  and 
icbenes.  The  external  appearance  of  these  is  very  different 
from  that  of  perfect  plants ;  they  are  composed  of  a  cellular 
tissue  only,  and  none,  except  the  algae,  have  any  appearance 
of  leaves  or  green  herb.  The  other  five  orders,  namely,  the 
hepaticae,  musci  (mosses),  filices  (ferns),  lycopodaces,  sal- 
viniae  (rhizospermae  of  Decandolle),  and  the  equisetacex 
(horsetails),  thro^  out  leaves  or  herbaceous  expansions  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  have  a  vascular  structure  analogous  to  that 
of  phenognmous  plants. 

In- respect  to  the  first  order,  or  algae,  a  difficulty  presents 
itself,  which  is,  to  determine  the  exact  limits  between  the 
plants  of  this  order,  and  the  animals  belonging  to  the  order  of 
polypi  vaginati,  a  difficulty  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  natural  history.  The  corals,  corallines,  and 
sponges,  formerly  ranked  as  vegetables,  are  now  considered 
as  compound  animals  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  two  latter  will 
soon  re-enter  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Two  tribes  of  plants  are  united  by  modern  botanists  under 
the  general  name  of  algas.  The  first  are  those  commonly 
called  sea  weeds,  but  which  are  caile/d,  by  scientific  botanists, 
thalassiophytes,  which  is  only  the  substitution  of  a  name  of 
Greek  derivation  for  one  of  Saxon  origin.  These  generally 
grow  in  the  sea  or  salt  water  creeks ;  although  a  few  plants, 
whose  structure  is  perfectly  analogous,  grow  in  fresh  water 
like  those  of  the  second  division,  which  are  called  confervc, 
or  in  vulgar  language,  without  any  distinction,  the  green 
matter  of  stagnant  water.  Some,  however,  are  found  in  run- 
ning water;  and  it  is  even  doubted  by  Mirbcl  whether  others 
of  this  second  division  may  not  be  found  in  the  sea.  The 
structure  of  the  whole  tribe  is  such  that  they  do  not  grow 
unless  they  are  in  water,  from  which  if  they  are  withdrawn,  they 
dry  up;  but  many  of  them  will  revive  upon  being  plunged 
again  into  water,  unless  they  have  been  kept  so  lobg  in  a  dry 
state,  as  to  have  undergone  some  other  alteration  besides  mere 
exsiccation. 

The  thalassiophytes  are  propagated  by  seminules,  which 
are  usually  contained  in  elytrae.  The  elytrae  are  either  lodged 
in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  conceptacies  which 
are  in  some  species  closed  originally,  and  split  open  in  due 
time ;  or  they  have  at  their  top  a  small  channel,  through  which 
the  elytrse  pass,  and  which  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  frond, 
thus  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  of 
viviparous  animals :  in  some  atgae,  as  theclaudea,  both  sorts  of 
conceptacies  are  found.  The  seminules  are  surrounded  with 
a  mucilage  which  favours  their  development :  although  not 
acted  upon  by  salt  water,  this  mucilage  is  dissolved  by  freaii, 
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and  when  the  seminules  are  deprived  of  it  they  are  nd  longer 
fertile.  Mr.  Lamouroux  observes  .that  they  do  hot  germinate 
on  eTery  sort  of  substaoce;  some  grow  only  when  they  fall  on 
sandy  others  only  oq  limestone  rocks,  8ic. :  hence  he  conclades 
that  the  seeming  root  of  thalassiophytqs  is  a  real  one,  and  ex- 
tracts the  juices  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  plant  from 
the  substance  on  which  it  grows,  and  is  not,  as  is  generally 
thought,  a  kind  of  sucker  merely  serving  to  moor  the  plant 
that  it  may  not  be  carried  off  by  the  waves :  but  the  above 
circumstance  does  not  necessarily  require  that  this  consequence 
should  be  drawn  from  it. 

Reantpur  called  the  hairs  which  sometimes  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant,  stamens ;  whence  some,  forgetting  that  he 
denied  the  existence  of  the  sexes  in  plants,  have  supposed 
that  he  considered  them  as  the  male  organs.  Others,  as 
Linaaeus,  have  placed  these  organs  on  the  threads  /ound  in  the 
bladders,  which  serve  more  probably  to  float  the  plapt  than  to 
contain  the  sexual  organs;  and  which  to  other  eyes  appear 
only  to  be  the  fragments  of  the  internal  cellular  tissue  of  those 
bladders.  Later  authors,  driven  from  this  opinion,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  believe  in  agamous  propagation,  consider '  the 
mucilaginous  substance  in  which  the  semmules  are  immersed 
as  the  real  seminal  liquor,  and  that  the  seminules  are  impreg- 
nated without  any  intermedium,  in  the  same  manner  as  some 
zoologists  suppose  to  be  the  case  with  oysters  and  muscles. 

As  to  the  confervs,  or  fresh  water  algae,  many  preserve  the 
species  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thalassiophytes.  Other 
split  either  longitudinally  or  across,  and  each  part  becomes  a 
new  plant.  But  the  most  curious  phenomenon  in  vegetation 
is  afforded  by  the  conjugate  confervse.  These  planis  are 
composed  of  tubes  quite  simple,  without  any  branches,  and 
contain  small  grains  spirally  arranged  in  cells.  Ab  long  as 
they  continue  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  they  grow,  but 
do  not  multiply.  When  two  or  more  come  >close  together 
an  excrescence  grows  out  of  each  approximated  cell,  which 
unite  into  a  tube  of  coramuoication,  by  means  of  which  the 
grains  of  one  cell  in  one  of  the  plants  passes  into  the  cell  of 
the  other  plant,  with  which  a  communication  has  been  formed, 
and  mixing  with  them  form  a  roundish  mass ;  the  cell  then 
bursts,  the  roundish  mass  set  free  opens  into  two  lobes,  and 
emits  a  slender  filament  which  soon  assumes  the  characters  of 
the  parent  plants.  There  seems  to  be  no  certainly  in  regard 
to  which  of  the  plants  will  emit  the  grains  into  the  other,  as  it 
often  happens  that  one  cell  is  emptied,  while  the  next  to  it  on 
the  same  plant  is  filled.  The  structure  of  these  confervaa  is  so 
perfectly  similar  to  the  other,  that  they  seem  to  beloug  uu- 
.doubtedly  to  the  same  order;  and  yet  this  mode  of  cont^ 
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tiuing  the  Bpeeies  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  aninials,  and  M> 
remote  from  that  of  olher  plants,  that  we  can  scarcely  con- 
sider them  as  vegetables.  The  whole  must  be  left  to  the 
sagacity  of  future  observers,  and  to  them  a  rich  harvest  of 
^Hscoveries  is  promised. 


Monthly  Calendar  of  Natural  History  for  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  London.    18 19. 

Jan.  26tb.-— The  cackoo  {cuculus  canorus)  was  this  morniDg 
distinctly  heard  at  Bushy  Heath,  in  Middlesex.  A  circnm- 
stance  very  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  No  less  an- 
common  was  the  premature  developement  of  the  spring  foliage 
on  the  lime  trees  in  Wanstead  Forest,  Essex.  A  SwalloW 
was  likewise  observed  the  last  weeic  in  January.  All  these 
circumstances  mark  a  very  unusually  early  season. 

Feb.  4th.— The  Snowdrop  {galanthu$  nivalis)  in  bloom. 
The  Thrnsh  (turdiis  mtisicus)  and  the  Blackbird  (tnerula  nigra) 
singing, 

fiOth.— *The  draba  vema  in  flower. 

March  Ist. — The  Crocus  {crocus  vernus)  in  flower. 

6th.— The  WBgtail  (motacilla         first  seen  near  Denham. 

9th. — Asparagus  first  cut;  and  the  poljranthus  in  flower. 
The  maximum  of  the  thermometer  at  mid-^day  was  47*.  The 
Cirrus  or  Curlcloud  was  prevalent  all  day.  The  pulmonaria 
already  in  bloom also  tussila^ofatfara. 

10th.— The  veronica  agrestts  came  into  flower  this  morn- 
ing. The  common  garden  Daffodil  (narcissus  pseudonarcissu$) 
in  full  bloom. 

O  11th. — This  was  a  fio^  warm  day  for  March,  and  the 
vegetation  advanced.    The  wind  NW. 

12th. — Fair  day  ;  and  while  riding  in  the  lanes  near  Levton, 
in  Essex,  I  observed  a  vast  quantity  of  small  flies,  the  first  I 
have  observed  this  spring.  Narcissi  blow  in  the  open 
ground. 

1 3th. — Sitta  Europea  seen  in  the  garden.  The  copulatio 
ranarum  first  observed. 

15th. — Fair  spring  day:  vegetation  advances  but  slcwlv. 

This  spring  has  been  erroneousfy  considered  by  some  per- 
sons to  be  a.  very  early  one.  Having  by  me  journals  of  the 
weather,  and  of  natural  history,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1780, 
I  am  enabled  to  compare  the  phenomena  of  a  succession  of 
seasons ;  and  though  there  have  certainly  been,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  some  very  unusual  anticipations  of  verdure, 
yet  on  the  whole,  at  present,  the  season  is  far  from  being  for- 
ward. The  liower  of  the  elm,  for  instance,  is  rather  late  tbatt 
otherwise,  and  many  of  the  early  spring  flowers  arc  not  yet  ia 
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UoQflB.  Id  short,  it  is  an  error,  though  a  very  commoQ  one, 
to  expect  a  forward  spring  after  a  mild  winter,  as  a  reference 
to  former  Journals  enables  me  to  say  decidedly.  It  seems 
that  the  excitability  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  animals,  varies 
inversely  as  the  application  of  the  stimulus;  and  that  the 
suspension  of  all  vegetable  functions  during  ffost  and  cold,  so 
enables  the  susceptibility  to  increase,  that  on  a  sudden  remis- 
sion of  the  cold  in  spring,  the  march  of  vegetation  is  proporr 
tionally  rapid. 

On  a  similar  principle  I  can  account  for  the  luxuriant 
a[)pearance  of  fungi  after  dry  summers:  the  first  autumnal 
raios  operate  with  more  effect  on  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  susceptibility  during  the  preceding  drought; 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  further  this  principle  in  a  sepa* 
rate  paper. 

T.  FORSTER. 

March  l6tb,  1819. 
[To  ke  amtumed  to  the  iSth  qf  every  tnonth^  m  the  neighbourhood 
Twbridge  WelU^  the  Author's  reeidtnceJ] 


PART  IL 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 


I. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Pamj^hlet  on  the  early  Symptoms  of  Water 
in  the  Brain^  containing  Cases  successf  ully  treated,  with 
Practical  Illustrations  qf  the  Doctrines  therein  inculcated, 
and  some  Observations  on  the  Function  qf  the  Intestines  as 
connected  with  a  Morbid  Action  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 
Bv  G.  D.  Yeatb,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Pnjsicians,  London ;  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York ;  late  Physician  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  and  Infirmary  of  the  County,  and  Physi- 
cian to  his  Urace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


It  will  have  been  perceived  that  from  the  commencement 
of  our  labours  as  critical  reviewers,  we  have  ever  been  careful 
to  oppose  ourselvea  to  extravagant  notions  and  exclusive 
views,  whether  of  a  chylopoietic,  cephalic,  or  hepatic  nature ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  respectable  author  now 
before  our  bar  of  judgment  will  see  >vitb  much  pleasure  the 
announcement  on  the  cover  of  the  Repository,  that  hi^  tract 
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is  among  the  number  of  noticed  books.  Supposing  us  not  so 
jfundamentally  orthodox  as  he  could  desire,  he  may  anticipate 
in  the  present  instance  censure  in  place  of  praise^and  imagine 
that  we  take  up  his  pamphlet  merely  for  the  opnortunity  it 
may  afford  us  of  further  criticising  the  intestinal  mania  of 
modern  medicine. 

Such,  however,  we  can  assure  Dr.  Yeats,  is  not  the  motive 
by  which  we  are  actuated  in  reviewing  this  Appendix  to  bis 
former  Tract  on  Hydrocephalus.  We  may,  indeed,  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  our  author  is  rather  too  deeply  imbiied 
with  digestive  notions  in  his  pathology  of  hydrocephalic  pn>- 
duction ;  and  somewhat  too  little  disposed  to  admit  that 
bydrencephalic  derangement,  whether  more  decided,  or  more 
ODscure,  more  acute  or  more  chronic,  may  and  does  often 
originate  in  and  about  the  head  itself,  the  disturbance  in  the 
alimentary  canal  being  rather  consecutive  and  consequent,, 
than  primary  and  producing;  yet  we  conceive  at  the  same 
time  that  a  considerable  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
having  opposed  himself  to  the  vague  assumptions  of  some 
hepatic  theorists,  and  stamped  a  character  of  more  decision 
and  definitiveness  upon  an  enunciation  which  is  too  often 
used  with  such  a  laxity  of  signification  as  almost  to  amount 
to  "  plain. no  meaning,'^  viz.  "a  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,** 

it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  the  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  lectures  which  Dr.  Yeats  delivered 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  (or  rather  in  their  rooms),  on 
the  topic  of  duodsnal  affections ;  and  we  were  particularly 
gratiBed  by  the  pathological  views  which  the  Lecturer  took  of 
derangements  connected  especially  with  the  locality  and 
functions  of  this  and  other  important  portions  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  more  particularly  with  the  distinctions  which  he  was 
careful  to  point  out,  as  necessary  to  recognise  not  only  in 
tlieory  but  in  practice  between  actual  and  mere  apparent  and 
secondary  disorders  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  We  bhall  hope 
to  see  these  discourses,  or  the  snbstance  of  them,  made  more 
public  at  some  future  time,  when  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  us  of  calling  our  readers'  attention  more  closely  to 
these  subjects:  for  the  present  we  shall  be  excused  for  just 
hinting,  backed  as  we  are  by  the  respectable  authority  of  our 
author  himself,  that  calomel  and  hepatic  excitants  are  often 
administered  under  an  empirical  and  superficial  notion  of  liver 
derangement,  when  the  actual  disease  is  both  in  its  seat  and 
nature  different  from  the  si^spected  one ;  and  when  purga- 
tives, if  they  are  useful,  prove  so,  upon  principles  that  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  is  often  conceived  by.  their  exbi* 
bitors. 
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Calomel,  we  verily  believe  to  be/when  judiciously  admW 
nistered,  the  most  beneficial  medicine  that  pharmacy  has 
supplied  to  the  Physician ;  but  that  it  is  many  times  admi- 
nistered in  too  indiscriminate  and  empirical  a  manner  is  like^ 
wise  in  our  judgment  an  unequivocal  truth :  and  to  such 
Practitioners  as  consider  it  endowed  with  catholicon  virtues, 
as  well  as  on  all  occasions  freely  admissible  both  in  chronic 
and  acute  malady,  we  recommend  a  due  consideration  of  the 
following  very  sensible  remarks  and  strictures  of  Dr,  Yeats  :— 

**  When  the  digestive  organs  are  oppressed  by  an  accumulated 
load  of  faeces,  and  a  consequent  inactive  state  of  the  colon,  purgatives 
are  usually  ad  ministered,  and  occasionally  repeated  when  thisoppresscd 
state,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  occurs  ;  and  from  the  immediate 
and  sensible  relief  obtained  by  unloading  the  lower  intestines,  no 
object  is  looked  for,  other  than  this  effect.  This  is  a  delusive  secu- 
rity, and  it  is  the  error  to  which  I  wish  much  to  awaken  attention  i 
fur  it  is  not  enough  to  have  relieved  the  intestines  of  an  unusual  load ; 
diseased  iecreiionSf  to  which  constipation  and  irregular  intestinal 
actions  have  given  rise,  must  be  altered ;  the  intestines  must  be  gra- 
dually and  healthily  excited,  otherwise  the  morbid  condition,  relieved 
by  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  particularly  under  improper  diet, 
soon  recurs,  and  that  dangerous  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  so 
much  to  be  deprecated,  supervenes. 

•*  The  very  operation  of  the  purgative  too,  particularly  when 
active,  is  calculated  to  produce  this  quiescent  condition  of  the  intes- 
tines, .as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  taken  a  purgative,  from  the 
costive  state  which  most  commonly  ensues.  An  active  dose  of  calo- 
tnel,  the  medicine  usually  had  recourse  to^  produces  this  consequence 
more  than  any  other  medidnej  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  The 
immediate  effects  are,  undoubtedly,  more  lively  spirits,  with  salutary 
sensations ;  but  these  continue  only  for  a  day  or  two,  while  the  mov- 
ing impression  remains  upon  the  intestines,  and  while  the  secretions 
temporarily  excited  are  poured  into  them  ;  the  torpid  state  soon  re- 
curs with  the  glandular  quiescence  resulting  from  the  previous  preter- 
naturally  excited  state,  and  languor  and  lassitude  prevail. 
'  "  A  purgative  dose  of  calomel  has  appeared  to  me,  very  frequently, 
to  produce  this  semi-paralytic  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  it  is 
then  repeated  at  intervals  to  remove  this  uneasy  languor,  till  their 
»one  is  materially  affected.  I  am  satisfied  from  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  in  practice,  that  in  certain  irritated  states  of  the  digestive 
organs,  calomel  has  caused  a  very  unfriendly  impression  on  the  nerves 
of  the  intestines,  so  as  morbidly  Co  affect,  and  prove  |)ainfully  inju- 
rious to  the  brain.  The  kind  of  purgative  becomes  therefore  a 
matter  of  importance  in  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs." 

We.  cannot  find  room  for  any  of  Dr.  Yeats's  cases,  or  we 
should  gladly  transcribe  one  or  more  of  them  :  they  all  go  to 
the  establishment  of  his  favourite  principle,  that  a  torpid  state 
and  irregular  action  of  the  first  passages,  if  suflcrcd  lo  exist 
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for  a  long  time  without  ioterruptioD^  will  be  likely  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  kind  of  sympathetic  irritation  in  the  mem* 
branes  and  substance  of  the  Drain  which  eventually,  and  oftea 
without  prior  suspicion,  breaks  out  into  that  formidable  and 
frightful  condition  of  this  organ  or  its  meninges,  which  aatbors 
have  agreed  to  call  hydro  or  hydrencephalus :  a  position  and 
principle  which,  if  not  carried  too  far,  we  are  equally  ready 
with  our  author  to  subscribe  to,  heart  and  hand.  But  we  most 
be  permitted  to  repeat  our  copvictions,  that  the  encephalic 
affection  is  often  the  primary  link  in  the  chain  of  perturbed 
functions,  and  that  constipation  and  its  consequences  are-  in 
very  many  instances  the  £rst  to  be  noticed^  while  they  are 
the  second  to  exist. 

Dr.  Yeats  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  his  name  coupled 
with  a  Physician  who  has  recently  acquired  much  celebnty: 
we  shall  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  closing  the  present 
article  with  an  extract  from  Dr.  Armstrong  on  puerperal 
fever,  that  contains  some  matter  bearing  upon  the  present 
subject,  which,  however  obvious;  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
when  the  optics  and  understanding  ere  dazzled  and  warped 
by  favourite  principles  and  particular  practices. 

*'  Erasistratus  confidently  maintained,  that  roost  purgatives  altered 
the  nature  and  colour  of  the  alviue  evacuations ;  and  though  ibis 
remarkable  fact  has  been  disregarded  in  modem  publications,  where 
purgatives  are  constantly  recommended,  yet  it  i$  familiar  even  to 
nurses.  Calomel  often  changes  the  stools  to  a  greenish  or  dark 
brown  colour,  and  in  fever  not  unfrequently  produces  those  glaiy, 
oily  directions,  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  hydrocephalus  when  they  occur  in  children :  indeed  the 
nature  and  colour  of  the  feces  are  so  varied  by  calomel,  as  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  some  portion  of  it  is  decomposed  in  the  bowels, 
either  by  the  bile,  or  by  other  secreted  fluids.  The  sulphate  of  mag* 
nesia  tends  to  darken  the  stools,  as  likewise  all  prescriptions  which 
contain  sulphur:  the  infusion  of  senna,  too,  has  a  similar  effect,  and 
even  aloes  when  given  in  solution;  but  rhubarb  renders  the  stools  of 
a  deeper  red  than  natural,  and  castor  oil  generally  shows  them  as  they 
really  are,  while  magnesia  makes  them  lighter.  These  few  hints  are 
only  given  in  illustration  of  the  doctrine  which  might  be  supported  by 
many  others ;  and  if  it  were  necessary,  it  also  might  be  easily  proved, 
that  drinks  and  diets  contribute  in  like  manner  to  give  peculiar  tinges 
to  the  stools,  which,  even  when  passed  in  a  natural  state,  are  dark- 
ened by  exposure  to  the  air.  Now  that  purgative  raedicinrs  are  so 
much  resorted  to  in  almost  all  diseases,  whether  acute  or  cbnmical, 
these  suggestions  are  only  thrown  out  to  caution  the  inexperienced 
against  their  indiscriminate  continuance :  for  it  has  almost  become  an 
admitted  principle  in  therapeutics,  that  we  should  continue  to  purge 
less  or  more  while  the  stools  remain  unnatural ;  and  yet  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  erroneous  that  principle  may  be,  since  the  vefy 
medicines  exhibited  may  be  the  cause  of  the  nu>rbid  evacwatieni.* 
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We  shall  only  ltdd,  thbt  th^  cases  contained  in  Dr.  Yeats's 
tract  are  recited  with  much  clearness  and  candour,  and  prove 
their  reporter  to  possess  much  of  both  pathological  discem- 
meot  and  therapeutical  tact. 

_ 

Tie  London  Dispensatory.  By  Anthoky  Todd  Thomson, 
F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  8cc.  &c. 
Second  Edition,  London,  1918.    6vo.  pp.  820.  .  . 

Thb  original  compilers  of  pharmacopceias  and  dispensa- 
tories  have  been  actuated  by  two  very  different  motives.  One 
being  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  retailers  of  medicine  and 
of  the  Physicians,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  prescribing. 
Practitioners,  so  that  the  former  may  always  have  ready  in  his 
apotheca  or  shop,  the  drugs  and  those  compound  medicioes 
that  require  time  for  their  preparation,  which  the  latter  may 
be  likely  to  order.  The  otner  motive  which  has  led  to  the. 
publication  of  pharmacopoeias  has  been  that  fondness  for 
municipal  regulations,  and  minute  rather  than  general  legis- 
lation that  is  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  from  thence  de- 
rived to  other  nations  d^cended  from  the  German  stock,  in 
pursuance  of  this  spirit  of  legal  interference  in  every  action^ 
the  colleges  or  archiaters  who  have  publisheid  those  pharnuH' 
copceias  have  considered  themselves  invested  with  a  legisla'^ 
tive  character,  and  have  iu  consequence  thisreof  admitted 
articles  into  them,  rejected  others,  and  ordered  certaia 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  preparations  and  compositional 
as  to  their  judgment  has  appeared  proper;  and  willed  that 
the  other  Practitioners  should  abide  by  their  judgment,  and 
use  only  the  articles  they  prescribe,  or  take  the  conaeqoeiicea 
of  their  disobedience,  by  bein^  prohibited  future  practice 
within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  published  by  the  College  of  Physi-^ 
cians  of  London,  at  least  until  the  year  1745,  were  certainly 
written  upon  the  first  idea,  that  of  convenience.  In  1745^ 
that  College  imitated  their  brethren  at  Edinburgh  in  greatly 
curtailing  the  number  of  the  drugs  and  compounds,  and  in 
altering  the  preparation  of  the  latter.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  by  any  documents  or  traditions  that  have  reached  us, 
that  the  London  College  itself  meant  to  hinder  the  free  exer- 
cise'of  the  Practitioner's  skill  add  judgment  in  using  othes 
medicines  for  th^  cure  of  the  diseases  that  fell  under  their 
care.  The  translators,  of  the  sobse^ent  Pharoaaoopoeias^ 
and  the  comnienlators  on  them,  have  indeed  endeavoured  to 
tDcidoatci  this  opinion  by  oblique  insimiations,  and  the  denial 
of  any  virtues  to  those  substances  which  have  been  omitted 
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in  the  succesaive  revisions  ancl  alterations  which  the  Phartta« 
copoeia  has  since  undergone. 

These  translators  and  commentators  who  have  thus  eades* 
Toured  to  inculcate  that  idea  which  the  liberality  of  the  Lod- 


themselves  and  to  their  Fellow-practitioners,  have  not  ad- 
verted to  the  difference  between  practising  in  commercial 
cities  and  in  rural  villages.  Merchants  import  foreign  drugs 
into  the  former,  and  use  all  the  arts  of  trade  to  promote  their 
sale,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  productions.  The  prOi 
scribing  Physicians  are  led  to  order  them  because  thej  itt 
more  certain  of  their  being  found  in  the  compounders' shops 
than  the  others;  and  this  preference,  in  like  manner,  leads 
the  dispensing  Practitioner  to  employ  them  as  bavins  them  at 
hand  for  use  in  their  quality  of  compounders:  until  in  com* 
mercial  cities,  the  indigenous  productions  are  left  entirely  to 
the  use  of  the  amateur  or  self-practitioners,  who  are  unbiassed 
in  their  judgment  by  anjr  consideration  of  convenience;  or  a 
few  professional  Practitioners  who  have  studied  the  old  au- 
thors, and  acquired  a  fondness  for  their  ooodes  of  practice. 

This  preference  for  foreign  drugs  naturally  passes  into  the 
Pharmacopoeias  ^published  in  the  commercial  cities;  and 
although  they  serve  as  inventories  of  the  resources  of  the 
medical  art  which  are  most  usually  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
where  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  published,  yet  the  country  Prac- 
titioner who  should  neglect  the  medical  productions  of  bis 
neighbourhood  which  obtmde  themselves  upon  his  view,  nay, 
perhaps,  even  give  him  trouble  to  eradicate  from,  his  gronnd% 
would  be  justly  accused  of  ill  husbandry,  and  a  lamentable 
want  of  economy.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  from  the  neg-  I 
lect  of  medical  botany  amon^  those  students  who  frequeat 
the  medical  schools  established  in  cities,  that  this  is  too  often 
the  case,  and  that  the  country  Practitioner  frequendy  pa^ 
chases  at  a  dear  rate  a  foreign  drug,  adulterated  perhapsr  to 
half  its  weight  of  some  inert  article,  the  operation  of  whicJi 
may  be  produced  by  some  rampant  weed  which  overruns  his 
garaeD. 

This  work,  thein,  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  as  it  contains  only 
the  articles  mentioned  by  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edia- 
burgh  Colleges,  is,  of  course,  adapted  only  for  dispenaiog 
Practitioners  in  those  cities,  (who  are  not  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  the  retail  sale  of  medicines,  which  would  oMige 
them  to  keep  many  articles  not  mentioned  by  him):  for  these 
it  seems  a  complete  work.  Being  intended  as  a  book  of 
reference,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  reviewer  shouM 
read  il  completely  over;  but  from  a  perusal  sudi  articles  I 
as  appeared  likely  to  yield  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  it 
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aeems  to  be  executed  with  sufficient  care.  If  we  except  die 
geoeral  idea  that  the  College  lists  contain  the  whole  resources 
of  the  medical  art,  and  the  admixture  of  the  compositions  of 
the  three  Colleges,  which  is  the  fertile  source  of  confusion^ 
the  only  otiier  fault  that  might  be  found  with  the  work,  taken 
in  aeneral,  is  that  of  redundancy ;  under  which  head  may  be 
nuiked  the  botanical  description  of  the  plants  which  yield 
mny  of  the  foreign  roots,  biurks,  Sec.,  but  which  are  not,  nor 
oefer  can  be  naturalized  in  these  islands,  especially  as  the 
drags  as  sold  to  the  apothecaries,  are  frequently  a  mixture  of 
the  nrodttce  of  several  different  plants ;  the  detail  of  the  mi- 
nerus  from  whence  the  metallic  substances  whose  compounds 
m  used  in  pharmacy  are  extracted^  and  the  substitution  of 
descriptions  for  characters  in  respect  to  the  few  indigenous 
*  plants  that  are  noticed*  When  we  consider  how  frequently  a 
work  of  this  kind  forms  the  entire  medical  library  of  a  dis- 
peosmg  Practitioner,  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  a  fault 
<)f  this  kind  too  severely;  although  tnis  very  redundancy,  by 
increasing  the  price  of  these  worn,  mav  be  one  cause  that 
these  Practitioners^  contenting  themselves  with  their  own 
ezpehepoe  and  a  di^ensatory,  neglect  the  acquisition  of 
pathological  and  therapeutic  works;  the  want  of  which,  how* 

ever,  can  never  be  properly  supplied  by  any  others. 

_ 

Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Excreting  Parts  of  the  La* 
ckrymal  Organs.  By  William  Mac  Kbnzie,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgicai  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Fistula  lachrymalis,  like  white  swelling  of  the  knee-joint, 
is  often  made  use  of  as  an  empirical  watch-word  to  conceal 
igoorance  or  save  the  trouble  of  further  inquiry ;  and  we 
verily  believe  that  much  mischief  has  often  been  occasioned, 
especially  in  country  districts  and  situations  remote  from 
professed  oculists,  by  students  from  our  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  thinking  it  only  necessary  to  take  with  them  into 
service  and  practice  some  very  general  aqd  outline  notions 
on  the. subject  of  lachrymal  diseases.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
a  change  in  the  tenor  and  complexion  of  modern  teachiiig  in 
reference  to  these  particulars,  part  of  which  may  be  attributed 
to  foreign  influence ;  for  by  the  greater  facility  with  which 
continental  communication  is  now  effected,  the  double  ad- 
vantage is  afforded  us  at  once  of  witnessing  what  our  neigh- 
bours are.  doing  in  the  way  of  minute  anatomy  and  surgery. 
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and  of  being  stimukted  by  Ibeir  example  aod  sacoesa  into 
tbe  same  or  greater  exertioBs. 

The  writer  of  the  tract,  the  title-page  of  which  we  have 
jmt  traascribedy  has,  aa  before  noticed^  remarked^  that  ''as far 
aa  Eagland  is  al>ove  Prance  in  a  knowledge. of  this  departmeat 
of  aorgery  (the  diseases  of  tbe  eye),  so  far  at  tbe  present  is 
Germany  above  £ngland*/'  Whether  Mr.  Mac  Kenzie  shall 
make  good  this  assamption  remains  to  be  shown  ;  but  at  aay 
rate  the  position  itself  is  a  suflBcient  proof  that  our  Germao 
brethren,  have  not  been  idle.  . 

The  pMsent  small  lyJume  is  avowedly  tbe  first  of  a  series 
of  Essays  upon  the- principal  diseases  or  the  eye,  in  which  the 
authoi>  proposes  to  present  to.  the  reader  an  abstract  of  tbe 
most  vsuuabie  works- which  have  lately  appeared  abroad,  aod 
especially  in  Germany,  u^pon  that  subject,  together  (he  adds) 
with  such  observations  as  reflection  upon  what  be  has  seea 
in  practice  may  suggest," 

We  mustconfessi  that  as  far  as  the.  present  specimen  goef, 
we  do  pot  discover  a  great<-.deal  more  than  wnat  Pott  and 
Ware,  and  others  of  our  own  countrymen  had  already  taught 
us  :■  as,  however,  the  distinctions  pointed  out  between  ^'dis* 
eases  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs"  are  con- 
fessedly important;  and,  as  but  Just  now  hinted,  too  little 
attended  to  m  practice,  we  shall  aim  at  abridging  the  abridg- 
ment before  us ;  pledging  ourselves  to  a  continuation  of  the 
same  proceeding  in  reference  to  the  future,  volumes  which  oar 
editorial  and  annotating  author  may,  from  time  to  timcj  send 
forth  into  the  world. 

Mr.  M.  treats  of  lachrymal  diseases  in  the  following  order: 

1st,  Of  wounds  of  the  lachrymal  canals.  £d,  Erysipek* 
tous  inflammation  of  parts  covering  the  lachrymal  sac.  3d, 
Acotie  inflammation  of  the  excreting  parts  of  tbe  lachrymal 
organs*  4th,  Blenorrhoea  of  these  parts.  5th,*  StilliGidium 
nnnsB.  6tb,  Fistula  of  the  sae.  7th,  Caries  of  the  os  unguis. 
8th,  Relaxation  of  the  sac.  9th,  Mucocele  of  this  part* 
10th,  Obstruction  of  the  canals.  11th,  Obstruction  of  the 
nasal  duct. 

We  shall  just  remark  previous  to  giving  a  slender  analysis 
of  the  several  chapters  under  the  above  arrangement,  that  we 
think  Mr.  Mac  ICenzie  and  his  German  prototypes  are,  like 
other  systematica,  a  little  too  much  disposed  to  abstract  divi* 
sions.  We  do  not  question  that  each  and  everyone  of  the 
above  affections  may  exist  exclusively  of  any  other;  but  that 
one  or  more  of  the  states  may  be  combined,  is  a  £act  that 


*  See  our  General  Review,  Vol.  X*  page  505. 
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ought  to  be  eapecially  recogaifled  by  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  delineating  occurrences  as  nature  pre* 
seots  them. 

Under  the  first  bead,  vk*  wounds  of  the  lachrymal 
canals/'  our  author,  Hfter  alluding  to  the  dubious  prognosis 
which  must  be  given  in  lacerated  wounds  of  these  parts,  states^ 
that  Professor  Schmidt  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  in  eight 
days,  "  without  the  slightest  stillicidium  or  ectropium;"  a-, 
wound  in  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient 

had  the  under  eyelid  torn  away  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch' 
from  the  upper/'  The  indications- of  treatment  in  these  cases 
are  obviously  to  bring  the  separated  parts  into  opposition, 
and  then  to  keep  them  so."  The  latter  is  somewhat  difficult; 
The  patient  is  16  be  directed  to  shut  his  eyelid  as  seldom 
as  possible  during  the  first  four#and-twenty  hours,  and 
the  slip  of  adhesive  plaster  employed  to  keep  the  parts  in 
contact,  must  be  .  applied  by  one  end  to  the  cheek  or  temple; 
and  by  the  other  to  the  forehead  or  nose :  this  length  being 
requisite  in  order  to  insure  against  ita  displacement. 

An  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  covering  the 
sac,  is  too  apt,  by  superficial  observers,  to  be  mistaken  for  ei 
complaint  originating  and  exisrtingin  the  sac  itself.  In  the 
first  stage  this  must  be  distinguished  from  other  disorders  by 
the  erysipelatous  and  diffusive  character  of  the  disorder; 
Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  especially  apt  to  extend 
itself  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  of 
the  fece. 

In  the  second  stage,  this  inflammation  seldom  comes  to  a 
distinct  suppuration.  The  redness  of  the  part  increases^  but 
the  heat  and  pain  diminish,  and  an  oozing  fluid  renders  the 
skin  moist  and  slippery.  When  the  inflammation  has  been 
more  than  commonly  severe,  the  lachrymal  sac  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  stage,  becomes  completely  filled 
with  mucus,  which  can  always  be  discharged  by  pressure ;  a 
real  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  matter :  collecting  be* 
tween  the  integuments,  at  length  makes  its  way  outwardly* 
Now  it  is  that  the  appearance  of  the  parts  is  apt  to  impose 
upon  a  superficial  observer;  and  the  sac  has  been  sornetimea 
opened  under  the  notion  of  a  real  fistula  lachrymalis.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  this  exit  of  matter  is  by  the  way  of  the  sac 
itself;  but  it  is  still  of  much  importance  to  distinguish  the 
case  from  one  in  which  the  purulent  matter  that  filTa  the  sac 
is  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
sac  itself. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  in  the  case  before  us  whether  the 
purulent  matter  has  actually  penetrated  the  sac,  is  to  press 
very  slightly  with  the  finger  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sac. 
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which  will  {HPoduoe  a  dischar^  from  the  external  openingi 
not  of  pore  pos,  but  of  pus  mixed  with  mucus,  and  aho  wttii 
tears,  if  the  lachrymal  canals  have  recommenced  their  fanc- 
tions.  When  an  abscess  has  thus  formed  after  erysipelas, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  the  case  terminating 
unpleasantly.  The  suppuration  may  include  the  canals,  and 
eitner  entirely  destroy  them,  or  render  them  unfit  for  perfonn- 
ing  their  function.  The  consequence  will  be  an  incurable 
stulicidium.  Tlie  suppuration  may  destroy  the  ligamentoas 
layer  of  the  lower  eyelid,  penetrate  into  the  sac,  and  even 
disorganize  it  to  such  a  degree^  that  after  the  parts  have 
healed,  its  cavity  shall  have  entirely  disappeared.  Even  when 
the  sac  is  left  entire,  its  sides,  if  the  canals  have  been  de- 
stroyed, must  be  made  to  adhere  by  artificial  means,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  mucocele.'' 

Uold  applications,  purgatives,  and  if  the  inflammation  be 
very  severe,  blood-letting  from  the  arm,  constitute  the  treat- 
ment of  the  first  stage.  Our  author  also  recommends  in 
emetic  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  in  some  cases  of  seferity. 
Warmth,  gentle  diaiphoretics,  and  a  dry  linen  compress,  are  to 
be  had  recourse  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  suppurative 
stage.  A  warm  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied if  there  are  symptoms  of  a  subcutaneous  abscess ;  and 
when  that  becomes  decided  and  pointing  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  opening  it,  lest  the  matter  make  its  way  into  the  sac. 
When  this  last  has  happened,  tepid  water,  mixed  with  a  little 
vinous  tincture  of  opium,  is  to  be  gently  injected  through  the 
fistula  once  a  day,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lint,  dipped  in 
this  tincture,  to  be  introduced  into  the  abscess,  but  not  pushed 
so  far  as  to  enter  the  sac." 

The  third  affection,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  excreting 
parts,  is  marked  by  a  swelling  having  the  shape  of  a  bean  in 
the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac :  it  is,  instead  of  being  as  in 
the  former  oase  undefined  and  difiused>  distinct,  hard,  and 
circumscribed  :  a  still  icidium  is  occasioned  from  the  stoppi^ 
of  the  natural  passage  of  the  tears.  The  nostril  soon  becomes 
dry  from  the  inflammation  extending  through  the  duct  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose ;  and  this  extending  likewise 
in  the  other  direction,  the  whole  eye  and  its  appendages  be- 
come affected  ;  but  still  the  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  sac 
is  to  be  recognised  as  the  primary  and  principal  feature  of 
this  disease,  whioh  is  constituted  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  sac  and  the  whole  excreting 
organs.  This  tumor,  if  the  inflammation  be  not  made  to 
subnde,  increases ;  and  at  length  a  fluctuation  becomes  dis- 
tinct, and  the  swelling  pointing  in  the  middle,  the  matter 
works  its  way  through  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  fofms 
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a  troe  fisiala  lacbrymalis.  The  stillicidiam  will  now  often 
cease,  as 'the  inflammation  has  left  the  lachrymal  canals,  the 
foQccions  of  which  become  restored,  and  the  tears  then  make 
their  way  through  the  external  opening  with  the  pus.  In 
treating  this  affection  durin^g  the  first  stage,  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  general  principles  of  subduing  inflammation. 
Cold  and  saturnine  applications  are  to  be  used ;  and  in  this 
ipstance,  rather  than  in  the  erysipelatous  external  inflamma- 
tion, leeches  may  be  applied*  When  suppuration  becomes 
eWdent,  the  cold  lotions  should  give  way  to  warm  poultices ; 
and  if  still  the  disorder  grows  upon  us,  the  tumor  becoming 
disoolonred  and  pointing,  we  must  open  the  sac  in  the  direc- 
tbn  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  tumor.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  when  the  matter  has  been  evacuated,  and  the  sac 
continues  hard,  a  poultice  of  hemlock  and  camphor  must  be 
applied,  or,  what  Mr.  Mac  Kenzie  says  is  preferable,  a  roasted 
onion.  The  hardness  thus  being  made  to  disappear,  the 
wound  is  to  be  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  hnt,  dipped 
in  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster*''  If  the  secretion  still  continues 
in  an  indolent  habitual  kind  of  manner,  the  lint  is  at  length  to 
be  covered  with  an  ointment  composed  of  red  precipitate  and 
tatty  (1),  which  should  be  inserted  daily;  and  into  the  nasal 
angle  of  the  eye  may  now  be  dropped  a  little  stimulant  solu- 
tion (S),  some  of  which  is  also  to  be  injected  through  the 
wound  into  the  sac.  When  the  secretion  shall  have  sub- 
sided, and  the  canals  and  nasal  duct  of  themselves  become 
permeable,  the  external  wound  is  to  be  closed,  and  the  cure 
will  be  effected. 

The  next  affection  of  which  our  author  treats  is  of  a 
chronic,  indolent,  and  most  commonly  strumous  character. 
The  inflammation  is  seldom  marked  or  considerable  in  the 
first  stages;  but  the  bean-shaped  tumor  is  here  observed, 
which  being  pressed  upon,  forces  a  muco-purulent  matter 
into  the  eye  through  the  puncta,  which  are  not,  as  in  the  last 
case,  obstructed.  By  givmg  our  pressure  a  downward  direc- 
tion, however,  we  shall  not  so  frequently  succeed  in  forcing 
this  matter  through  the  nasal  duct,  as  the  permeability  of  this 
last  is  more  oommooly  suspended  b^  the  tumefaction  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  This  affection  is  one  often  of  very  louff 
standing ;  it  will  sometimes  almost  disappear  during  warm  and 
diy  weather,  but  retiums  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  cold 
and  wet.  Our  prognosis  in  chronic  blennorrhcea  must  he 
formed  partly  from  the  nature  and  degree  of  constitutional 
affection  which  accompanies  it.  When  it  occasions  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation,  and  a  fistula  of  the  sac  is  formed, 
very  Utt)^  hopes  are  to  be  entertained  of  a  cure.    Local  treatr 
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ment  roust,  in  this  case  especially,  be  accompanied  b;  consti- 
tutional ;  the  digestive  organs  are  to  be  assiduously  attended 
to;  dnd  in  some  cases  of  much  scrofulous  weakness  small  qoaO' 
lities  -of  steel  will  prove  highly  beneBcial. 

In  respect  to  the  local  treatment  it  will  be  recollected,  io 
the  first  place,  that  the  integrity  of  the  puncta  laohrymalia 
generally  remains,  so  that  dropping  fluid  into  the  lacus  laohry 
maruro  will  auswer  all  the  purposes  without  the  inconvenieace 
and  probable  mischief  of  injection.  After  the  sac  has  been 
emptied  as  tnnch  as  it  can  be  by  pressure  (and  if  this  can  be 
effected  in  a  downward  dii-ection  so  much  the  better),  a  small 
quantity  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (3)  is 
to  be  dropped  into  the  lacus,  the  patient  lying  upon 4)is  back 
horizontally  :  he  is  to  remain  in  this  position  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  rise.  After  another  quarter  of  an  boar  the 
eyelids  are  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  a  kittle  of  Janin's  oint- 
ment (4)  applied,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  the  caruncola 
lachrymalis  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  These  operatioDS 
are  to  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  Professor  Schmidt  recom- 
mends as  a  colly rinm  the  undermentioned  (5);  and  when  there 
is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Meibomium  glands,  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids  must  be  penciled  with  the  diluted  ciirin 
ointment  (B). 

Stillicidium  (the  subject  of  the  Fifth  Chapter)  is  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  disease  in  other  parts,  and  is  therefore 
u  mere  symptom  of  either  increased  secretion  from  the 
lachrymal  gland,  or  of  obstructed  passage  through  the 
lachrymal  conduits ;  but  the  stillicidium  now  to  be  coo* 
sidered  is  most  frequently  a  sequela  of  inflammation,  con- 
tinuing after  all  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  curable  disease.''  One  cause  of  this  is 
the  extreme  tumefaction  and  relaxation  of  the  semilunar  mem- 
brane, by  which  the  tears  are  prevented  from  reaching  the 
puncta ;  but  the  most  usual  source  of  it  is  a  sort  of  exhausted 
and  paralyzed  state  of  the  canals  themselves.  It  will  some- 
times spontaneously  cease  upon  the  setting  in  of  Warm  and  dty 
weather,  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  careful  empioymeot  of 
astringents ;  solutions  of  one  or  another  of  which  are  to  be 
dropped  into  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye  several  times  a  dsv ; 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back  for  some  minutes  after  the 
application.  * 

Of  Fistula  of  the  Sac."  This  also  is  most  usually  (m 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said)  a  consequence  of 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  inflammation.  Whileeoa^ 
ploying  the  term  fistula,  let  us  not  forget  any  part  of  ita 
import:  let  us  recollect  that  it  implies  a  nartow  cimat  with  a 
small  openmg,  the  circumference  of  which  ishaid  and  callous.^ 
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The  opening  in  the  integuments  does  not  very  often  cor- 
respona  exactly  with  the  opening  froni  the  sac^  but  what  is 
termed  a  complicated  fistula  most  usually  occurs.  If 
fistula  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  great  length  of  time 
unremedied,  contraction  or  even  obliCeraLion  of  the  nasal 
dactfrom  disuse  is  an  unavoidable  consequence."  When 
tbe  fistula  is  complicated,  the  direction  of  the  sinuses  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  with  a  whalebone 
probe  I  if  they  are  superficial,  they  are  to  be  laid  open  with  a 
small  bistoury  quite  up  to  the  sac;  if  deep  seated,  we  must 
content  ourselves'  with  enlarging  the  nstulous  opening; 
'[  after  which  we  pass  a  common  silver  probe  along  tqe 
sinus  to  its  commencement  in  the  sac,  and  then  divide  the 
ioieguments  immediately  over  the  end  of  tlie  probe,  so  as  to 
form  a  counter  opening  to  the  sinus/'  through  which  diluted 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  daily  to  be  injected.  The  sac 
itself  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  formerly  described. 
«  Caries  of  the  os  unguis  is  much  less  frequent  than  w^s 
once  imagined,  and  it  very  seldom  indeed  takes  place  unless 
when  the  constitution  is  embued  with  syphilis  or  scrofula;  it 
can  only  be  radically  combated  by  constitutional  remedies. 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  mere  relaxation  of  the  lachry- 
jual  siac,  presents  the  bean-shaped  tumor  formerly  mentioned  ^ 
in  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  small  and  not  painful,  and  yields 
easilj  to  pressure.   The  cure  of  this  disease  consists  in  the 
combination  of  pressure,  with  the  application,  externally  and 
internally,  of  an  astringent  fluid.   "  The  compression  must  be 
carefully  applied,  constantly  continued,  and  gradually  in- 
creased.''   Machines  invented  for  this  purpose  will  not  apply 
with  effect.  "  Graduated  compresses  are  then  to  be  preferred^ 
over  these  a  firm  leather  pad,  of  a  proper  form,  is  to  be 
placed^  and  the  whole  is  to  be  supported  by  a  narrow  roller 
passing  round  the  head.**   These  compresses  are  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  moist  by  an  astringent  solution ;  a  small  quantity 
of  the  same  fluid  is  likewise  to  be  dropped  into  the  corner  of 
the  eve,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  puncta.    All  injecting 
and  probing  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
'  By  the  term    mucocele"  Mr#  Mackenzie  means  to  desig- 
nate that  state  of  tbe  sac  which  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a 
Surgeon  precipitately  healing  an  libscess,  without  ascertainiujg 
whether  the  canals  and  nasal  duct  are  properly  pervious. 
Should  an  obstruction  remain  in  these,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence?  ''The  natural  secretion  of  tbe  mucus  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  sac  will  go  on  ;  but  as  it  can  neither  be 
diluted  by  the  tears  discharged  into  the  nose,  nor  complete! v 
reabsorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  secretes  it,  it  will 
accumulate,  and  the  anterior  part,  of  the  sac  will  be  again 
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gradually  distended  into  a  tumor .'^  In  thi«  case  the  tomor 
after  a  time  becomes  exceedingly  large,  and  of  a  bluish 
coloQfy  and  it  has  been  considered,  by  ignorant  Practitioners, 
to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature.  Its  cure  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  opening  the  sac,  and  clearing  out  the  accumulated  niDCQs 
bjr  injections,  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  pair  of  forceps 
and  a  whalebone  probe  n>oved  about  in  the  sac,  should  the 
mucus  be  so  inspissated  as  to  rec^uire  these  forcible  methods 
df  dislodgemeni.  Having  emptied  the  sac,  a  small  quantity 
of  soft  lint  is  now  to  be  placed  within  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  court  plaster.  On  the  next  daj 
an  examination  must  take  place  as  to  the  degree  and  kind  of 
obstruction  in  the  canals  or  duct. 

The  lachrymal  canals  "  may  be  obstructed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  inspissated  mucus,  from  tumefaction  of  their  lining 
membrane,  or  from  absolute  obliteration  in  a  part,  or 
tbroughout  the  whole  of  their  extent.  AnePs  probe  is  to  be 
used  in  the  examination,  and  if  we  can  pass  it  freely  into  the  j 
sac,  through  the  canals,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the; 
are  moI  oblitei^ted.  If  there  be  mucus  in  the  cannls,  the 
probe  will  dislodge  it,  and  restore  the  passage  into  the  sac; 
but  when  the  obstruction  arises  from  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  temporairy  dilatation  immediately 
ceases  upon  withdrawing  the  probe.  Here  we  must  be  very 
wary  of  using  the  probe,  lest  we  increase  the  evil  it  is  our 
aim  to  remove.  Sometimes  doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
canals  still  exists,  in  which  case  it  will  be  expedient  to  drop 
a  coloured  fluid  into  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  this,  if  the 
passage  is  free,  will  not  fall  down  the  cheek,  but  willimme- 
idiately  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  the  sac.  Some  authors  talk 
of  making  new  puncta  and  canals  in  case  of  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  the  natural  passage,and  consequent  incurable  stilliddiam: 
these,  however,  are  mere  pen  and  ink  operations,  and  are  safer 
upon  paper  than  upon  the  patient.  In  these  cases  mucocele 
of  the  sac  is  to  be  obviated  by  applying  lunar  caustic  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  then,  by  moderate  compression^  ^ndeavoor  to 
secure  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity. 

"  Of  Obstruction  of  the  Nasal  Duct.'*  "  The  examioation 
of  the  nasal  duct,  equally  with  that  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  is 
to  be  instituted  before  healing  up  any  artificial  opening  or 
fistula  of  the  sac ;  it  is  also  to  be  instituted  on  the  day  after  a 
mucocele  has  been  laid  open.'*  A  whalebone  probe  is  the 
be^t  instrument  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  miist  not  be  con- 
cluded that  thei'e  is  complete  obliteration  of  the  duct  merely 
bec&iis^  this  meets  with  resistance :  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  prevent  the  passage  of  the  whalebone, 
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and  then  a  small  silver  probe  may  be  attempted  to  be  passed. 
The  duct  may  be  obstructed  at  three  points;  fint,  at. its  very  . 
comaiencemetit  from  the  sac;  secondly,  iu  tbe  middle;  and, 
thirdly,  at  the  termination  of  tbe  conduit  into  tbe  nostril. 
When  we  have  succeeded  in  passing  tlic  whalebone  or  silver  . 
probe,  the  next  object  is  to  restore  the  duct  gradually  and 
progressively  to  its  natural  caliber.  .  Our. author,  supposes 
three  states  of  an  obstructed  duct,  after  attempts  at  passing  . 
the  silver  or  whalebone  probe ;  first,  that  in  which  the  object 
has  beeq  easily  affected ;  secondly,  that  in  which  it  is\  still 
possible  by  perseverance  to  effect  it;  and,  thirdlyj  that  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  pcobe  through  the  natural 
caliber  of  the  duct.  In  the  first  case,  a  nail-headed  silver  style, 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  is  to  be  introduced,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  others '  progressively  increased  in  thick- 
ness.  Of  by  catgut :  when  the  latter  is  used,  five  or  six  inches 
are  to  be  introduced,  so  as  it  may  be  drawn  forward  through 
die  nose  by  the  patient  himself ;  the  superior  part  being 
coiled  tip^  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  fastened  under 
the  hair  of  the  forehead.    Into  the  opening  of  the  sac  a  little 
lint  is  laid,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  court  g^Iaster  applied. 
After  two  hours  the  patient  is  to  try  to  bring  the  inferior  end 
out  of  the  no&e,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  knitxnig  needle ;  he  is 
to  shut  his  mouth  aud  the  opposite  nostril,  and  cause  the  .9ir 
lo  descend  through  tbe  affected  part.    Having  succeeded  ia; 
obtaining  the  end  of  the  catgut,  he  is  to  draw"  it  out  of  the 
nostril,  and  turning  up  its  extremity  by  the  side  of  the  nose, 
(hen  fix  it  by  a  slip  of  court  plaster.    On  the  following  day 
the  lint  is  to  be  removed  from  the  sac,  and  a  solution  injected 
by  the' side  of  the  catgut.   The  eoil  is  now  to  be  loosened 
from  the  forehead,  a  fresh  portion  undone,  and  being  besmeared 
with  an  ointment,  it  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  duct.  The 
iuferior  portion  answering  it  to  be  cut  away>  and  this  pro- 
cess repeated  daily  until  the  catgut  is  consumed.  Another 
piece  of  catgut  is  novf  to  be  introduced,  but  before  th^t  is 
done,  the  permeability  of  the  duct  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
injection  of  a  coloured  fluid,  and  the  processes  must  be  con- 
tinued antii  the  passing  of  the  injection  in  a  full  stream. 
The  besmearing  omtments  and  injections  are  to  be  more  or 
less  stimulating,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
obstnictioD.    If  styles  are.  preferred  for  restoring  the  nasal 
duct,  the  process  is  to  be  conducted  very  gradually,  and  the 
instrument  continued  for  several  months.    Our  author  does 
not  consider  the  patient  quite  safe^  till  a  coloured  injection 
flows  in  a  full  stream  throueh  the  duct  for  fourteen  days  suc- 
cessively.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  external  wound  is  to 
be  closed. 
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In  the  second  case,  that  of  not  being  able  to  pasi  the  probe, 
it  is  to  be  left  sticking  in  the  passage  till  tbe  next  day,  fasten- 
ing it  to  the  forehead  by  a  proper  bandage,  add  closing  tbe 
opening  with  lint  and  conrt  plaster.  Gentle  pressure  is  then 
to  be  used  daily  for  a  #eek,  turning  tbe  instrument  on  its  axis 
at  every  trial. 

Should  the  case  after  all  turn  out  to  be  of  the  last  order; 
namelvy  that  of  total  and  invincible  obstruction,  perforation  is 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  and  on  this  head  we  shall  conclude  oar 
analysis,  by  presenting  our  author's  dir^tions  in  his  own 
words :  — 

**  If  in  our  examination  of  the  nasal  duct  we  have  discovered  tbst 
part  of  its  extent  is  obliterated,  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  perforatioB  by 
means  of  a  small  triangular  oi^  trocar*thaped  probe.  If  the  extent  of 
the  obliteration  be  inconsiderable,  and  consequently  be  placed  near 
the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  nose,  this  perforation  may  be  per- 
formed with  confident  hope  of  success.  The  sharp  point  of  the  probe 
is  to  be  covered  wiih  a  little  bit  of  bees*  wax,  that  it  may  not  injure 
the  duct  before  it  reaches  the  obliteration.  A  few  drops  of  blood  flow 
from  the  nose  as  soon  as  the  perforation  is  completed.  We  imme- 
diately withdraw  the  probe,  and  introduce  a  small  silver  style.  This 
remains  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  we  commence  the  very  gradirn] 
dilatation  of  the  duct  which  has  already  been  described. 

If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  duct,  or  even  its  whole  extent  be 
obliterated,  we  ought  to  perform  the  same  operation ;  and  we  do  this 
with  at  lea!(t  equal  hopes  of  success  as  if  we  perforated  the  os  angais- 
It  IS  true,  that  Nature^  constantly  tending  to  destroy  every  Sking 
contrary  to  the  organic  system  which  she  has  adopted,  wopid  pro* 
bably  close  the  new  passage,  after  our  dilating  instruments  were  laid 
aside.  This  is  the  only  case,  then,  in  which  the  introductioo  «>f  a 
metallic  tube  into  the  duct,  to  be  left  for  life,  is  at  all  defensible.  A 
gold  or  siWer  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  presenting  an 
elevated  ring  surrounding  tbe  middle  of  its  external  surface,  is  to  be 
pushed  down  into  the  dilated  passage  which  we  have  formed.  The 
sunounding  substance  will  contract  upon  this  tube,  to  that  it  will  be 
much  Ic^s  liable  to  be  displaced  than  when  a  simihur  instrament  is 
passed  into  the  natural  caliber  of  the  duct.** 

The  following  are  the  formulas  used  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mac  K^nzie.  He  suggests  that  the  common  citrin  ointment 
is  improperly  prepared,  and  he  proposes  a  subnitrste  of 
mercury  in  powder  mixed  with  common  white  ointment  in 
lieu  of  It. 

FORMULAE. 

No.  U  —  Vnguentum  €  Mereurio  Pracipitato  Ruhro  cl  Tutitu 
R  But^ri  reoeotis  insulsi,^^. 
McTcurii  pnedpitati  nibri,  gr.  x. 
Tulie  imparats,  gr.  vi.— M. 
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No.  t — MiitM  ha^u  DhimL 
R  AerugjhuBy 
Nitri  pari, 

AlutDinh,  ntriusque,  Jiij. 
FiUveriaataUqaefMntiit  vase  ntMo  ill  balneoareilaB.   liqucracfit  adde  - 

CamphonB  trit*,  3ilV-~M. 
Befrigenta  massa  serretar  sab  nomioe  lapidis  Divini. 
Ik  Lapidis  DivinI,  gr.  x — u. 
Aqae  Distillats,  JO. 
Solrc,  et  oolo.  Colatoadde 
ViiuOpii,5i— 3ii. 
Aqu»  HoMTiiiD,  Jiv. — M. 

No.  3. — Sohaio  Mercmrii  Subiimmti  CarrotwL 
Be  AqoflB  Roaarum,  Jiv. 

Mercurii  sublimati  conosivi,  gr.  (i, —  gr.  u 
MacUaginit  purimms,  3i* 
ViiiiOpu,9u— M. 

Noi  4*  —  Unguentmn  Janmu 
R  Botyii  rece&tis  intulsi,  jfi. 
Mocorit  prodpitati  albi,  gr.  sr. 
BoU  albiy  BI. 

This  ointment  may  be  increased  in  activity  by  the  red  bole,  or  by 
the  ilroaenian. 

No.  5.  —  Cottyrtion  Acidi  NUricL 
R  Aquae  Rosaram,  3vi. 
Addi  Nitrici,  9i. 
Alcohofis,  S.—M. 


IV. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Cme  of  Insanity. 
Bj  William  Saunbbhs  Hallaran,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cork,  &c.    Second  Edition,  ma- 

,  terialJy  enlarged  and  amended.  1818. 


Wb  take  up  this  book  rather  with  a  view  to  recommend 
its  perusal  than  to  analyze  its  contents.  In  every  page  are 
foimd  indications  of  much  good  sense,  discriminaUng  judg- 
ment, and  candid  feeling.  Whether  the  former  edition  of 
thb  volume  may  baye  come  under  the  critical  cognizance  of 
onr  predecessors  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Repo- 
^ITORT,  we  have  not  just  now  the  means  of  ascertaining,  nor 
do  we  know  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  quantum  and  kind 
of  additional  matter  which  the  present  edition  possesses  :  it  is 
for  us,  then,  to  speak  of  the  book  merely  as  we  find  it,  and  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  our  best  feelings  for  us  often  to  meet 
in  medical  works  with  so  little  to  censure,  and  so  much  to 
praise. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Hallaran's  distinction  of  insanity  into 
'  mental  and  bodily,  we  do  indeed  feel  a  little  hesitation  in 
allowing  the  correctness  of  his  inferences.   Far  be  it  ever 
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from  us  to  allow  the  legitimacy  of  those  assumptions  which 
"  resolve  every  thing  into  matter  and  consequent  necessity ; 
which  tend  to  the  destruction  altogether  of  moral  respoosi* 
bility ;  which  make  virtue  to  consist  of  au  harmonioas  cor- 
respondence between  nerve  and  blood  vessel,  and  crime  to  be 
constituted  of  a  hurried  circulation*.''  But  still  we  think  it 
may  be  made  out  almost  with  the  force  of  absolute  demon- 
stration, that  in  every  state  of  mental  halluciaation  there  must 
be  some  bodily  change  either  original  or  induced :  indeed 
when  the  aberration  of  mental  feeling  mdre  obviously  pro- 
ceeds from  what  Dr.  H.  would  deem  mental  causes,  snch 
causes  could  not  per  «e  posses  the  power  of  thus  deranging 
the  understanding,  were  they  not  met  as  it  were,  and  assisted 
by  the  prior  condition  of  the  bodily  organization.  But  we 
must  not  give  reins  jto  our  disposition  to  -pursue  this  theme, 
aoore  especially  as  we  have  just  declared  oflP  from  a  regular 
critique  of  the  volume  now  under  review.  We  shall  merely, 
ther^oce,  point  out  briefly  one  or  two  of  its  promin^t  fea- 
tures, and  refer  to  the  book  itself  for  more  aorple  particulars. 

Dr.  Hallaran  very  justly  animadverts  on  the  inconsistency 
of  allowing  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  and  at  the 
same  time  denying  that  it  is  absolutely  an  hereditary  dis- 
order* Disposition  to  disease  is,  in  fad,  disease ;  since  the 
latter  can  in  no  case  be  absolutely  induced  without  exciting 
sources.  When  treating  of  the  prognosis,  our  author  evinces 
tpucb  aotHnen ^nd  observation.  We  shall  extract  one  or  two 
remarks  on  this  head.    "  In  all  cases  of  insanity,**  says  Dr.  H., 

strictly  so  called,  where  the  first  accession  bad  been  abrupt, 
and  equally  so  in  its  departure,  a  renewal  within  three  or  four 
weeks  at  the  furthest  may  be  confidently  expected.  A  per- 
fect recovery  from. insanity  is  never  to  be  expected  when  the 
symptoms  have  suddenly  given  way.  Should  catalepsy  follow 
upon  insane  paroxysms,  the  complaint  is  most  commonly 
fixed  for  life.  Females  (Dr.  H.  says)  appear  to  be  exclu- 
sively liable  to  catalepsy/'  In  this  particular  our  observation 
does  not  entirely  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  H. :  a  melancholy 
case  of  a  male  subject  is  now  fresh  in  our  recollection,  in 
which  catalepsy,  or  at  least  a  state  very  nearly  allied  to  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  malady. 
Epilepsy  and  paralysis  usheriiig  in  the  disorder,  or  alternating 
wkti  it,  invariably  mark  an  extreme  malignity.  *^  Where  this 
connexion  is  established^  the  Practitioner  will  effect  but  little 
to  his  purpose.** 

•*  Tbcrc  is  tto  general  proof  more  indicatory  of  stability  in  a  per- 
son rcceutly  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  than  his  running 

•  Quarterly  Review,  article  Insanity  and  Madhouses. 
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rapidly  into  a  state  of  corpulmcy ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  lets 
encouraging  than  great  emaciation  in  the  paroxysm,  and  the  conti* 
nuance  of  it  during  the  interval.  A  voracious  appetite  usually  ac- 
companies this  state  of  emaciation,  and  for  the  most  part  attends  those 
patients  who  degenerate  into  dementia  or  idiotisro.** 

When  treating  on  the  pathology  of  insanity,  our  author 
very  properly  objects  to  those  principles  which  assume  that 
increased  circulation  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  ihe  head 
is  invariably  present,  or  that  when  existent  such  inordinate 
impetus  explains  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
mental  aberration.  Many  opportunities  (says  Dr.  H.)  we 
have  of  observing  the  existence  of  mania  entirely  independent 
of  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  any  direction^ 
and  occasions  of  unusual  impetus  in  the  circulation  do  fre« 
quently  occur,  even  towards  the  head,  without  producing  any 
of  the  calamities  here  referred  to."  Let  the  vascular  Patho* 
legist  look  well  to  these  remarks.  Our  author,  however,  fs 
not,  we  think^  qnite  so  happy  in  his  own  assumptions  as  he  is 
in  objectine;  to  those  of  others.  I  have  long  (he  says)  en- 
tertained Uie  opinion  that  in  whatever  degree  the  arterial 
action  is  exerted,  there  follows,  at  the  same  time,  a  torpor  of 
the  venous  system,  effecting  a  diminution  of  the  eqtnlibriutn 
of  the  circulation  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  heahh." 
Dr.  H.  ought  to  have  recollected  that  this  want  of  balance 
between  the  arterial  and  venous  system  of  vessels,  as  well  as 
increased  activity  of  the  former,  often  occurs  without  bring- 
ing with  it  any  marks  of  deranged  intellect ;  and  that  there- 
ifore  such  state  cannot  with  propriety  be  predicated  as  pathog- 
nomic of  the  insane  state. 

Venesection,  as  a  general  remedy  in  maniacal  affections^ 
our  author  objects  to;  it  is  (he  says)  nbt  often  called  for, 
and,  unless  under  tlie  most  urgent  circumstances,  is  not  even 
admissible."  While  perusing  this  part  of  the  volume  we  had 
marked  down  an  omission  in  the  author  in  not  noticing,  as 
one  of  the  arguments  against  copious  and  indiscriminate 
blood-letting  in  these  cases,  that  the  blood  when  drawn 
does  not  display  the  inflammatory  crust.  Tliis  particular, 
however,  we  find  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  page,  where 
Dr.  H.  again  insists  upon  the  importance  of  recollecting 
both  in  pathology  and  practice,  that  *^  insanity  is  not  phre« 
nitis."  .Emetics  Dr.  H.  highly  approves  of,  but  cautions 
against  expecting  too  much  from  them.  He  prefers  the  tar« 
tarized  antimony  to  all  others,  as  being  tasteless,  more 
soluble  in  water,  and  most  certain  in  its  effects."  Purga- 
tives are  recommended,  either  in  conjunction  with  emetics,,  or 
alone;  and  very  often,  he  tells  us,     the  propriety  of  a  smart 
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piirge  fully  indicates  itself,  previously  to  any  attempt  to  affect 
the  stomach  by  emetios.  Toe  circulatiog  swing,  we  are  told  to 
the  practice  of  Dr.  H.,  has  occasionally  produced  very  esseousl 
benefits,  and  the  foxglove  is  iQudcd  as  possessed  of  ver^  high 
powers  in  some  cases  of  insanity ;  the  utility  of  which,  in  our 
autbor^s  opinion,  is  referrible  not  to  its  sedative,  but  to  its 
stimqlant  operation.  The  singular  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  a  judicious  use  of  digitalis,  in  real  ipaniacal  cases,  has 
become  so  fully  established  in  my  mind  (says  Dr.  H.),  that 
where  they  do  occur,  properly  adapted  to  its  application,  I  am 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  as  much  qonfideuce  in  the  hope 
of  recovery,  as  I  would  in  cases  of  lues  from  the  mercurial 
influence.  In  the  latter,  however,  we  are  occasionally 
baflied,  as  well  as  frequently  in  the  former,  in  which  no 
human  power  could  supply  a  remedy.*'  We  are  disposed  to 
suspect,  in  reference  lo  this  medicine,  a  little  favouritism  on 
the  part  of  its  encomiast.  H  foxglove  were  as  aotimaniacal 
as  mercury  is  antivenereal,  it  would  surely  by  this  time  have 
come  into  more  general  use,  both  in  public  and  private 
practice.  Opium  is  spoken  of  with  commendation :  in  the 
perfectly  quiescent  state  of  insanity,  where  all  febrile  heat 
and  turgescency  of  countenance  have  been  subdued,  opium  will 
be  found,  separately  or  combined,  of  infinite  utility,  partica- 
larly  where  jthe  miud  renjains  defective  through  debility,  and 
is  prone  to  dwell  on  real  or  imaginary  misfortunes/*  Cam- 
phor, Dr.  H.  has  not  much  confidence  in :  as  a  palliative, 
however,  (he  says)  it  may  be  entitled  to  some  credit."  When 
blisters  are  applied,  it  ought  to  be  after  the  febrile  excitement 
is  subdued,  and  they  are  better^  in  our  author's  judgment 

S laced  at  spme  distance  from  the  head,  than  upon  the  scalp, 
tf  mercury  Dr.  H.  speaks  in  the  following  terms:  — "  Al- 
though I  cannot  decicfe  favourably  on  the  specific  properties 
of  mercury  in  this  disease,  I  am  far  from  limiting  them  to  its 
purgative  quality :  the  equable  and  general  stin^ulus  which  i^t 
afibrds  to  tlie  system  at  large,  by  an  evident  action  on  die 
absorbents,  has  taught  me  to  entertain  a  hi^b  opinion  of  its 
utility  as  a  preparative  for  digitalis/'  The  warm-bath  is 
spoken  of  as,  m  the  general  way,  more  applicable  to  the  state 
of  coniralescence  than  during  the  actual  presence  of  the  dis- 
order ;  on  the  contrary,  cold  affusion  and  the  shower-bath  are 
more  appropriate  in  the  first  stage  of  mania. 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop ;  insensibly  have  we  been  \ 
beyond  the  intentions  with  which  we  commenced  the  preseut 
article.  The  subject  of  insanity  we  may  probably  find  occa- 
sion at  a  future  time  to  take  up,  in  a  more  general  sod 
enlarged  manner,  and  we  may  then  have  to  refer  to  Dr.  Hal- 
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laran'sy  in  coojanction  with  some  other  treatises  on  the  very 
interesting  topic  of  mental  hallucination.  We  now,  there-' 
fore,  bid  tarewell  to  the  present  intelligent  and  candid  writer, 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration. 


PART  III. 
SELECTIONS, 


Observations  on  the  MedicO'Chemical  Treatment  of  Calculotis ' 
Disorders.   By  W.  T.  Brande,  Sec.  R.S.,  8cc. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,) 
[Continued  from  page  338.] 

Haying  now  considered  tlie  nature  of  tl^  white  sand,  and ' 
the  piode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  it,  we  may 
advert  to  the  composition  of  the  red  sand  or  gravel,  and  to  the 
means  which  are  most  effectual  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  sand  is  actually  voidedfSind  in  which' 
it  \s  deposited,  after  some  hours,  by  the  urine,  which  at  first 
was  clear.  The  appearance  of  the  red  sand,  in  the  former  ease, 
is  an  alarming  indicaliou  of  a  tendency  to  form  calculi ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  often  a  temporary  symptom  of  indigestion;  but  yet, 
if  it  frequently  occurs,  means  should  be  strenuously  adopted 
for  its  prevention. 

Since  the  discovery  that  the  red  sand  consists  of  uric  acid, 
more  pr  less  pure,  and  of  the  solubility  of  that  acid  in  the 
caustic  fixjed  allcalis,  these  substance?  have  been  in  vogue  as 
solvents.  The  important  fact,  however,  was  soon  made  out, 
that  the  alkaline  subca^bonates  and  carbonates,  were  equally 
effectual,  and  less  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  than  the 
pure,  alkalis ;  and  as  in  them  the  uric  acid  is  not  soluble, 'it 
became  pretty  evident  that  the  benefit  of  alkaline  medicines 
W4S  not  rationally  referrible  to  their  solvent  powers.  Indeed, 
where  tiiQ  caustic  alkalis  are  taken,  they  could  never  reach  the 
urine  in  a  caustic  state,  but  would  naturally  combine  with  the 
.carbpnic  or  other  acids  of  that  secretion. 

Experience  having  sufficiently  shown  the  efficacy  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  in  preventing  an  increased 
secretion  of  uric  acid,  the  first  question  that  arises  is,  as  to  the 
kind  of  alkali  to  ht  preferred,  and  the  state  in  which  it  should 
be  ^bibited. 

Soda  aeems  by  common  consent  to  be  preferred  to  potash ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  although  it  will  be  most 
VOU  XI. —  NO.  64.  4  s 
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effectual  in  a  pure  form,  it  is  most  prudent  to  use  it  io  its 
highly  carbonated  state,  as  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  soda 
water;  for  it  may  be  longer  persevered  in,  and  is  less  apt  to 
injure  the  digestive  organs  in  that  slate  than  in  any  other.  It 
deserves  remark,  however,  that  much  of  what  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  soda  water,  contains  scarcely  any  soda,  but  is 
•  merely  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air ;  and  further,  that  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  contaminated  by  copper,  zinc,  or  lead, 
arising  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  condensation  is  carried 
on.  rheae  contaminations,  which  are  very  easily  discovered 
by  proper  tests,  have  been  adveited  to  by  Mr.  Pepys,  in 
his  "  Description  of  an  improved  Apparatus  for  the  Manu- 
fiacture  of  Soda  Water,"  published  in  the  Fourth  Volume 
of  this  Journal. 

But,  though  soda  water  is  in  most  cases  very  effectual,  in 
others  it  is  certainly  less  so  than  a  similar  solution^of  pota$k; 
and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  latter  alkali  has  dispelled 
symptoms  that  withstood  the  operation  of  the  former.  This 
fact  has  been  adverted  to  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  paper  or 
the  Effects  of  large  doses  of  the  Vegetable  Alkali  in  Gravel. 
(Transactions  of  a  Society  for  Improving  Medical  and  Chimr* 
gieal  Knowledge.)  He  has  there  also  proposed  the  convenient 
method  of  partly  saturating  the  alkali  with  lemon-juice  or  citric 
acid,  and  has  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  combining  opium 
with  it,  which  are  certainly  great,  in  cases  attended  by  irritalioni 
or  other  symptoms  calling  for  the  use  of  sedatives. 

Ammonia,  and  sub^carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  alkaline  reme- 
dies of  considerable  use  in  many  cases  of  red  gravel :  they  nay 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  where  symptoms  of  indigestton 
are  brought  on  by  the  other  ali^alis;  and  appear  to  be  of  grest 
use  in  that  form  of  red  gravel  which  is  connected  with  gout, 
dnd  which,  in  gouty  patients,  often  alternates  with  fits  of  the 
disease ;  the  joints  and  the  kidneys  appearing  to  be  affecfted 
by  turns. 

In  a  paper  which  I  communicated  to  the  Society  for  dit 
lAprovemeut  of  Animal  Chemistry,  in  the  year  1809,  and 
which  has  a  place  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1810^ 
I  have  detailed  the  advantages  oi  magnesia  as  a  preventiTe  of 
uric  gravel ;  and  subsequent  experience,  which  has  been  pretty 
ample,  completely  justifies  the  character  I  have  there  ^Wea  it 
I  do  not  mean  to  propose  it  as  excluding  the  alkalis ;  it  is, 
indeed,  improper  in  many  cases  where  tl^ey  may  be  properly 
employed ;  but  where  potash  and  soda  have  been  so  long  en- 
ployed  as  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  to  create  nasseti 
flatulency,  a  sense  of  weight,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion, magnesia  may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  enhance 
of  siiocess. 
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The  doses  of  the  different  idkaline  remedies  that  have  beeq 
enumerated,  and  the  modes  of  exhibiting  themi  may  next  be 
brieBy  noticed. 

The  caustic  alkalis  are  best  taken  in  any  mucilaginous 
vegetable  iofusibD,  barley  waterj  or  water  gruel,  for  instance ; 
and  their  nauseous  flavour  is  maob  covered  by  liquorice.  From 
five  U>  sixty  drops  of  the  liquor  potass^  of  the  London  Pharr. 
macoposia  has  been  called  a  dose.  Froni  ten  to.  twenty. drops 
may  be  considered  an  average  dose,  taken  night  and  morning, 
or  thrice  a  day  in  a  glass  of  badey  water.  A  dradira  of  tb^ 
earboDate  of  potash,  as  advised  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  or  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  taken,  dnripg  th,e  effervescency 
occaaioDed  by  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  lemon*juice, 
twice  or  three  times  daily. 

Soda  ^ter  should  be  kept  in  the  shops,  single,  double,  and 
treble ;  the  first  should  contain  one,  the  second  two,  and  the 
third,  three  drachms  of  the  crystallized  subcarbonate  in  *  the 
pint ;  and  from  one  to  three  half  pints  of  either  majr  be  taken 
daily,  as  it  proves  agreeable  or  efficacious.  A  portion  of  th^ 
alkali  in  the  strongest  may  be  conveniently  neutralized  by 
adding  a  table*spoonful  of  lemon-juice  to  each  half  pint 
tumbler,  which  renders  it  mor^palatable. 

From  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of 
amanoina  of  the  pharmacopcBia  may  be  taken  in  a  sufficient 
qoaatity  of  water,  but  the  sub-carbonate  is  as  effectual,  and 
baa  the  advantage  of  being  administrable  in  the  form  of  pillsi 
IB  which  it  may  be  united  with  some  bitter  extract;  nony 
better  than  that  of  camomile.  Twenty  grains  of  the  alkaline 
aubicarbonate,  aad  a  drachm  of  the  extract,  may  be  nfade 
iula  twenty*ibur  pills,  two  or  three  for  a  dose,  twice  or 
Ihrice  a  day. 

Magnesia  may  either  be  calcined,  or  the  sub-carbonate;  the 
latter  is  generally  preferable,  except  where  the  stomach  is 
distended  by  wind,  and  in  that  case  calcined  magnesia  shoufrt 
be  ased.  I'be  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ot  the  calcined, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  of  the  sub-carbonate,  or,  as  it 
is  oftcd  called,  comition  magnesia.  This  remedy  is  particularly 
contntedable,  where  the  alkalis  have  been  employed  for  a 
long  time,  vrhere  they  excite  flatulency  and  indigestion,  or 
disagree  witli  the  bo^wels,  or  where  the  red  sand  continues  to 
be  formed  even  during  their  copious  use*  As  magnesia  some- 
times collects  in  atld  clogs  the  bowels,  their  state  should  be 
attended  to  during  its  use,  and  any  accumulation  which  may 
have  oecarred,  occasionally  moved  off  by  «  mild  aperient,  or 
by  the  occasional  use  of  acids,  where  they  are  admissible, 
case  described  by  my  brother,  in  the  First  Volumeoif  tbis 
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Journal,  will  give  an  idea  of  this  effect^  and  point  out  tke 
requisite  caution  in  the  use  of  magnesia^. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  19  the  mode  in  which  the  alkaiif 
operate. 

That  it  is  not  by  any  solvent  power  upon  the  gravel  after  it 
is  formed,  is  evinced  by  tbe  action  of  the  carbonates,  and  bj 
that  of  magnesia,  which,  thoagh  incapable  of  dissolving  unc 
acid,  are  as  effectual  in  checking  its  formation  as  the  canstic 
alkalis.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  benefit  derived  firom 
these  medicines  must  be  principally  ascribed,  to  tbeir  aetion 
upon  the  digestive  oreans,  where,  by  preventing  tbe  fbrmation 
of,  or  neutralizing  and  combining  with,  acid  matter,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  they  prevent  its  secretion  in  the  kidneys.  Never- 
theless, the  alkalis  undoubtedly  do  pass  off  by  urine ;  and  in  a 

Saper  already  quoted  (Philosophical  Transactions^  1810),  I 
ave  detailed  some  experiments  illustrative  of  this  subject,  tbe 
results  of  which  are  extremely  important,  as  connected  witk 
the  treatment  of  calculous  disprders,  for  they  show  the  danger 
of  administering  alkaline  remedies  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  the  phosphates,  and  tbe  likelihood  of 
producing  the  deposition  of  white  sand,  by  improperly  per* 
'severing  in  their  use  after  the  formation  of  the  red  sapd  has 
been  checked. 

The  above  are  the  principal  observations  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  connected  wiln  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  white  and  red  sand :  the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  matter  voided ;  the  next,  to  select  the  most 
kipprapriate  acid  or  alkali,  and  in  either  case  to  watch  care* 
fully  over  their  effects,  since  the  acids,  after  having  removed 
the  superabundance  of  the  phosphates,  will  sometimes  indace 
the  excess  of  uric  acid ;  and  nothing  is  more  eommoii  than 
the  appearance  of  white  sand  during  the  use  of^alkaliae 
medicines. 

Cases  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  in  which  the  sabulus 
deposit  of  the  urine  consists  of  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  with  the 
phosphates :  as  far  as  my  analysis  has  gone,  the  sediment  ef 
inflammatory  disorders  is  usually  of  this  kind ;  it  is  verv  fre* 
quent  in  the  urine  of  those  persons  who  habitually  induce  in 
excess  of  wine ;  and  not  uncommon  in  jaundice  and  other 
affections  of  the  liver,  where  a  large  cj^qantity  of  albumiooas 
mucus  often  accompanies  it.  This  iorm  of  tbe  disorder 
is  generally  alleviated  by  geoei^al,  rather  than  particular  treats 


*  Magnesia  may  be  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic'  acid,  and 
administered  in  the  form  of  magnena  water,  which  is  an  excellent 
fio'bstitate  for  soda  water.  S01119  years  i^a,  ^Ir.  Schweppe,  al  my 
rB^ueOf  prepared  it  in  thiis  furni^ 
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^nt ;  I  mean  by  particttliir  attention  to  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowelsy  by  purges  and  by  tonics*  I  have  heard 
nitric  acid  recommended,  upon  the  principle  of  its  dissolving 
both  urip  acid  and  the  phosphates ;  and  in  some  cases  which 
were  under  Dr.  Pembertort's  care  in  St.  6edrge^s  Hospital, 
and  of  which  I  have,  preserved  notes,  it  appeared  particularly 
efficacious.  I  am,  oowever,  induced  to  refer  its  efficacy 
rather  to  its  tonic,  than  its  solvent  powers.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  alt  cases  of  urinary  sand  and 
^avel  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  general 
state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  along  with  the  medicines 
usually  called  solvents,  to  pursue  a  tonic  and  invigorating  plan 
in  respect  to  ^he  stomach. 

The  best  diet  for  thole  who  suffer  from  excess  of  uric  acid, 
and  who  form  red  gravel,  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  with 
most  vf  riters  upon  this  disorder,  and  animal  and  vegetable  food 
has  been  alternately  extolled  and  recommended.  1  should  not 
hesitate  in  these  cases  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  for,  independently  of  the  valuable  observations 
of  i>r.  Wollaston,  connected  with  the  subject,  (Philos.  Trans. 
1810)*  I  have  known  a  week's  abstinence  only  from  animal 
food  relieve  a  fit  of  uric  gravel,  where  the  alkaTis  were  of 
Ihde  avail;  and  in  other  cases  the  same  plan  has  been  most 
successfully  adopted :  at  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered, 
that  if  flatnlency  and  other  stomach  symptoms  arise  from  tlie 
want  of  usual  animal  diet,  mischief  will  in  most  instances 
resolt. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  are  intended  to 
refer  to  those  cases  of  sand  and  gravel  which  are  independent 
of  the  formation  of  calculi,  add  unconnected  with  any  sabulous 
accumulation  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  In  these  cases  new 
questions  and  difficulties  arise,  to  which  it  will  next  be  pro« 
per  to  advert. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


*  lo  this  paper,  Dr.  Wollaston  has  alluded  to  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  contained  in  the  excrement  of  birds  feeding  solely  upon  animal 
matter.  The  following  is  a  curious  analogous  fact.  Mr.  Barrow 
lately  put  into  my  hands  for  examination,  a  red  matter,  which  tinges 
the  snow  in  high  latitudes,  collected  by  Capt.  Franklin,  in  (he  late 
Polar  expedition.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  seeds  of  a  lichen^  but  I 
found  it  to  contain  ui^c  acid,  separable  by  potash,  and  precipitablo 
from  its  alkaline  solution  by  muriatic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  The  uric  acid  is  mixed  with  what  appears  a  modiUcation  of 
the  same  substance,  having  noiny  of  She  properties  of  what  Dr.  Mar* 
has  called  .»m^4fc  oxn/<.  . 
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PART  IK 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE- 


PATHOLOGY  (including  morbid  anatomy)  and 

PRACTICE  OP  MKDICINB. 

I.  Jfophxif. — In  our  February  Number  we  traiucrtbed  an 
interesting  paper  by  Dr..  Serres*>,  elucidating  tbe  procea 
whereby  cysts,  formed  by  extravasatioo  of  blood  in  tbesui^ 
stance  of  the  brain^  are  soonetimiss  obliterated,  and  the  pan- 
lysis,  dependent  upon  it*  coQ8e(]uently  removed*  In  two 
jcases  ju3t  published  by  Dr.  PatissUrf^  are  exhibited  vei/ 
striking  examples  of  the  apoplectic  cyst  in  its  more  leceolt 
state.  /    .    •  . 

first  Case, — A  woman,  aged  twenty-five,,  of  robust  constir 
jtution,  short  neck,  extremely ,  irascible,  and  wfaQ  bad  long 
suflfered  from  domestic  troubles,  fell  down  ^en^ielea^  in4i  fit  of  ^ 
passion  .pn  the  6ih  of  January,  1816.  Ai^  emetic ■  was  ,admi^  i 
nistered  yirithout  relief;  and  on  th(e  8th  she  was  cu^nveyed  to 
)'Hotel  pieu  wi(h  the  following  appearances:  coma;  closure 
of  the  left  ey^,  ca.used  by  paralysis  of  the  levator  fiaipebrs 
superioris ;  I'o^s  of  movement  and  sensation  in  the  teft  arm; 
incapability  of  replying  to  questions ;  deviation  of  the  poiat 
of  the  tongue  to  the  right;  pulse  slow  and  small;  respiration 
free.  A  blister  to  the  nucha,  sinapisms  to  the  legs^  a  simple 
injection,  antispasmodics,  aad  a  solution  of  tartrite  of  anti- 
mony in  veal  brpth,  were  prescribed.  About  the  tenth  di^s 
the  patient  began  to  make  signs  for  food,  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  friction  of  the  left  arm,  which  still  continued 
paralytic.  An  infusipu  of  arnica  j(.le.opard'9  bane)  was  givea 
as  a  ptisan.  On  the  sixteenth  day  articulation  commenced ; 
but  the  woman  could  only  express  her  wishes  by  the  mono- 
syllable iUf  and  this  language  was  contiotted  to  tbe  dose  of 
life.  In  the  fourth  month,  with  a  view  of  restoring  tbe  power 
of  speech,  mastication  of  die  leaves  of  the  cocA/earta  and  f^jrre- 
thrum  was  uselessly  directed.  The  efiiployment  of  the  nux 
tomicd  was  equally  unavailing,  although  administered  ia  doses 
of  sixty  grains.  The  menses  were  irregular;  nnd  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  every  month  to  the  vulva,  while  subduiog 
some  ephemeral  symptoms,  effecled  no  considprable  ch^ge. 

.  *  See  RsFOSiTOftTf  page  V$i  of  ihe  pt^senl  votuoie. 
t  Uulletin  do  I'Athcn^c  dc  Medeckie  de  Paris.  BlUtoAc^ 
Mcdicale. 
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Under  the  ioBueace  oC  Uejc  m'ufaituaes,  ihe  youiig  womaB  at 
length  became  gloomy ,  headstrong,  and  capricioos;  and  ex-, 
tremely  sensible  to  ridicule  or  reproiK^h*    Oq  the  12th  of 
October  great  depression  of  strength,  iivith.  oedema  of  the  > 
extremitiea,  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  death  oa  \ 
the  I6th. 

Dissection. —  1st;  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  somewhat: 
gorged.   £dly;  On  cutting  into  its  right  middle  lobe,  in 
which  there  was  a  slight  softening,  a  cavity  was  discovered, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  lateral  ventricle,  containing  a  little 
coagulated  and  yellowish  blood,  and  lined  by  a  perfectly  disr 
ttnct  and  smoothish  membrane;  which  was  the  more  readily » 
detached,  from  being  in  several  points  united  to  the  cerebral 
substance  by  filaments  of  a  cellular  appearance.    Sdly  ;  The. 
thoncic  organs  were  sound ;  as,  4thly,  those  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stomach,  which  exhibited  some 
patches'*.. 

Second  Case,^  A  labourer,  aged  sixty-two,  of  small  atature^ 
slioft  neok  and  face  habitually  red,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
in  April,  IS  16.  The  consequent  paralysis  and  embarrassniei^ 
of  the  tongue  not  yielding  to  venesection  and  an  emetic,  the 
oiaa  was  conveyed  to  THotel  Dieu  on  the  15th  of  June.  He 
had  then  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  and  such  an  enibarrai»T 
iBeot  of  the  tongue  as  allowed  only  of  the  articulation  of  the 
aonosylliible  iu,  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nucha,  and 
leecbes  repeatedly  to  the  neck.  The  use  of  the  right  supe* 
rior  and  inferior  limb  was  gradually  recovered ;  but  without 
any  amendment  of  speech.  The  piUient  was  extremely  iras.t 
ciUb,  and  evinced  violent  anger  on  being  interrogated  reapect- 
ing  kis  health,  or  dented  the  ordinary  allowance  of  fbod^ 
fiepeated  attacks  of  indigestion  were  succeeded  by  asthenic 
symptoma;  and  he  died  on  the  £d  of  May,  1817. 

Jjissectum. — The  middle  and  left  lobes  of  the  brab  were 
in  a  state  of  very  decided  softening ;  and  on  being  cut  into 
exhibited,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  from  the  surface,  a  cavity 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  tiie  iiiiddle  lobe, 
per£ecUy  isolated  from  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  lined  by  a 
vertr  distinct  membrane,  which  was  in  some  points  contintious 
with  the  pia  mater,  dipping  down  between  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions. -  The  substance  of  the  brain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cyst,  displayed  a  yellowish  colour.   The  other  portions  of  the 

•  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Patissier  in  regarding  as  *•  remark- 
abld'*  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  because, 
although  more  especially  affecting,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  advanced 
life ;  nor  the  fsdlore  of  nux  vomica  in  paralysis  while  the  cerebral  cyst 
upon  which  it  depiended  remained  wholly  or  in  great  measure  un- 
obliterated. — EiiiT. 
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eiieeipimloii  were  soand ;  the  tbdrax  and  abdomen  not  ex-^ 
amkied. 

Dr.  Faiissief  concludes  by  stating  a  pathological  fact, 
^hich  he  has  repeatedly  noticed,  and  of  which  the  cause  yet 
remains  to  be  niscotrcfred :  in  hemiplegia,  the  iihferior  liknbs 
almost  invariably  recover  their  mobility  and  feeling  sooner 
than  the  snperion 

11.  (Edematous  Angina  of  the  Larynx. — We  hasten  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  most  important  Memoir  on  CEdema 
of  the  Glottis;  or,  CEdematous  Angina  of  the  Larynx/'  which 
basjust  made  its  appearance  in  France*.  The  author  of  it 
is  M.  BaylCi  a  writer  of  well-known  talent  and  celebrity ;  and 
none  of  ivhose  productions  we  have  ever  yet  perused  without 
great  interest  and  advantage. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  different  individasls, 
who  had  previously  exhibited  no  alarming  symptoms,  £rat 
excited  the  attention  of  M.  Bayle  to  this  subject :  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  researches  on  the  dead  body,  he  found 
obstruction  of  the  larynx  from  various  diseases  to  be  a  more 
frequent  source  of  such  fatalities  than  has  commonly  beea 
snspected.  By  pathological  writers,  are  recorded  mimeroos 
instances  of  sudaen  death,  consequent  on  diTerse  lesiooi  df 
the  larynx.  Amon^  these,  that  which  appears  to  be  roost 
frequent,  most  invariably  fatal,  and  least  perfectly  descfA>ed, 
is  an  oedcmatous  swelling  of 'the  borders  of  the  glottis.  Aad 
this,  as  leading,  when  unopposed,  to  certain  destruction,  yet 
frequently  yielding  to  early  and  decisive  treatment,  possesisi 
a  powerful  claim  upon  our  attention. 

Although  no  where  clearly  defined,  the  disease  in  qnestioa 
admits  of  easy  description;  and  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  so  strongly  marked,  that  error  in  its  diagnosis  is  ahnoit 
impossible.  During  the  last  six  years  it  has  many  tiinn 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  M.  Bayle;  and  the  loog 
promised  notice  of  it  has  only  been  delayed  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  more  perfect  the  history,  particularly  as  regards  tke 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  affection.  The  term  ademih 
tons  laryngeal  angina  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it^ 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  merely  in  a  serous  infiltration  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  larynx ;  and  all  the  symptoms  which 'it 
exhibits  are  the  effects  of  this  state.  . 

The  affection  is  characterized  by  a  constant  tiefatness  of 
respiration  arising  from  the  osdematous  swelling  of  the  bordeis 
of  the  glottis,  lliis  cedema  is  not  usually  complicated  with 
fever.  It  renders  inspiration  difficult  and  wheezing,  fMIe  ex- 
piration continues  unaffected;  and  induces,  from  time  to  tinK» 

*  Noaveau  Journal  de  M^decine,  Janyier«  18J9> 
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|i4(roxjsms  of  sufRdcation,  xkrliig  wUch  inspiradoo  becomeB 
very  sonorous  and  almost  obstructed,  although  expiration  is 
inYartably  free. 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  seat,  .nature^  and  pathognomic 
symptoms  of  cedematous  laryngeal  angina  will  suflSce  to  -dis* 
tiqgiush  it  from  all  those  affections  possessing  eny  features  of 
resemblance ;  and  contains  the  signs  which  all  the  subjects 
affected  with  the  disease  have  constantly  presented.  It  differs, 
for  instance,  completely  in  its  seat,  symptoms,  and  termina^ 
tioD,  from  the  uqiitous  angina  of  Boerkaave,  which  is  an  affec* 
tioD  occupying  especially  the  velum  .palati,  amygdalae,  and 
pharynx ;  while  the.  cedema  of.the  glottis  is  essentially  seated 
m  the  larynx.  The  latter,  moreover^  is  almost  invariably 
fatal;  the  former  usually  much  less  formidable  $  and  conse- 
queutly  often  terminates  in.  recovery. 

There  are  some  other  diseases  which  resemble  in  their  cha- 
racters oedema  of  the  glottis.   These  are,  1st,  convulsive 
asthma;  2dly>  the  acute  asthma  .of  Millar ;  3dly,  angina  pec- 
loiii;  4thly,  laryngeal  inflammation;  and,  5thly,  sometimes 
aortic  atteurim:  but  with  these,  the  assemblage  of  symptoms 
cjiiaractsri^ing.  cadjema.  of  the  glottis,  prevents  us  from  cob- 
fouodiog  it.    Ifl  cwtmlnve  ojstkma  tbe  ^ffocation  comiaences 
suddenly,  and  is  :iK>t  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in 
she  . larynx  ;  after  the  paroxysm  .there  is  no  constriction  in  the 
aummit  .of  thci  traphe.l^  and  even  when  the  dyspnoea  has  not 
vvhoUy  .subsided,  it  consists  in  stricture  ofthe  thorax,  and  is 
npt  . referred  by  the  patient,  to  the  region  of  the  larynx.  The 
anffocation  in  the  iuute  asthma  of  Millar  depends-  also  on 
spasm  of  the.  thorax ;  and  the  convulsive  stricture  of  the 
laryi^X)  when  occurring,  is  not  preceded  by^any  painful  sensa- 
tions in  this  part*    In  angina  pectoris  the  suffocation,  which 
takes  place  suddenly,. arises  from  constriotion  not  of  the  glot- 
tis, bat  of  the  thoras; :  and  in  both  the  latter  affections,  on  tbe 
fcessattou  of  the  paroxysm,  respiration  becomes  perfectly  free, 
and  neither  stricture  nor  pain  of  the  larynx  is  experienced. 
Again,  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  compressing  the  trachea,  re- 
spiration is  performed  with  a  lussing  sound,  .and  there  are 
oci^ional  attacks  of  suffocation ;  but  the  pain  of  the  larynx 
is  inconstant.;  and  error  will  be  Cx>mmonly  avoided  by  minute 
observation  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.   And,  lastly,  the 
cedaiDa>ous..Iarynge^  angina,  cannot  be.confounded  with  acute 
itiftamnuaion  of  the  larynx.   Tbe  violent  £ever  attendant  on 
die  latter  disease,  and  ito  absence  in  tbe  former,  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish these  affections,  which,  moreover,  materially  differ  in 
ibeir  progress.  .  . 

The  affection,  termed  ongtiur  sicca  by  Boerfaaave  and  pre- 
VOL.  XI.— NO.  6i.  fix 
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cediog  writers,  which  supervenes  on  other  diseases,  and 
proves  almost  invariably  fatal,  does  not  appear^  from  the  im* 
perfect  description  given  of  it,  at  all  to  resemUe  oedema  of 
the  glottis.  In  the  former,  according  to  Boerbaave,  there 
exiats  no  trace  of  tamor  external  or  internal :  and  as  no  vestige 
of  it  remains  after  death,  it  would  seem  to  be  merely  a  ner- 
vous afiection. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  pathognomic  signs  of  the 
cedematous  laryngeal  angina,  and  the  characters  which  dis* 
tioguish  it  from  other  analogous  affections,  M.  Bayle  pro- 
poses to  trace,  in  detail,  its  varieties,  causes,  progress,  effects^ 
and  the  treatment  which  it  requires ;  and,  lastly,  to  record  some 
cases  illustrative  of  the  disease  in  its  simple  state,^  and  differ- 
ent complications. 

Varieties* — The  disease  is  either  primitive  and  essential,  as 
when  resulting  from  no  other  local  malady ;  or  consecutive 
and  symptomatic,  when  conse(][uent  on  some  affection  of  the 
larynx  or  adjacent  parts.  In  either  case,  however,  it  pursues 
the  same  comse;  and  when  symptomatic,  produces  death  in 


nated  favourably*  In  its  complication  with  other  diseases, 
ihe  angina  ought  probabi  v  to  be  regarded  as  the  priucipal 
gffectiop,  since  against  it  the  carativ«  plan  should  mainly  be 
directed*  When  primitive,  it  appears  to  depend  on  a  catar- 
rhal or  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx ;  but  when  coo* 
secttlive,  it  may  be  the  consequence  either  of  an  abscess 
formed  in  the  larynx  or  its  vicinity  ;  of  ulceration  of  the  organ, 
with  or  without  caries;  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  simple  or  coflH 
plicated  ;  or  of  other  acute  or  chroni^c  disease,  which  has  pro- 
duced, by  irritation,  cadema  of  the  borders  of  the  glottis. 

The  causes  of  the  symptomatic  varieties  of  this  angina  are 
as  various  as  the  diseases  of  which  it  is  the  symptom.  When 
it  results  from  abscess  of  the  larynx  consequent  on  pyrexiae, 
the  deposit  may  be  considered  as  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 
M  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  angina,  it  most  commonlj 
Arises  during  convalescence  from  severe  fevers  of  the  asthenic 
or  putrid  type.  But  both  in  these  cases,  and  in  those  wherein 
it  attacks  a  previously  healthy  siibject,  its  occasional  causes 
appear  to  be  little  understood,  lliey  are  in  general  those  of 
inflammatory  and .  catarrhal  diseases,  operating  upon  indivi- 
duals predisposed  to  laryngeal  irriution.  But  tlie  nature  of 
this  predisposition,  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  distin- 
guished before  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  obviated,  ^ 
.utterly  unknown.  In  almost  all  the  cases  observed  by  M. 
Bayle,  nothing  occurred  to  announce  the  impending  attack 
.till  the  fnomeot  of  its  developement. 


disease  might  otherwise  have  termi- 
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Progren  of  the  Disease. — Itmay  commence  by  suffocation  * 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  larynx ;  but  usaally  its  invasion 
is  less  formidable*  There  is  at  first  mei^ly  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  laryn^c.  The  patient  endeavours  for  relief  to' 
expel  the  obstructing  mucus  by  a  deep  and  sonorous  expira«> 
tion.  The  hand  is  frequently  directed  to  the  part  with  a^ 
complaint  rather  of  constriction  and  uneasiness  than  of  pain. 
The  voice  is  somewhat  hoarse  ;  but  there  is  neither  fever  nor 
general  derangement.  At  the  end  of  from  one  to  four  days 
the  diseasis,  however,  is  aggravated.  The  efforts  to  dear  the 
larynx  are  more  frequent;  and  a  glairy  fluid  is  at  times  ex- 
pectorated. The  voice  grows  hoarser,  sometimes  extinct* 
Aespiration  is  at  intervals  for  a  short  while  embarrassed.  In*- 
sensibly  it  becomes  sonorous,  and  as  it  were  rattling.  Yet 
the  voluntary  shocks  impressed  on  the  larynx  by  the  efforts  at 
expiration,  produce  the  discharge  of  glairy  mucus;  and  then 
a  dry  and  peculiar  sound  accompanies  inspiration.  The  pnlse 
and  appetite  yet  continue  unchanged ;  and  the  patient  feels 
DO  diarm  at  his  situation.  Speedily,  in  some  cases,  there 
supervenes  a  slight  and  infrequent  cough  ;  and  the  dyspnoea, 
although  slight  for  whole  hours  together,  is  habitual.  But^ 
after  the  lapse  of  days^  or  even  weeks,  the  patient  is  suddenly 
seized  with  suffocation,  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes'  or 
sometimes  longer  continuance.  During  this  paroxysm  inspi* 
ration  is  difficult  and  loud;  expiration  unembarrassed.  At 
the  close  respiration  is  sometimes  fully,  sometimes  imper- 
fectly, restored  to  its  pristine  freedom.  The  patient  regains- 
hid  ordinary  state,  and  passes  some  hours,  occasionally  even  a 
week  or  more,  without  experiencing  a  fresh  attack.  After  a 
while  they  return,  gradually  increasing  in  violence  and  fre- 
queftcy.  In  the  interval  respiration  grows  progressively  ttiore 
tight  and  sonorous,  particularly  during  sleep.  Sometimes  it 
is  again  relieved  for  a  few  hours;  and  the  voice  rs  imper-* 
fectly  recovered.  Fresh  paroxysms,  commonly  occurring  in 
sleep,  induce  a  return  of  suffering.  The  appetite  impaired ; 
but  seldoo^  wholly  fails.  The  puhe  becomes  irregular.  Yet, 
nnlets  to  an  experienced  observer,  no  pressing  danger  is/ 
apparent. 

Daring  the  more  violent  paroxysms  of  suffocation,  the 
patient  experiences  excessive  tightness  of  respiration.  The 
shoulders  are  elevated,  and  the  whole  thorax  in  motion. 
Inspiration  is  difficult  and  noisy ;  expiration  invariably  free. 
Snflocation  seems  impending.  The  face  is  sometimes  pale, 
shrunk,  and  expressive  of  alarm  ;  sometimes  red,  tm^id,  and 
^iid.  The-suffering  is  extreme.  •  Some  patients  entreat  ear* 
neatly  to  b^  rclievsed  by  incii^ion  df  the  larynx;  othei-s ^witb' 
frantic  expressions  of  terror  and  despair,  attempt  suicide. 
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Even  in  the  more  moderate  atta«^,  the  pube  becomes 
unequal^  irreffular,  and  sometimes  iDtermitteot* 

Od  the  declise  of  the  paroxism,  respiration  beconMs 
tolerably  free;  but  slight  inecjuaUty  and  even  intermissioD 
of  the  pulse  sometimes  remain.  Frequently,  after  a  short 
tune,  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  a  fresh  attack.  Most  com- 
monly, however,  death  takes  place  in  the  interval,  at  the 
sooment  when  relief  might  be  expected  from  the  free  admis* 
sion  of  air  into  the  thorax. 

The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal*  Of  seventeen  cases 
observed  by  M.  Bayle,  during  the  last  six  years,  one  only  has 
terminated  in  recovery.  In  general,  its  duration  is  very  inde- 
terminate. Some  of  its  victims  are  carried  off  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  dav ;  others,  after  struggling  against  it  for  a  month. 


slight,  and  of  rare  occurrence.  Individuals  have  occasionally 
died  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  the  disease. 

Results  of  ^/tssec^ton.-— Having  examined  the  bodies  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  seen  die  of  it,  M.  Bayle  has  found  that, 
in  the  victims  of  this  disease,  the  vital  warmth  has  been  almost 
invariably  long  preserved,  and  the  limbs  have  lietained  their 
flexibility.  The  blood  contained  in  the  heart  has,  in  most 
instances,  scarcely  coagulated  after  twen^-four  hours;  and 
polypiform  concretions,  when  existing,  have  in  general  pos- 
sessed but  little  tenacity.— -The  muscular  parts  are  brown 
or  red,  but  never  resemble  those  of  subjects  destroyed  by 


gestion  has  been  discovered  in  the  brain.  The  borders  of  the 
glottis  are  constantly  swollen,  thickened,  white,  and,  as  it 
were,  tremulous.  They  form  a  ridge  more  or  less  prominent, 
and  injected  by  serum  which  escapes  with  difficulty,  even  oa 
compression  between  the  fingers,  after  repeated  incisions  of 
the  membrane.  A  loose  but  extremely  dense  cellular  stnio- 
ture  retains  the  liquid  in  a  compact  net-work,  the  cella  of 
which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other.  The  swoilea 
borders  of  the  glottis  are  so  disposed,  that  every  impulse 
comnHinicated  from  the  pharynx  inverts  them  into  the  rima 
^lottidis,  which  they  more  or  less  completely  close;  and  every 
impulse  arising  from  the  trachea,  repels  them  upon  the  sides 
of  the  glottis,  the  orifice  of  which  then  becomes  unimpeded. 
In  the  larynx  there  is  sometimes  only  a  slight  and  uniform 
cederaatous  swelling ;  at  other  times,  red  spots  and  injected 
blood-vessels  are  perceptible.  A  morbid  alteration,  vaijiog 
in  extent,  may  also  exist  on  the  chordae  vocales,  in  the  yen* 
trides,^  or  at  the  base  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  other  cases, 
there  is  an  abscess  in  or  near  the  larj^ox,  and  somelimea 
oaries  of  its  cartilages.   The  epiglottis  is  seldom  sound;  k» 


although  the  early  paroxysms  were 


chronic  disease.    No  remarkable 
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border»  are  frequently  much  swoHen.  The  Iqd«i  are  com- 
moDlj  somewhat  gorg^ed  with  blood  posleriorly,  although 
crepitous  and  flaccid  ia  their  anterior  portion*. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  have  been 
nowhere  described  by  aathors,  stHI  its  effects,  and  the  con^ 
sequent  state  of  the  larynx,  have  been  correctly  detailed,  par* 
ticolarly  in  the  writings  of  Mor^gni  and  Bicbatf* 

The  fatal  event  appears  in  this  disease  to  have  been  fre-»* 
quentlj  determined  by  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the 
longs,  the  exercis^  of  which,  the  repeated  spasmodic  state, 
has  so  much  impaired,  that,  even  when  the  air  is  admitted 


*  When  in  the  aqueous  angina  of  Boerhaave,  and  even  in  some 
violent  erysipelatous  affections  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  patient  dies 
luSocated,  no  symptoms  of  the  (edematous  laryngeal  angina  are  ob* 
served.  The  infiltration  of  the  epiglottis  and  glottis,  when  taking 
place,  occupies  rather  the  surface  than  the  margin  of  this  latter  part. 
And  die  serum,  which  forms  the  infiltration,  flows  out  much -more 
readily  than  in  cases  of  the  oedema  of  the  glottis,  expressly  constituting 
the  subject  of  this  memoir., 

t  Bichat  (Anat.  Descript.  tomeii.  p.  399,)  describes  the  serous  con», 
gestion  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx ;  and  adds,  that  patients,  suffei^ 
ing  from  this  affection,  frequently  die  suffocated  in  a  short  time.  He 
speaks  of  a  dog  destroyed  by  angin^,  of  a  precisely  Analogous  cha- 
racter, which  had  been  produced  by  making  an  incision  between  the 
OS  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilages,  and  tying  the  epiglottis  with  pack- 
thread. By  Morgagni,  also,  the  serous  congestion  of  the  membrane 
investing  the  laryngeal  cartilages  has  been  correctly  described.  He 
well  knew  the  severity  of  the  lesions  of  this  organ,  and  regarded  apo- 
plexy M  a  frequent  consequence  of  them,  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  persons  affected  with  oedema  of  the  glottis  having  died 
suddenly  in  the  first  paroxysms  of  suffocation ;  and  considered  the 
apoplectic  seizure  to  have  resulted  from  the  convulsive  affection,  of 
which  the  tumefaction  of  the  glottis  was  the  cause.  In  his  fourth 
Epistle,  Art.  24  and  26,  he  speaks  of  two  persons  who  had  died  sud- 
denly, and  in  whom  the  mefflbrane  of  the  larynx  was  much  swollen.- 
In  one  of  them  the  borders  of  the  glottis,  white  and  thickened,  were 
much  more  closed  than  usual.  He  moreover  states  (Epist-XXH., 
Art.  24  and  25^  that  a  Physician,  after  becoming  hoarse,  and  having 
sustained  occasional  attacks  of  suffocation,  died  suddenly.  The  state 
of  the  larynx  was  not  examined ;  but  Valsalva  ascribed  the  fatal 
event  to  a  lesion  of  this  organ,  from  having  witnessed  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  two  persons ;  in  one  of  whom  there  was  an  ulcer, 
and  in  the  other  carcimona  of  the  larynx.  In  Epist.  XLIV.,  Art.  13, 
is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  suddenly  on  the  third  day  of 
acute  laryngeal  angina,  and  in  whom  the  membrane  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  was  swollen  and  thickened,  and  exhibited  two  excres* 
oeaces  attached  to  die  base  of  the  cricmd  cartilages 
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MTith  faeiiityy  it  can  no  longer  undergo  the  changes*  which  die 
pulmonary  organs  are  destined  to  operate  upon  it  in  respin> 
tion.  This  assertion  may,  indeed,  be.  received  with  doobt, 
when  it  is  recollected^  that  in  most  of  the  persons  who  die 
from  this  disease,  the  glottis  is  not  so  much  contracted  as  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  air,  and  that  they  principally  sink  ia 
the  interval  of  the  paroxysm,  when  respiration,  akbough  dis* 
ordered,  is  not  wholly  intercepted^  Relatively  to  the  employ- 
ment of  curative  means,  this  remark  is  very  important.  The 
privation  of  oxygen  and  superabundance  of  carbonic  ,  acid  io 
the  blood, .  seein,  in  this  affection,  to  be  very  strongly 
marked ;  for  after  death  it  is  of  a  deep  colour,  difficult  of 
coagulation,  and  commonly  presents  no  polypiforni  concre- 
tions; or,  if  existing,  they  have  little  tenacity.  Moreover, 
the  state  of  the  lungs  resembles  that  which  these  or^ns 
exhibit  in  persons  who  have  died  from  defect  of  respiration. 

Trea^m^nf.  — Previously  to  entering  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  M.  Bayle  thinks  it  right  to  remark,  that  while  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  disease  is  announced  by  the  almost 
invaria'bly  fatal  termination  of  every  well  characterized  case 
of  cedematous  angina  of  the  larynx  which  he  has  yet  seen, 
alarming  symptoms  of  a  similar  character  have  occasionally 
been  dissipated  in  others  by  active  treatment:  but,  as  in 
these  instances  the  disease  was  not  decidedly  marked,  it  might 
not  have  eventually  proved  to  be  oedema  of  the  glottis.  This 
observation,  however,  is  important,  inasmuch  as  if  after  the 
employment  of  revulsives  in  the  laryngeal  angma,  the  favour- 
able termination  of  the  disease  be  not  clearly  indicated, 
laryngotomy  should  immediately  be  had  recourse  to.  H 
there  be  delay,  the  lungs,  enfeebled,  by  the  paroxysms  of  su& 
focation,  become  affected  by  dangerous  spasm,  and  hence 
incapable  of  resuming  their  healthy  functions;  and  the  opera* 
tion  will  then  be  unavailing. 

-  The  treatment  presents  probabilities  which  differ  according 
to  the  species  or  variety  of  the  angina.  If  the  disease 
depend  on  laryngeal,  complicated  with  pulmonary  phthisis, 
slight  palliatives  are  only  indicated,  because  the  patient  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  principal  malady,  even  if  the  infiltration 
of  the  borders  of  the  glottis  were  removed;  but  in  other  cases 
nothing  must  be  neglected  ;  since,  if  the  disease  be  primitive, 
a  cure,  spontaneous  or  artificial,  may  be  looked  for^  provided 
tbe  life  of  the  jpatient  can  be  sufficiently  prolonged  by  ob- 
v&ting  suffocation. 

If  tbe  congestion  of  the  glottis  have  been  determined  by  ^ 
abace^,  the  disease  will  be. somewhat  more  severe  than  if  it 
were  primitive ;  biit  it  may  terminate  favoarably,  particQWlv 
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if  there  be  no  caries  of  the  cartilages.  Such  'caries  existiDg, 
the  disease  will  be  attended  with  greater  severity  and  danger ; 
yet  even  thenis,  perhaps^  not  invariably  fatal. 

The  following  are  the  general  oseana  to  be  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  the  oedematoua  laryngeal  angina  Venesec- 
tion in  plethoric  subjects,  and  even  in  others  when  not 
decidedly  contra-indicated.;  leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larynx  and  around  the  auus.  2.  Vomits,  when  there  is 
strength  to  support  their  operation.  3.  Large  sinapisms  or 
blisters  to  the  throat,  arms,  or  nucha.  4.  Antispasmodics, 
and  sometimes  diuretics  :  but  as  these  means  alone  have  never 
sufficed  to  complete  the  recovery  when  the  disease  has  been 
well  characterized,  and  the  paroxysms  frequent  and  severe, 
DO  decided  advantage  will  result  from  them^  unless  they  are 
promptly  followed  up  by  the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

At  what  period,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  operation  be 
had  recourse  to  f  Probably  as  long  as  suifocation  is  not 
meoacedi  and  the  paroxysms  continue  slight  and  distant,  and 
particularly  if  respiration  be  free  in  the  interval,  the  means 
already  indicated  may  be  pursued  :  but  it  may  be  established 
as  a  general  rule,  that  laryngotomy  must  be  immediately  pep- 
fonned  whenever  one  or  more  violent  paroxysms  of  orthopncea 
have  occurred  in  a  subject  whose  voice  is  hoarse,  with  difficult 
inspiration,  and  constant  tightness  of  breathing  even  during 
sleep.  The  urgency  of  the  case  will  be  proportionally 
greater  as  the  returns  of  orthopncea  are  more  frequent,  and 
respiration  is  more  disordered  after  them.  No  one,  affected  to 
this  degree,  has  yet  been  observed  to  escape ;  and  laryngo- 
tomy affords  a  prospect  of  cure  the  less  encouraging  as  it  is 
longer  delayed.  Tne  apparent  mildness  of  the  disease  in  a 
person  who  can  rise  and  take  his  food,  mi^ht  be  productive,  to 
an  unexperienced  Practitioner,  of  a  fatal  illusion. 

When  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  has  been  prevented 
by  Jaryngotomy,  remedies  calculated  to  remove  the  infiltration 
of  the  glottis,  or  its  causes,  must  be  sedulously  employed. 
They  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive  malady, 
but  are  too  well  known  to  require  specification. 

The  H1STOBIE8  about  to  ht  detailed  have  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  different 
varieties  of  the  disease,  and  the  identity  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  which  it  invariably  displays.  Several  of  them 
hare  been  observed  and  recorded  by  other  Physicians ;  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  th^  statements  have  generally  been  pre* 
ferred  b^  our  author  to  his  own.  The  history  of  aortic  aneurism, 
simolating  oedema  of  the  glottis,  with  which  the  memoir  closes, 
is  well  caknlated  to  show  the  obscurity  in  which  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  may  ocieasionBlIy  be  involved,  and  to  inculcate 
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the  necessity  of  great  yigilaoce  aod  circamspection  in  dedding 
upon  it. 

First  Case. — (Edema  of  the  Glottii,  superoening^  without  ap* 
parent  cause^  during  convalescenceffrom  Putrid  BilioHs  Fever, 
—A  tailor,  aged  twenty-five,  of  bilio-sanguineous  temperameDt, 
was  seized  on  the  17th  of  November,  1805,  when  recently  but 
•  perfectly  convalescent  from  putrid  fever,  with  dry  infireqaent 
cough,  hoarseness,  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the  larynx. 

18th. — Left  his  bed;  bauds  constantly  directed  to  the 
region  of  the  larynx;  voice  hoarse  and  low* 

19th. —  At  times  extreme  dyspnoea;  inspiration  then  sono- 
roas  and  almost  intercepted ;  expiration  free;  eyes  prominent; 
and  the  patient  expressed  dread  of  suffocation.  The  voice^ 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  was  extinct.  Two  hours  after- 
wards the  dyspnoea  recurred.  The  night  was  resdess ;  the 
patient  starting  up,  from  suffocation,  and  being  obliged  to 
pass  whole  hours  in  the  erect  posture* 

flOth. — Appeared,  at  intervals,  nearly  well ;  appetite  unim- 
paired ;  no  fever ;  but  progressive  aggravation  of  the  dysp- 
noea. Pulse  soft  and  regular  during  toe  remission ;  conceih 
trated,  frequent,  and  at  times  intermitting  in  the  paroxysm. 
Might  again  restless;  and  the  patient  occasionally  muchdis* 
tressed  by  the  sense  of  impending  suffocation. 

21st.—  He  got  up  and  bad  yet  some  appetite,  but  no  fever. 
Respiration  extremely  tight  and  sonorous ;  glaring  expedorar 
tion  from  the  pharynx ;  little  cough ;  inspiration  constantly 
difficult,  and  performed  with  a  loud  hoarse  noise ;  ezpinitioD 
unaffected;  paroxysms  more  infrequent,  but  severe.  Might 
more  calm. 

ftdd.-— Appetite  unchanged  ;  no  fever;  thorax  eveiy  where 
sonorous.  The  patient  obliged  to  sit  up  all  day,  dormg 
which  two  fits  of  suffocation  were-experienced,  and  one  very 
vicdent  at  night ;  yet  expiration  continued  easy.  The  patient, 
in  despair,  exclaimed,  at  times,  that  he  was  suffocated,  and 
called  for  a  knife.  He  then  became  more  calm,  and  died  at 
ten  o'clock.   The  body  long  preserved  its  warmth. 

Dissection^ —  Encepbalon  sound.  About  two  drams  of 
serum  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  The  orifice  of  the  larynx, 
examined  from  the  pharynx,  presented  the  following  lesions: 
epiglottis  thickened,  white,  oedematous  at  its  borders  ;  orifice 
of  the  glottis  contracted,  but  not  sufficiently  "to  obstruct  the 
admission  of  air;  its  borders  thickened,  oedematous,  and 
whituh ;  the  right  forming  a  loose  ridge  three  lines,  and  the 
left  one  line  higher  than  the  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  glottis; 
and  both,  and  particularly  the  right,  completely  closing,  wfaea 
bent  mward,  tne  rima  giottidis.  The  tamefaction  of  diese 
bordcra  arose  froQi  serum  contained  in  their  cellular  structarc; 
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and  which  escaped  with  difficoUy  on  mcision  of  them.  The 
ioterior  of  the  lary«x,  smeared  with  glairy  mucosy  wa?  here 
and  tbcfe  r^eof d»  wh^e  the  borders  of  th6  glottis  were  auite 
pale;  die  chordae  vocalas  csdefnatous ;  aod  roe  sinuses  of  the 
larynx  almost  qblitierated ;  but  no  other  vestige  of  disease  in 
^  <>fgaQ.  The  m^ipbcane  of ^ the  trachea  was- soiixld  ;  the 
luDfs  somewhat  gorged,  yet  soft/  crepitous,  and  unadherent. 
The  heart  contained  Uack  blood  witnoot  coagula  or  polypu^ 
concretion;  The  abdominal  organs  wqr,e  natural;,  and  the 
descending  colon  enclosed  spme  formed  fceces.  The  muscles 
exhibited  a  rather  deep  colour. 

Sicond  Cute. — CEdma  of  the  Ghttist^nfaneousfy  arising 
in  a  subject  fnwioudy  hetUthy.  By  Dr.  Merat. — A  gsoom, 
aged  fiftjT&ve^  l^efiUby,  and  of  flond  countenance,  was  sod^ 
deoiy  seize^^  on  the  morning  of  the  112th  of  July,  1808,  wi^ 

Cio  in  the  throat,  .and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  ^  Breathing 
oame  .burri^  and  sonorous.  Otherwise,  there  was  no 
compl^U  The  pain  of  the  throat  was  relieved  by  a  pectoral 
iofMsioii ;  but  aft^  a  week  the  haUtual  dyspncea  was  aggra- 
vated, aod.^here  were  oqcasional  paroxysqis  of  suffocation, 
particularly  the  oight.  During  these  lie  was  obliged  to 
nae  and  walk  fibout.  After  a  few  minutes  they  subsided,  and 
he  could  again  sleep. 

Upon  admission  into  la  Ckaritt  on  the  £Oth,  all  the  func- 
tions, fciiiMration  ej;cepted,  were  natural.  Pressure  9n  |he 
'srynz  produced  pain;  and  a  tremor  was  communicated, tp 
the  l^u^d.  lj3spiration  was  difficult  and  sonorous,  particularly 
during  sleep:  expiraticp  natural.  The  patient  frequently 
expelled  the  air  abruptW  from  his  lunga^  as  tho^h  wit^a  viefr 
of  cleanpg  the  larynx  from  iiome.  foreign  body ;  and  a  sound 
easuedlike  that,  which  is. heard  when  the  passages  are  ob- 
structed bv  rnucu^.   PuW  regular  .but  strong:  appetite  im- 

Cired.  The  voice  w^  hoarse  a^d  weak,  as  it  naa  fregwntly 
en  in  heaUh  after  in^dinate  drinking,  or  exposure  to  wet. 
Up  to  the  9^^t  OQ  change.  Respiration  con^monly  very 
aoQorous  during  night,  ^eches  wrere  twice  applied  to  the 
^os,  and  anodynes  ^mjbaisfcered.  Paroxysms  came  on  at 
evening  or  night.  On. the  morning  after,  the  pulse  was  fre^ 
foent,  uneven,  sometimes  intenpittent ;  inspiration  more  diffi- 
cult and  sonorous. 

JFrom  Ausost  1st  tQ  84th,  four  s^laptsms  were  succe^ively 
applied  to  uie  middle,  sides,  and  base  of  the  larynx.  The 
two  first  excited  tumefaction,  and  redness  of  the  cellular 
membrane  and  skin;  and,  althoneh  no  oedema  existed  in  the 
extremities,  the  inflamed  parts  became  so  decidedly  Ipoded 
with  serunoi  as  to  pit  on  pr^ure.  The  third  apd  fourth  simi- 
pisms  produced  muc^  less  oedematous  swelling.  The:appli- 
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cation  of  each  contiiraed  for  five  ham,  mm  followed  by  • 
diminution  of  all  the  symptoms.  On  the  24tb  the  voice  re- 
mained hoarse ;  but  there  had  been  no  paroxysm  of  sufioca- 
tion  for  several  days.  An  astringent  gargle  and  purgattvei 
ivere  prescribed :  and  on  September  Ifith  the  patient  was 
dismissed,  completely  free  from  {lain  of  the  larynx -and  dysp- 
noea. Yet  the  hoarseness  continued;  and  the  idspiratioD 
vras  wheezing,  though  not  unduly  accelerated. 

Thied  Case.— (Edema  of  the  Glottis,  determined  by  an 
Abscea  in  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Larynx,  consequent  on 
Malignant  Putrid  Fever. — A  young  man,  aged  eighteen,  of 


covered  from  malignant  fever,  was  seized,  on  the  %9d  of  Jaly, 
with  an  uneasy  and  prickling  sensation  in  the  liurynx,  hoarse- 
ness, and  diflScult  inspiration,  and  infrequent  coagh.  Expi- 
ration continued  free.    A  papular  eruption,  which  had  pre- 
'Viously  existed  on  the  back  and  breast,  nearly  disappeared. 
When  admitted,  on  the  28th,  into  la  Chants,  the  man  wss 
much  enfeebled,  and  his  voice  hoarse -and  weak.   Paia  in 
the  larynx  severe;  inspiration  difficult  and  sonorous;  coagk 
strong  and  frequent,  with  soreness  in  the  chest,  wbidi,  bow- 
ever,  sounded  well  on  percussion.   Frequent  efibrts  were 
made  to  expel,  by  deep  expiration,  some  obstructing  substance 
from  the  larynx ;  and  by  diese  a  quantity  of  mucus,  tenactous, 
glairy,  transparent^  and  sometimes  yellowish  or  wbitisb,  wis 
expectorated.   There  vras,  moreover^  a  copious  discharge  of 
yefy  fluid  and  transparent  saliva.    Th^  appetite  was  keen ; 
deglutition  difficult  and  painful;  but  without  aiiv  morbid 
appearance  of  the  vdum  palati  or  pharynx.  99^,  Laryngeal 
and   other  symptoms  unchanged.     Marked  emaciation. 
'Tongue,  appetite,  excretions,  and  all  the  various  functions, 
natural.   Pulse  weak,  small,  not  accelerated,  but  at  times  in- 
termittent.  Patient  not  confined  to  bed.   90tb,  Had  slept  a 
little ;  pain  of  the  larynx,  cough,  and  dyspnoea  diminished. 
'  Appetite  continues.   91st,  Sleep  less  tranquil;  expeetontioa 
'  more  copious ;  one  stool ;  puke  more  slow  and  developed. 
August  1st,  Extreme  agitation  dnrtng  the.  night;  sleepiess- 
"fiess^;  suffocation  urgent;  insphration  more  sonorous;  cough 
'  and  pain  in  the  chest  and  larynx  aggravated.  Progression 
difficult  from  loss  of  strength ;  pulse  small  Md  more  fhsqaeot, 
'  but  excretions  good.    In  the  afternoon,  in  consequenee  of  sd 
*  immoderate  meal,  the  bowels  became  painfnl,  and' the  pmnof 
the  larynx  worse.    Many  eflbrts  were  made  to  expecterate 
bV  cough  a  puriform  fluid;  '  There  was  less  copious  diacAarge 
of  saliva,  and  more  sleep  during  ihe  night ;  but  iMpiration 
'  continued  to  be  performed  as  heretofore  ^fb  a  bMne  sound 
~  audiUe  to  a  considerable  distance,   fid,  ThedyspiKBa  worse. 
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and  inspinitioD  more  aoiiorous  than  eter,  notwithstaa^MV  ^ 
decreaae  of  the  laryngeal  pain.  Emaciation  sensibly  greater ; 
skin  warm ;  pulse  frecjuent.  The  patient  was  up  the  wholc; 
day ;  spoke  with  facility  though  faintly ;  enjoyed  his  food ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  dysphagia,  could  swallow  a  whole 
cheriy  without  mastication..  Th^  ej^e  and  countenance  were 
clear;  and  the  eruption  of  the  skm  completely  dried. 
aight  the  patient  went  to  bed  uneasy ;  and  was  obliged  from 
increased  dyspncea  to  sit  up.  The  soui^d  of  his  inspiratioA 
was  heard  through  the.  whole  ward.  About  ten  o'clock  be 
was  seized  with  suffocation,  and  at  times  suffered  so  much  at 
to  subdue  his  reason^  and  impel  him  to  acts  of  extravagance 
and  despair.  He  coold  yet  aiticulate.  After  a  while  he  grew 
more  calra^  and  died  without  a  struggle  about  eleven  o'dock, 
(ittriiig  a  moment  of  apparent  relief. 

DM3ectto».— Enoephalon  sound.  A  little  serum .  in  the 
lateral  ventridesi  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  pharynx 
and  CMophegus  were  healthy.  *  On  examining  the  larynx  Crom^ 
behind  anteriorly^  the  right  border  of  the  glottis  was  found 
tbickeoed,  elongated,  distended  with  serum,  and  capable  o^ 
abamt  closing  the  rima  when  pressed  inward.  The  lateral 
ligaments  were  very  soft  and  lax ;  the  right  one  slightly  osde- 
OMioiiSi  as  was  also  the  left  border  of  the  glottis.  The  mem* 
braaeof  the  laryav  displayed  neither  ulceration,^  redness,  nor 
any  orifice  ^oiiamunicating  with  the  substance  of  its  parietes. 
Its  aianses  we^e  strongly  marked,  although  the  chordae  vocales 
were  slightly  thickened  and  oedematous.  The  passage  of 
air  was  yet  quite  unobstructed,  and  could  only  be  excTaded 
by  inversion  of  the  border  of  the  glottis  over  the  rima.  In 
die  substance  of  the  posterior  paries  of  the  larynx,  between  its 
membrane  and  that  of  the  pharynx,  was  an  abscess  extending 
loagitudinaUy  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  aryjtfenoia 
cartilages  b^w  the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  crii- 
coid,  and  transversely  from  one  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid, 
to  the  other.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  and  superior  border 
of  the  cricoid  were  immersed  in  pus.  The  hase  of  tjbie  former 
aid  left  superior  portion  of.  the  latter  were  partly  destroyed* 
The  femnant  of  these  cartilages  was  white,  anid  ne9i'ly  natural^ 
The  pus  of  tihe  abscess  was  white  and  thick.  The  interior  of 
the  trachea  and  lungs  sound.  The  heart  contmned  fluid 
blood.  Tlie  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  nnd  other  oj^ans^  were 
healthy.  The  intestinal  canal  contained  much  ga^  Hba 
small  intestine  exhibited  in  numerous  places  portions,  about 
the  size  of  a  nml,  somewhal  thicker  than  the  surrounding  gut. 
These  portions  were  produced  by  an  unnatural  firmness  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  in  some  of  them, 
was  slightly  excoriated,  granular,  and  of  a  red  violet  colour  $ 
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but,  mxsifben,  covered  by  its  itioeoii»  epiderais.  Bdoiv  tUs 
Iniinipiirei^t  epklermis  the  niieiBbraQe  appeared^  co?emd  I9 
nttttieron«  bodies,  equalliDg  in  Qixe  tfie  fourth  pirt<^ 

a*  millet-seed,  irery  clo^,  aod  more  minute  in  proporiioD  to 
their  distance  fraim  the  telitre  of  the  thickened  patch.  The 
membrane  of  the  ccecal  extremity  of  the  ileum  presented  tbii 
state  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and,  in  some  plaoes,  saiall 
excavations,  resembling  .cicactrices  of  smalUpox,  bat  not 
^  hfge**  In  the  ccecum  were  found  some  healthy  feces,  and 
a  whole  chien^y.  The  m^braoe  of  the  hrge  intestine  wu 
completely  natural; 

FbvKTH  €Asa;— CEdemo  of  the  Glottis,  from  Akcm 
in  the  Paiietes  of  the  LftryM/ by  Dr.  Laennec.  —A  stu- 
dent in  medicine,  of  strong  constitution^  biliousan^insoni 
temperament ;  tall,  with  blacK  hair,  and  powerful  voice,  hsd, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  pains,  in  the  bladder,  eoii- 
Btantly  enjoyed  -  good  health  till  his  eighteenth  year.  In 
January  ISOjl,  was  attacked,  after  excessive  fiitigue,  with 
violent  ha^moptjsis,  succeetled  by  malignant  putrid  fevsr,  of 
twenty-five  days'  continuance;  during  which  he.;COQghed 
frequently,  and  complained,  at  times,  of  pain  in  the  thmat 
Of  the  latter  he  had  sustained  some  attacks  previottsfy  ta  Ike 
invasion  of  the  fever.  Convalescence  advanced  rapidly;  and, 
ia  a  few  days,  the  patient  was  again  abroad  with  piMoe 


cold,  voice  grew  unusually  hoarse  aod  feeble.  ResmiatioQ 
became,  at  times,  embarrassed  and  ieven  aonortes,  wkn  sliglit 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  larynx.  Three  days  jaftarwards,  s 
paroxysm  of  suffocation  occurred ;  during  which,  inspirstios 
ftloae  Was  very  difficult.  It  re-appeared,  at  intervals,  the  foi- 
lowrng  dajs.  On  its  decline  the  oatient  felt  much  relieved; 
but^ts  voice  was  nekrly  extinct.  He  exerted  'himself  gready 
in  Speaking;  and  was  in  vain  recommended  to  observe 
silet)ce.  A  bRster,  applied  to  the  throat,  was  productive  of 
much  'relief.  It  was  replaced  by  another  on  the  foUo^iog 
day.  Yet  ^e  symptoms  continued.  The  patient  ate  well ; 
but  expei^:enced,  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  food  by 
^e  top  of  the  larynx,  an  urgent  sense  df  suTOoation.  Aboi^ 
the  sixtli-day  from  the  invasion  of  the  first  paroxysm,  M  the 
symptoms  Vere  aggravated,  inspiration  bec«ne  haMtxially 
cnffi^ult  'and  ^ddrous;  the  Voice  more  hoarse  and.  low. 
Bearing  the  next  night  he  sn^tafned  two  di^adfal  attacks  of 

.  P  These  excftTations  and  bicsctnces  mshibit  a  xetora  to  healthy 
ooadition  of  the  intestinal  mucots  men&braae  ;  which  is  almost  in* 
ysfiably  ulcecated  ip  roaUgnaat  putrid  fevers,  especially  when  con- 
^decable  dlaiTh<ea  exists ;  or  abdomioal  tension,  with  or  without 
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9Qffi>catlon.  M.  Laennec  -and  Bedani  finitMi  him,  at  mm 
o*cIoclr,  in  Use  conditioil  just  dcacriiied ;  and  ivitoeMed  two 
attacks  of  siifFoeatioti,  which  were  icn  sensibly  felt  thao  the 
preceding^  on  accoiMt  of -fke  great  oppressioa  ezperienCbd  ki 
the  interval.  Antispasmodics  proetired  a  traasteai  respite. 
Bnt  abont  sht  6*c]ock  the  pulse  sank  and  iotermiuedi  and 
safibcatton  seemed  impending.  H<tiiC8  tradisetpomy  was  pro* 
posed,  and  immediately  determined  on. 

The  incision  having  been  ^made  in  the  ordinary  situation, 
the  patieiit  eicclaimed  with  a  suffocative  voice  diat  the  orifice 
was  not  snfficiently  large.  Henoe  the  Surgeon  decided  on 
practising  laryngotomy.  With  this  view,  he  introduced  a 
grooved  director  through  the  opening  made  in.  the  tni«hea, 
beneath  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  eut  upon  it.  But,  evea 
after  this  the  suffocation  'contnHied  unabated.  The  rinstru- 
ment  was  now  introduced  into  the  larynx,  und  made  t6tra* 
verse  its  cavity.  BlOod,  mixed  with  frothy  mucus,  escaped. 
The  patient  yet  spoke  distiucdy  with  a  vary  low  voice.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  symptoms  allowed  no  thne:  for  reflection 
on  the  source  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  The  .patieot  died 
in  a  paroxysm  of  suflbcation  about  eight  siinntas  .after  the 
operation. 

^  Dissection  itsknty-four  kaun  after  deaths  The  body  con- 
diderably  emaciated ;  lowe*  extramities  livid  j  face  and  su* 
periof*  extremities'  pale.  'Cranium  not  exammed.  On  re* 
moving  the  larynx  and  traefaeti,  it  was  discoverad  that  the  in* 
cision  of  the  latter  had  actually  penetrated  into  its  cavity,  and 
was  about  two  lines  in  breadth ;  but  tihat  the  divisbn  of  the 
larynx  had  merely  interested  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and  the 
subjacent  mucous  membrane  had  been  incised  only  at  the 
base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  consequently  above  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction.  The  borders  of  the  glottis  were  cedematous; 
and  nearly  closed,  when  depressed,  the  orifice.  Each  of  them 
presented  several  irregular  elevations  more  considerable  an- 
teriorly and  posterior^.  All  the  cellular  structure,  exterior 
to  the  membratie  of  the  larytix,  was  also  filled  with  serum  ; 
and  the  membra^^  itself,  unusually  soft  and  thickened,  had 
evidently  shared  the  •same  affectioftw  Theiofiltration  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  sinuses  of  the  larynx,  and  on  the 
chordae  vocales.  In  the  centre  o^f  each  oi  the  last  thare  arose 
9  reddish  body,  of  the  volume  of  a-smaU  pea,  adherent  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  df  whidi  they  were  evidently  an  ex^ 
cresceuce.  In  their  structure  they  exbibhed  a  marked  degroe 
aerons  congestion*   Their  position  was  such,  that,  in  in- 

Siration,  they  obstructed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cavity  of 
t  larynx ;  whiles  in  expiration,  thejr  allowed,  by  "becoming 
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elevated,  a  free  passage  to  the  afar.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
hirynz  was  free,  although  somewhat  eontractkl  bj  the  tmae- 
fiiction  of  its  mucous  membrane.  The  posterior  paries  sIm 
displayed  towards  its  centre  considerable  tumefaction.  Oa 
incision  0f  this  tumor,  there  escaped  about  four  drachms  of  a 
yellow  viscid  pus.  The  cyst  containing  it  was  situated  be- 
tween the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  ascendiac 
portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  posterior  borders  of  the  thyroid.  None  of  these  cartilages, 
although  in  contact  with  the  pus,  exhibited  mj  momd 
change.  A  small  purulent  cyst  appeared  also  to  have  existed 
posteriorly  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  membrane  of 
the  pharynx.  The  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  broochiiB 
was  sound ;  as  were  the  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  cob* 

Erion  of  blood  in  their  posterior  portion.  The  heart  was 
Itby.  The  small  intestines  displayed,  in  some  parts,  an 
uniform  red  tinge  equally  perceptible  on  the  intemai  and  ex- 
ternal surfaces.  The  capillary  vessels  beneath  their  peri- 
toneal covering  were,  moreover,  somewhat  gorged.  Neither 
ulceration  nor  cicatrix  was  discoverable  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.  The  small  intestine  contained  in  the  reddened  por^ 
tions  a  mucous  blood-red  fluid.  The  remainder  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  abdominal  organs  were  natural.  The 
bladder,  empty  and  contracted,  exhibited  here  and  there  on 
the  mucous  membrane  some  blackish  red  spots,  in  which 
were  distinguished  capillery  vessels  gojra^  with  blood. 
Nether  uloer  nor  cicatrix  was  visible;  Tw  prostate  gbnd 
was  natural,  both  m  structure  and  volume*. 

*  In  this  case  is  exposed  aa  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  laiyngp- 
tomy,  till  now  unknown ;  and  which  was  obviously  insurmountable  tbe 
first  time  of  its  occurrence ;  since^  in  operating  according  to  the  usual 
mode,  its  existence  could  not  have  even  been  suspected.  The  canals, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  as  it  would  have  done 
if  the  parts  had  been  in  their  natural  state,  was  introdaced  between 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  mucous  membrane :  the  adhesion  of  which 
to  the  cartilage  had  been  rendered  lax  by  the  oedema.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  membrane,  yielding  with'  great  facility  before  the  in- 
strument, became  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  and  thus 
induced  the  operator  to  believe  that  the  cavity  had  been  opened.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  a  case  like  this,  laryngotoiny,  even  if  well 
performed,  would  have  been  productive  of  benefit.  The  opening 
made  in  the  trachea  might  have  sufficed  to  prevent  strangulation,  had 
not  the  powers  of  life  been  already  exhausted. 
.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  case  ought  not,  in  M.  Bayle's  opinloo, 
to  discourage  the  trial  of  laryngotomy  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances. .  When  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  it  may  probably  be  disd- 
paied  as  any  qther  oedema,  if,  from  its  posidon,  it  produce  not  death 
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Fifth  C  asb»  ~  (Edema  ofihe  Gloitii,  arising  from  Uktra^ 
tion  of  the  Larynx  in  a  phtnmcal  subject^  and  consequent  on 
fMtidiaM  initrmitteni  Peoer  ;  by  M.  Cayol. — A  maQ,  aged 
loity-fiTey  of  middle  stature,  possessing  all  the  exterior  oia* 
lacters  of  the  bilious  temperament,  aifd  who,  without  ever 
hanng  suffered  from  glandular  enlargement  or  hoemoptysis, 
and  otherwise  heakhj,  had  for  the  last  five  years  been  subject 
to  cough,  was  seized,  in  September  1806,  with  quotidiaa 
fever;  and  on  the  fifth  day  was  received  into  la  Charite*  Till 
the  middle  of  November  the  fever  preserved  the  same  type. 
The  fit  came  on  at  five  o'clock  every  morning.  From  the 
period  of  its  invasion  the  cough  became  more  frequent,  and 
was  accompanied  by  expectoration  of  limpid  mucus,  mixed 
with  strisB  and  minute  white  and  opaque  points.  The  -  voice 
grew  gradually  more  hoarse;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
patietirs  admission  into  the  hospital,  was  quite  lost  About 
the  same  time  a  pain  was  first  felt  about  the  sides  of  the 
tbyroid  cartilage,  principally  during  deglutition  or  the  act  of 
coughing,  which  was,  moreover^  attended  by  uneasiness  in.  the 
epigastnum.  Respiration  became  tight,  and  at  times,  during 
the  day,  even  difficult 

November  8th.  The  patient  first  experienced  a  paroxysm 
of  dyspnoea^  with  sense  of  suffocation.  After  a  few  dttyA  it 
recoired. —  17th.  -  No  rigor.  From  this  day  the  fever  no 
longer  preserved  its  type  or  regularity  of  accession.  —  IStfa^ 
Third  attack  of  dyspnoea.  On  attempting  to  rise  the  patient 
experienced  stapor  and  excessive  aifficultv  of  respiration* 
Insensibility  ensued,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes 
were  convulsed.— 20th.  Face  yellow,  dull,  and  swelled  in  the 
lower  part.'  Skin  universally  dry,  without  being  unduly 
warm.  Pulse  frequent,  small,  but  regular.  No  trace  of 
oedema  in  trunk  or  extremities.   Abdomen  slightly  tense^ 


before  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  constituting  it  can  be  accomplished ; 
or  if,  by  obstructing  respiration,  it  do  not  diminish  the  action  of  the 
circttlatiog  system,  and  consequently  that  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 
LaryngotoiTiy  might  evidently  remove  this  obstacle  to  recovery^  even 
in  a  case  where,  as  in  this,  the  cedema  of  the  glottis  was  bot  the  effect 
of  an  abscess  situated  in  the  parietes  of  the  larynx,  the  disease  may 
not  be  beyond  the  efforts  of  nature  and  art.  All  the  cases  resultin|; 
from  abscess  yet  recorded  concur  to  prove  that  the  collection  in- 
variably takes  place  in  the  posterior  paries  of  the  larynx,  either 
between  its  membrane  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  the  two  sides  of 
the  same  cartilsige..  in  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  perhaps  fatal 
from  its  nature;  but  in  the  former,  opening  the  collection  might 
possibly  save  the  patient,  particularly  if  the  cartilages  ykere  sounl, 
and  no  considerable  exfoliation  took  place.  It  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  open,  the  larynx  for  a  somewhat  longer  time. 
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withttiit  coDgetttOQ.  ^  {ospiralite  wa«  loQg^di^ciiIt,  and  «c- 
oompanied  by  a  hisaing.8ouo<l>  and  bcurnble  grimaoey  multing 
principallgr  from  depretsioo  of  tbe  avg}^  of  the  Ups,  and 
excesMve  dilafeatioo  of  tbe  aln  nasi )  buil  ^piratioi  co^Uoaed 
naturai.  The  breath  exhaled  a  ^iokly  aad  off^iv^  odour* 
Tbe  Toice  was  lost  irrevoeably.  A  aenseiratlier  of  ^s^ostrietion 
tfam  of  paki  waa  feh  io  the  laryDbc.  But,  during  the  act  of 
cpughio^  paiD  waa  experienced  both  ia  this  organ  and  in  the 
epigaatnum ;  yet  tbe  thorax  waa  free,  and  aoanded  well  oo 
percaaaioB*  The  appetite  waa  good,  although  the  tongue 
yellowiah  :  tbe  fecea  natural;  and  urine  firequent  and  copious. 
To  the  12th  of  December  the  symptoma  continued,  with  the 
additiooi  aoon  afterwards,  of  diarrhoea.  Tbenoefordi«aiacia- 
tion.  and  debility  rapidly  advanced.  During  sleep,  respiralioa 
waa  partioolarly  disordered.  In  each  inspiration  a  hoarse 
guttural  noise  was  heard,  and  the  thorax  mutih  elevated ;  and 
several  times  the  dread  of  suffocation  was  expresssed.  The 
cough  invariably  frequent.  About  the  close  of  NovembeTi 
some  yellow  opaque  pointa,  of  the  aiae  of  a  lentil,  had  first 
been  seen  in  the  expectoration.  Many  white  atrisa,  ia  a 
transparent,  colourleas,  and  ropy  fluid,  were  also  perceptible. 

Abottt  nine  o'clodc  in  tbe^moming  of'  the  1tl2th  of  Deoem- 
ber,  the  patient  lay  in  a  aupine  posture ;  the^  head  bent  back* 
ward,  and  eyes  fixed,,  hut  .objeetleaa  ^  the  teeth  grinding  at 
intervals;  and  pulae  very  amall.  •  Yet  lb6  pupila  wete  hot 
little  dilated ;  and  the  ^paltent  apparent^  retwied  hia  intel- 
leotaid  facultiea.   He  died  in  one  boar  auer. 

DimctioH  tweray  Awrs  4^er  death*  —  The  body  was  ex- 
trenacly  emaciated,  wtthont  tbeislightest  oedema*  The  orifice 
of  the  glottis  was  not  mnch  contracted  ;  but  ks  borders  were 
filled  with  a  limpid  serum,  which  increased  their  thickness  at 
leaat  fourfold.  On  bringing  them  together  by  alight  preaaore 
between  the  fingers,  the  rima  glottidis  was  completely  oh- 
etructed.  The  serum  oozed  from  them  with  difficulty,  oa 
incision,  and  was  apparently  contained  in  a  chxae  celhilar 
structure.  Tbe  epiglottis  was  remarkable  only  from  its  ex- 
traordinary volume.  In  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  at  the 
posterior  part  of  ^ach  sinus,  was  observed  a  deep  ulceration, 
with  a  bottom  of  a  blackilsh  colour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  dead  bone*  That  of  tbe  left  side  mi^ht  contain  a  small 
pea ;  and  bad  destroyed  .a  portion .  of  the  superior  ehordii 
vocalis,  nearly  the  whole  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and 
jmrt  of  tbe  articular  surface  of  the  cricoid.  The*  ulcer  of  the 
right  side  took  the  same  direction;  but  was  not  larger  than  a 
lentil.  It  bad  only  just  corroded  the  superior  chorda  vocalis, 
and  the  cricoarytenoid  articulation.  On  .  neither  of  the 
ulcers  waa  there  any  appearance  of  pus.    The  lungs  adheted 
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strongly  to  the  dbs^'and  jet. more  solo  the mediadtinu^ ; 
and  were  blackiab,  dense,  and  heavy.  On  indaion  in  different 
directioQSy  their  whole  substance  was  found  filled-  with  len- 
ticular tuberdesy  most  of  which  had  suppurated,  and  formed 
amall  cysts ;  the  least,  capable  of  containm^  a  lenul.;  and  the 
largest,  one  or  two  peas.  These  tubercles,  in  different  states, 
were  very  closely  set,  and  only  separated  by  points,  some  of 
which  of  a  bluish  black  colour  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the 
cpm  pressed  pulmonary  substance;  and  the  others  of  a  deeper 
black,  probaoly  by  a  structure  described  under  the  name  of 
melanosis,  by  Dr.  Laennec.  These  points  were  larger  as  they 
approached  ^he  inferior  part  of  the  lunas,  where  consequently 
the  tubercles  were  less  numerous*  ]^o.  sound  portion  wan 
visible  in  either  hing.  The  liver  was  of  a  blackish  colour; 
but  its  structure  appeared  to  be  healthy^  as  was  that  of  the 
gall-bladder,  stomach,  spleen,  and  pancreas.  The  mucous 
meuobrane  of  the  large  intestine  exhibited  two  large  ulcera- 
tions. The  one  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  with  elevated 
and  uneven  borderS|  and  its  bottom  smeared  with  a  blackish 
pus,  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  csecum :  the  other,  much 
more  deep  and  extensive  than  the  preceding,  the  transverse 
colon,  it  hac)  completely  destroyed  the  mucous  membrane ; 
but  its  margin  was  not  elevated.  The  small  intestine  was 
much  contracted,  and  somewhat  reddened  externally.  The 
brain  and  cerebellum  presented  nothing  remarkable.  There 
were  about  five  drachms  of  serum  in  eadi  lateral  ventride. 

Sixth  Casb.  —  Aneurim  of  the  Aorta  simulatitsg  (Edema 
Hf  the  Glottis;  by  M.  Cayol.  — A  cart-wright,  aged  forty- 
eighty  of  tall  stature  and  bealthy  complexion,  with  strongly- 
marked  muscles,  pale  face,  and  dark.brown  beard,  and  hair, 
was  received  into  la  Charite^  November  ^9,  18>08.  He  had 
then,  according  to  bis  own  report,  been  ill  six  months,  from 
suppressed  perspiration.  He  coughed  and  expectorated  much 
ropy  and  glairy  fluid.  His  voice  was  hoarse;  respiration  ' 
tight  and  sonorous.  On  each  inspiration  was  heard  a  sort  of 
hissing,  or  rather  peculiar  sound,  which,  if  somewhat  more 
acote,  might  have  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  inflat- 
ing; stroi^iy  the  reed  of  a  hautboy.  Expiration  was  not 
affected.'  1'here  was  frequently  slight  pain  in  the  larynx. 
The  slightest  exercise  aggravated  the  dyspncea,  withoutj^  how- 
ever, inducing  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  pulse  was  regu- 
lar in  the  left  arm,  but  imperceptible  in  the  right.  This  was. 
considered  as  a  natural  peculiarity  by  the  patient.  The  (}i- 
gesiive  functions  were  undisturbed ;  the  bulk  little  diminished ; 
the  flesh  firm,  and  free  from  oedematous  swelling.  Six  weeks 
previously  to  the  man's  admission  a  seton  had  been  inserted 
in  ths  nucha,  and  seemed  to  have  son^ewhat  relieved  tlie 
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^dyspncea  and  hoarseness.  In  December  it  was  wididrawiL 
Aperients  and  anodynes  only  were  prescribed. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  cough  and  expectoratioa 
were  evidently  relieved,  as  well  as  ihe  respiration.  The 
patient  walked  in  the  hospital  court  during  the  day,  withoot 
greatly  aggravating  his  dyspnoea,  and  ate  voraciously;  yet 
emaciation  sloifi'ly  advanced.  There  was  no  increased  beat; 
but  constriction,  and  sometimes  slight  pain  in  the  larynx,  was 
constantly  felt.  Jan.  20th.  Slight  pain  in  the  throat,  with 
redness  about  the  velum  palati  and  larynx.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, the  patient  confessed  that  be  had  heretofore  repeatedly 
contracted  syphilis.  Hence  a  mercurial  gargle  was  prescribed, 
but  without  ejSect. — 26th.  Shortly  after  dining  as  usaal,  tjie 
patient  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  orthopnoea;  and  could 
.only  respire  while  sitting,  bene  forward,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended to  the  aide  of  the  bed.  In  this  state  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  each  inspiration  was  much  louder  than  commoo; 
the  countenance  of  a  red  colour,  bordering  pn  violet;  pulse 
hard,  slow,  and  unequal.  At  nine  in  the  evenmg  a  large 
blister  was  laid  upon  the  throat.  About  midnight  the  respira- 
tion was  relieved ;  and,  on  the  morning  visit,  tbe  man  was 
found  in  his  ordinary  state,  recliping  upon  his  right  side,  and 
respiring  without  much  difficulty,  but  constantly  with  the 
same  hissing  sound  on  every  inspiration.  Towards  ni^ht 
another  and  much  more  violent  attack  of  orthopnosa,  which 
had  not  subsided  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  The  violet bne 
of  the  countenance  and  extreme  smallness  of  the  pulse,  an- 
nounced impendiug  death.  Three  srains  of  tartrite  of  anti- 
mony were  administered,  and  a  fresh  blister  was  applied  on  the 
throat,  the  part  having  been  previously  irritated  by  amfflonia. 
No  vomiting  ensued  ;  but  there  were  several  scanty  dischar]ge9 
from  the  bowels.  The  patient  died  in  an  hour  after  the  io- 
gestion  of  the  emetic. 

Dissection  twenty  hours  after  deaths  —  The  larynx,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  was  found  in  the  natural  state; 
as  were  also  the  pharynx  and  fauces.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
trachea  was  compressed  and  flattened  from  before  posteriorly, 
by  an  aneurismal  tumor,  larger  than  the  adult  fist,  and  of  a 
rounded  figure.  This  tumor  was  formed  by  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  aorta,  from  about  an  inch  above  its  origin,  to 
tbe  point  of  its  entrance  between  the  pleuras^.  The  develope- 
ment  of  the  artery  had  principally  taken  place  in  its  posterior 
paries,  so  that  the  tumor^  although  voluminous,  came  in 
contact  neither  with  the  ribs  nor  sternum,  biit  bore  upon  tbe 
vertebral  column,  and  compressed  the  trachea,  to  which  it 
adhered  intimately  in  a  portion  of  its  surface,  about  the  size 
of  a  panny»piece.   The  cavity  of  tbe  sac  contained  mudi 
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bloody  partly  coagaUted.  Its  parieteg  were  strengthened, 
by  a  layer  of  fibrine,  in  some  places  more  than  an  inch  thick ; 
but  very  thin  and  almost  worn  away  aboot  the  centre  df  the 
posterior  paries,  at  the  point  of  adhesion  of  the  sac  to  the 
trachea.  In  this  part  all  toe  coats  of  the  artery  were  destroyed ; 
even  the  surface  of  the  trachea  corroded ;  and  several  of  its 
cartilaginous  rings  denuded,  and,  as  it  were,  dissected,  were 
seen  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  Thus 
the  mucous  membrane  was  the  only  hurirr  which  prevented 
the  irruption  of  the  blood  into  the  trachea ;  aadthis  accident, 
had  not  death  intervened,  must  have  speedily  occwKed ;  for 
the  membrane  already  presented  a  dark  red  circumscffihtd 
spot,  which  appeared  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  eschar*. 
1  he  rest  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac,  after  separation  of 
the  fibrine,  exhibited  the  same  aspect  as  the  interior  of  a 
sound  aorta.  The  internal  membrane  was  every  where  natural : 
yet  a  small  and  thin  ossification,  abo«t  the  size  of  the  little, 
finger-nail,  was  observed  at  the  point  where  the  sac  suddenly 
contracted  to  form  the  continuation  of  the  aorta.  Five  or  six 
nearly  similar  patches  of  ossification  were  dispersed  here  and 
there  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aorta.  The  vessel  had  throughout  a  caliber  larger  than 
natural.  The  arteria  inominata,  left  carotid,  and  subclavian, 
arose  from  the  very  centre  of  the  aneurismal  sac^  The  trunk 
of  the  inominata  had  nearly  disappeared  ;  so  that,  on  a  first 
view,  the  right  carotid  ana  subclavian  seemed  to  afise  sepa- 
rately, at  the  distance  of  more  than  an  inch  from  «ach  other. 
The  right  subclavian  took,  at  its  origin,  an  oblique  direction 
in  the  substance  of  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  nearly  in  ;tbe  same 
manner  as  the  ureter  traverses  the  membranes  oi  the  bladder. 
By  this  peculiar  disposition,  the  passage  of  the  blood  i^to  the 
right  suDclavian  must  have  been  more  or  less  completely  in* 
tercepted  when  the  sac  was  distended.*  The  arterv,  dissected 
vrith  care,  in  its  passage  to  the  arm,  displayed  neitner  aetisible 
contraction,  nor  any  other  morbid  /change^ 

The  heart,  and  principal  arteries  c4  the  trunk  and  ^ex* 
tremities  were  natural.  The  lungs  soft,  inelastic,  but  other* 
w]«e  healthy.  The  left  bronchia,  principally  compressed  by 
the  aneurismal  tumor,  wad  gorged  to  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tions, with  thick,  ropy,  frothy  mjicus.   The  interior  of  the 

*  This  disposition  satisfactorily  explains  the  absence  of  pulsation 
in  the  radial  a^-tery  of  the  right  arm.    *^  But  how,''  asks  M.  Bayle, 

was  the  unimpaired  nutrition  of  the  limb  in  this  case  supported  r 
The  answer,  we  think,  is  obvious.  Does  not  the  same  phenomenon 
arise  in  several  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  nerves,  without  any  sign  of 
defective  nutrition  ?  May  not  pressure  be  applied  by  the  tourniquet 
on  an  artery,  so  as  to  suppress  its  pulsation,  without  obstructing  tiie 
cuxrcnt  of  its  contained  blood  ? —  Editor. 
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right  bronchia  was  but  slightly  smeared  with  it.  All  tbe 
abdominal  viscera  were  in  a  sound  state.  The  omentum  ami 
all  ihk  reflections  of  peritoneum  contained  a  quantity  of 
healthy  fat.  The  muscles  were  still  stroi^ly  marked  and  red  ; 
the  flesh  every  where  firm,  and  without  any  trace  of  oede- 
matOQs  swelling. 

6UBOSRY. 

III.  —  Removal  qfthefiret  Metacarpal  J3one.  The  im- 
portance of  using  every  precaution  to  prevent  unnecessary 
motilation  in  tbe  various  surgical  operations  upon  the  A^fuf, 
particularly  in  persons  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on 
manual  labour,  requires,  we  would  hope,  to  be  pointed  out  to 
"very  few  Surgeons  of  this  country;  distinguisoedi  as  they  in 
general  are,  for  reflection  aud  humanity.  Yet  it  niay  be  well 
occasionally  to  obtrude  such  truths  on  their  notice  and  recol- 
lection; lest,  in  the  anxiety  and  alarm  attendant  on  wounds 
and  accidents,  tliey  may  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
when  the  mischief  which  they  are  calculated  to  obviate  is  no 
longer  penarable.  With  this  view  we  shall  transcribe  a  case  of 
successfoi  precaution  of  this  kind,  lately  cotnmunicated  by  the 
Prench  Surgeon,  M,  Ropx,  to  one  of  the  Paris  JoiA^als.* 

A  yonng  tailor  was  admitted  into  la  Charitc,  ApxiH  6,  1818. 
The  first  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand,  attacked  by 
osteo>sarooma«  formed  a  large  tumor,  covered  by  a  reddish, 
thin,  and  ulcerated  :  skin.  The  disease  was  of  three  years' 
standing ;  but,  till  within  the  last  six  months,  had  been  coo*' 
fified  to  simple  enlargement  of  the  bone.  Since  then  all 
mobility  of  the  thumb  was  lost.  Amputation  was  evidently 
the  only  resource ;  but  objected  to  by  the  man,  as  tbe  loss  of 
the  thumb  would  involve  that  of  his  trade.  Hence,  as  the 
disease  was  confined  to  th^  first  metacarpal  bone,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  that  only,  and  to  remedy,  by  mechani- 
cal means,  the  defect  of  the  organ  consequent  on  tbe  inevitable 
division  of  its  exteosor  tendons. 

On  the  ]€th  of  April  the  operation  was  performed.  Hie 
bone,  extremely  fragile,  broke  into  several  pieces;  .but  was 
readily  extracted  by  the  forceps ;  and  care  taken,  by  touch- 
ing the  articular  surfaces  of  the  trapezium  and  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  that  no  portion  was  left  behind.  The  woond 
vras  filled  with  rolls  of  charpie,  supported  by  compress  and 
bandage.  The  cicatrization,  though  tardy,  was  uninterrupted. 
And  the  success  of  the  operation  surpassed  the  hopes  which 
had  been  formed  of  it;  for  the  thumb  retained  a  power  of 
flexion  and  extension  sufficient  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the 
man's  calling:  and  it  was  very  . little  shorter  than  that  of  tbe 
other  hand. 


*  Nouvcau  Journal  de  M^ecine,  Octobie,  1818. 
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IV.  Fracture  of  the  Femur  by  muscular  contraction.— Ai- 
though  cases  of  this  description  are  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occorrencey  we  ne^er  recollect  having  met  with  any  correct 
detail  of  the  appearances  presented  on  dissection  of  the  frac- 
tured limb  in  these  injuries.  Hence  the  ensuing  statement 
by  Dr.  Rostan*  will,  we  imagine,  be  read  with  interest. 

In  August,  18I7»  a  woman,  aged  fifty,  who  from  infancy, 
had  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  suffered  for  several  years 
with  cancer  of  the  breast,  received  such  injuries  from  repeated 
falls  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  as  confinied  her  during  six 
weeks  to  her  room  at  la  Saipetri^re.  Her  complaints  in- 
creasing, she,  in  September,  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary 
of  that  establishment.  On  this  occasion  she  walked  unsup- 
ported a  distance  of  3  or  400  paces.  In  the  night  she  expe- 
rienced several  violent  fits  of  epilepsy,  but  without  fallfng. 
The  day  after  she  complained  generally  of  the  cancer  and 
fits.  Palliatives  were  aaministered ;  and  at  night  the  epilepsy 
recorred  with  extreme  violence:  yet  the  woman  was  so  well 
secured  that  she  did  not  fall  from  the  bed.  On  the  next 
morning,  however,  she  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  right 
thigh.  The  lioab  when  uncovered  was  found  much  disfigured; 
Curved  anteriorly  and  externally  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  articolation  slightly  bent.  Coniaridenible  tumefaction 
rendered  the  limb  the  more  voluminous,  as  it  was-  much 
shortened.  The  right  knee  was  four  inches  above  that 
of  the  opposite  side ;  the  point  of  the  ibot  directed  outward ; 
and  the  heel  below  the  inner  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
This  disposition  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  fracture, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  its  ordinary  causes.  Professor 
Lalleroenty  having  informed  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  judged  that  the  epileptic  seizures  would  frustrate  the 
objects  ot  any  apparatus,  and  merely  applied  a  common  band- 
age.  llie  convulsions,  in  fact,  soon  returned  with  increased 
violence  and  frequency  ;  and  all  confinement  of  the  limb  be- 
came impracticable.  Symptomatic  fever  supervened,  with 
oedema  at  first  restricted  to  the  fractured  limb,  but  shortly 
becoming  general,  severe  and  continual  pains  and  marasmus. 
The  woman  died  on  the  22d  of  January,  1818. 

Dissection. — The  right  thigh  was  shortened  nearly  five 
inches;  the  knee  turned  outward;  and  the  heel  below  the 
calf.  The  fragments  of  the  bone  were  still  moveable.  Ofi 
the  removal  of  the  oBdeniatous  integuments  and  superficial 
muscles,  the  triceps  adductor  cruris  exhibited  a  remarkable 
coosistence.    It  was  filled  with  a  cartilaginons  subitance. 


*  Nouveau  Journal  de  Midecine.   Fevricr,  1818. 
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which  became  more  compact  en  approaching  the  fragmenti 
of  the  bone.  The  superior  fragment  was  placed  in  from  of, 
and  externally  to,  the  inferior.  Both  were  enclosed  in  a  real 
capsule  of  fibro  cartilaginous  stracture.  On  opening  this  the 
fractured  extremities  appeared  rugose,  and  wholly  deprived  of 
their  external  table.  The  right  mammary  gland  wa«  it- 
stroyed  by  cancer.  The  bones  broke  with  great  fecility. 
I4oth  ing  particular  was  observed  in  the  oth.er  organs. 


to 


PART  V. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Monday,  the  «lh  of  March,  was  held  the  Anniversary  of  the 
London  Medical  Society,  in  Bolt  Court,  when  aa  excellent  Oration 
was  delivered,  to  .a  numerous  assembly,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  the 
subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  more  particularly  in  reference 
the  cflFects,  mode  of  operating,  and  symptoms  of  poisons. 

In  our  next  Number  we  purpose  lo  give  an  abstract  of  this  Oration ; 
m  the  mean-time  we  have  to  annouqice  the  following  as  the  list  of 
Officers  elected  for  the  present  year : — 

President. — Dr.  Clntterbuck. 

Vice-Presidents.— Dr.  Haighton,  Dr.  Uwins,  Mr.  T.  Whatdey, 
and  Mr.  Norris.  . 
Treasurer. — Mr.  Andree, 
lAbrarian.—'Dr.  Hancoct 
Secretaries.—DT.  Uwins  and  Mr.  H.  Blegborouidh. 
lUgistrar.  —  Mr.  T.  Barilett. 
Dr.  Merriraan  to  deliver  the  Annual  Oration,  1820. 

PTROLA  UUllfiLLATA.  4 

Our  Readers  will  probably  recollect  that  in  the  fifdi  volume  of  tiic 
Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Dr.  Somerville  published  an  ac- 
count  of  the  diuretic  eflFects  of  the  American  plant,  pyrola  ttmbellata, 
and  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  bad  been  found  from  its  use  in 
di-opsy,  even  when  elatcrium,  digitalis,  and  cremor  tartari  had  been 
tried  without  effect.  This  plant  has  an  advantage  over  diaital»  and 
cremor  tartan,  in  that  it  has  not  the  narcotic  effects  of  the  former,  nor 
toe  gnpmg  quality  of  the  latter:  a  strong  infusion,  or  a  decoction  of 

JU  to  Oij,  warm  waier  infused  for  some  time,  and  then  boiled  to 
strain  a  pint,  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  has  a  remarkable  efectin 
increasing  not  only  the  urine,  but  also  the  appetite.  Unfortunately 
tue  Practitioners  of  this  country  have  been  prevented  fiom  using  it  on 
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account  of  its  extreme  scarcity,  as  Dr.  Somerville  was  only  able  to 
find  a  single  plant  in  the  nurseries  about  London  ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  inform  the  Profession  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  has  been  just  im« 
ported,  and  may  be  procured  in  London,  so  that  they  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  try  its  effects. 

its  virtues  are  known  to  the  Indians  of  North  America :  on  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  plant  being  shown  to  an  Indian,  he  knew  it.  and 
said,^  good  medicine/'  and  sent  his  son  into  the  woods,  who  returned 
immediately  with  a  handful.  It  is  called  in  the  Chippawa  language, 
fVeesuccabuck;  or  Weettesebuk-Nebesh,  meaning  medicine  leaves. 

RoTAL  Soci£TT. — *  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  took  place  on  Nov.  30,  when  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  elected: — 

PrtsideHt.—  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.C.B.,  &c* 

Secretaries,     W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.  and  1  aylor  Combe,  Esq* 

Treasurer.  — Samuel  Lysons,  Esq. 

There  remained  of  the  old  Council^  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Banks,  Bart«; 
W.  T.  Brande,  Esq. ;  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  Taylor  Combe,  Esq. ; 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart ;  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart. ;  S.  Lysons,  Esq. ;  George, 
Earl  of  Morton ;  John  Pond,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D, ;  T. 
Young,  M.D. 

There  xoere  elected  into  the  CouncU^  J.  P.  Auriol,  Esq. ;  R.  Bingley, 
Esq.;  Sir  T.  G.  CuUam,  Bart.;  John,  Earl  of  Darnley;  S.  Davis, 
Esq. ;  Sylvester,  Lord  Glenbervie ;  Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon, 
K.C.B. ;  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Knight;  Rev.  R.  Nares ;  Sir  G.  T.  Staun- 
ton, Bart, 

Jan,  14.  —  A  paper,  by  Sir  E.  Home,  was  read,  on  the  Corpora 
Lutca.  The  texture  of  the  ovarium  before  puberty  is  loose  and  open, 
and  contains  globular  cells.  After  puberty,  the  corpora  lutea  are 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  ovarium.  In  the  cow,  they  form  a  mass 
of  convolutions,  which  Sir  £.  compared  to  those  of  the  brain.  ,  The 
ova  are  (brmed  in  the  corpora  lutea ;  and,  according  to  our  author, 
exist  previously  to,  and  independently  of,  sexual  intercourse;  and 
when  the  ova  are  formed,  the  corpora  lutea  are  destroyed  by  absorp- 
tioD,  whether  the  contained  ova  are  impregnated  or  not.  Sir  £• 
thinks  that  impregnation  is  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ova,  and 
thai  the  corpus  luteum  is  burst  by  extravasated  blood,  its  cavity,  after 
the  escape  of  the  ovum,  being  found  distended  with  blood  in  a  coagu* 
lated  state.  When  impregnation  does  not  take  place,  the  ovum 
remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  corpus  luteum.  Hence  the  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  ovum  is  impregnated  in  the  ovarium  itself. 

Beautiful  drawings,  iilustmtive  of  these  points,  accompanied  tho 
paper,  founded  chiefly  on  the  observations  of  Mr>  Bauer,  who  assisted 
Sir  Everardin  the  present  inquiry. 

Feb.  12.  A  paper  was  read,  communicated  by  Dr.  Leach,  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Say  of  Philadelphia,  containing  a  scientific  description 
of  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Ocy  thoe  discovered  on  the  American 
coasts. 

Academy  op  Sciences,  Paris. — At  the  sitting  of  5th  of  October 
lasi,  was  read  by  M.  Thenard  a  Series  of  observations  on  tlie  Oxy- 
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genued  Acids  and  Oxidks^  which,  the  author  obseiyed,  cmhraotkb 
so  singular  Ibat  tbejr  will  excite  some  turprisfi.  Thej.are  a8folb«:— 
L  Theioxygeniaed  nitric -and  muriadc  acids  4tt9olve.the  hydnte 
of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury  without  cfierveseence;  but  if  an.excoi 
of  alkali  be  afterwards  poured  into  the  solution,  a  considerable  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen  en*(ue8,  and  thie  oxide  of  mercury,  which  at  first 
rehappears  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  quickLy  reduced. 
.  IL  When  this  hydrate  is  brought  in  contact  with,  the  ^oxyffSiM 
Qitrate  or  muriate  of  potash,  it  is  reduced  with  eqmal  facility.  It 
passes  from  yellow  to.  gray,  giring  oiF  at  the  same  tima  much  oxygent 

III.  Oxide  of  gold,  obtained  from  the  muriate  by  means  of 
barytes,  and  containing  such  a  small  portion  of  the  base  as  gate  it  a 
greenish  hue,  being  put,  while  in  a  gelatinous  state,  into  oxygentsed 
muriatic  acid,  a  strong  effervescence  instantly  followed,  occasioned  by 
a  disengagement  of  oxygen.  The  oxide  assumed  a  purple  tint,  and 
was,  soon  after,  completely  reduced. 

IV.  Oxygenized  sulphuric,  nitric  and  phosphoric-  4ieids,  like 
the  oxygenizc^i  muriatic  acid,  cause  the  oxide  of  gold  to  assume  at 
first  a  purple  hue ;  but  instead  of  assuming  afterwards  the  appearance 
of  gold  that  has  been  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  it  becomes  dark 
brown.  These  experiments  have  a  tendency  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  purple  oxide  of  this  metal. 

•  v.  If  oxygenized  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  oxide  of  silver,  a 
strong- effervescence  ensues,  occasioned,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  by 
a  liberation  of  oxygen.  One  portion  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved.  The 
other  is  first  reduced,  and  afterwards  is  dissolved,  if  a  sufficiency  of 
acid  be  present.  If  potash  be  gradually  added  to  the  solution  when 
completed,  a  fresh  effervescence  follows,  and  a  dark  violet^oloured 
precipitate  is  thrown  down  (such,  at  least,  is  always  the  colour  of  the 
first  deposit),  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and,  to  all  appearance^ 
a  protoxide  of  silver,  similar  to  what  was  observed  by  an  EngKsh  che- 
mist while  examining  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oxide  of  silver. 

•  VL  Oxygenized  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  likewise  xedoce 
partially  the  oxide  of  silver,  with  a  strong  effervescence. 

VII.  Having  already  noticed  that  the  oxide  of  silver  and  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  by  their  mutual  action,  produce  water,  disen- 
gaging oxygen  gas  and  chloride  of  silver,  I  now  remark  that  this 
chloride  is  of  a  violet  colour;  but  violet  chloride,  however  obtained, 
always  leaves  a  metallic, residue  when  treated  with  ammonia.  Thb 
phnnomeaon  was  observed  by  M.  Gay-Loissac,  respecting  white 
chloride  tunied  to  violet  by  the  action  of  light.  From  this  it  follows, 
that  when  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  is  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  a 
small  portion  of  the  liberated  oxygen  i^umished  by  the  oxide  itself; 
therefore,  to  determine  by  the  process  pointed  out  in  my  last  paper, 
by  means  of  this  oxide,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  muriatic  acid,  we 
must  take  into  the  account  the  oxygen  furnished  by  the  oxide;  in 
order,  to  which  «  second  experiment  must  be  made,  in  which  the 

*  See  M.  Theoard  s  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  fpr  Ja- 
nuary; also  his  paper  on  the  acids  and  oxides  in  the  present  Num- 
ber, p.  109. 
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ckkride  of  nam,  produced  and  nuxed  Krith  oxidp  of  tiliwr,  «i«9t  be 
coUeeted.  Thit  mixture  beiBg  tmfed  witb  ammonia  give^^  a 
raadnnm,  the  portion  of  the  metal  that  bad  been  reduced;  the  quam 
tity  of  which  iiiformB  u&  respecting  the  ^uaoti^  of  oxygen  we  are  in 
quest  t>f. — With  respect  to  the  chioride  afstiver,  it  probably  cprre* 
spends  with  protoside  q£  silver. 

•  VUT*  When  a  tube  containing  oaide  of  silver  is  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  oocygenised  nitrate  of  potash,  a  violent  efiermoence  ensues ; 
tbe  oxide  is  reduced,  ^  silver  is  precipitated,  all  the  oxygen  of  the 
otygenised  nitrate  is  liberated  along  wtth  that  of  the  oxide;  and  the 
solution,  containing  merely  comnson  nitrate  of  potash,  remains  neutral, 
if  it  was  in  that  stale  at  &rst. 

•  iX,  Oxide  of  silver  produces  the  same  efiects  on  oxygeniaed 
i9uriate  of  potash  as  on  the  oxygeniaed  nitrate. 

X.  When  silver  in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  put  into  oxygentxed 
nitrate  or  muriate  of  potash,  all  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  instantly 
liberated*  The  silver  is  not  affected,  and  the  salt  remains  neutral  as 
before*  The  action  is  much  less  lively  when  the  silver  is  in  a  less 
divided  state ;  and  the  action  is  always  less  violent  with  the  muriate 
than  with  tbe  nitrate. 

XI.  Iron,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  lead  and  platinuita,  possess,  like 
silver,  the  property  of  separating  the  oxygen  of  the  oxygenized  nitrate 
and  muriate  of  potash.  Iron  and  zinc  are  oxidized,  while  oxygen  is 
involverl ;  tbe  others  are  not  sensibly  oxidized. — They  were  all  used 
in  the  state  of  filings. 

The  action  of  ^old  and  of  tin  %vas  likewise  tried.  They  produced 
no  sensible  action  on  the  neutral  solutions ;  or,  at  most,  only  a  few 
bubbles  were  liberated,  Bod  these  at  intervals. 

XII.  The  peroxide  of  manganese  ainl  that  of  lead  are  also  capable 
of  decomposing  the  oxygenized  nitrate  and  muriate  of  potash.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  these  oxides  is  required  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  solution.  The  efl^rvesoence  is  brisk.  I  believe  that 
the  peroxide  of  manganese  undergoes  no  alteration*  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  peroxide  lead  may  be  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxi- 
dation. 

XIII.  Though  nitric  acid,  as  is  known,  has  no  action  on  the  pe- 
roxide of  manganese  and  of  lead,  the  oxygenized  nitric  acid  dissolves 
both  of  them  with  facility,  accompanied  by  a  great  disengagement  of 
oxygen  gas*  Potash  produces  in  the  manganese  solution  a  black 
flocky  precipitate ;  and  in  that  of  lead,  a  bnck-coloured  precipitate. 
The  latter  is  less  oxidized  than  peroxide  of  lead ;  for,  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitrate  of  lead  and  a  flea*cOloured  residuum.  On 
adding  the  potash  there  is  instantly  a  strong  efftrvescence. 

XIV.  The  oxygenized  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  fluates,  exhibit 
with  the  oxide  of  silver,  with  silver,  and  probably  with  other  bodies, 
the  eame  phasnomena  as  the  oxygenized  nitrate  and  munatoof  pot* 
ash :  and  the  greater* number  of  the  osygenised  alkaUne  saka  pos* 
sesaea  the  same  properties  as  the  oxygenized  salts  of  potaib* .  The 
cause  of  die  phsenomena  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  resolve. 

VOL*  XI.—  NO.  64.  ?  Y 
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With  this  view,  let  ui  recollect  the  phaenomena  exhibited  hy  oxide 
of  stiver,  and  silver,  with  the  neutral  oxygenised  nitrate  of  potssh. 
Silver  in  fine  powder  rapidly  liberates  the  oxygen  of  this  salt.  It 
undergoes,  itsielf,  no  alteration  ;  white  the  oxygenised  nitrate  it  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  simple  nitrate. —  The  oxide  of  silver  liberttes 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxygenized  nitrate  still  more  rapidly  than  does  the 
silver ;  is  itself  decomposed,  reduced,  and  the  silver  entirely  predpi- 
tated :  and  in  the  liquid  only  common  neutral  nitrate  of  potash  is 
found.  In  these  decompositions  (he  chemical  action  is  evidently  nail. 
We  must  therefore  ascribe  them  to  a  physical  cause ;  but  they  depend 
neither  on  heat  nor  light.  It  follows  then,  that  probably  they  are 
owing  to  electricity.  I  will  endeavour 'to  ascertain  this  —  likewise 
whether  the  cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  be  produced  by  bring- 
ing into  contact  two  liquids,  or  even  two  gases ;  from  which,  perhaps, 
we  shall  derive  means  for  explaining  a  great  variety  of  phenomena. 


BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  carac^n  at  Bridewell,  the  election  of 
Apothecary  and  Superintendant  to  this  Hospital :  at  three  o'clock 
the  glasses  were  closed,  and  the  numbers  were,  for —  Dr.  Wright, 
«  47;  Mr.  Wansbrough,  39  ;  Mr.  Bridgeman,  SO;  Mr.  Propech,  IS. 


NOTICES  OF  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Gra/s  Lectures  on  Botany  have  just  commenced;  and  his 
Eicursions  for  Practical  Botany  will  begin  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continue  to  the  beginning  of  June. 

Dr.  Davis  will  commence  a  Course  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, at  his  House,  No.  29,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  on 
Monday,  the  l^h  of  April,  at  half-past  Ten  o'Clock  in  the  forenoon; 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  April,  at  Six  o'Clock  in  the  evening,  at 
Mr.  Taunton's  Theatre,  Hatton  Garden. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Aurist  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  will  com- 
mence his  Spring  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Pathology  of  the  Ear,  on  Thursday,  April  8th,  at  the  Roval 
Dispensary,  Carlisle  Street.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  C,  at  bis 
House,  No.  2,  Soho  Square. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  in.Svo.,  illustnted 
with  Five  Plates,  an  Inquiry,  illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tubeix:ulatcd 
Accretions  of  Serous  Membranes ;  and  the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and 
Tumors  in  different  Textures  of  the  Body.  By  John  Baron,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Gloucester. 

Dr.  Dickson,  of  Clifiton,  is  about  to  publish  "  Observations  on 
the  Prevailing  Epidemic  Fever,  and  on  the  Utility  of  Forming  Sepa- 
rate Receptacles  for  Patients  Labouring  under  the  Disease." 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
From  ihc2Xst  of  FEBRUARY  to  the  mkof  MARCH.  I8I9. 
KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 


Barometer. 
Max.  Mio. 
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n 

24 

25 
26 
27 
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12 
18 
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J7 
18 
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«2 
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4S 
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07 
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29 
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29 
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29 
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S4 
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61 
72 
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29 
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Therm. 
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11 
30 
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08 
03 
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29 
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88 
72 
71 
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86 
90 
85 
6S 
64 
82 
50 
07 
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29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
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29 


19 
36 
56 
69 
64 
71 
80 


45 
41 
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35 
37 
36 
36 
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Rain 
Gauge. 
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OS 
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66 
67 
62 
66 
83 
87 
73 
53 
54 
79 
13 
88 
43 


37 
38 
38 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
47 
46 
48 
48 
46 
4& 
47 
49 
42 
43 
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32 

30 

32 

34 

38 

39 

38 

38 

39 

40 

40 

39 

40 

39 

43 

37 

31 

36 

37 

34 


42 
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Winds. 


SE,NE.. 

NW.. 

WNW.. 

sw.. 

NW.. 
NW.  SW. 
SE. 
£. 


Weather. 


SE. 


06 
11 
04 


02 


02 

24 
13 
03 
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A  REGISTER  OF  DISEASES 
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Aboitiu  • 

Absceaeio  • 
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OburvatioM  on  Prtvailvig  DiaoHs. 


DISEASES. 


I 


DISBASBt. 


Phlogosis   

Phreoitis  

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 

Plearitis  

Pleurodjne   

Pneumonia   

Podagra  

Porrigo  larvalii  

/avota  

Prolapsus  

Psoriasis |[f«Ua^a 
Purpura  hitmorrkagia 

Rheuma  acutus  

■  -  chronicuf  •  •  • 

Rubeola   

Scabies  

Scarlatina  simplex*  •  •  • 
— —  maligna  •  • 
Scirrhus  


4 

a 

22 
12 
9 
20 
4 
1 
2 
2 
J 
2 
18 
52 
8 
113 
8 
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Scorbutus  

•S^rofula-«p»«p  

Spasmi**-*  • 

Strictura  •  

Strophulus  m/ertffic/tij 
— —  confertus '  •  • 

Sycosis  menti  •  *  

Syphilis  •  •  •  • 

Tabes  Meseiiterica  •  •  •  • 

Tussis  

Vaicciuia  •  

Varicella   

Variola  •  • . . 

Vermes  ••  

Vertigo  .*  •  • 


Total  of  Cases  - 
Total  of  Deaths 


15' 

61 

«l 
3 
9 

,ji 
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2' 
17. 

8 
30  6 
10' 
I5l 


1815- 
.,|48' 


•  Marbl  IftfantUes  I*  meint  to  cornprbe  those  Diaonlen  principally  mtiOa^  tnm 
titlon  or  Indigestion,  and  which  mty  be  too  trivial  to  enter  nhdcr  any  dlfUact  head;  M 
Blttosi,  inch  ComplatntB  ag  are  popalarly  termed  bUious,  bnt  cannot  be  accoratrfy  dnwl* 


Observations  on  Prerailing  Diseases. 


"  Ov  the  cases  of  purpura  haemorrh.  it  may  be  observed  that  one  terminated 
in  death,  after  an  illness  of  upwards  of  nine  months.  The  bleedings  wen 
chiefly  from  the  gums,  and  were  profuse.  Ic  was,  however,  believed  that 
bleeding  also  took  place  from  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  althpugh  no 
blood  was  vomited  or  seen  in  the  stools.  Itf  ay  pot  blood  in  its  passage  from 
the  stomach  through  the  intestines,  suffbring  all  those  alterations  which  other 
dead  animal  matter  undei^oes,  become  so  changed  in  its  fiscal  €amk  as  not 
to  evince  any  marks  by  which  its  original  state  may  jbe  manifested  f  The 
other  case  was. a. pauper  found  in  the  street  in  an  eiiuiusted  state:  be, 
though  aided  by  eveiy  nourishment  and  comfort,  died  within  eigfiteen  hoars. 
On  inspeaion  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  was  found  beset  with  seve- 
ral discoloured  spots ;  and  to  some  of  these  extravasated  blood  was  still 
adherent.  . 

Several  cases  of  fever  have  again .  occurred.  They  cannot  all  be  traced  to 
infection  by  coramunidition ;  but  analogy  leads  to  the  referring  of  them  all ' 
to  such  origin.  For  those  advance^  in  years  little  hopes  of  recovery  cao  be 
entertained :  such  aids  being  requii^ed,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  can 
seldom  be  obtained^  •  The  young  and  middle  aged  have  all  r^overed,  umler 
every  disadvUiltage  and  privation  of  their  miserable  state.  The  Reporter 
takes  the  liberty  to  rimark,  as,  perhaps,  a  useful  fiict,  that  be  has  obserre<i 
great  and  constant  advantages  by  keeping  such  patients,  afler  the  first  tvo 
or.  three  days,  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bed,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  sir : 
and  whilbt  in  bed,  by  keeping  them  in  a  sitting  posture.   Perhaps  when  the 
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sQfcbaiige  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  &c.  is  considered,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  measure  is  no^ways  silfficiAntly  attended  to.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  must  add,  that  the  concurrent  treatment  of  the  patient  is  the  clean- 
nog  the  bowels,  preserving  them  in  Tathor  an  open  state,  and  perseverance  in 
very  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  until  the  state  of  collapse  occurs." 

The  above  are  remarks  with  which  we  are  favoured  by  an  intelligent  Cor- 
respondent in  the  north-east  district  of  London.  As  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  general  fever  seems  to  be  much  upon  the  decline :  in  one  particular 
district,  viz.  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury  Lane,  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  wit- 
ness several  cases  of  scarlatina,  some  mild  and  others  malignant.  In  the 
bouse  of  a  medical  fnend,  two  instances  presented  themselves  of  disease 
apparently  the  result  of  the  same  contagion.  The  one  individual,  the  master 
of  the  fiunily,  had  the  disorder  with  so  little  of  malignity  in  its  character  as 
scarcely  to  prevent  him  from  partaking  of  a  single  meal.  The  second,  an 
apprentice,  was  seized  with  such  dreadful  force  that  life  became  extingabhed 
in  not  many  more  than  fifty  hours  from  the  attack.  He  was  playing  at  cards 
on  Wednesday  night,  and  was  a  corpse  on  Saturday  morning.  The  fauces 
and  pharynx  seemed  to  be  the  principal  points  of  the  disorder's  attack :  from 
first  to  last  there  was  not  that  degree  of  delirium  which  would  a  priori  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  severe  afiecttoo. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  cases  of,  and  remarks  upon,  the  treatment  of 
scarlatina  and  cynanche  maligna  from  any  of  our  Correspondents ;  the  most 
momentous  point,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  rationale  and  management  of 
these  maladies,  is  to  determine  as  to  the  time  and  quantum  of  depletion  and 
stimulation. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Excreting  Parts  of  the  Lachfymal 
Organs.  By  William  Mac  Kenzie,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  the  Medical  and  Chimrgical  Society  of  London,  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  Eye.  8vo. 

Aphorisms,  illustrating  Natural  and  Difficult  Cases  of  Labour; 
Uterine  Hemorrhage  ;  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis ;  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Students.  By  Andrew  Blake,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  of 
the  Sciences  connected  with  them.    No.  IL,  for  February,  1819. 

Observations  on  Contagion,  as  it  relates  to  the  Plague  and  other 
Epidemical  Diseases;  and  refers  to  the  Regulations  of  Quarantine. 
By  a  Physician.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  and 
Erythema;  with  an  Appendix  touching  the  probable  Nature  of  Puer- 
peral Fever.  By  George  Hume  Weatherhead,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  8vo. 
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its  Probable  Influence  on  their  Physical  and  Moral  Condition ;  with 
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Dbfenrations  on  some  Defects  on  the  Present  System.  By  Georga 
Man  Burrows,  M«IX,  F.US^,  &c.  8vq. 

.  A<)ditiQ|ial  £xperimeiits  on  the  Arteries  qf  Warm  Blood  Ammib; 
together  with  a  Brief  Examination  of  certain  Arguments  which  haw 
been  advanced  against  the  Doctrines  advanced  by  the  Author  of 
•*  Experimental  Inquiry,  ^cc."  By  Charles  Henry  Pany,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Internal  Use  of  the  Hydro-Cyanic  (Prussic) 
Acid  in  Pulmonary  Complaints,  &c.  jcc.  By  A.  B.  Granville^ 
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Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 
By  WiUiam  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  AnatOimy  and  Stti|[ery  to 
the  College,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilospit^  &c 
&C*    8vo.  Plates. 

Essay  on  the  Applicatioa  of  the  Organology  of  the  Brain  to  £;doca- 
tion.  Svo. 

Medical  Botany,  No.  IIL,  illustrated  with  Six  Coloured  En- 
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Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  roost  Prevalent  VarietifS 
of  inflammation  of  the  Eye  ;  with  Cases.  By  Thomas  Wbately, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  8vo. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communiattiont  bav^  been  received  ihU  month  from  Mr.  Fbnter,  Mr. 
Purnivall,  and  Mr.  Waasbrough. 

^evernl  "Books  have  been  received  for  all  qf  which  shedl  he  wftieed 

at  tpeedily  as  possible.  We  have  come  to  the  detemUnaiion  ^ aumvg  to 
give  shorter  and  more  concentrated  Analyses  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
so  that  four  or  five  volumes  may  be  reviewed  in  each  Number  ;  otherwise  we 
find  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  Works  whkh  are 
issued  from  the  Frets  worthy  notice.  We  of  course  bold  ounehn  a$  Ubarty 
occasionally  to  deviate  from  this  plan;  and  in  the  Number  immediately 
eeeding  the  present,  it  is  our  intention  to  collect  together  th^  t^veral  parks 
on  Fever  that  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  ghe  a  general  review  cf  the 
whole. 

Communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to 
Messn.  T.  and  G.  UNDERWOOD,  32,  IteH  Street. 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Abbrnbtuy  and  Mk.. 
,   Lawkencb,  on  the  Subject  of  Liji.    By.  James  Woo'h- 
HAM,  Medical  Surgeon,  LondoD. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  public  has  been  of  late  rnach- 
excited  by  tbe  discussion  which  has  taken  place  between  two 
of  the  most  eminent  Surgeons  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Abemethy  and  Mr^ 
Lawrence,  both  men  of  splendid  talents,  and  at  the  head  of 
theii'  profession.  As  the  subject  on  which  they  have  been* 
engaged  i^  in  itself  interesting,  and  as  ^erroneous  vJews.of  Jt 
may  lead  to  consequences  the  most  impditant,  it  is  my  inten^ 
tioQ  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  their  respective  opinions..  . 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  two  first  anatomical  lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1814,  maintained  that  life  (the 
principle  of  life)  is  something;  of  an  invisible  and  active 
nature,  superadded  to  organization;  that  mind  is  superadded-, 
to  life,  a$  life  is  to  structure ;  and  that  mind  and  matter  reci-> 
procally  operate  on  each  other  by  means  of  an  intervening, 
substance,  tbe  living  principle.  He  moreover  considered  as» 
natural  to  man,  the  belief,  that,  in  addition  to  his. bodily 
structorcj  he  possessed  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  and  independent 
mind. 

That  tbe  opinions  of  Mr.  Abemethy  are  congenial  to  inan,> 
there  cannot,  1  believe,  be  any  doubt ;  and  their  basis,  .1  con«>* 
ceive»  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  reason  and  truth.  The  phe- 
nomena expressed  by  the  term  life,  can  only  be  explained 
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satisfactorily  by  admittiog  what  is  termed  a  living  priociple ; 
neither  can  our  intellectual  faculties,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  operation  of  our  intellect,  except  we  allow  that 
mind  is  something  different  from  that  substance  we  call  braia: 
the  Na;,  the  Y^x^,  and  the  2o/mk  of  the  ancients,  therefore, 
must  be  recognised  upon  every  principle  of  a  sound  and  jast 
philosophy.  On  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  more  at  large. 

Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  introductory  lectures  to  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  followed  those  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  and  in  those  on  physiology,  zoology,  and  the  natural 
history  of  man,  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  Hvmg  principle,  and 
considers  man  as  wholly  material.  Life,"  he  says,  or  the 
assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  is  immediately  dependeuton 
organization.  Life  —  is  merely  the  active  state  of  the  animal 
structure.  It  includes  the  notion  of  sensation,  motion,  aod 
those  ordinary  attributes  of  living  beings,  which  are  obvioui 
to  common  observation.*'  This  definition  of  jife,  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  its  including  the  mental  faculty  of  sensation,  is  evi- 
dently incorrect :  for  life  may  exist  as  in  the  seed,  and  in  the 
egg,  and  in  cases  of  apparent  death,  though  not  any  actions 
are  going  on,  or  have  for  a  time  ceased.  Vitality,  I  would 
define  a  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  stimuli,  and  is 
occasioned,  I  conceive,  by  something  interwoven  with  the 
organization,  and  binding,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  whole 
together.  When  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  gone,  the  body, 
as  when  it  has  been  too  long  under  water  from  sabmersioa, 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  impression  of  stimnit,  its  or- 
ganization loses  its  firm  and  compact  texture,  and  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  elements  speedily  produces  a  state  of  pa- 
trefiaction.  The  same  takes  place  with  the  egg,  and  with  the 
seed.  The  former  will  not  produce  a  chick,  nor  will  the 
latter  germinate :  the  one  becomes  what  b  termed  addled,  the 
other  rots. 

Again :  To  call  life,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  property 
of  organization,  would  be  unmeaning — it  would  be  non- 
sense. The  primary  or  elementary  animal  structures  are 
endued  with  vital  properties;  their  combinations  cpmpose 
the  animal  organs;  in  which,  by  means  of  the  vital  properties 
of  the  component  elementary  structures,  tlie  animal  functions 
are  carried  on."  If  the  whole  be  made  up  of  parts,  and  those 
parts  possess  certain  properties,  then  the  properties  of  the 
whole  must  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  parts.  Therefore,  if 
the  primary  or  elementary  aninuil  structures  are  endued 
with  vital  properties,  and  those  structures  form  the  orsaai- 
zation,  life  mmt  be  a  property  of  organization.  Mr.  Law- 
rence continues:  "  The  same  kind  of  facts,  the  same  rea- 

•  '       *    '  •  1 
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looiDg,  the 'same  sort  of  eTideoce  altogether,  which  show 
digestion  to  be  the  fuQctioo  of  the  alimentary  canal,  motion 
of  the  muscles,  the  various  secretions  of  their  respective 
glands,  prove  that  sensation,  perception,  memory,  judgment^ 
reasoning,  thought,  in  a  word,  all  the  manifestations  called 
mental  or  intellectual  are  the  animal  functions  of  their  appro- 
priate organic  apparatus,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous 
system." — 

Shall  I  be  told  that  thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter; 
that  we  cannot  conceive  how  medullary  substance  can  per- 
ceive, remember,  judge,  reason  ?  I  acknowledge  that  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  how  the  parts  of  the  brain  accomplish  these 
purposes -T^as  we  are  bow  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how  the 
inascles  contract,  or  how  any  other  living  purpose  is  effected." 
That  sensation,  perception,  &c.  as  functions  of  the  brain,  rest 
iipon  the  same  sort  of  evidence,  and  the  same  kind  of  reasoiit 
iog  and  facts,  as  those  which  show  digestion  to  be  a  function 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  motion  of  the  muscles,  8cc.  few  but 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  French  physiologists,  will,  I  imagine, 
be  disposed  to  allow.  Between  the  secretion  of  the  fluid 
found  in  the  ventricles,  of  the  brain,  of  gastric  juice  by 
the  stomach,  or  any  other,  secretion,  there  may  be  some 
resemblance  of  function,  hqwever  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the 
mode  by  which  each  is  performed;  but  not  any  between  those 
and  perception,  memory,  8cc.  It  is  as  unphilosophical, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  perception,  meniorj^,  8cc.  are  mere 
motions  of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain  (for  the  function, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  that  organ  resolves  itself  into  this),  as  it 
Would  be  to  explain  chemical  phenomena,  by  asserting  that 
I  the  subjects  of  such  phenomena  were  endowed  with  thought 
and  fobtioo.  That  the  brain  is  necessary  for  the  faculties  or 
operations  of  the  mind,  there  cannot  be  a  question;  but  it 
does  not  from  thence  follow  that  a  function  or  motion  of  the 
brain  is  the  mind.  The  mind  is  oue  being,  which  perceives^ 
thinks,  wilb,  and  judges  through  the  medium  of  its  organ,  the 
brain :  bat  however  close  the  connexion, "  it  is  carefully  to  be 
remembered,''  as  Mr#  Rennell,  the  Christian  advocate,  has 
Well  observed  in  his  "  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  that  connexion 
is  not  identity."  If  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man," 
says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  require  an  immaterial  principle  super* 
added  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  concede  it  to  those  more 
rational  animals,  which  exhibit  manifestations  differing. from 
some  of  the  human  only  in  degree*  If  we  grant  it  to  these, 
^ve  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  in  succcst 
sion,  &c." 

With  the  author  before  mentioned  I  do  concede  it,  but 
think  with  him,  that  though  itnmateriat^  it  is  not  of  necessity 
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immortaly  and  that  those  facts  and  reasoning,  from  which  we 
infer  the  immortality  of  the  human  sonl,  fail  when  applied  to 
the  sentient  principle  of  the  brute  creation.  After  the  man* 
ner  of  the  celebrated  author  of the  Diversions  of  Purley/' 
Mr.  Lawrence  etymologizes  the  word  spirit,  and  attributes  the 
origin  of  what  he  terms  metaphysical  puzzles,  to  the  Latin 
spiritus  a  spiro.  The  answer  to  this  shall  be  in  the  words  of 
the  first  intellectual  philosopher  of  his  age  and  country. 
*^  This  figurative  language/'  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  *^  with 
respect  to  mind,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  convincing 

eroof  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materialitjr  is  agreeable  to  general 
elief,  and  that  the  opposite  hypothesis  has  originated  in  the 
blunder  of  confounding  what  is  very  minute  Ivith  what  i$ 
immaterial.  To  me  it  appears  to  lead  to  a  conclonon 
directly  opposite.  For  whence  this  disposition  to  attenuate 
and  subtilize  to  the  very  verge  of  existence,  the  atoms  or 
elements  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 
volition,  but  from  the  repugnance  of  materialism  to  oar 
natural  apprehensions?"  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  that  no  ana- 
tomical or  physiological  research  has  an^  connexion  or  inflo* 
ence  on  these  great  truths,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  If  Mr.  Lawrence 
means  such  researches  as  that  mind  is  a  function,  a  motion,  or 
action  of  the  brain,  as  the  secretion  of  bile  is  a  function  or 
action  of  the  liver,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  there 
i$  a  connexion,  and  that  they  have  and  must  have  a  very 
powerful  influence.  Will  nt>t  that  have  an  influence  on  the 
proof  or  belief  of  those  great  truths  which  at  once  annihilates 
them  I  Who  that  gives  credence  to  the  opinion,  that  the  soul 
or  mind  is  only  a  function  of  the  brain,  can  at  the  same  time 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  future  state  of 
reward  or  punishment  ? —  If  be  embrace  the  one,  be  roust  of 
necessity  relinquish  the  other ;  to  hold  the  two  is  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  said  that  truth  cannot  do  any  injury  ;  that  if 
doctrines  or  opinions  have  their  foundation  in  trutb>  their 
tendency  cannot  be  injurious :  but  this  furnishes  a  strong  and 
additional  argument  against  materialism ;  its  tendency  is 
^  injurious,  and  of  consequence  it  has  not  truth  for  its  founda- 
tion. If,  says  an  able  philosopher  of  the  last  century,  in  dis* 
cussing  with  a  friend  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  **  if  that 
mass  of' matter  which  we  call  the  brain,  may  be  that  sentient 
and  intelligent  being  we  call  the  mind,  then  that  mass  of  cor- 
poreal  substances  which  we  call  the  world,  may  be  God;  and 
It  must  be  no  philosophical  to  search  farther  than  itself  for  \i% 
cause.  You,  I  know,  are  far  from  being  sensible  of  this ;  but 
such  indeed  is  the  tendency  of  your  principles,  and  such  their 
atheistical  conclusion." 
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II. 

Essays  on  Medical  Improvement.    By  a  Physician. 
No.  I. 

It  is  a  desideratam  on  the  part  of  the  most  enlightened 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  that  it  should  become  an 
object  of  more  general  attention;  that  men  of  liberal  pursuits 
would  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  physical  science,  as  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
homan  frame.  The  result  would  be  generally  advantageous 
to  society,  and  very  particularly  so  to  the  profession.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  ground  upon  which  to  apprehend 
injurious  consequences  to  individual  interest.  We  do  not 
even  imagine  that  the  result  of  such  investigations  would,  in 
any  sensible  degree,  augment  the  number  of  medical  Prac- 
titioners. The  duties  of  one  profession,  if  rightly  attended 
to,  are  amply  sufficient  for  one  man ;  and  perhaps,  when 
viewed  abstractly,  the  practical  duties  of  ours  are  not  the 
most  seductive.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  extent  of  human 
life  is  sufficiently  long,  or  degree  of  talent  sufficiently  great,  to 
obtain  in  one  individual  the  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  that 
are  at  least  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  the  perfect  itttain* 
meat  of  any  science;  and  while  we  stop  short  of  perfection 
we  ought  not  to  sit  down  contented.  Yet,  should  it  be  other- 
wise, granting  that  the  result  of  general  attention  to  medical 
science  would  be  the  conversion  of  every  well  educated  man 
into  a  Physician  or  a  Surgeon,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
income  to  those  who  consider  the  art  as  no  more  than  a 
business,  by  which  to  obtain  wealth  —  he  must,  indeed,  be 
unworthy  the  name  of  philosopher ^  who  does  not  consider 
emolument  as  an  inferior  object.  If  there  are  any  who 
esteem  it  the  summum  honum  medicum,  the  sooner  such  are 
driven  to  other  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood  the  better. 

To  those  who  take  a  similar  view  of  the  subject,  an  at* 
tempt  to  point  out  certain  obstacles  to  the  object  desired, 
will  not  be  vain.  Of  these  it  may  be  said,  and  with  some 
trntfa,  that  a  few  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  profession  can 
exercise  no  control  over  them.  To  place  them  in  rather  a 
different  point  of  view  will  be  part  of  our  busii^ess  in  these 
essays.  There  are  others  which  depend  unouestionably  upoii 
OQTselves,  and  the  removal  of  which  is  strictly  our  own  anair« 
To  animadvert  upon  these  obstacles,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
improvement  of  medicine,  rather  than  the  mere  attainment  of 
the  object  above  pointed  out,  and  to  enumerate  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  their  removal,  will 
/urnbh  ample  employment  for  subsequent  lucubrations.  On 
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the  present  occasion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
general  remarks,  which  may  serve  as  an  introduction. 

Notwithstanding  man  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries, 
been  the  subject  of  disease,  and  the  victim  of  death,  it  is  but 
too  true  that  medicine  has  never  administered  to  his  necessi- 
ties, in  proportion  as  the  other  arts  have  done  in  their  several 
departments.  Setting  aside  the  plea,  that  the  evils  it  is  called 
upon  to  combat  are  invincible;  that  death,  at  least,  if  not 
disease,  must  inevitably  and  speedily  overtake  the  healthy  as 
well  98  the  infirm  ;  if  we  reject,  as  visionary,  the  supposition 
that  any  discoveries  we  might  make,  would  banish  disease 
from  among  us,  much  less  insure  any  long  protraction  of 
existence;  nay,  if  we  even  give  up  the  hope  of  ever  ascertain- 
ing the  immediate  principles  of  diseases,  (researches  after,  and 
reasonings  upon  which,  under  the  indefinable  term  praximaU 
cause,  have  done  such  injury  to  medical  improvement)  still 
must  we  confess  that,  .compared  with  other  arts,  medicine  has 
even  yet  made  but  small  progress  towards  maturity*.  This 
is  neither  idle  declamation,  nor  an  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
divine  art  of  alleviating  human  misery.  It  will  not  be  by 
flattering  ourselves  that  all  is  right,  or  by  attempting  to  dis- 
prove  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  that  any  good  can  be  done. 
If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  glaring  defects,  or  deny  their  exist- 
ence, when  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  we  prove  ourselves  to  be, 
at  least,  very  dangerous  depositaries  of  the  important  charge 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  a  pleasing  consideration,  however,  that  the  most  illus* 
trious  members,  and  especially  the  teachers  of  the  profession 
in  the  present  day,  are  those  who,  having  most  tnorougbl; 
reviewed  the  subject,  are  most  fully  aware  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  we  labour.  They  candidly  and  unre- 
servedly admit  them,  and  carefully  point  them  out.  They 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  good  cause  of  reforma* 
tion ;  and  though  their  success  has  been,  and  will  be  distin- 

5uished,  they  alone  cannot  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary, 
'his  will  never  be  done  until  the  profession  shall  rise  en  nume, 
and  by  a  reformation  as  general  as  the  abuses  of  which  ve 
are  about  to  complain,  divest  themselves  of  those  incum* 
brances  which  must  ever  impede  the  due  success  of  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries,  and  unhappily  give  too  much  cause  for 
the  obloquy  cast  upon  a  profession,  that,  of  all  others,  might 
and  ought  to  be  least  exposed  to.  it. 

To  do  something  towards  this,  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber. It  is  true,  that  on  the  one  hand  a  numerous  portion 
of  the  medical  community*  may  conceive  it  sufficient  to 


*  This  term  is  here  meant  to  include  the  educated,  the  approved, 
or  the  regular  profession  only,  as  well  as  all  other  term's  of  the  same 
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rsae  the  beaten  track,  and  to  do  as  others  do.  The^  may 
persuaded  that  they  have  neither  opportunity  nor  ability  to  ^ 
step  aside  fironf  the  great  road  of  professional  pursuit.  W e 
shall  prove  to  these  that  such  conduct  is  not  required  of  them ; 
and  triat  it  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  pursue  their  former 
path,  if  it  be  done  riehtly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  wilf,  after  all  our  laudable  endeavours  to  improve 
our  own  state  by  improving  that  of  the  res  medica,  exert  them- 
selves to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  and  imperfections  of 
mankind,  and  to  establish  their  fortune  and  their  reputation 
on  the  ruins  of  those  of  their  more  honourable  brethren.  It 
will  be  part  of  our  business  to  point  out,  that  on  this  score 
there  should  be  no  ground  for  apprehension ;  and  that  such 
men  will  bid  fair  to  be  exiled  from  among  us,  not  merely  by 
our  own  verdict,  but  by  that  of  society  at  large. 

The  task  to  which  we  would  urge  our  brethren,  though 
difficult,  18  by  no  means  desperate.  There  are  certain  aids 
we  may  ever  reckon  upon,  provided  we  are  inclined  to  call 
them  in.  The  sum  and  substance  of  what  we  propose  to 
contend  for  is,  in  a  vulgar  but  appropriate  phrase,  to  give 
medicine  foir  play;  to  divest  it  of  incumbrances  that  other 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  do  not  labour  under ;  to  take  especial 
care  that  we  do  not  ourselves  clog  the  wheels  of  progress,  so 
that  we  may  with  the  better  grace  and.  the  greater  effect 
attempt  the  removal  of  whatever  does.  This  being  accom- 
lished,  the  career  will  become  more  encouraging  and  more 
riiliant  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  and  the  result  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all,  and  particularly  so  to  us. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  signify  more  explicitly  that  our 
intention  is  to  lay  before  the  professional  world,  from  time  to 
time,  the  imperfections,  the  errors,  and  disadvantages  of  the 
present  state  of  medicine ;  and  to  submit  such  hints  for  their 
remedy  as,  we  trust,  will  neither  be  considered  visionary  nor 
presumptuous.  The  field  is  wide ;  and  for  greater  conveni« 
ence  and  liberty  of  discussion  we  enter  on  it  without  any  fixed 

«lan,  or  rather  without  any  arranged  concatenation  of  topics, 
l^e  apprehend  that  subjects  will  occasionally  present  them- 
selves, arising  out  of  future  occurrences,  that  may  call  for 
prompt  consideration,  so  as  thereby  to  render  the  suspension 
or  interruption  of  a  projected  method  expedient.  Our  aim 
will  be  to  raise  the  Profession  to  a  due  height  in  its  own  esti' 
mation,  and  consequently  in  that  of  the  world  ;  a  level  which 
we  are  too  sadly  persuaded  it  has  not  yet  attained.    For  the 


nature  which  we  may  occasionally  make  use  of.  Wc  shall  have  to 
handle  the  subject  of  gwacAcry  among  those  which  will  call  for  de- 
tailed investigation, 
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distinction,  employment^  and  consequent  wealth  of  ft  few  io- 
dividuals  cannot  be  credited  to  the  Profession  at  large. 
do  not  propose  to  accomplish  this  by  entering  into  the  mi* 
nutiae  of  local  events,  or  indulging  in  technical  gossip;  but 
by  keeping  the  more  dignified  course  of  philosophical  inves* 
ligation,  and  applying  it  to  practical  purposes. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  cui  bono  f  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  evils  it  is  supposed  we  mean  to  complain  of,  are  iii 
the  nature  of  things ;  that  medical  Practitioners  are  but  too 
sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  wlfich  they  labour;  aod 
that  enough  has  already  been  said,  and  even  written  upon  the 
subject.  We  have  admitted  that  there  are,  if  not  evils,  at 
least  obstacles  in  the  nature  of  things;  but  factitious  evils 
have  crept  into  the  Profession.  We  very  readily  allow  that 
all  Practitioners  feel  the  disadvantages  of  their  present  situa- 
tion, but  we  deny  that  all  are  aware  of  them.  The  last  objection 
is  more  specious.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subjects 
that  lie  before  us.  Nevertheless  we  humbly  hope  to  add  a 
little  to  the  former  mass,  as  well  as  to  place  some  things  that 
have  been  already,  and  perhaps  repeatedly  treated  of,  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  Un  many  topics  that  may  fall  within 
our  province,  we  have  been  so  fully  anticipated  as  to  render 
it  superfluous  to  do  more  than  refer.  The  great  argument, 
however,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  is,  that  much  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  has  evidently  been  done  in  vain.  Another 
trial,  therefore,  should  be  made,  and  we  enter  upon  it  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certab  matters 
which  ought  not  to  be  considered  altogether  indifferent. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  have  not  projected  any 
particular  plan.  But  in  order  to  enter  upon  details  with  more 
advantage,  it  is  our  intention  in  the  next  Essay  to  offer  a  few  j 
remarks  on  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
of  medical  improvement;  after  which  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  discuss  those  that  still  exist. 

IIL 

Case  of  Pneumonia.    By  W.  Furnivall,  Surgeon,  &c. 

I  WAS  requested  some  short  time  since  to  visit  a  person 
who  was  described  to  be  labouring  under  pain  in  the  side. 
On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  was  introduced  to  a  female,  about 
thirty-six,  who  said  she  had  been  seized  six  days  before  with 
8  jBiin  in  the  region  of  the  left  hypochondria,  which  was  at- 
'^h  ^reat  sickness,  and  for  which  an  emetic  and  saline 
vith  a  blister  to  the  part  affected,  were  prescribed : 
ed  but  little  relief,  and  upon  inquiry  she  corn- 
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plained  of  great  thirst,  increased  pain,  and  every  symptom  of 
approaching  active  inflammation ;  her  pulse  at  that  time  was 
beating  about  seventy-eight  in  a  minute.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  directly  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  another  blister 
applied  tp  the  scrobiculus  cordis  :  two  drams  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  were  prescribed,  to  be  taken  every  third  hour. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  greatly  relieved  ;  pain  not  quite 
gone ;  pulse  about  eighty-two ;  blood  not  in  the  least  buffed  or 
cupped.  On  Saturday  I  was  again  called,  in  consequence  of 
a  rapid  aggravation  oMhe  symptoms;  the  pain  was  so  violent 
as  to  cause  her  to  cry  out  every  four  or  five  minutes,  especially 
on  the  attack  of  a  slight  cough,  which  occasionally  distorbed 
ber;  pulse  very  full,  and  not  more  than  eighty  ;  thirst  very 
great;  skin  dry  and  hot;  bowels  very  open:  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  were  again  abstracted;  purgatives  as  before.  Sun- 
day morning,  ten  A.M.,  no  better;  pain  equally  great;  blood 
not  cupped  or  buffed :  the  lancet  was  again  used,  and  the 
blood  allowed  to  flow  till  nearly  thirty  ounces  were  evaciiated^ 
when  she  complained  of  giddiness  in  the  head,  and  great  dis-> 
position  to  faint.  Five  P.M.,  rather  better;  the  pain  quite 
gone  for  about  two  hours,  but  now  felt  again  sligntly  in  the 
region  of  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondria;  pulse 
ninety-si^,  and  full.  Twelve  P.M.,  the  sympioms  much  in- 
creased; the  blood  drawn  in  the  morning  very  much  cupped 
and  buffed :  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  again  taken,  the  purga- 
tives continued.  Monday,  ten  A.M.,  had  two  hours  sleep, 
and  free  from  pain  immediately  after  the  bleeding ;  but  pam 
now  rapidly  returuing,  thirst  very  great,  furred  tongue,  with  a 
burning  heat  through  the  whole  region  of  the  stomach,  great 
sickness  and  inclination  to  vomit ;  pulse  upwards  of  100,  and 
still  full :  twelve  ounces  of  blood  immediately  taken,  which 
caused  her  to  faint.  Five  A.M.,  rather  better,  but  the  pain 
not  yet  gone,  and  pulse  full,  still  above  100;  the  purgative 
acting  very  freely  on  the  bowels ;  cold  water  the  only  drink 
desired.  Eleven  P.M.,  symptoms  again  so  much  increased 
as  to  require  further  abstraction  of  blood,  which  was  done  to 
about  ten  ounces,  when  she  again  fainted.  Tuesday  very 
much  relieved,  passed  the  night  without  pain,  but  complained 
of  slight  headach  :  the  aperient  continued,  and  saline  draughts, 
with  xij  tit  of  tinct.  digitalis  every  four  hours.  Wednesday 
the  pulse  again  became  full,  and  the  general  febrile  symptoms 
much  increased ;  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  again  taken  ia 
three  cups ;  after  which,  the  pain  complained  of  ceased ;  the 
blood  at  this  time  was  not  buffed  in  the  first  cup  filled,  rather 
so  ^i.tbe  second,  and  not  at  all  in  the  third.  Thursday  very 
mi^ch  better,  tt^e  tongue  moist  and  clearer^  with  gentle  pei- 
voi*l  XI.  —  NO.  65.  3  A 
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spiratioD  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bod  j ;  bowels  very  lax ; 
the  medidnes  as  usual.  Friday,  complains  of  verj  dreadful 
pain  in  the  head,  sickness ;  pulse  ninety-eight,  rather  full ;  and 
creat  aversion  to  light;  pupil  of  the  eye  a  little  contracted; 
the  head  shaved,  and  the  cold  evaporating  lotion  constantly 
applied :  the  medicines  contmued.  Saturday  (this  day),  much 
relieved ;  lotion,  &c.  continued,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Nine  P.M.,  much  better,  and  every  appearance  of 
doing  well ;  the  menses  having  appeared,  and  caused  great 
reduction  in  the  pulse,  as  well  as  an  aHeviation  of  every  dan- 
gerous symptom.  The  peculiarities  in  this  case  of  the  pulse 
not  being  quick,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  inflammation  (the  blood  being  neither,  cupped 
oor  buffed)  in  the  earlier  stages,  with  the  great  evacuations  of 
blood  every  rooming  and  evening,  procuring  but  momentaiy 
relief,  may  be  worthy  of  remark ;  and  it  might  be  right  to 
suppose,  that  had  a  copious  venesection,  on  the  following 
morning  after  Wednesday,  the  first  time  of  bleeding,  wbea 
the  symptoms  were  relieved,  been  employed,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  skilful  Physician,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  ' 
observes,  that  he  always  repeats  bleeding  for  the  very  reason 
that  others  often  do  not  (the  patient  being  better) ;  this  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  blood  would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
cure  much  expedited. 


Ca§e  ef  ScarltUina.   By  T.  W.  Wansborough,  of 
Fulham. 


Eliza  Cornish,  aged  15,  was  in  perfect  health  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  dd  of  December,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  4th  was  attacked  with  rigor,  vertigo,  and  nausea,  at- 
tended with  vomiting:  she  threw  up  some  bile.  At  one  o'clock 
I  saw  her;  pulse  lQ6;  vertigo  still  continues;  considerable 
pain  in  the  head,  principally  over  the  eyes ;  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva tinged ;  great  prostration  of  strength ;  soreness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  difficult  deglutition;  tonsils  swollen; 
mouth  parched  and  clammy;  teeth  feel  furred;  tongue 
covered  with  thick  brown  crust;  excessive  thirst;  bowek 
relaxed ;  temperature  much  increased,  with  dyspnoea. 

R  Pulv.  Jalapee,  3SS. 

Hydr.  Sub.  gr.  vj. — Ft  pulv. 
Statim,  ex  quovis  vdiiculo  crasso^  sumend. 

Six  o'clock* — The  powder  was  retained  on  the  stomach  ten 
jninutes,  when  it  was  retusoed  with  violent  retching :  syop- 
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torn  described  in  the  morning  still  existing.  Since  my  visit 
slight  wanderings  have  supervened,  not  amounting  to  deli- 
rium; coma;  pulse  160,  hard  and  full. 

£  sectiohe  venas  basilicas  sanguinis  uncias  sedecim  mitte. 

The  pain  in  the  head  and  vertigo  were  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  bleeding  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  my  patient  sank 
on  her  pillow  apparently  exhausted;  pulse  100,  full  and 

HARD. 

Enjplastrum  Lyttae  Nuchae  admoveatur. 
B:  Mist  Camphoras,  Jiij. 

Tinct.  Valerianae,  jiss. — Ft.  Mistura. 
R  Hydr.  Subm.  gr.  x. 

Opii  in  Pulvcre,  gr.  iss.   Conserv.  Rosar. 
Q.  S.  Ft.  massa,  in  pilulas  octo  dividenda,  quarum  sumat  unam 
quique  hor&,  atque  misturae  sumat  cyath.  2d.  qq.  hor. 

I  directed  the  patient  to  be  sponged  all  over  the  body  with 
tepid  decoction  of  garlic  in  vinegar,  and  ordered  barley  water 
as  drink,  with  occasionally  the  juice  of  oranges,  to  allay 
thirst.  I  directed  a  domestic  gargle  to  be  used  frequently, 
composed  of  equal  parts,  (half  a  pound)  decoction  of  sage  m 
vinesar,  and  Port  wine,  with  one  ounce  of  Cinchona  bark. 

5th. — Eight  o'clock,  A.M. — Has  had  a  tolerable  night,  with 
some  sleep ;  blood  drawn  exhibits  sizv  serum,  but  not  buffy ; 
pulse  120,  full  and  soft.  The  pills  have  procured  three 
copious  alvine  evacuations ;  the  first  of  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  second  and  third  black,  slimy,  and  exceedingly  offen- 
sive: the  pain  in  the  head  is  considerably  relieved;  the 
gargle  has  thrown  off  a  great  deal  of  thick  phlegm  from  the 
throat  during  the  night.  This  morning  the  tonsils  and  uvula 
exhibit  a  dark  brown  colour,  extending  nearly  to  the  apex  of 
the  tongue  in  a  brown  crust ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
has  assumed  a  deep  scarlet  hue ;  the  heat  of  surface  is  not  so 
great  as  last  night. 

Medicamenta  4tis  horis  continuentur. 

I  applied  a  small  blister  on  each  side  of  the  throat,,  imme- 
diately upon  the  seat  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  directed 
the  gargle  to  be  repeatedly  used,  with  half  a  capsicum  bruised 
and  infused  therein. 

Vespere.— -Three  more  fcetid  evacuations,  with  considerable 
abatement  of  symptoms.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  the 
swollen  state  of  the  tonsils  threatened  suffocation  to  my 
patient  in  the  morning ;  but  now,  since  the  use  of  the  gargle, 
she  has  thrown  off  several  small  sloughs,  and  is  thereby  re- 
lieved* The  ablution  of  tepid  vinegar  only  with  a  sponge,  (no 
garlick  being  attainable)  affords,  sensible  refreshment,  and  she 
voluntarily  bathes  her  hands. 
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6thw-— Has  had  a  good  night,  five  or  six  houn'  sound  sleep ; 
pulse  100|  full  and  soft;  eyes  clear;  pain  of  the  head  quite 
removed ;  has  bad  two  evacuations,  far  less  oiFensive  than  the 
former,  containing  much  recent  bile  since  last  night,  and  this 
morning  several  large  sloughs  have  been  thrown  oiF  from  the 
tonsils ;  these  parts  appear  now  of  a  florid  colour ;  tongue 
clean  and  red;  the  bhsters  to  the  throat  have  risen  well; 
slight  ptyalism  :  in  short,  I  now  pronounce  my  patient  con- 
valescent^ and  as  her  pulse  indicates  debility,  I  have  directed 
light  nourishing  food  and  porter,  with  a  glass  or  two  of 
Port  wine  to  be  taken  durmg  the  day  :  deglutition  easily  per- 
•  formed. 

Pilulee  ut  ante  continuentur  6tis  q.  boris, 
R  Mist.  Camplb  Jvj, 
Pulv.  Cinch.  Jss. 
R.  Valerianse,  Jss. — M. 
Cajus  cyath.  hora  tertia  post  pilulam  sumend. 

Vespere.  —  The  scarlet  hue  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
has  disappeared  this  evening. 

7th. —  My  patient  continues  to  improve;  she  is  able  to 
sit  up  ;  pulse  80,  full  and  soft.  I  have  put  her  on  a  moderate 
diet,  and  directed  the  medicines  to  be  continued,  a  pill  and  a 
glass  full  of  the  mixture  twice  a-day. 

The  following  is  the  formula  used  for  the  mist,  camph. 
which,  as  it  differs  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  transmit. 
R  Campbor^B,  jss. 

Saccb.  3iij.  tereben^  in  mortario,  et  adde 
Pulv.  Tragac.  c.  3i. 
Aq.  bullienlis,  Jvj.— M. 
The  water  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  until  the  mixture 
becomes  smooth  ;  then  add  the  remainder. 


V. 

Animadversions  on  Medical  Nomenclature,  and  a  new  one  pro- 
posed. By  T.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Author  of  Synopsis 
Zoo-Nosologis,  and  Teacher  of  Medical  Science  in 
London. 

1.  Anatomical  Nomenclature. 
1.  The  abstract  solids,  or  those  which  compose  the  eiterior 
of  the  body. 

1.  Artery,  AfiflegiM,  to  keep  air. 

It  is  nn worthy  of  the  highly  improved  state  of  the  science 
of  Anatomy  to  suffer  the  denominating  terms  of  whieh  its 
language  chiefly  consists,  to  remain  unaltered  to  the  present 
day ;  many  of  which  are  not  anatomical  but  pbysiologicil; 
others  are  false;  and  they  are  altogether  ridiculous^ 
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Suppose  it  were  the  truth  that  arteries  carry  air  only,  which 
was  the  opinion  of  the  inventors  of  the  term ;  yet  then  it  would 
not  stand  as  an  anatomical  denominator;  because  it  does  not 
represent  the  construction  and  composition  of  that  solid,  but 
its  fnQction  only,  or  what  it  does ;  and  in  rendering  the  term, 
a  false  induction  is  unavoidable.    Keeper  of  air. 

The  anatomical  denominator  should  be  such  as  will  express 
those  peculiarities  of  construction  and  composition  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  animal  substances.  The  neces- 
sary inquiry,  then,  is,  What  are  those-peculiarities? 

On  examination,  what  is  called  an  artery  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  what  is  known  by  elastic  figament,  or  the  lami* 
oated  fibre,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  thrown  into  a 
tubalar  form :  its  composition  is  the  same  as  the  common 
elastic  fibre ;  but  the  peculiar  form  imposed  upon  it,  makes  it 
worthy  of  a  distinct  generic  appellation.  Helasmata' siphon- 
odes,  from  E^Mo-fia,  laminated  hbre,  and  Itfov^  a  tube.  The 
term  I  have  proposed  expresses  Che  whole  of  those  charaC'^ 
teristics  by  which  the  solid  is  distinguished;  and  therefor^ 
it  raises  the  same  image  in  the  mind  of  one  man  as  it  does  in 
that  of  another,  the  very  essence  of  nomenclature. 

Contrast. 
Artery,  Anp  7ffe«,  to  keep  air. 

HelasoMtta  aiphonodes,  Exoutim  aifw,  tubulated  laminated 
fibre. 

Question. 

Which  is  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  determinate,  and 
the  most  worthy  to  be  taught  and  used  in  anatomical  nomen- 
clature i 

Bone,  ban,  a  solid  substance. 

The  term  is  indeterminate,  notwithstanding  it  will  serve  to 
distinguish  this  peculiar  animal  solid  from  all  others,  by 
emphatically  expressing  its  solidity;  yet  there  are  many  com- 
paratively solid  substances  in  the  animal  frame;  and  as  1 
stated  respecting  a  proper  denominating  term  for  artery,  it 
must  be  such  an  one  as  will  declare  its  peculiar! tieSy  or  those 
characteristics  by  which  bone  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
solids,  and  that  by  a  clear  representation  of  its  peculiar  con- 
struction and  composition.  The  question,  then,  is.  What  are 
its  peculiarities  i 

The  basis  of  what  is  called  bone  is  membrane,  improperly 
so  called  :  this  membrane  secretes  its  own  associate,  the  phos- 
pbaie  of  lime ;  and  this  association  constitutes  an  inflexible 
substance,  commonly  called  bone.  Membrane  is  intertexed 
fibres^  which  intcrtexture  renders  it  nearly  inelastic.  Bone 
tbtn  may  bei  happily  represented^  both  as  to  its  distinguishing 
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characteristics,  and  as  to  its  compositioD  and  construction  bj 
Enyphanta  coniodes,  from  Ewfeuvu  to  intertex,  and  uana  time, 
signifying  membrane  associated  with  lime. 

Please  to  make  the  contrast,  and  ask  the  question. 

3.  Cartilage,  caro,  flesh,  from  a  supposed  resemblaoce  of 
cartilage  to  flesh.  Is  not  such  resemblance  too  remote  to 
govern  the  appellation  of  cartilage?  Is  it  not  ridiculous? 
The  basis  of  cartilage  is  enyphanta,  called  membrane.  This 
membrane  secretes  its  own  associate  maxh,  albumen;  and 
this  association  constitutes  that  peculiar  solid  denominated 
cartilage. 

Enyphanta  collodes,  svifpcuvu,  and  xoaxd,  albumen,  represents 
the  construction  and  composition  peculiar  to  this  solid ;  and, 
therefore,  becomes  the  proper  technical  term  by  which  it 
should  be  denoted. 

Contrast  and  Question. 

4.  'Cellular  membrane,  cellula  a  little  cell,  and  ^fo^  a 
member,  or  a  limb.  The  basis  of  this  solid  is  enyphanta,  and 
it  secretes  its  own  associate  2)7eaf,  fat.  But  it  la  not  veiy 
clear  that  the  cells  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited  are  smaller 
than  those  in  which  are  deposited  albumen  and  phosphate  of 
lime;  therefore,  the  term  cellular  membrane  is  indeterminate 
in  its  import.  The  exact  image  of  this  solid,  both  as  relates 
to  its  construction  and  composition,  is  raised  by  the  denomi- 
nating term  enyphanta  steatodes,  signifying  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  an  association  of  membrane  with  fat. 

Contrast  and  Question, 

5.  Gland,  ^lans,  a  nut,  a  resemblance  too  remote  to  goirera 
a  denominating  term.  What  is  generally  understood  by 
gland  is  a  peculiar  modification  or  construction  of  ^xo^^m^ 
or  elastic  fibre.  It  differs  from  Helasmata  siphonodes  in 
shape ;  the  former,  that  is,  gland,  is  denominated  Helasmata 
sipnogyrodes  "Exacfia,  laminated  fibre;  a-ifoVf  a  tube;  and 
7i/fOf,  convoluted,  such  being  the  anatomical  characteristic  of 
a  gland;  whilst  the  latter,  an  artery,  is  simply  tubulated 
elastic  fibre,  and  is  sufficiently  represented  by  the  technical 
term  I  have  imposed  upon  it. 

But  the  gland,  in  addition  to  a  tubular  shape  given  to 
elastic  fibre,  has  ramifications,  and  especially  convolutions. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
artery  by  an  appropriate  appellation.  This  is  happily  accom- 
plished m  the  term  helasmata  siphogyrodes,  givmg  an  exact 
representation  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  solid,  namely,  tabu- 
lated and  convoluted  elastic  fibre. 

6.  Lateal,  lac,  milk.  However  readily  the  resemblance  of 
the  chyle  to  milk  may  be  admitted,  the  term  lacteal  to  repre- 
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sent  a  vessel  carrying  chyle  is  not  strictly  anatomical.  It 
does  not  express  its  peculiarities  of  construction  and-compo- 
sition,  but  its  function  only ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  physiolo- 
gical term. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  this  solid  are  tubulated 
membrane,  happily  and  exactly  represented  by  enypbanta 
siphonodes. 

Cotarasi  and  Question, 

?•  Ligament,  ligo  to  bind.  This  term  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
physiological  only,  and  that  it  is  not  eligible  to  a  place  in  the 
anatomical  nomenclature. 

The  substance  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  term  liga* 
ment  is  merely  a  modification  of  Enyphanta  or  membrane, 
and  needs  no  distinct  appellation,  except  that  of  platynodes 
broad,  Enyphanta  platynodes,  Evi/^aWa  intertexed  fibre,  and 
broad,  signifying  simple  or  broad  membrane,  or  not 
tubulated. 

Contrast  and  Question. 

8.  Lymphatic,  Xiz/u^iy,  a  pellucid  fluid,  intended  to  denote  a 
vessel  carrying  a  pellucid  fluid.  But  pellucidity  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  lymph  ;  therefore  the  term,  as  applicable  to  it,  is 
iodecerminate ;  and  when  extended  to  represent  the  vessel 
which  carries  lymph,  it  is  not  strictly  anatomical,  but  physio- 
logical; therefore  it  cannot  be  retained  in  the  anatomical 
nomenclature. 

^  The  anatomical  characteristic  of  this  solid  is  enyphanta 
siphonodes,  or  tubulated  membrane ;  and  it  is  properly  and 
explicitly  designated  by  the  term  enyphanta  siphonodes. 

Contrast  and  Question* 

0«  Membrane,  fisfo^f  a  member  or  a  limb.  It  is  indetermi- 
nate in  its  import,  and  leads  to  false  deductions. 

The  term  membrane  is  designed  to  denote  simple  unasso- 
ciated  envphanta  platynodes,  or  the  broad  or  extended 
intertexecf  fibre ;  and  such  being  the  characteristic  by  whidi 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  solids,  its  denominator  should 
be  expressive  of  such  characteristic;  and  is  fully  compre- 
hended in  the  term  enyphanta  platynodes,  vfvfwfla  intertexed 
fibrC)  and  gr^a7i/(  broad. 

Contrast  and  Question. 

10.  Muscle,  a  mouse.  A  resemblance  too  remote  to 
govern  its  denominator ;  and  so  ridiculous  as  to  demand  ex- 
clasion  altogether. 

It  is  intended  to  represent  the  moving  solid,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  hsemeuthytona,  oi/mi,  blood ;  sv^yg^  straight 
fibres.    Straight  fibres  with  blood. 
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X^onlroMt  and  Question. 

11.  Nerve,  vbuv,  to  extend.  This  term  is  at  yariance  alto* 
getfaer  with  the  dolid ;  it  is  employed  to  represent,  both  ai 
regards  the  anatomical  characteristics  and  the  physiological 
capabilities  of  that  solid  ;  extension,  or  even  extensibility  of 
what  is  called  a  nerv«  is  not  a  property  belonging  to  it; 
neither  is  the  nerve  capable  of  enduring  extension  to  any 
considerable  degree,  without  suffering  injury.  The  term,  then, 
leads  to  false  conclusions,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  nerve  are  mycleu* 
tbjtona,  or  straight  fibres,  with  the  medullary  substance ;  and 
those  characteristics  are  fully  comprehended  in  the  term 
fius?iO$,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  buBv^  straight  fibres. 
Bat  mycleothytona  is  necessarily  divided  into  two  genera, 
dependent  upon  associations :  it  is  demanded,  therefore,  that 
these  distinct  genera  be  provided  with  distinguishing  appella- 
tions.  The  characteristic  of  the  first  genus  is  an  associatioa 
of  the  medullary  substance,  with  muscular  fibres  :  it  compre- 
hends all  the  immediate  organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  within 
the  head ;  and  it  is  clearly  and  beautifully  distinguished  from 
the  second  genus  by  a  qualifying  adjective  hsemeuthytodes, 
mycleuthytona  hsemeuthytodes,  fju/txog  and  cufxa  ttAvf, 

strikingly  illustrative  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  association  of 
brain  with  muscle. 

The  second  genus  has  for  its  characteristic  an  association  of 
brain  with  membrane,  and  it  is  limited  to  the  nerve  or  nerroot 
cord.  In  this  genus  there  are  no  muscular  fibres ;  but  the 
medullary  substance  with  straight  fibres  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  membrane  as  to  be  enclosed  by  it  thcoogb  its 
whole  extent;  and  it  is  eligibly  distinguished  from  the  first 
genus  by  a  qualifying  adjective,  enyphantodes,  mycleuthytona 
enyphantodesy  /bu/i^of  i i/tfi/^,  and  awfayloiiis,  strikingly  illuatratife 
of  the  association  of  brain  with  membrane. 

12.  Periosteum,  7£fi  of7soy,  about  bone.  This  term  is  inde- 
terminate: what  is  intended  to  be  denoted  by  it  is  something 
which  is  placed  immediately  upon  bone,  and  attached  to  bone. 
Now,  inquiring  into  its  real  character,  let  me  ask.  What  is 
itf  —  I  answer,  it  is  a  modification  of  muscle  ;  and  belongs  to 
haemeuthytona,  as  strictly  as  tendon.  There  needs  not  ao; 
further  argument  to  prove  the  validity  of  this  opinion  ^an 
what  will  be  elicited  to  every  man's  mind  by  a  solitary  expe- 
riment; namely,  in  macerating  or  boiling,  the  periosteum 
qnits  the  bone,  and  keeps  its  connexion  with  the  muscle  or 
tendon.  I  would,  then,  consider  a  tendon  and  periosteum 
only  modifications  of  muscle. 

13.  Tendon,  7fnra,  to  extend.  The  term  is  at  varianoe  with 
the  substance  represented.   It  is  not  a  property  of  tento 
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to  admit  of  extension;  such  quality  being  imposed  upon 
ity  would  defeat  its  physiology.  I'endon  appears  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of  a  muscle,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  any  distinct  appellation. 

14.  Vein,  venio,  to  come,  because  veins  brin^  the  refluent 
blood  to  the  heart.  But  the  term  is  not  anatomical,  denoting 
the  construction  and  composition  of  the  solid;  but  it  is 
physiological,  denoting  function,  and  even  for  that  purpose 
IS  so  indeterminate  as  to  demand  exclusion. 

A  vein  is  tubulated  membratie,  as  an  artery  is  tubulated 
elastic  fibre,  and  that  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  The 
denominating  term  ought  to  be  such  as  represents  this  charac- 
ter. Eny phanta  siphonodes  answers  the  purpose  fully,  tvufcafia, 
intertexed  fibre,  and  <nfo¥,  a  tube. 


2.  Compound  Solids,  and  those  which  may  be  considered 
visceral. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  abstract  solids  of 
the  animal  frame  are  necessarily  divided  into  genera,  and  that 
this  division  depends  upon  three  circumstances:—*!.  The 
association  of  one  abstract  solid  with  another. — 2.  Peculiarity 
of  form  or  shape. — 3.  llie  association  of  membrane  with  a 
substance  which  itself  secretes. 

Certain  of  these  genera  have  been  noticed,  which  I  men- 
tion again,  and  refer  to  their  .respective  numbers ;  and  then 
proceed  with  such  as  remain 

]•  Artery,  No.  1.    Helasmata  siphonodes. 

2.  Bone,  No.  2.   Enyphanta  conoides. 

3.  Cartilage^  No.  3.    Enyphanta  collodes. 

4.  Cellular  membrane.  No.  4.    Enyphanta  steatodes. 

5.  Gland»No.5.   Helasmata  siphogyrodes. 

6.  Lacteal,  No.  6.    Enyphanta  siphonodes. 
7*  Ligament,  No.  7*   Enyphanta  platynodes. 

8.  Lymphatic,  No.  8*    Enyphanta  siphonodes. 

9.  Membrane,  No.  9-    Enyphanta  platynodes, 

10.  Muscle,  No.  10.  Hsemeuthytona. 

11.  Nerve,  No.  11.  Myeleuthytona. 

12.  Periosteum,  No.  12.  Hsemeuthytona. 

13.  Tendon,  No.  13.  Hemeuthytona. 

14.  Vein,  No.  14.    Enyphanta  siphonodes. 

It  remains  only  to  .  consider  the  following  genera  of 
solids :  — 

1.  Enyphanta  haemeuthytodes. 

2.  Enyphanta  helasmatodes. 

3.  Enyphanta  siphogyrodes. 

4.  Enyphanta  siphocollodes. 

5.  Enyphanta  siphoconiodes. 

6.  Hoemeuthytona  antrodes. 
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15.  Enypbantji  haBiueuthytodies  is  instanced  in  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  bladder,  and  in  the  uterns  of 
women ;  but  there  is  no  distinguishing  appellation  by  which 
the  anatomical  characteristics  are  denoted. 

This  solid  is  an  association  of  membrane  with  muscle,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  term  evufee/la  intcr- 
texed  (ibrei  aifji^uOi/lufng  muscular. 

16.  £nyphanta  helasmatodes  is  instanced  in  the  substance  x 
of  the  lungS|  and  in  the  corpora  penis ;  but  there  is  no  distin^ 
guishing  appellation  for  this  solid  which  expresses  its  ana- 
tomical characteristic,  or  even  its  function.    Such  a  term  is 
wanted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  one. 

This  genus  is  governed  by  the  association  of  membrane 
with  elastic  fibre;  and  the  precise  nature  of  it  is  expressed 
in  the  term  eny  phantalielasmatodes,  eny  phanta,  svufavla,  inter- 
texed  fibre,  and  E?iaa-/Ma%hs  laminated,  signifying  the  associa- 
tion of  membrane  with  elastic  fibre.  Whoever  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  examine  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  will 
SGnd  that  the  anatomical  character  I  have  ^iven  it  is  suffi- 
ciently correct,  and  that  the  representation  given  by  the  deno- 
mination agrees  with  its  character.  Nor  will  the  examiner  be 
less  surprised  to  find  that  the  auricles  of  the  heart  do  not  tura 
out  to  be  what  is  commonly  taught  and  understood,  pr  raifaer 
believed.  I  ask,  is  the  substance  which  constitutes  the 
auricle  of  the  heart  purely  muscular f  If  not,  what  is  it? 
Then  give  it  a  name  worthy  of  its  construction  and  composi- 
tion. 1  am  prepared  with  one,  but  am  inclined  to  withhold 
it,  for  reasons  which  1  may  explain  some  future  day.  1  have, 
however,  thrown  out  the  suggestion,  that  others  may  make 
their  examinations  and  their  observations  on  the  subject, 
before  I  bring  forth  my  denominator. 

.  17-  Enyphanta  siphogyrodes,  instanced  only  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  has  no  name  descriptive  of  its  ana- 
tomical construction  and  composition.  It  is,  however,  a 
similar  distribution  and  convolution  of  a  vein  to  form  a 
venous  gland,  as  the  distribution  and  convolution  of  an  artery 
to  form  an  arterious  gland;  the  only  difference  is,  one  is 
elasmata  siphogyrodes,  tubulated  and  convoluted  elastic  fibre; 
the  other  enyphanta  siphogyrodes,  tubulated  and  convdated 
membrane,  evu^aiOa,  trifov,  yvfog, 

18.  Enyphanta  siphocol lodes.  This  is  a  genus  of  eny- 
phanta, dependent  upon  association  and  form ;  for  its 
dependence  on  association,  see  2,  No.  3. ;  and  the  tubulated 
form  which  constitutes  the  present  genus  is  instanced  very 
conspicuously  in  the  annular  cartilages  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchia,  and  in  the  bony  meatus  or  the  ear.  It  is  fully  and 
clearly  represented  by  enyphanta  siphocollodes^tyvfai^nfet. 
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]9»  Eoyphaota  siphoconiodes.  This  genus,  hUo,  of  eny* 
phanta,  like  the  one  preceding,  is  dependent  upon  two 
circumstances;  the  first  upon  association,  see  No.  2,  and 
the  second  upon  form  or  shape.  The  form  or  shape  imposed 
upon  it  is  tubular;  and  it  is  instanced  in  the  large  bones  of 
the  extremities,  and  in  the  bony  meatus  of  the  ear.  This 
genus  is  fully  represented   by  enyphanta  siphoconiodes, 

SO.  Hsmeutbytona  antrodes.  This  genus  is  dependent 
upon  form  or  shape,  and  the  form  is  chambered.  It  is 
instanced  only  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  first  genus  of  Hsemeuthytona,  see 
No.  10,  by  the  addition  of  the  qualifying  adjective,  antrodes, 
making  the  term  Hsemeuthytona  antrodes,  cu/ABu&ylova  avlfov. 


Having  given  the  etymology,  import,  and  application  of 
the  new  nomenclatura  anatomica,  so  far  as  relates  to  th« 
classes  and  genera  of  all  the  solids  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  human  body,  it  now[  becomes  necessary  to 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  fluids. 

.The  fluids  are  necessarily  divided  into  classes,  genera, 
varieties,  and  species,  in  order  that  they  may  be  clearly 
distinguished,  and  that  the  etymology,  import,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  each  designated,  may  be 
taught  logically  and  radically ;  for  without  such  arrangement 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  consequent 
misconception,  inseparable  from  the  present  method  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  animal  fluids. 

Classes  denote  existing  states^  of  fluids,  and  are  two  in 
number: — 1.  Perirrotica,  or  those  which  are  circulating  in 
vessels.  And,  2.  Lymnetica,  or  those  which  are  not  circu- 
lating in  vessels. 

1.  Arterious  blood,  distinguished  from  venous  blood 
chiefly  by  its  florid  colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  in  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  which  carry  it 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  in  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  arteries.  It  is  the  only  perfect  blood,  possessing 
all  the  elements  of  every  solid  and  fluid  in  the  animal  system; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  only  fluid  entitled  to  the  dignified  appel- 
latioo,  blood.  The  term  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
frooa  all  other  fluids,  is  hsema,  oT/ia,  pure  or  perfect  blood. 

2.  Venous  blood,  distinguished  chiefly  from  arterious 
blood  by  its  darker  colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  which  carry  it  to 
the  luDga,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  veins.    It  is 
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not  perfect  blood,  because  it  has  been  deprived  of  some  of 
its  elements  which  it  has  imparted,  in  its  arterious  toar,  for 
the  supply  of  the  solids  and  flu  ids  individually  and  collectively 
which  they  respectively  stand  in  need  of,  to  repair  the  loss 
they  sustain  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  functions. 
Nevertheless,  in  point  of  value,  it  stands  next  to  haema, 
because  without  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  haema  cannot 
be  formed.  Having,  however,  lost  part  of  its  elements,  it 
cannot  stand  so  high  in  the  catalogue  of  fluids  as  hssma,  and 
is  distinguished  from  it  and  all  other  animal  fluids  by  the 
terifl  hsematodes,  aifjtaluiifisy  bloody. 

3.  Lymph,  a  fluid  circulating  in  vessels,  but  deprived 
of  the  colouring  particles  of  the  blood,  consequently  of  more 
of  its  elements  than  hesmatodes ;  it  is  therefore  of  less  value 
than  hffimatodes;  nevertheless,  it  is  essential  in  the  formation 
of  arterious  and  of  venous  blood,  and  serves  as  their  men- 
struum and  vehicle.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  fluids 
circulating  in  ve3sel6,  by  the  term  diaphanodes,  hafonohtt 
]impid. 

44  Chyle,  a  fluid  separated  from  the  food,  proceeding 
towards  the  heart,  on  vessels  for  the  nourishment  of  bcoia. 
This  fluid  has  never  passed  the  tour  of  circulation;  is  not 
animalized,  but  animalizing ;  therefore  its  value  is  not  so  ^reat 
as  diaphanodes ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  formation  and  regular  supply  of  hcema,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished' from  the  fluids  before  mentioned  by  the  term 
galatodes,  ya}ialuhSf  milky. 

These  are  all  the  fluids  which  can  be  said  strictly  to  be 
circulating  in  vessels ;  they  therefore  constitute  the  first  class. 

The  second  class  of  fluids  comprehends  all  other  animal 
fluids  not  yet  mentioned.  Not  being  circulating  in  vessels, 
the  whole  tribe  is  denominated  lymnetica.  It  is  requisite 
here  to  observe,  that  this  class  is  divided  into  genera  and 
varieties. 

Genera. 

The  first  genus  is  denominated  phylacteria ;  fuTMvti,  to 
imprison,  because  they  are  kept  in  cysts  or  reservoirs  till 
wanted  in  the  animal  economy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  con^ 
venience ;  consequently  this  genus  comprehends,  and  yet  is 
limited  to  those  fluids  which  are  encysted. 

The  second  genus  is  denominated  diakosia,  Jiaxc«,  to  dis- 
perse, because  they  are  not  strictly  imprisoned,  but  dispersed 
into  communicating  cells;  and  are  commonly  called  in- 
terstiiiaU 

The  third  genus  is  denominated  exothism,  s{ods«>,  to  expeli 
fluids  thrown  ouf  of  the  body. 
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Bat  these  genera  are  subdivided  into  varietied,  and  the 
Varieties  demand  their  respective  denominating  terms. 

Gen.  L  —  1.  Cholodes»  XoXu,  bile. 

2.  Coprodes,  Kov^oc,  duog,  fluids  of  the  intestines* 

3.  Qph  thai  modes.  Of  OaX/ao;,  the  eye,  ocular. 

4.  SperroatodeSf  owi^fAa,  semen. 

5.  Urodes,  tt^of,  urine. 

The  whole  of  these  varieties  are  understood  by  their  appel* 
lations,  which  need  not  any  further  explanations. 

Gen,  II,  — 1.  Hydatoidcs,  Y^w^,  water. 

2.  Blennodes,  BXntay  mucus. 
Gen.  Ill,  —  1.  Hydatodes,  T^a;^,  water. 

2.  Blennodes,  BAivva,  mucus. 

-  These  are  all  the  terms  necessary  in  the  Anatomical  No- 
menclature: it  requires,  however,  to  be  well  understood,  as  ii 
is  the  basis  of  the  Nosological  Nomenclature,  both  in  form 
and  in  substance.  Species  relate  to  situations  only,  in  every 
department  of  Medical  Nomenclature. 

(The  Fhysiologicat,  Nosological,  and  Theraptutical  Nomenclature  in  our 
next,  and  succeeding  Numbers.) 
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On  the  Metamorphoses  which  Insects  undergo  during  their 
tirowth.    By  Mr.  Gkay. 

Among  the  varions  phenomena  of  animal  life  there  is 
Tiohe  tbttt  is  so  remarkable  as  the  change  of  form,  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  parts  during  the  growth  of  an  insect.  The 
changes  are  so  wonderful,  that  it  would  appear  to  us,  if  the 
phenomena  were  not  common,  that  the  animal  died  and  came 
again  to  life  in  another  form,  indeed,  this  appeared  actually 
the  case  to  the  first  observers,  and  accordingly  tlie  priests  of  the 
heathen  religion  chose  this  change  to  represent  symbolically, 
accordirig  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion,  the  state  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  soul  reviving  again  in  a  form  superior  to  that  with 
which  it  wbs  formerly  invested:  and  the  phrases  derived  from 
it  may  be  traced  by  an  accurate  and  unprejudiced  observer  in 
our  own. 

This  change  is  not  found  to  take  place  in  any  of  those 
animals  whose  vital  fluid  does  not  circt^ilate,  except  in  insects, 
properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say  in  the  winged  insects,  and 
pulex  of  liinaasus ;  each  of  the  great  families  (or  orders  as 
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they  are  called)  into  which  the  proper  insects  are  difided, 
having  something  peculiar  in  regard  to  their  metamorphoses: 
and  these  metamorphoses  are  not  confined  to  the  exterual 
appearance  of  the  insect,  but  extend  even  to  the  most  important 
internar organs.  They  are  in  reality  either  successive  altera- 
tions of  parts  already  developed,  or  they  are  the  formation  of 
new  additional  organs  which  were  not  before  visible. 

No  naturalist  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  insects  during  their  'growth  thao 
Lamarck ;  and  in  his  large  work  on  invertebral  aniiQalSj  he 
has  treated  the  subject  with  that  care  that  it  demands ;  and 
has  shown  its  analogy  with  certain  crises  in  the  growth  of  the 
larger  and  vertebral  animals*  Some  naturalists  have  even 
used  the  metamorphosis  as  the  foundation  of  their  division 
and  arrangement  of  these  animals;  but  to  this  use  being 
made  of  it,  at  least  as  a  primary  character,  there  occurs  the 
very  considerable  objection,  that  they  are  not  permanent  cha* 
racters  existing  in  the  insects,  even  when  dead,  but  temporaij 
circumstances  arising  in  the  course  of  their  life,  and  requiring 
for  their  discovery  a  continual  attention  to  the  living  insect| 
from  its  first  being  hatched.  As  secondary  characters  their 
use  is  certainly  necessary,  for  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
insects  of  each  large  fatnily  or  order  ought  to  agree  in  their 
metamorphosis,  if  the  division  be  founded  upon  nature. 

The  change  of  form,  in  regard  to  its  extent,  is  either  general 
or  partial ;  each  of  which  has  some  peculiarities  in  their  fir^t 
and  second  states,  or  those  of  the  intiancy  and  adolescence  of 
the  insect. 

The  insects  which  undergo  a  general  metamorphosis, 
undergo  such  a  complete  change,  that  their  form,  when  first 
hatched,  is  quite  different  from  what  they  afterwards  acquire; 
none  of  their  external  parts  being  the  same  in  their  fiiU*grown 
and  infant  state. 

In  the  larva  or  infant  state  of  these  insects,  they  have 
in  general  a  soft  tender  skin,  except  on  the  head,  and  they 
are  destitute  of  reticulated  eyes ;  by  which  marks  they  may 
be  known. 

In  the  second  state  of  those  insects  which  undergo  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis,  they  are  immoveable,  take  of  course  no 
nourishment,  and  appear  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  partial  metamorphosis  there 
is  no  change  takes  place  in  the  general  form  of  the  insect,  but 
it  only  acquires  some  new  external  parts,  which  it  did  not 
possess  in  its  infancy. 

ITiese  insects  are  furnished  at  their  birth  with  net-work 
eyes,  and  a  leathery  or  horny  skin ;  and  their  mode  of  feeding 
is  the  same  as  in  their  adult  state* 
t 
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In  the  adolescent  or  half-grown  state  of  these  insects,  they 
are  more  or  less  active,  and  feed  the  same  as  usuaH 

It  was  established  as  an  axiom  by  many  physiologists  who 
have  confined  their  attention  to  the  more  perfect  classes  of 
animals  and  plants,  that  every  living  being  originates  from  an 
egg;  but  further  researches  show  the  futility  of  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  as  there  are  many  tribes  of  animals  and  plants,  in 
which  no  traces  of  any  sexual  organs,  whether  fecundating  or 
fecundable,  ciin  be  discovered,  so  there  are  many  modes  of 
maltiplication,  by  division  of  parts,  buds,  and  bulbs,  in  which 
fecundation  is  not  necessary. 

Insects  in  general  are  oviparous ;  and  the  eggs  require  no 
other  heat  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  at  most,  of  the 
Best  or  hive  for  their  being  hatched.  The  aphides,  or  plant- 
lice,  have,  however,  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  viviparous 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  lay  eggs,  which  are  not 
batched  until  the  next  season  ;  by  which  means  only  the 
species  is  preserved,  as  the  insects  themselves  are  too  tender 
to  survive  through  the  winter,  although  the  eggs  can  bear  the 
cold. 

Larva  State, 

The  state  of  an  insect  when  first  hatched,  is  called  the  larva 
state :  as  their  form  varies  very  much,  they  are  sometimes 
called  worms,  sometimes  larvae ;  and  those  of  lepidopterous 
insects  are  called  caterpillars. 

The  larvae  of  the  insects  which  have  only  two  clear  wings 
in  their  adult  state,  and  many  of  those  which  have  four  clear 
wings,  have  no  feet;  hence  their  name  of  worms.  These 
have  the  skin  always  of  a  soft  nature. 

Other  larv®  have  six  or  more  feet.  The  six  fore-feet  are 
jointed,  hard,  and  have  claws  to  them;  their  sittiation  coin- 
cides with  those  of  the  adult  insect.  The  other  feet  are  soft, 
not  jointed^  and  have  no  claws :  two  of  these  are  usually 
separated  at  a  distance  from  the  rest,  and  are  called  caudal 
feet. 

Alcbongh  these  larvae,  which  differ  entirely  from  the  adult 
insect,  are  without  large  net-work  eyes,  they  have  sometimes 
small  *smooth  eyes,  or  stemmata. 

.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  insect  lakes  the  whole,  or  the 
principal  part  of  its  nourishment  and  its  growth  ;  and  during 
thrs« state  It  changes  its  skin  several  times.  This  change  of 
skin,  which  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  insects,  is  in  them  a 
crisis  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  they  prepare  for  it  by 
abstinence  from  food :  during  this  mew,  they  remain  immove- 
able^ become  of  a  pale  livid  colour,  appear  diseased,  and  fre* 
queally  perish.  Some  suppose  that  those  larvae  which  have 
no  feet  do  not  change  tb^ir  skins.  « 
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y     The  nymph,  or  chrysalis  state, 

A  few  days  after  the  last  time  of  changing  their  skins,  the 
larvffi  of  insects  pass  into  the  nymph  pr^chrysalis  state.  Tliis 
state  is  very  different  from  that  of  tl^e  larvae,  for  although 
some  insects  in  this  second  or  adolescent  state  move  and  eat 
the  same  as  in  their  form  of  larvae,  and  merely  differ  by  pos- 
sessing new  parts,  a  considerable  portion  of  insects  remaia 
immoveable,  and  do  not  take. any  food;  some  boii^g  hidden  la 
an  opake  coccoon,  others  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  and 
others  without  any  covering. 

Insects  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  change 
in  their  second  state  either  into  a  chrysalis  or  a  mumia.  The 
chrysalis  is  shut  up  in  an  opake  coccoon,  which  has  no  mouth, 
eyes,  antennae,  nor  feet,  and  it  does  not  move,  unless  It 
touched.  It  breathes,  however,  by  stigmata,  which  are  some- 
times placed  on  the  tip  of  certain  eminences,  like  small  horns, 
or  tubular  threads. 

The  chrysalides  of  lepidopterous  insects  are  rather  oval, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  obtuse  at  the  other,  with  impressions 
in  relievo,  which  show  the  form  of  the  parts  under  them. 
Those  of  butterflies  are  hung  to  a  wall  or  tree  by  a  thread; 
most  of  those  of  moths  are  enveloped  in  a  coccooq  of  a. silky 
nature;  and  those  of  the  hawk-moths  are  concealed  under 
ground,  surrounded  by  earth,  &c.  held  together  by  silky 
tnreads. 

The  chrysalides  of  the  insects  which  have  two  clear  wbgs 
are  rather  hard,  of  a  rather  oval  form,  partly  encircled  with 
remains  of  rings,  and  not  showing  the  impressions  of  the  parts 
underneath.  This  chrysalis  is  formed  of  the  skin  of  the 
insect,  which  is  not  changed,  but  merely  contracted  and  bar* 
dened  :  it  has  at  one  end  a  kind  of  door,  by  which  ttlie  full- 
grown  insect  escapes  from  his  confinement. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  mumis.  Those  of  th^  b^tles  and 
the  hymenopterse  become  inactive,  take  no  nourishment,  and 
are  covered  with  a  fine  and  geaerally  transpairtent  mem- 
brane, which  permits  their  form  to  be  seen,  or  which  envelopes 
the  parts  separately.  These  mumiae  are  soft,  whitish,  and 
merely  stir  when  pressed. 

Another  sort  of  mumiae  is  that  if  the  phryganeao,  and  some 
few  other  insects,  and  called  a  cadis  worm,  by  anglers :  it  b 
inactive,  and  takes  no  nourishment,  naked,  rather  contracted, 
and  enclosed  in  general  in  a  sheath  formed  by  itself. 

Those  insects  which  undergo  only  a  partial  metamorphosis, 

E reserve  the  same  parts  which  they  had  on  their .  first  beiM 
atched,  and  only  .acquire  some  new  parts  in  their  secood 
state ;  but  neither  lose  their  activity,  nor  cease  to  take  foo4* 
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The  second  state  of  these  insects  is  called  a  nymph.  It 
has  the  same  eyes,  antennae,  feet,  and  skin  as  the  larva,  and 
nearly  the  same  form,  but  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  wings 
which  it  is  to  have  fully  developed  in  its  adult  state.  This 
metamorphosis  is  undergone  by  the  orthopterous^  hemipterous, 
and  many  neuropterous  insects. 

The  third,  or  perfect  state. 

This  state'is  the  only  one  in  which  insects  have  perfect 
wings;  and  for  the  most  part,  in  which  they  increase  and 
multiply.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  insects  breed  in 
their  nymph  state.  Their  life  is  in  this  state  usually  ^ery 
short,  as  the  males  perish  almost  immediately  upon  their 
having  met  with  the  females,  and  the  females  perish  in  the 
act  pf  laying  their  eggs,  or  very  soon  after. 

The  cause  of  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  has  been  gene- 
rally considered,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
interesting  in  natural  history,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  .  Lamarck  considers  the  changes  as  depending 
upon  two  circumstances ;  first,  the  homy  nature  of  the  integu- 
ments of  insects  in  their  perfect  state;  and,  secondly,  the 
crisis  which  takes  place  in  all  animals  (and  even  plants)  fur« 
nished  with  sexual  organs  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

From  the  horny  nature  of  the  integuments  of  insects,  their 
growth  would  have  been  impeded,  if  this  consistence  of  their 
skin  had  always  been  preserved ;  but  by  the  skin  of  the  larva 
being  soft  and  flexible,  the  insect  is  allowed  to  increase  freely 
in  size,  and  when  this  increase  is  no  longer  required,  the  inte- 
guments take  their  proper  consistence. 

In  respect  to  the  crisis  taking  place  in  organic  bodies  at 
certain  periods,  nature,  although  prodigal  of  the  means  of 
continuing  the  species  in  the  lower  classes  of  them,  is  yet 
economical  in  not  developing,  at  least  fully,  the  necessary 
organs  until  the  time  in  which  they  are  wanted,  but  bestows 
ber  whole  attention  upon  the  acceleration  of  the  growth. 
The  crises  and  developments  are  more  remarkable  in  insects 
and  sexual  plants  than  in  other  organic  beings,  because  their 
sexual  organs  are  fitted  only  for  a  single  fecundation,  after 
M'hich  the  insects  and  annual  plants  perish  entirely,  while  in 
perennial  plants  the  organs  and  part  only  of  the  plant  perishes, 
the  remainder  survives,  and  the  next  year  new  sets  of  sexual 
organs  are  produced.  The  changes,  however,  are  more  or 
less  visible  in  other  animals,  even  in  man  himself.  In  the 
infant  state  the  physiognomical  expression  of  the  different 
sexes  are  not  very  visible ;  the  teeth  and  much  of  the  voice 
are  wanting;  by  degrees  these  are  developed,  and  the  coun- 
VOL.  XI. —  NO.  fi5.  3  c 
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tenance  takes  a  more  decided  character;  but  the  moit 
decisive  change  takes  place  oa  the  approach  to  puberty;  the 
voice  in  the  male  entirely  changes,  and  many  organic  altere- 
tions  take  place,  which  it  were  needless  to  rehearse. 

Calendar  of  Natural  History  from  the  \6th  of  March  to  the 
Mth  ofJprilf  1819. 

March  l€th.— Cloudy  morning;  fair  afternoon.  The 
thermometer  rose  as  high  as  6oP  of  Fahrenheit.  The  Tussilago 
Farfara  was  in  flower  beside  Lea  river.  Daisies  also  bloomed. 
I  found  the  Peziza  Scutelata  var.  (of  Sowerby,  Feb.  24th,)  on 
cow  dung  to-day  in  the  marshes.  The  Tussilago  Petasitis  io 
bloom  in  the  garden. 

18th.— i-Fair  day,  but  cold.  The  BeUis  ptrennis  every 
where  in  flower;  and  the  Ficaria  verna,  or  JPUewort,  here 
and  there. 

19th.— The  first  day  of  spring  showers,  the  wind  chaagiog 
at  ten  A.M.  from  SW.  to  N  W.,  and  blowing  a  gale  at  times, 
with  rain  and  hail  ill  showers.  Grape  Hyaciuth  and  the  Blue 
Hepatica  in  flower. 

25d. — The  Rooks  and  Daws  building  their  uests.  Stel- 
Mria  media  in  flower. 

fi4th. — This  was  a  fine  spring  day,  with  west  wind  and 
mild  air.  The  Cumulus  cloud  as  usual  prevailed,  but  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  Cirrus  and  Cirrostratus  in  mottled 
rows  up  in  ahigher  region.  1  noticed  the  Leontodon  Taraxtt- 
cum  in  flower.  The  willows  are  in  catkin  every  where;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Eglantine  budding.  Tlie  birds  sung  tillpi^ 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  Scarabausfmetarius  was  od 
the  wing. 

^5th.-i~Fine  warm  day,  with  westerly  wind  and  Cirrus 
clouds.  We  had  a  smart  thunder  shower,  with  hail,  at  about 
noon ;  and  slight  showers  followed.  The  Larch  trees  are 
budding,  and  the  Elms  in  full  flower.  Tumaria  tuberosa  ia 
bloom  :  also  Fiola  odorata. 

26th.  —  Fine  west  wind,  with  slight  flying  showers.  The 
Carabus  hortensis  first  appeared  to-day.  The  Horse  Cbesnut 
trees  began  to  put  forth  leaves.  The  Anemone  hortensis,  the 
Marigold,  and  several  other  early  plants  in  flower  in  the 
garden. 

2^'th.— Strong  wind  from  W.  and  troublesome  dust  ushered 
in  rain. 

.  £8th. — Fine  small  rain  and  warm  air;  vegetation  begins  to 
advance  rapidly. 

fiftth. — Fine  day,  with  showers,   I  saw  the  Veronica  arctn- 
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ws*  in  blow  oa  ft  wall  at  Woodford.  Several  kinds  of  Narcissi 
(exoiici)  came  into  flower  in  the  garden.  The  Trme/ta  deli- 
quescems  (of  some  authors)  is  still  abundant  on  the  sear  wqod 
of  an  old  paling. 

:30th. —  Cardamine  hirsuta  io, flower  to-day.  Some  of  our 
vernal  songsters  are  already  arrived,  and  fill  the  groves  with 
their  music. 

Slat. — To-day  came  into  flower  the  Cowslip  Primula 
Verisj  the  Dead  Nettle,  Lamium  purpureum,  the  Veronica 


SW.  wind,  and  thermometer  barely  reached  60°  of  Fahren- 
heit. Pile  wort  is  now  plentiful  in  the  meadows.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  IVIarsh  Marigold;  but  as  this  plant  flowered  by 
unseasonable  anticipation  in  December  last,  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, have  flowered  a  second  time  yet. 

April  I. — Fine  warm  weather,  wind  WSW.,  and  thermo- 
meter 6£°.  The  Garden  Spiders  and  the  Earwig  first  seen. 
The  Wallflower  in  bloom,  and  Hso  Lamium  amplexicaute  on 
the  walls.    The  Bees  begin  to  abound. 

dd. — Caltha  palustris  at  length  coming  into  flower:  fine 
warm  weather. 

3d. —The  temperature  above  60®,  with  clear  Welkin,  and 
red  Sunset.  1  first  noticed  to-day  the  Least  Willow 
Wren  {Si^lvia  Hippolais)  and  the  Blackcap  {Curnica  Atrica^' 
pilla).  The  Bat  was  flying  about  in  the.  evening.  The  yellow 
and  brown  Butterflies  first  appeared ;  and  the  Auricula, 
Sweet  William,  Hyacinth,  and  Narcissi  Odori  in  blow. 

4th. — The  Redstart  {Phoitticurus  Ruficilla)  first  appeared* 
Jtnchusa  sempervirens  in  bloom  in  the  garden  f. 
()th.— Cold  east  wind  ;  but  fine  day. 
7ih. — Fine  daj' ;  wind  SE.,  with  Cirrus  cloud,  8tc.  The 
Anemone  nemorosa^  Erysimum  Barbarea,  and  Oxatis  jlcetosa 
in  flower  on  Hainhault  Forest.  The  Pettychaps  became  fre- 
<juent  on  the  Larch  and  Pine  trees  Vh  the  garden.  Various 
species  of  Staphilynus  come  forth. 

8th. — Rainy  day.  The  lesser  Pettychaps  already  frequents 
the  Larches. 

9th. —  The  female  Redstart  seen. 


*  Botanists  should  avoid  confounding  this  Veronica  with  the  F. 
agrestisy  which  it  much  resembles ;  the  latter  grows  usually  on  the 
<  ground ;  the  farmer  generally  on  walls,  in  company  oitcn  with  the 
draba  vema. 

i  The  flowers  of  Veronica  Charoaedris,  when  growing  wild,  are  of 
a  Hvcly  blue  colour,  and  so  like  those  of  Anchusa  sempervirens,  that 
OQly  the  slightest  shade  of  differeoce  can  in  general  be  found  by  com- . 
parisdn. 


Clouded,,  warm,  still  day. 
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10th.  —  Fine  and  warm  SW.  wind  in  the  evening.  The 
Wryneck  {Jynx  Torquilla)  heard  at  Walthamstow. 

11th.  —  The  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  Canorus)  at  North  Mims. 
Plants  in  flower^  Populus  nigra,  Primula  elatior,  Ribes  Jlpina^ 
Vinca  major,  and  minor.  .  Scilla  nutans  and  &\  Italian  in 
the  garden.  Luzula  pilosus,  L.  Forsteri,  and  L.  campestris. 
Fulmonaria  officinalis,  and  F.  Longifolia,  Narcissus  poeticus, 
Fseudonarcissus,  N.  major,  odorus,  N.  incomparabilis, 
N,  tenuis,  and  N.  Italicus,  (in  open  ground  in  the  garden,) 
Caltha  radicans.  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Lamium  Garganicm, 
and  Anemone  ranunculoides. 

Vegetation  rapidly  advances ;  the  fields  begin  to  be  spangled 
every  where  with  pileworty  daisies,  and  dandelions.  A  few 
instances  are  still  afforded  of  the  production  of  unseasonable 
phenomena,  with  which  these  last  two  years  have  abounded; 
among  otheirs  the  Bundlefungus,  Agaricus  fascicniaris,  is 
growing  abundantly  at  Upton,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Forster,  of  Clapton,  discovered,  at  North  Mims, 
on  the  1  Ith,  a  variety  of  the  Frimula  Vulgaris,  with  bright 
saffron  coloured  yellow  flowers, 

T.  FORSTER, 

\Thu  journal  is  to  be  continued  m  the  neighbourhood  oj 
Tunbridge  IVells.] 
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ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 


1. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever,  at  present  prmjailing  in  this  Metropolis  and  most 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  which  are  added, 
marks  on  some  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Bateman  and  others, 
on  the  same  subject*  Henkv  Clutte:rbuck,  M.D«f 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  pne  of 
the  Physicians  to  the  General  Dispensary.  Longman, 
pp.  €99.  1819. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment,  Pathology,  and  Prei^ 
vention  of  Typhus  Fever.  By  Edwabd  Percival,  M.B., 
M.RJ.A.,  &c.    Longman,  pp.  166.  1819* 

Practical  Observations  on  Continued  Fever,  especially  that 
form  at  present  existing  as  an  Epidemic.  With  some  Re- 
n^arks  on  the  most  efficient  Plans  for  its  Suppression.  By 
Robert  Graham,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
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the  University  of  Glaseow^  &c.  8cc.  Smith  and  Son,  Glas- 
gow ;  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh ;  Longman,  Under* 
wood,  and  Cox,  London ;  pp.  84.  1818. 

Statements  relative  to  the  present  Prevalence  of  Epidemic 
Fever  among  the  Poorer  Classes  of  Glasgow ;  together  with 
some  Suggestions,  both  for  affording  more  adequate  Assist^ 
ance  to  the  Sick,  and  for  checking  thefort/ter  Progress  of 
the  Contagion^  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  By  Richard  Millar,  Lecturer 
on  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 
&c.  Smith,  Constable,  Longman,  Underwood,  and  Cox, 
pp.48.  1818. 

Remarks  on  the  Causes,  Preveiition,  and  ikanasement  of  the 
present  Prevailing  Epidemic,  commonly  called  Fyphus  Fever, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  People.  By  W.  O.  Porter, 
M.D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  &c. 
&c.  8cc.    London,  Baldwin  and  Co.,  pp.  53.  1819. 

Observations  on  the  Necessity  of  Parochial  Feeler  Wards,  with 
Remarks  on  the  present  extensive  spread  of  Fever.  By 
Jambs  Parkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.   Sherwood  and  Co.,  pp.  20.  1818. 

Observations  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  various  Parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  eminent  Utility  of  Houses  of 
Recovery,  exhibiting  the  great  Advantages  that  would  result 
from  such  an  Institution  for  the  Reception  of  the  Sick  Poor 
o/"  Bristol  and  Clifton.  By  D.  J.  H.  Dickson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Ed.  and  L.,  &c.  &c.  Bristol. 

An  Attempt  to  estimate  the  Power  of  Medicine  in  Controlling 
Fever.  By  William  Brown,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh.  Whyte,  Black,  Longman,  Under* 
wood^  and  Anderson  and  Chase,  pp.  65.  1818. 

The  term  epidemic,  in  its  application  to  disease,  implies 
visitation  ;  and  when  it  is  designed  to  predicate  the  existence 
and  prevalence  of  any  particular  malady,  its  employment  sup- 
poses that  the  occurrence  of  such  malady  has  reference  to 
canses  that  are  in  some  measure  extrinsic ;  or,  at  least,  not 
in  constant  operation.  What  is  the  precise  nature,  and  what 
the  modns  operandi  of  such  causes  i  are  questions  then 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  thinkix^  mind  when 
an  epidemic  affection  makes  its  appearance ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  such  an  event  to  be  invariably  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  conjectures  and  reasonings,  and  assumptions  and 
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inferences,  upon  the  origin  and  essence  of  the  induced 
disorder. 

The  investigations  that  are  thus  set  on  foot  soon  branch 
out  into  collateral  and  dependent  inquiries,  and  so  become  of  a 
more  complicated  nature  than  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  and 
as  their  object  is  not  merely  the  satisfaction  of  speculative 
curiosity,  but  is  of  high  practical  moment,  the  most  efTectoal 
method  both  of  preventing  the  evil  and  mitigating  its  influence, 
forms  necessarily  a  part  of  the  inquiry. 

That  a  certain  state  of  morbid  being,  to  which  in  a  very 
Tague  manner  is  applied  the  generic  term  of  fever,  has  recently 
been  prevalent  in  a  more  than  ordinary  measure,  is  scarcely 
disputed  ;  and  that  the  activity  of  the  medical  profession  has 
been  excited  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  particulars  above  alluded  to, 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  publicattonS|  the 
title-pages  of  which  have  been  just  transcribed.  The  main 
questions  which  may  be  regarded  as  involved  in  the  present 
inquiries,  are,  first,  whether  the  epidemic  of  the  present  dBj  is 
the  same  with  the  low  nervous  or  typhoid  fevers  of  preceding 
authors ;  and  if  not,  whether  the  diversity  is  attribatable  to 
the  exciting  source  of  the  distemper,  or  to  the  constitutional 
peculiarity  of  the  times  ?  Secondly,  fever  having  established 
itself  in  an  individual,  is  the  induced  deviation  from  health 
necessarily  and  ab  originef  a  topical  disturbance,  or  are  the 
local  affections  which  occur  mere  consequences  of  the  pri- 
mary and  radical  derangement  ?  In  the  third  and  last  place, 
how  is  the  complaint  most  effectually  to  be  guarded  against, 
or  most  efficiently  combated  ? 

That  these  are  still  unsettled  and  debatable  points  we  need 
DO  further  proof  than  is  furnished  us  by  the  several  publics- 
tions  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  documents  immediately  before 
us  for  review,  we  see  how  different  are  the  inferences  of  sen- 
sible speculatists  from  precisely  the  safne  premises.  By  some 
accredited  Practitioners  of  the  present  period  it  is  asserted, 
that  in  assuming  the  identity  of  the  now  prevailing  fever,  with 
that  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  we  commence  our  inves- 
tigation by  a  petitio  principii,  and  therefore  stumble  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  inquiry.  Other  instruction,  likewise  of 
bigh  authority,  teaches  us  to  regard  idiopathic  fever  as  vittu* 
^lly  the  same  in  kind,  however  it  may  incidentally  and  indi- 
vidually differ  in  degree :  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  disease 
itself  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  certain  condition  of  the 
blood*vesseIs  in  the  brain,  known  by  the  name  of  inflammation. 
Tbi&  doctrine,  both  of  the  identical  nature  and  local  habita- 
tion'^ of  all  fevers,  is  denied  and  derided  by  many,  who  look 
upon  the  derangement  to  be  of  a  more  general  origin  and 
diversified  character:  and  with  respect  both  to  prevenrioa 
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and  treatmenty  we  meet,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^  with 
an  equal  discrepancy  of  feeling  and  opinion.  To  dash  cold 
water  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  take  blood  from  the 
veins,  to  administer  an  emetic,  to  excite  nausea*  to  produce 
sweat,  and  smartly  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  have  all  been  lauded  in  their  turns  as  measures,  if  early 
aad  judiciously  had  recourse  to,  suflScient  often  in  se  to  pre* 
vent  the  establishment  and  full  formation  of  fever;  while  the 
very  principle  itself  of  thus  meeting  and  subduing  the  enemy, 
has  met  from  one  respectable  quarter  with  formidable  opposi« 
tion;  it  being  maintained  that  we  possess  no  absolutely  curative 
power  over  fever,  and  all  that  medicine  is  capable  of  eifectiug, 
from  first  to  last,  is  to  palliate  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
accidental  sytiiptoms.  Lastly ;  neither  are  the  means  of  pre- 
vention absolutely  decided,  upon;  and  while  fever  houses  and 
iever  wards  are  recommended,  and  earnestly  insisted  on  as 
absolutely  necessary,  by  the  majority;  others,  who  from  their 
demonstrated  talent  and  presumed  sincerity,  deserve  at  least 
to  be  heard,  laugh  at  such  plans  of  prevention  as  the  devices 
of  either  mistaken  benevolence  or  jobbing  expediency. 

In  considering  this  extensive  subject,  the  first  suggestion 
that  presented  itself  to  our  minds  was  to  endeavour  at  the 
formation  of  a  eeneral  essay  on  fever  from  the  materials  fur- 
nished us  by  the  respective  writers  who  have  favoured  us 
with  their  works  for  notice.  It  will,  however,  be  more  con- 
sisteat  with  our  professed  plan  of  analytical  reviewing,  to  dis- 
cuss the  prominent  particulars  of  each  of  the  volumes  and 
pamphlets  before  us,  interspersing  such  notice  with  occasional 
remarks  of  a  critical  nature ;  and  if  we  find  time  and  space 
at  the  end  of  the  paper,  we  intend  to  close  the  whole  with  a 
few  aphoristic  corollaries. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck.  This  is  a  name  that  can  nevef  be  pro- 
nounced without  respectful  feelings :  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  candour  and  ability  of  this  author,  we  merely  echo  the 
general  voice  of  the  profession.  If  the  point  for  which  he 
strenuoasly  contends  be  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  the  failure  must  be  sought  for  in  the  defect  of  the 
principle  itself,  and  not  in  the  deficiency  of  talent  by  which 
It  is  supported.  And  if  his  volumes  are  closed  by  his  readers 
with  sentiments  short  of  conversion,  such  readers,  neverthe- 
less, will  always  be  instructed  by  the  matter,  and  pleased  with 
the  manner  of  the.  author. 

The  following  passages  we  extract  at  length,  as  expressive 
of  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  notions  on  the  contested  point  of  identity 
or  variety  in  fevers;  and  from  whioh  we  imagine  it  will  be 
inferred,  that  he  contends  for  a  sameness  of  essence  in  all 
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febrile  disorders  that  are  not  symptomatic  of  local  irritatiou, 
the  diversities  being  merely  circumstantial^  and  not  properly 
referrible  either  to  their  exciting  source^  or  proximate  charac- 
teristic. 

^  Fever  in  general  is  subject  to  be  so  much  varied  by  circam- 
stancesy  many  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  kind,  without  any  esseoti&l 
alteration  in  its  nature  or  treatment,  as  almost  to  defy  description,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  descend  to  all  the  minuticB  which  present  them- 
selves in  different  individuals.  Situation,  mode  of  tife,  occupation,  ut- 
(Uvidttal  constitution,  sex,  and  age,  are,  all  of  them,  circumstances 
capable  of  considerably  modifying  the  character  of  the  disease,  so  as 
to  give  minute  shades  of  difference  to  it  in  appearance;  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  effect  of  medical  treatment,  and  the  g^eral  mana^ 
ment  of  the  patient  while  under  cure. 

That  this  is  really  the  case,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  together  the  histories  given  by  different 
writers,  of  the  present  epidemic,  as  it  has  appeared  in  London,  Dub-  i 
lin,  Cork,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  In  each,  a  variety  of  feature 
may  be  discovered,  though  a  /ami/y -likeness  prevails  throughout  the 
whole.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  history  of  more  than  fifty  cases 
of  the  prevailing  fever  in  my  own  practice,  as  it  has  appeared  in  this 
city,  and  of  which  I  noted  down  ihh  symptoms  with  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  generally  once,  and  often  twice, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  throughout  the  disease.  Upon  a  revision  of 
these  .cases,  I  find  that  no  two  of  them  correspond  in  the  minuter 
points;  though  they  all  agree  in  the  essential  one,  that  is,  in  a  mani- 
fest afl^ction  of  die  brain  and  its  functions ;  various  in  degree,  and 
probably  in  extent;  with  numerous,  but  accidental,  complications 
from  the  affection  of  other  organs. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  epi- 
demic diseases  are  subject  to  considerable  diversity,  from  causes  that 
are  as  unknown  as  those  which  originally  produce  them*  This  we 
learn  from  the  works  of  Sydenham,  one  of  the  most  acute  obseners 
and  faithful  narrators  of  what  he  saw.  In  tracing  the  history  of  epi-  | 
deroic  fever  for  five  successive  years,  he  describes  each  as  marked  by 
considerable  peculiarities;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  found  at  any 
other  period  ;  new  varieties  springing  up  every  day  with  every  change 
of  circumstances. 

*'  This  serves  to  shew,  that  an  affectation  of  extreme  minuteness, 
in  the  description  of  diseases  that  arc  liable  to  be  varied  by  a  number 
of  trivial  circumstances,  can  answer  no  pathological  purpose.  The 
nature  of  fever  must  be  deduced  from  more  general  views  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  not  from  the  laboured  descriptions  that  have  been  often 
given ;  which,  though  they  prove  the  industry  of  their  authors,  serve 
only  to  confuse  the  subject,  by  confounding  the  essential  with  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  the  disease.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed, 
we  should  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  so  continually  disputing  about 
the  essence  of  fever,  and  as  to  its  seat  in  the  body  ;  for  accurate  ob- 
servers and  minute  describers  of  diseases  have  abounded  in  diflcifnt 
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ages,  quite  down  to  tbe  period  of  the  present  epidemic ;  without,  bow- 
ever,  having  either  settled  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  or  agreed  upon 
the  proper  method  of  cure/' 

To  the  practical  inference  which  is  deduced  by  Dh  Clutter- 
buck  from  this  principle  of  essential  similarity  in  all  fevers, 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  advert.  We  shall  now  present -our 
readers  with  another  extract,  by  which  the  author's  senti- 
ments on  the  local  origin  of  the  malady  will  be  more  fully 
exhibited.  After  mentioning  the  general  feelings  and  symp« 
toms  of  falling  off  from  health  which  usually  usher  in  fever. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  goes  on  to  observe  :  — 

*^  There  is  a^  yet  no  remarkable  general  disorder  of  system,  nothing 
that  in  strictness  entitles  it  to  the  appellation  of  fever.  Yet  such 
symptoms  constitute,  indubitably,  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease, 
and  which  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  be  aware  of ;  for  the 
entire  and  almost  immediate  suppression  of  it,  is  now  greatly  in  our 
power.    It  is  this  stage,  however,  that  is  always  the  most  neglected. 

The  disease  hitherto  is  merely  locals  and  confined  to  the  brain 
and  its  immediate  or  proper  functions.  In  many  instances  it  proceeds 
no  further,  the  symptoms  gradually  declining  again.  This  is  the 
case  where  the  disposition  to  fever  is  naturally  but  little ;  or  where  an 
indisposition  has  been  acquired  by  habitual  exposure  to  contagion ; 
and  also  where  prompt  and  active  means  of  cure  have  been  applied. 

But  if  the  disease  is  about  to  pursue  its  ct>urse,  the  general  vas- 
cular  system  becomes  affected  precisely  as  in  other  inflammations. 
Rigors,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  take  place, -and  are  succeeded,  as 
usual,  by  increase  of  heat,  frequency  of  pulse,  thirst,  and  foulness  of  the 
tongue ;  in  a  word,  by  the  concourse  of  symptoms,  technically  called 
pyrexia :  and  now  it  is  that  the  disease  literally  merits  the  name  of 
freer.  This  is  the  confirmed  state  of  the  disease.  It  may  terminate 
in  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  spontaneously,  but  especially  by  tbe 
active  treatment  of  inflammation  being  applied  to  it;  or  it  may* be 
protracted  to  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  and  even  longer. 

If  it  terminate  early,  and  especially  when  the  solution  has  been 
effected  by  blo<id-letting,  the  termination  is  generally  rapid,  and  by 
Bweatini;,  which  seems  to  be  critical.  Hut  if,  on  tbe  contrary,  the 
disease  is  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  three  weeks  or  more,  it  then  de- 
clines gradually ;  both  the  general  symptoms,  and  the  local  affection 
of  the  brain,  subsiding  by  slow  degrees." 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  an  an- 
nouncement and  description  of  varieties  of  form,  and  to 
detailing  the  manner  in  which  the  disorder  becomes  confirmed 
M^ben  not  stopped  short  in  limine. 

In  respect  to  the  exciting  causes  of  fever,  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
professes  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bateman,  that 
**  unquestionably  epidemic  fever  is  geherated,  in  the  first  in- 
gtance,  by  defiRcttVe  nutriment."  All  that  a  deficient  suppljr 
of  necessary  alimeiit  is  capable  of  effecting^  is»  according  to 
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Dr.  C,  merely  that  of  rendering  the  individual  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  actual  exciting  sources;  and  he  suggests, 
whether  the  atmospherical  or  other  circumstances  occasioniog 
scarcity  by  affecting  the  vegetable  creation,  may  not,  at  the 
same  time,  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence  upon  animal 
life,  so  as  to  excite  a  more  than  ordinary  disposition  to  disease. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  fair  supposition;  but  the  fact 
is,  as  we  observed  in  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Bateman's  boolq 
that  epidemic  affections  frequently  break  out  without  the 
operation  of  any  causes  that  are  at  all  cognizable  either  by 
sense  or  by  science :  and  poverty,  distress,  cold,  filth,  and 
famine,  are  often  quite  as  abundant  where  no  particular 
malady  is  present,  as  during  the  existence  of  a  distemper 
which  we  are  too  prone,  from  our  desire  to  pry  into  causation^ 
to  attribute,  in  a  wholesale  manner,  to  these  sources.  Even 
the  present  fever  of  the  metropolis,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, did  not  make  its  first  appearance  at  the  time  when 
suffering  from  scarcity  was  at  its  height;  but  it  broke  out 
with  the  greatest  virulence  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  large  numbers  of  our  manufacturing  community  fell 
into  unexpected  and  deplorable  poverty/'   Some,  indeed,  we 
are  aware,  have  traced  its  origin  in  this  metropolis  from  the 
visits  of  Irish  paupers,  who,  either  in  their  clothes  or  their 
bodies,  conveyed  the  poison  to  London.    We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  think  that  the  whole  history  of  the  recent  epi- 
demic justifies  the  presumption,  to  say  the  least,  that  a  some- 
thing beside  transferred  contagion  has  been  operative  in  its 
generation  and  spread.    We  do  not  carry  our  scepticism  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  communicable  nature  of  the  engendered 
poison ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  were  contagion  the 
sole  source  of  epidemic  fevers,  a  crowded  population  like 
London  could  never  be  free  from  their  visits.   Typhus,  if  we 
are  allowed  the  employment  of  the  term,  as  expressive  of  the 
complaint,  would  be  rather  an  endemic  than  an  epidemic  of 
^reat  cities.   We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  the  nature  of  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  all  scrutiny,  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  easy  props* 
gation  and  extensive  spread  of  even  the  specific  conugioos, 
as  they  have  been  termed  ;  for  the  origin,  course,  and  decline 
of  those  diseases,  which  result  from  decidedly  contagious 
poisons,  often  present  peculiarities  which  are  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  presumed  independence  of  such  poisons  upon 
what  is  passing  about  us.    Indeed,  the  more  we  inquire  into 
thlB  laws  of  infectious  and  contagious  disorders,  tne  firmer 
becomes  our  conviction  that  a  considerable  degree  of  ob- 
ffcority  still  involves  the  subject,  and  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  inferred  respecting  them  upon  premises  by  far  too 
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slender.  A  profeMor  and  pfactitioner  of  celebrity  recently* 
asserted;  in  a  large  assembly,  that  he  had  not  seen  a  case  of 
true  typhus  for  the  last  twenty  years.  What  did  he  mean  by 
this  assertion?  Are  we  to  understand  by  the  proposition, 
allowing  its  truth,  that  the  poison  creative  of  true  typhus"  is 
in  se  and  absolutely  different  from  that  which  gives  birth  to 
the  present  fever,  in  the  same  manner  that  measles  differ  from 
amall-pox  i  Or  does  the  avowal  merely  go  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  different  state  of  the  individual  recipient?  Here 
lies  all  the  difficulty  of  the  determination.  But  it  appears  to 
us  that  writers  and  teachers  talk  too  much  about  identity  and 
diversity  in  disease,  without  sufficiently  recognising  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  radical  distinctions  now  referred  to;  distinctions 
which  are  not  merely  nominal  and  speculative,  but  upon 
which  must  hang  a  considerable  weight  of  decision,  as  it 
refers  to  the  controversy  now  carried  on  respecting  the  com- 
municability  or  contagious  nature  of  different  distempers.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  typhus  fever  would  become  plague, 
could  an  individual  "affected  witli  the  virus  of  the  former  be 
conveyed,  while  the  disease  was  upon  him,  to  Constantinople 
during  the  prevalence  in  that  city  of  plague ;  but  that,  if  the 
same  speedy  conveyance  could  be  effected  of  a  person  in 
small-po2c,  the  latter  disease  would,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
atmosphere,  retain  its  specific  peculiarities.  Now,  could 
these  positions  be  substantiated,  they  would  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  differences  ip  fever  of  which  we  talk  £^re  rather  inci- 
dental than  absolute;  and  the  fact  would  further  justify  the 
conclusion  that,  without  denying  the  contagious  nature  of 
either  plague  or  typhus,  we  might  divest  our  minds  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  that  apprehension  which  would  otherwise 
follow  an  abolition  of  quarantine  enactments.  It  will  not  be 
understood  that  we  mean  to  say  such  is  actually  the  case : . 
indeed  the  facts  which  are  upon  record,  if  they  can  be  de- 
pended on,  respecting  the  origin  of  plague  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  from  single  mdividuals  having  transported 
thither  the  contagion,  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition  now 
alluded  to:  certain,  however,  it  seems,  that  susceptibility  to 
infectious  distempers  is  governed  by  somewhat  different  laws 
from  that  of  the  specific  contagions.  These  hints,  it  is  re- 
peated, are  merely  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who,  in  our  judgment,  are  too  much  inclined  to  confound  pre- 
disposing with  exciting  causes  when  discussing  the  question 
of  identity  in  disease.  _ 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  present  epidemic  may  be  propa>- 
gated,  it  will  be  seen,  leaves  the  great  question  undetermined, 
respecting  the  independent  origin  of  contagion:  but  the 
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extract,  we  think,  is  too  mach  in  the  spirit  of  those  theomti 
who  think  that  fever  must,  in  ail  cases,  be  either  contagiobs 
or  not.  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
observatfon  to  infer,  that  the  distemper  is  at  once  contagioas 
and  not  contagious ;  or  that  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  vemila- 
tion  may,  under  favouring  circumstances  in  the  recipient,  be 
equal  to  the  production  of  a  fever,  which,  in  its  course,  shall 
engender  a  poisonous  virus,  that  may  be  imparted  to  another 
in  the  same  way  that  the  specific  contagions  are  received  i 

*\  Whether  the  virut  producing  the  disease  be  generated,  like  that 
of  sraall-po.x,  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  thrown  off  from  them  by 
exhalation  or  excretion ;  or  whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  the  mere 
crowding  together  of  numerous  individuals,  with  neglect  of  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  is  sufficient  for  its  production,  without  the  acioal 
existence  of  the  disease  previously,  is  a  question  that  is  more  difficult 
to  be  determined.  The  decision  is  of  some  importance,  undoubtedly, 
in  regard  to  the  means  of  prevention  to  be  employed :  for  if  the  cause 
of  the  fever  be  extrinsic  to  the  body,  and  merely  the  result  of  the  ac* 
cumulated  exhalations  and  excretions  taking  place  from  it,  preventioo 
becomes  an  easier  task,  and  will  depend  almost  solely  upon  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation.  In  the  other  case,  such  means  will  of  course  be 
less  effectual.  I  must  however  pass  by  this  point  for  the  present, 
having  no  means  of  deciding  it  satisfactorily." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  our  author  through  bis 
directions  on  the  head  of  preventive  measures,  which  are  all| 
like  those  contained  in  most  of  the  other  works  before. us, 
grounded  upon  the  three  important  principles,  separatioiiy 
ventilation f  and  cleanliness.  1st,  I'he  speedy  removal  of  the 
sick  from  his  family  and  friends."  ^^'d,  "  The  destruction  of 
contagion  in  the  places  from  which  the  sick  have  been 
removed,"  by  airing,  white- washing,  and  fumigation;  and, 
36\yy  I  he  correction  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  confiaed 
and  filthy  habitations,  by  opening  the  confined  courts  and 
narrow  alleys  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town;  orraiber 
by  removing  altogether  the  most  objectionable  of  them,  and 
erecting  in  their  stead  straight  and  sufficiently  wide  streets, 
the  elevation  of  which  should  be  always  proportioned  to  their 
breadth."  On  the  disputed  subject  of  fortifying  the  body 
against  the  influence  of  contagion.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  expresses 
his  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  alleged  power  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  eflfecting  this  purpose.  "  The  analogy,"  be 
tells  us,  is,  perhaps,  too  muqh  strained,  in  imagining  that 
because  the  bark  prevents  the  recurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of 
intermitting  fever,  it  will,  upon  a  similar  principle,  prevent 
the  accession  of  fever  of  a  continued  form.''  And  even  allow- 
ing that  "  a  generous  mode  of  living,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine/'  may  guard  the  body  in  some  degree  apinit 
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contagion,  as  it  does  against  cold  ;  we  are  likely,  according  to . 
oar  author,  to  lose,  by  adopting  it,  as  much  as  we  gain;  since 
when  fever  does  attack  the  generous  liver,  the  disease  is  at- 
tended with  more  danger  than  in  feeble  habits."  Might  not, 
however,  an  occasional  and  moderate  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  under  some  circumstances  oF  necc$(sary  exposure,  be 
calculated  to  insure  the  g(x>d  M'ithout  the  risk  of  the  evil  ? — 
The  virtues  of  this  drug,  both  preventive  and  curative,  were  at 
one  time  lauded  far  beyond  desert ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  we  are  not  altogether  abandoning  it,  in  the  present 
day,  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  disgust  with  which  an  old  lover 
re^^ards  the  object  of  his  former  unreasonable  attachment. 

When  discoursing  on  the  treatment  of  the  present  epidemic. 
Dr.  Cluiterbuck  takes  occasion  further  to  enlarse  on  bis 
favourite  principle  of  the  local,  inflammatory,  and  identical 
nature  of  fever,  under  whatever  form  or  degree  it  may  appear. 
**  Contagion,'*  he  tells  us,  first  excites  active  disease  in  the 
brain ;  and  the  variety  pbserved  in  the  general  symptoms,  is 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  and  extent  to  which  this  organ, 
is  affected.*'  But,  on  this  head,  we  must  make  room  for  an 
extract  of  considerable  length : — 

**  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  brain,  in  regard  to  its  circulation,  in  which  it  differs 
from  all  other  organs. 

The  brain,  it  is  to  be  considered,  is  included  in  an  unyielding 
case  of  bone,  which  defends  it  from  all  immediate  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  skull,  like  the  other  cavilies  (as  we  call 
them),  is  always  completely  filled  by  its  contents,  namely  the  brain, 
with  its  membranes  and  vessels,  and  the  blood  contained  within 
them  :  there  is  no  vacuity,  all  the  surfaces  being  in  perfect  apposition, 
when  no  fluid  happens  to  be  interposed  between  them.  'I'hese  con- 
tents* are  all  in  their  nature  incompressible,  at  least  by  any  force  that 
can  po&sibly  be  supposed  to  be  applied  to  them  during  life. 

It  follows  from  this  construction,  that  neither  can  the  brain  itself 
suflTer  any  immediate  alteration  in  its  hulk,  from  pressure  of  any  kind 
being  made  upon  it ;  nor,  upon  the  simplest  hydraulic  principles,  can 
ibe  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels  vary,  from  one  time  to 
another,  in  any  sensible  degree.  A  difference  in  the  Jorce  and  vtlociiy 
with  which  the  blood  moves  in  them,  or  in  the  relative  distribution  of 
ibis  fluid,  is  all  that  can  possibly  take  place.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  must  be  referred  the  changes  that  are  observed  in  the  state  of  its 
functions  when  sufft-ring  under  active  disease. 

From  the  peculiarities  mentioned,  an  increased  action  of  arteries  in 
the  brain  will  pften  produce  effects  widely  different  from  those  which 
take  place  in  other  organs,  not  similarly  circumstanced. 

'1  he  arteries  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  others,  may  have  their  actions 
increased  in  a  certain  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their 
diameters  unchanged,  or  nearly  so.    When  this  happens,  the  force 
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and  velocity  of  the  circalation  in  the  brain  will  he  increased,  and  the 
functions  of  the  organ  be  carried  on  with  augmented  energy.  A  state 
ijf  excitement  in  the  general  system  will  succeed,  with  or  without  dis- 
order, according  to  the  degree  of  increased  vascular  action  in  the 
brain,  and  according  as  it  is  accompanied  with  inflammation,  or 
otherwise. 

**  After  a  time,  however,  and  sooner  or  later  in  different  instances, 
from  the  continuance  of  increased  action,  the  diameters  of  the  larteries 
will  be  increased ;  and  these,  by  occupying  a  disproportionate  space 
within  the  skull,  will  compress  the  veins,  which,  in  this  case,  are  the 
only  parts  capable  of  yielding  to  pressure.  The  circulation  through 
the  brain  will,  in  consequence,  be  interrupted  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  the  functions  of  the  organ  be  proportionally  impeded,  with  a  di- 
minution of  energy  throughout  the  whole  system.  Thus  the  same 
cause,  increased  vascular  action^  may  produce  the  most  opposite 
effects. 

This  serves  to  explain  what  takes  place  in  fever.  At  the  imtiet  of 
the  disease,  while  the  inflammatory  action  is  moderate,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  carried  on  in  an  excited,  l^t  unequal  and  diiordered 
manner ;  accompanied  with  that  general  disorder  of  system,  {pHTM 
or  the  febrile  state)  which  inflammation,  wherever  seated,  so  commonly 
induces. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  (and,  in  unfavourable  cases, 
even  in  the  beginning)  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain  becomes 
distended,  the  veins  are  compressed,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
organ  more  or  less  interrupted;  and  its  functions,  consequently,  im- 
perfectly performed.  This  may  fake  place,  up  to  the  degree  of  com- 
plete apoplexy,  or  total  insensibility ;  but  still  with  more  or  less  of  di»- 
order  in  the  functions,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  (inflammar 
tion),  and  the  unequal  affection  of  the  organ. 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  structure  in  the  brain;  that,  io  all 
probability,  each  part  has  its  destined  office,  and  is  connected  with, 
and  influences,  a  different  part  of  the  system; 'and  further,  that  the 
disease  may  affect  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  and  that  unequally  and 
>n  different  degrees,  wc  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  great  di- 
versity observed  in  the  character  of  fever  at  different  times,  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  proceeds  from  climate,  constitution,  and  other 
causes. 

From  these  physiological  considerations  in  regard  to  the  brain, 
I  conclude  that  the  oppressed  state  of  functions,  observed  in  violent  or 
malignant  states  of  fever,  is  not  the  result  of  the  sedative  operation  d 
contagion,  upon  either  \he  nervous  power ,  or  vital  prindpk  ;  bat  pio- 
ceeds  from  interrupted  circulation  in  the  brain,  the  consequence  of 
increased  arterial  action  taking  place  there,  and  producing  itsefiectin 
the  manner  stated.  The  use  of  such  vague  terms  as  debility^  exkoMS- 
tion,  collapse,  venous  congestion,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  un necessary .'^ 

Now  the  theory  which  the  above  positions  involve,  respect- 
ing the  incouipressibility  of  the  brain,  appears  to  our  coocep- 
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tioD  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation ;  and  this  we  venture  to 
assert,  notwithstanding  the  avowal  exposes  us  to  the  charge 
of  differing  from  Dr.  Monro,  who,  as  Dr.  Clutterbuck  tells 
us,  taught  the  doctrine  man^  years  since.  It  seems  surprising 
that  any  pathologist  can  maintain  the  opinion,  who  recollects 
the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  often  poured  out  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  distend  these  cavities  to  an 
enormous  degree,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  containing  parts.  When  such  deposition  is 
gradually  effected,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  Dr.  Monro  would 
tell  us,  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  absorption  in  the 
actual  matter  of  the  brain :  but,  beside  that  this  is  a  doubtful 
point,  and,  if  Gall's  principles  of  brainutar  construction  are 
correct,  an  absolutely  untrue  assumption;  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  effusion  is  often  so  suddenly  made,  as  to  render  the 
supposition  of  proportionate  absorption,  to  say  the  least/ 
highly  improbable.  From  every  view,  indeed,  that  we  find 
ourselves  able  to  take  of  the  case,  our  conclusions  would  be 
precisely  the  reverse  of  those  now  referred  to ;  and  we  should 
say,  that  if  there  be  any  part  of  animal  organization  more  com- 
pressible than  another,  it  is  the  brain ;  and  it  seems  thus  con- 
stituted on  account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  its  bony 
investments.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  surely  recollects,  that  it  is  not 
in  this  organ  alone  where  we  find  "  all  surfaces  in  perfect 
apposition,"  but  that  the  very  same  natural  position  of  parts 
is  even  found  in  what  is  erroneously  called  the  abdominal 
cavity,  which  is  capable,  nevertheless,  of  becoming  enlarged 
by  disease  to  an  enormous  extent.  Indeed,  every  tyro  in 
physiology,  knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cavity, 
strictly  speaking,  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  admits  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
relative  distribution  of  blood  in  the  brain;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  be  should,  in  the  very  face  of  this  admission,  talk  in 
terms  of  contumely  of  that  doctrine,  which^is  altogether 
founded  upon  this  principle,  and  should  ridicule  Dr.  Arm- 
8tronfi;'s  notion  of  congestive  states  as  inconsistent  with  a 
sound  pathology.  The  great  source  of  failure,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  theory  of  fever,  consists  in  his 
neglecting  to  recognise  the  primary  link  in  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion. A  something  is  applied  to  the  body,  say  contagion, 
vrhich  proves  sufficiently  forcible  to  derange  the  whole  system, 
and  the  impulse  of  which  is  first  felt  upon  the  sentient 
and  moving  powers  of  the  body :  the  brain  then,  as  the  e;reat 
organ  of  sensation,  especially  feels  the  influence  of  the 
deranging  power;  its  circulation  becomes,  by  consequence, 
irregular ;  vascular  congestions  take  place  from  the  induced 
irregularity  in  the  balance  of  circulatory  movements ;  and  thus 
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is  the  original  affection  of  the  bead  (an  affection,  which  we 
conceive  to  he  prior  to  any  vascular  change,)  rendered  more 
urgent  and  conspicuoas.  The  occurrence  of  positive  inflam- 
Qiaiion  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  we  conceive  to  be 
infrequent,  unless  in  those  instances  in  which  the  fever  terini* 
nates  fatally  ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  (hat  mere  irregularity  ia 
the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  congestion,  are 
Qot  sufBictently  distinguished  from  inflammation  by  aathon 
in  general,  urhen  they  are  endeavouring  'to  ascertain  the 
conditions  that  accompany  or  characterize  fever.  Not  long 
«ince,  the  body  of  an  individual  was  opened,  who  died 
from  the  first  shock  of  fever  virus,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  u 
Dr.  Armstrong  would  term  it;  or,  to  use  the  almost  exploded 
language  of  the  Cullenian  school,  prior  to  the  reaction,  which, 
had  the  individual  survived,  would  soon  have  become  esta- 
blished. Now,  in  the  encephalon  of  this  man  was  found 
exactly  that  state  of  vessels  which  would  have  been  a  priori 
expected  ;  the  venous  system  was  throughout  actually  gorged, 
while  the  arteries  were  even  more  empty  than  usual.  Had 
^he  first  shock  been  survived,  the  brain  would  necessarily 
Jiave  become  the  seat  of  much  vascular  irregularity  before  the 
circulatory  balance  could  have  been  readjusted  :  but  still,  it  is 
conceivable  thai  the  disorder  might  have  run  its  ciourse,  and 
have  terminated  in  health,  without  the  induction  at  all  of  the 
real  inflammatory  state  of  parts  ;  which,  as  above  hinted,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  accurately  defined  by  those 
authors,  who  insist  so  much  upon  inflammation  being  but 
another  name  for  fever. 

But  we  muHt  still  further  urge  upon  our  readers  the  prac- 
tical errors  which  may  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate reception  of  these  general  and  simplifying  notions  of  fever's 

{production.  In  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  own  hanos,  we  believe  that 
iever  patients  would  be  always  safe,  since  we  could  hardly 
name  any  individual  who  has  come  forward  upon  the  world  as 
a  declared  theorist,  with  so  little  disposition  to  make  every 
fact  bend  to  such  theory ;  but  we  are  apprehensive  that  the 
tenets  he  inculcates,  respecting  the  identical  and  necessarily 
inflammatory  nature  of  all  fevers,  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  practice  too  indiscriminately  depletory.  Sydenham  hinh 
aelf^  it  will  be  recollected,  observed  a  marked  difference  in 


*  A  sick  headach,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  a  minor  degree  of  iht 
febrile  state ;  and  it  is  attended,  not  caused,  by  an  irregular  conges- 
tive state  of  the  encephalic  vessels,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  accom- 
panied, not  occasioned,  by  faulty  action  in  the  digestive  organs;  but 
it  would  certainly  be  improper  to  apply  the  term  inflammatioa  to  the 
condition  of  vessels  here  present. 
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what  is  callied  the  type  of  fevers  in  different  years;  and  even 
allowing  that  the  majority  of  cases  we  meet  with  of  the  pre- 
Bent  epidemic  may  bear  bleeding  very  well,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that,  Jong  before  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  volumes  lose  their 
popularity,  an  epidemic  may  visit  us  which  shall  be  charac- 
terized by  diflFerent  features,  and  demand  a  different  treaftment, 
We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, (Mr.  Woodham*),  which  want  of  room  prevents  us 
from  insertmg  at  length,  containing  an  account  of  a  fever  that 
prevailed  at  the  depot  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Norman  Cross, 
IQ  JHuntingdonshire,  from  1797  to  1802,  during  which  time 
the  writer  was  Physician's  assistant  at  that  place.  "  From 
1797  to  1799,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  the  fever  principally  was  that 
denominated  by  Huxham  the  low  nervous  fever;  whereas  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  period  of  1802,  it  was  the  putrid  malig- 
nant fever  of  the  same  author,  chiefly  characterized  by 
extreme  prostration  of  strength,  feeble  pulse,  and  a  dry 
mahogany  tongue."  With  respect  to  these  last,  our  corres- 
pondent goes  on  to  state,  "  the  head  and  contents  of  the 
thorax  were  the  parts  which  chiefly  suffered;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  we  invariably  lost  our  patients  when  the  lungs 
were  seriously  affected,  but  seldom  or  never  when  the  head 
was  so."  The  treatment  was,  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
emetic,  if  the  strength  would  admit,  followed  by  a  gentle 
aperient,"  with  columbo  and  aromatics  to  give  tone  to  the  de- 
bilitated stomach,  with  wine,  from  four  ounces  to  a  pint 
daring  the  24  hours."  Now  let  us  submit,  as  a  respectful 
query  to  authors  and  readers,  whether  these  patients  would 
have  fared  better  under  a  treatment  directed  by  the  dashing, 
inflammatory  doctrines  of  the  present  day;  or  whether  even 
Bruoonian  stimulation  might  not  have  been  nearly  as  safe  an 
expedient  as  bold  depletion.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  fully  con- 
vinced, that  both  the  type  and  treatment  of  fever  must 
be  judged  of  and  regulated  with  reference  to  something 
further  than  mere  vascular  conditions ;  and,  on  this  score,  if 
on  no  other,  should  we  object  to  that  simplification  of  its 
essence  and  management,  which  meets,,  we  think,  with  too 
much  encouragement  from  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  views.  It  is 
inflammation,"  he  tells  us,  that  we  are  to  treat,  whether  the 
brain  alone  suffers,  as  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the  disease,  or 
other  organs  are  affected  at  the  same  time  along  with  the 
brain — it  is  still  inflammation,  and  our  remedies  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  proper  adaptation  of  them  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  case,  is  the  only  point  of  diflSculty." 

*  The  writer  of  a  paper  in  the  preseat  Number  of  the  Rxpo* 
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Dr.  C.  divides  the  prevailing  fever  with  a  view  to  pnc- 
lice  merel;"  into  three  different  stages;  the  firsts  or  incipient; 
the  second,  or  active  stage  in  which  the  disorder  is  Mj 
formed ;  and  the  third',  or  stage  of  oppres3ion9  which,  when 
strongly  marked,  approaches  in  its  characters  to  the  apoplectic 
state.'*  He  tells  us,  that  blood-letting  employed  in  the  ioci^ 
pient  stage  of  fever,  will  generally  bring  the  disease  to  an 
almost  immediate  termination."  He  admits,  however,  tiiat 
vomiting  and  purging  used  at  this  period  will  rarely  ^il  to 
•answer  tne  intended  purpose.  Stimulation  may  occasion- 
ally also  succeed ;  but  in  case  of  failure,  it  is  well  calcaUted 
to  conBrm  the  disease.''  Of  the'coid  affusion  he  has  had  no 
experience.  In  the  second  stage,  blood-letting  ought  to  be 
the  first  measure  resorted  to/'  if  the  Practitioner  be  called 
within  three  days  of  its  complete  formation.  Single  laq;e 
bleedingS|  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces,  are  generally 
preferable  to  repeated  small  ones  :  when  the  latter  aie 
employed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  ounces  before  the  object  is  fiilly  effected. 
Blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  patient  while  he  is  in  a 
recumbent .  position,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  loss  of 
blood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  fainting."  The  foliow- 
ing  remark,  in  regard  to  bleeding  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
fever,  we  insert  as,  in  our  minds,  exceedingly  important 
feeling  as  we  do,  that  the  full  and  bounding  pulse"  is  bj 
far  too  indiscriminately  set  down  as  a  mark  of  sti^englh ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  often  an  index  of  a  state  of  the  circulation  in 
which  weakness  is  exceedingly  argent.  The  full  and 
bounding  pulse  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  equivocal,  as 
a  reason  for  bleeding,  than  a  small  and  contracted  state  of  it" 
Purging  and  digitalis  are  the  principal  remedies  of  a  general 
kind,  which. Dr.  C.  uses  as  adjuncts  to  bleeding  in  the  active 
stage  of  fever.    Blistering,  our  author  objects  to  as  a  general 

Eractice,  both  in  the  first  and  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
^f  antimonials  he  has  not  much  to  say.  It  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  how  much  the  fashion  of  medicine  has  changed, 
in  respect  to  this  last  medicine  :  at  one  time  it  was  lauded  as 
a  febrifuge,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  of  encomiiim  that 
blood-letting  is  at  present  spoken  of;  and  now,  an  advo* 
cate  for  its  employment  is  a  sort '  of  phenomenon  in  the 
medical  horizon.  Such  an  advocate  has,  however,  recently 
appeared  in  Dr.  Balfour,  who  tells  us  that  tartar-emetic 
might,  if  properly  employed,  be  made,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  supersede  tne  lancet,  both  in  fevers,  infianuna- 
tions,  and  even  in  affections  menacing  apoplexy.  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  concludes  his  section  on  the  treatment  of  the  confirmed 
stage  of  fever  by  some  very  just  observations,  in  respect  to 
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the  propriety  of  occasionally  supporting  the  system  by  nou- 
rishing diet  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  inflammatory  states, 
even  when  we  are  pursuing  the  remedial  plan  of  depletion. 
There  is,  however,  we  conceive,  much  more  propriety  in  such 
a  principle,  as  applied  to  inflammation,  than  true  febrile 
complaints ;  and  the  vulgar  adage  of  feeding  a  cold,  (which  is 
an  inflammation)  and  starving  of  fever,  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation*. 

When,  on  the  treatment  of  the  third  stage  of  fever.  Dr.  C; 
takes  occasion  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Arm« 
strong,  respecting  venous  congestion,  and  says  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  such  a  state  shouid  take  place,  combined 
(as  Dr.  A.  contends)  with  a  deficiency  of  arterial  action.'^ 
For  ourselves  we  should  say,  that  in  no  other  way  but  want 
of  propelling  power  in  the  vessels,  can  this  congestion  have 
place:  such  propulsion  being  in  one  moment  suspended, 
and  in  the  next  restored,  constitutes,  indeed,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  the  principal  peculiarity  of  fever,  as  far  as 
mere  vascular  states  are  concerned.  Dr.  C.  himself  admits 
that  this  oppressed  or  apoplectic  stage  of'  fever,  *^  con- 
sists in  a  partially  interrupted  state  of  circulation  in  the 
brain and  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure,  is 
the  restoration  of  the  circulation  to  its  natural  state and 
"  the  small  bleedings"  which  are  recommended  in  these 
circumstances,  followed  by  a  moderate  use  of  cordials 
and  stimulants,"  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  notion  of 
relieving  congested  vessels,  and  urging  on  the  circulatory 
energy,  in  such  sort  as  to  obviate  re-accumulations.  The 
practice  of  blistering.  Dr.  C.  does  not  seem  to  be  very  partial 
to,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  disease;  but  he  recommends, 
when  the  oppression  is  urgent,  small  quantities  of  wine,  of 
spices,  of  ammonia,  and,  if  there  be  much  restlessness,  six 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  at  night,  or  even^  once  or  twice 
in  the  day." 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  ingenious  author,  merely 
adding,  that  the  cases  which  he  has  recorded  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  volume,  are  drawn  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
candour ;  and  were  it  not  that  other  cases  likewise  of  diflerent 
and  still  successful  treatment  in  the  preseht  fever  might  be 
adduced,  we  should  say  that  they  might  be  considered  as 
almost  absolute  demonstration,  if  not  of  the  correctness  of  his 

Erinciples,  at  least  of  the  propriety  of  his  practice.    It  has, 
owever,  lately  fallen  to  our  own  lot  to  notice,  upon  a  pretty 
extensive  scale,  the  efitects  of  remedies  in  the  early  stages  of 


•  As  in  morai,  so  in  medical  science,  we  often  find  the  trite  axioms 
that  are  circulated  among  the  vulgar,  to  be  in  accordance  with  correct 
principles*. 
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fever;  and  we  have  geoerallj  found  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  insuring  a  free  discharge  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
using  blood-letting  both  general  and  topical,  rather  ioci- 
dentallVy  in  order  to  meet  the  occasional  urgency  of  unfa- 
Yourable  symptoms,  than  absolutely,  invariably,  and,  in  fact, 
as  a  febrifuge^  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Clutterback  recommends. 

Dr.  P^RCivAL.— The  volume  now  to  be  noticed  we  have 
read  with  considerable  intei:e8t  and  pleasure,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  our  restricted  time  and  room  will  prevent  us  from 
doing  justice  to  its  contents :  it  opens  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  infectious  fever,  and  on  the  means  of 
restraining  its  threatened  prevalence  in  England.  With  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  and  almost  all  other  writers,  Dr.  P.  considers 
that  much  is  in  our  power,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  the 
use  of  the  three  important  measures, — separation,  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation.  "  What  are  the  positive  means  of  controlling 
the  future  progress  of  contagion  throughout  the  country 
I  answer  in  the  terms  which  have  been  repeated  and  con- 
firmed by  almost  every  individual  authority,  from  the  time  of 
Dn  Lind,  separation,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation. 

With  respect  to  the  dose  of  poison  which  is  requisite  to 
produce  fever,  Dr.  P.  remarks,  that  it  varies,  first,'according 
to  the  state  or  degree  of  fever  in  the  person  who  emits  the 
miasma;  secondly,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  concen- 
tration; and,  thirdly,  according  to  the  bodily  and  mental 
condition  of  the  recipient."  He  further  notices  another  law 
respecting  contagious  iufluence,  namely,  the  curious  fact,  that 
exposure  for  a  leugth  of  time  to  a  fever  atmosphere,  renders 
the  person  less  obnoxious  to  the  poison  producing  fever. 
Hence  the  immunity  of  nurses  and  other  attendants  on  fever 
hospitals.  Does  this  fact  explain  the  infrequent  attacks  uf 
medical  Practitioners,  compared  with  what  might  be  a  priori 
supposed?  Dr.  Percival  believes  in  the  spontaneous  origin 
of  typhus  fever,  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  those  who  mafntaiD 
the  absolute  necessity  in  all  instances  for  the  application  of 
contagion.  "  There  are,  indeed,"  he  says,  those  who  deny 
the  influence  of  contagion  ;  and  the  same  incredulity  seems  to 
have  led  others  to  deny  the  spontaneous  origin  of  typhus 
fever." 

The  following  remarks  we  present  to  the  reader  at  full 
length,  as  bearing  upon  the  disputed  point  of  our  means  of 
controlling  contagion. 

The  contagious  property  of  the  plague  was  not  discovered 
earlier  ahan  the  fifteenth  century.  The  horrors  of  that  disease 
induced  the  Venetian  Governmeiit,  in  the  year  1478,  to  appoint 
officers  of  health  for  the  protection  of  the  public ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  medical  police^  Tlicse 
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officers  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  preventing  all  common'ic'ation 
between  the  healtby  and  diseased.  Hence  arose  lazarettos  and 
quarantines:  and  tbese  institutions,  which  were  the  first  fruit»  of 
ipedical  police,  have  banished  the  plag&e  from  the  greater  part  of' 
Europe.  The  medical  police  of  Malta,  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  health,  kept  the  garrison  absolutely  free  from  the  plague 
which  lately  ravaged  that  island.  Only  ^even  soldiers  died  of  the 
pestilence;  while  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  under  medical 
police,  there  perished  3348. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  zealous  and  benevolent  Physician  in 
Chester,  demonstrated  that  small-pox  might  be  extinguished  by 
means  that  were  successfully  practised  for  some  time  in  that  city. 
Had  there  then  existed  a  national  board  of  health,  co-operating  with 
provincial  branches,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  small-pox 
would  have  been  eradicated  from  these  kingdoms,  though  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination  had  never  been  discovered. 

"  The  same  intelligent  Physician  has  pronounced  very  sanguine 
expectations,  that  a  similar  plan  adopted  in  reference  to  typhus 
would  banish  that  pestilence  also  from  the  empire." 

In  noticing  the  opinions  of  the  present  author,  we  mean 
rather  to  be  analytical  than  critical,  otherwise  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  the  anticontagionist  would  oppose  to  these 
anticipations  of  our  author,  on  the  efficacy  of  preventive  mea- 
sures in  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  might  here  fall 
under  discussion.  We  must  just  allow  ourselves  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Percival,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  admits,  that  con- 
tagious influence  is  modified  or  graduated  by  causes,  many 
of  which  are  beyond  our  discernment ;  and  that  fevers  have 
their  periods  of  prevalence  or  declension  independently  of  the 
interference  of  human  art," 

Dr.  Percival  presents  us  with  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  the  head  of  difference  of  susceptibility  to  fever,  from  age 
and  sex,  and  rank  rn  life.  While,  accordipg  to  his  owd 
observations,  the  proportion  of  females  which  fall  with  fever 


reversed  ;  and  this  he  very  justly  ascribes  to  the  difference  in 
organic  integrity,  so  to  express  it,  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
obvious,*'  he  says,  that  the  lower  classes  of  men  are  more 
exposed  to  violence  and  hardships,  and  more  addicted  to  in- 
temperance and  excess  of  all  kinds,  than  women  of  the  same 
rank ;  and  in  broken  subjects,  febrile  actions,  from  whatever 
cause  they  originate,  fall  upon  the  diseased  organs  with  pecu- 
liar force,  and  not  only  augment,  but  complicate  the  fever.'' 
But  farther:  the  rank  in  lite  is  an  important  circumstance  in 
modifying  the  nature  of  fever,  as  to  the  individual  affected: 
and  Dr.  P.  tells  us,  that  while  among  the  poor,  the  mortality 
from  this  disorder  does  not  exceed,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  medical  care^  one  in  fifteen  ^     and  in  peculiarly 


mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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auspicious  circumstances,  perhaps  one  in  twenty;"  one 
fatal  case  in  five  has  been  given  as  the  ratio  among  the  higher 
orders.  This  striking  disparity  our  author  ascribes — "  1st.  To 
the  artificial  habits  of  the  higher  orders,  which  render  them 
more  prone  to  severer  congestive  and  inflammatory  affections 
than  the  lower  classes.  2d.  All  the  cerebral  functions,  so  pe- 
culiarly implicated  in  fever,  are  in  the  former  much  more 
susceptible  of  excitement  and  disorder.  Sd.  The  intelligent 
sensorium,  through  which  so  much  energy  is  distributed  or 
misplaced  in  the  system,  is,  in  the  poor  man  when  laid  oo  bis 
sick  bed,  a  dormant  faculty ;  but  in  the  rich  man,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  is  the  busiest  instrument  imaginable,  of 
hopes  and  fears,  provisions  and  anxieties,  recollections  and 
anticipations." 

These  circumstances  of  difference  are,  we  think,  exceedinglj 
well  conceived,  and  admirably  expressed.  We  should  be 
glad,  did  our  limits  allow  us,  to  lengthen  the  quotation. 

The  following  we  extract,  as  expressing  our  author's  sen- 
timents on  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  Typhus. 
"  Substantially,'^  be  says,  "  the  arrangements,  both  of  .Dr. 
Bateman  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  correspond  with  my  own.  It 
has  been  our  common  object  to  dispose  a  family  of  fevers, 
which  have  hitherto  boasted  of  more  than  twenty  names, 
under  the  simplest  generic  denomination  and  the  most  obvioos 
specifical  divisions.  The  genus  then  imy  be  denominated 
lyphus;  the  species,  gravior,  mitior,  roitissimus,  or  febricula; 
and  the  individual  may  be  characterized  in  each  species  by 
the  organ  more  peculiarly  engaged  with  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation, as  cephalic,  pulmonic,  enteric,  &c." 

One  remark  shall  suffice  here,  in  addition  to  thooc  which 
we  have  had  occasion  often  to  make  on  the  absolute  error 
even  of  the  attempt  to  class  diseased  production  according  to 
the  principles  of  arrangement  in  other  departments  of  pbi^ 
losophy.  In  the  above  division  it  will  be  perceived  that  a 
slight  febricula  from  cold,  or  irregularity  in  diet,  is  set  down 
as  a  Typhus  fever,  and  thus  are  all  the  disputes  at  once 
settled  as  to  the  specific  or  more  general  character  of  the  db« 
order  under  notice.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  all  that  we  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  incorrectness 
of  assuming  the  fact  in  nomenclature  until  opinion  is  unani* 
mous  with  respect  to  the  fact  itself. 

Morbid  Characters  and  Indications  of  Typhus."  This 
division  of  the  volume  is  opened  by  the  following  statement>— 
The  leading  features  of  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Fevers  are, 
rapid  prostration  of  strength,  with  sanguineous  determination  to  the 
head  or  other  principal  organ,  attended  with  frequent  pulse,  increased 
heat,  partial  or  general,  and  disordered  secretions.    The  stioag 
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analogy,  prevailing  amongst  all  fevers  of  this  description,  indicates  a 
commnnity  of  generic  character.  They  differ  from  fevers  arising 
from  simple  local  inflammation,  in  many  important  particulars ;  but 
in  none  more  remarkably  than  the  sudden  failure  of  mental  and 
voluntary  power,  the  tendency  to  perform  a  certain  cycle  of  morbid 
changes  in  definite  periods,  and  the  power  of  propagating  their  kind 
in  heahhy  subjects  by  contagion." 

Dr.  Percival  then  goes  on  to  trace  the  general  history 
of  the  complaint,  remarking  upon  the  pulse,  the  tongue,  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  &c. :  on  the  disputed  point  of  critical 
da^s,  he  announces  his  agreement  with  the  facts  observed  by 
Hippocrates;  and,  with  respect  to  appearances  after  death, 
we  meet  with  the  following  statements:  — 

I  have  superintended  numerous  dissections  of  patients  who  have 
died  in  typhous  fever.  The  examination  has  been  almost  invariably 
made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  In  typhus  gravior,  at- 
tended with  low  muttering  delirium,  and  coma,  the  brain  usually 
exhibited  evidence  both  of  venous  and  arterious  congestion.  These 
were  not  less  observed  in  cases  that  had  run  a  short  course,  than  in 
those ^which  were  more  protracted.  On  removing  the  upper  part  of 
the  cranium,  blood  was  frequently  effused.  The  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  and  plexus  choroides  were  often  turgid,  and  portions  of  the 
serous  membrane  opaque.  A  glairy  fluid,  sometimes  tinged  whh 
blood,  was  interposed  between  this  membrane  and  the  arachnoid 
tunic.  '  Globules  of  air  appeared  often  in  great  abundance  in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  which  were  easily  ruptured  in  their  small 
branches.  More  or  less  of  limpid  fluid  was  found  in  the  ventricles ; 
yet  seldom  in  any  considerable  volume.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  in  some  cases  firmer,  in  others  softer,  than  the  common  standard. 
On  dividing  its  substance,  numerous  bloody  points  usually  presented 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  separated  parts.  Ko  case  of  abscess 
of  the  brain  (as  described  by  Prikgle  and  others)  occurred  to  my 
observation. 

The  phenomena  here  specified  are  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  symptoms  of  typhus  gravior,  especially  towards  its  decline ;  and 
elucidate  the  common  termination  of  the  disease  in  the  manner  of 
coma.  In  many  fatal  cases  of  petechia]  fever,  however,  the  brain 
exhibits  very  slight  evidence  of  sanguineous  congestion.  But  these 
cases  are  not  distinguished  in  their  progress  by  acute  cerebral 
jaflfectionsw 

In  almost  every  case  that  comes  under  dissection,  whether  of  mild 
or  malignant  typhus,  one  or  other  of  the  following  organs  is  found 
engaged  with  disease ;  namely,  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the  liver,  the 
peritonaeum,  the  mucous  and  villous  texture  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

*'  The  morbid  appearances  of  the  lungs,  in  such  cases  as  have  ante- 
cedently s  hown  symptoms  of  pulmonic  inflammation,  resemble  those 
which  are  observed  after  peripneumonia  notha,  viz.  sanguineous  con- 
g^taon  of  one  or  more  entire  lobes,  with  mucous  and  purulent  en^ 
gorgemcnt  of^the  bronchiss,  a  florid  hue  of  the  pleura  of  one  or  both 
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cavities,  with  serous  efTasioiiy  coagula,  and  membianous  adhesions* 
Sometimes  the  lungs  are  found  studded  with  abscesses^  or  tubercles  in 
tarious  stages  of  advancement  to  suppuration. 

The  liver  is  found  diseased,  especially  among  paupers  broken 
by  habits  of  intoxication.  That  organ  is  sometimes  found  shrunk  in 
its  dimensions,  hard,  or  knotted  ;  sometimes  preiernaturally  enlarged, 
soft,  and  rotten  in  its  tej^ture;  gorged  with  blood,  and  gvumous 
rather  than  bilious  secretion.  Sometimes  its  investing  membrane  is 
inflamed,  with  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  gall  bladder 
is  in  some  cases  distended  with  green  or  black  bile ;  in  others  it  is 
found  empty. 

"  The  peritonaeum,  in  cases  of  antecedent  tympany,  exhibits  a  dif- 
fused blush  of  preternatural  redness.  The  intestinal  portion  of  it»  in 
some  enteri tic  cases,  is  marked  with  circumscribed  patches,  of  a  livid 
hue,  accompanied  with  adhesions  more  or  less  extensive  throughout 
the  viscera.  The  abdominal  sac,  under  these  circumstances,  always 
contains  some  serous  fluid,  from  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  that  of  two 
or  three  quarts,  with  filmy  coagula.  The  inner  coat  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  found  variously  diseased,  from  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
&uces  tq^the  opposite  alvine  extremity.  Portions  of  florid  congestion^ 
or  livid  patches,  are  not  unfrequently  discovered.  Sometimes  the 
membrane  is  invested  with  tenacious  mucus ;  in  other  instances  it  is 
preternatu rally  denuded  of  it.  When  dysenteric  symptoms  have  pre- 
vailed, the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  partially  or  generally  florid, 
with  sero-puriform  secretion,  and  scattered  spots  of  darker  hue,  with 
separation  of  texture.  Ulcerations,  however,  are  seldom  observed, 
except  in  cases  of  confirmed  dysentery.*' 

Tihe  above  account  of  the  appearances  on  dissection,  refers 
principally  to  what  Dr.  Percival  calls  typhus  gravior.  Typbns 
mitior  is,  he  says,  much  seldomer  fatal  than  typhus  gravior; 
but  when  death  has  taken  place  among^his  patients  in  the 
former,  be  has  very  often  found,  upon  examining  the  brain, 
^*  no  deviation  from  the  due  or  ordinary  condition  of  that 
viscus;^  and,  on  a  careful  dissection  of  three  persons  who  died 
suddenly,   in  appearance  just  recovering  from  mild  fever, 

neither  the  brain  nor  any  other  organ  showed  the  probable 
cause  of  these  sndden  deaths;  and  there  was  no  ground  to 
impute  them  to  errors  or  excess  of  diet." 

Our  inflammatory  theorists  will,  perhaps,  urge  that  these 
were  anomalies,  for  the  explanation  of  which  they  are  not  ac- 
countable. To  us,  however,  the  occurrences  seem  rather  in 
too  large  a  number  to  be  explained  away  by  any  evasive 
remarks  of  this  kind ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  contend,  that 
they  make  strongly  and  strikingly  against  that  theory  which 
we  have  all  along  opposed,  viz.  That  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  cranial  contents,  is  identical  with  true  fever. 

Here,  however,  we  must  reluctantly  break  oflf,  as  the  admis- 
sion of  other  articles,  which  are  already  composed  for  the 
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present  Number,  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  lengthening  of 
the  present.  In  the  next  Number,  then,  we  shall  resume  the 
subject,  and  finish  the  consideration  of  the  works  that  remain 
to  be  noticed. 


II. 

Medical  Botany^  or  History  of  the  Plants  in  the  Materia 
Medicay  illustrative  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopeias,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnaan  System. 


This  work  is  published  in  monthly  numbers,  each  contain- 
ing six  plates,  and  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ville's  Medical  fiotany,'but  far  inferior  iu  execution.  The 
advertisement  is  signed  T.  T.  and  dated  from  Cambridge; 
but  the  author  is  not  known  to  us. 

As  a  periodical  work  of  this  kind,  well  executed,  would  be 
agreeable  to  many  young  Practitioners,  to  whom  the  purchase 
of  Dr.  Woodville*s  book  might  be  inconvenient,  we  should 
be  happy  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  praise  the  present  work, 
but  our  duty  to  the  public  forbids  this  proceeding.  In  the 
first  number,  the  generic  character  is  either  omitted,  or,  as  in 
rosemary,  blended  with  the  specific  difference;  but  this  is 
altered  afterwards :  the  language  of  the  whole,  however,  is 
very  careless :  the  figures  are  as  indifferent,  and  do  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions ;  that  of  the  olive-tree  is  very  bad,  and 
two  varieties  of  the  fruit  appear  on  the  same  branch.  The 
black  pepper  is  represented  with  the  flower  of  a  polygonum, 
coloured  yellow,  yet  described  as  white,  although  authors 
unanimously  a^ree  it  has  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  and  the 
fruit  is  equally  mcorrect.  The  sugar-cane  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  by  a  West  Indian  ;  the  two  upper  leaves  are  also 
represented  as  opposite.  Although  the  leaves  of  madder  are 
said  to  grow  in  whorls  of  four  or  five,  they  are  represented  in 
the  figure  in  a  whorl  of  three.  As  apothecaries  usually  pur* 
chase  their  jalap,  &c.  in  the  for-m  of  powder,  their  apprentices 
are,  on  examination,  frequently  at  a  loss  to  recognise  tne  roots, 
8cc.  in  mass :  the  representation  of  a  root  of  jalap  h^e  given 
will  certainly  be  of  no  assistance,  in  the  figure  ofcbtura 
stramonium  the  capsule  is  represented  with  a  four-leaved 
calyx  adhering  to  it;  yet  the  author  himself  says  the  calyx  is 
deciduous;  and  we  do  not  know  what  authority  he  can 
adduce  for  constantly  writing  strammonium.'*  The  flowers 
of  atropa  belladonna  are  represented  of  three  different 
shapes,  the  leaves  wrongly  placed ;  and  we  neither  under* 
staxid  the  figure  of  the  berry,  nor  the  use  of  figuring  the  root. 
Bi}t  we  are  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  fault.  The 
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figures  addiDg  so  tnach  to  the  expense  of  the  work,  tber 
should  in  return  be  correct;  but  almost  any  old  herbal,  vltn 
wood-cuts,  would  give  the  student  a  better  idea  of  the  plants. 


III. 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery ;  developing  New  Principles,  whith 
tend  materially  to  lessen  the  Sufferings  of  the  Patient ^  and 
shorten  the  Duration  of  Labour.  By  John  Poweb, 
Accoucheur,  &c.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 


A  WORK,  the  title-page  of  which  promises  so  much  as 
"  materially  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and 
shorten  the  duration  of  labour,'*  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
.  attention  of  those,  among  whom  we  profess  ourselves  to  be 
the  most  forward,  who  are  anxious  to  alleviate  the  afHictions 
of  parturient  women.  Whether  the  author  has  formed  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  success  of  his  peculiar  method  of 
practice,  or  has,  indeed,  chalked  out  a  new  path  of  usefulness 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  obstetric  art,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire* 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  contains  "  the 
doctrines  of  parturition  the  second  "  practical  observations 
relative  to  parturition  and  there  is  an  appendix  of  illustra- 
tive cases. 

We  shall  not  be  detainied  long  by  the  doctrinal  part  of  this 
.work,  which  might  have  been  abridged  at  least  one  half,  with 
great  advantage :  yet  we  marked,  as  we  read,  a  passage  oa 
which  we  feel  inclined  to  offer  a  few  comments. 

The  passage  in  question  is  at  page  S4,  where  the  author 
announces  a  new  method  of  trying  a  pain,  without  putting  the 
patient  to  th^  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  submitting 
to  an  examination  per  vaginam. 

We  now  turn  to  such  effects  of  the  parturient  parozysna  as  are 
detected  by  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur. 

On  applying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  previous  to 
the  approach  of  the  paroxysm,  the  uterus  will  be  found  in  a  flaccid 
stale;  the  parts  of  the  child,  and  other  abdominal  contents  ma/i 
indeed,  be  felt.prftsenting  harder  masses  through  its  parietes,  but  its 
general  feel  will  offer  an  easy  compressibility  ;  the  paroxysm  nov 
commences;  it  immediately  becomes  evident,  eveir before  the  patient 
has  a  perception  of  it,  that  a  change  is  taking  place ;  the  compressi- 
biliiy  gradually  diminishes,  until  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  the^bdomioal 
tumor  is  rendered  so  bard  and  tense,  that  a  difficulty  is  found  in  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  indentation,  so  that  it  may  be  said,  to  speak 
Mfiphatically,  to  become  hard  and  solid  as  a  board. 
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As  the  paroxysm  recedes,  the  contraction  and  incompressibihty 
gradually  go  off,  and  the  softness  and  flaccidity  return^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
subject  before  us,  to  notice  the  very  delicate  and  excellent  mode  of 
trying  a  pain,  which  the  above  state  of  uterine  contraction,  as 
evinced  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  affords ;  the  information  it 
gives  is  most  important,  and  uniformly  correct ;  no  genuine  parturient 
action  is  without  it,  and,  when  perfect,  no  false  or  unprofitable  action  ^ 
is  ever  found  co-existent  with  it,  its  presence  evidencing  the  existence, 
and  its  absence  the  .want,  of  the  true  energetic  uterine  principle,  by 
which  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  most  distressing  states  of  par- 
turition are  often,  for  a  length  of  time,  totally  unaccompanied.  It  is 
tnie,.tbat  it  will  not  indicate  the  state  of  presentation,  or  the  degree  of 
progress ;  but  when  those  points  are  ascertained  to  be  favourable,  the 
necessity  of  frequent  examination  per  vaginam,  which  is  always  dis- 
tressing to  female  delicacy,  will  be  obviated  by  its  use :  the  informar 
tion  it  is  capable  of  affording,  might  even  be  acquired  through  the 
dress  of  the  patient,  without  trouble,  or  much  appearance  of  inter- 
ference ;  its  most  decided  importance  must,  however,  rest  upon  the 
jeady  opportunity  it  gives  of  becoming  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the 
parturient  energy  is  correct ;  a  point  which  will  be  found  to  require  a 
regular  attention,  and  to  involve  the  most  interesting  consequences." 

The  method  here  recommended,  if  implicit  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  it,  promises  to  be  very  useful  under  pertain  con- 
ditions of  labour.  It  cannot,  however,  supersede  the  necessity 
of  an  examination  per  vaginam^  at  the  time,  of  all  others, 
when  such  an  examination  is  most  unpleasant  to  the  female, 
the  commencement  of  labour. 

But  we  conceive  that  this  mode  of  examination  may  be  ad- 
TftDtageousIy  called  into  use,  in  order  to  determine  a  ques- 
tion, which  we  have  found  even  skilful  Practitioners  at  a  loss 
to  resolve ;  viz.  whether  pains,  apparently  verv  stroog,  after 
tnany  hours  of  labour,  were  uterine  or  not..  We  were  called 
some  time  since  on  a  Monday  to  a  woman  6f  forty,  in  labour 
of  her  first  child.  Upwards  of  twenty-four  hours  elapsed 
before  anv  considerable  impression  was  made  on  the  os  uteri. 
On  the  Wednesday,  however,  the  os  uteri  being  well  dilated, 
a  termination  of  the  labour  was  looked  for ;  but  the  head  of 
the  child  had  not  passed  through  the  superior  aperture  on  the 
Thursday.  The  advice  of  a  very  eminent  accoucheur/ was 
therefore  requested,  who,  finding  the  patient  sufifering  frequent 
and  apparently  strong  pains,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  these 
was  DO  necessity  for  the  interference  of  art.  objected, 
thatlhotigb  the  pains  were  apparently  strong,  yet-  that  they 
were  in  reality  inefficacious ;  the  consulting  Practitioner 
thought  tbey  were  rather  spasmodic  than  uterine,  and  he 
Uttributed  them  to  commencing  inflammation  either  ofthe 
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uteriis  or  peritonseani)  and  not  to  healthy  uterine  efforts ;  dnd 
he  alleged,  in  proof  of  this  position,  the  extreme  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  on  pressure.  The  arguments  that  be  used  were 
not  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  was  determined  to  leave  the 
case  longer  to  nature.  Tne  next  day,  however,  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  artificial  delivery.  The  per- 
forater  was  employed,  but  not  in  sufficient  time  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother,  who  died  in  a  few  days,  of  what  was  called 
puerperal  fever.  Now  if  the  criterion  that  this  author  pro- 
poses can  be  made  available  in  such  a  case  as  this,  he  will 
have  conferred  a  very  great  boon  upon  bis  brethren  of  the 
profession  by  giving  it  publicity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  author  has  given  a  kiod  of 
notologyial  view  of  the  varieties  of  the  parturient  state,  which 
exhibits  great  research  and  precision. 

Having  thus  given  a  very  brief  account  of  the  fint  part  of 
Mr.  Power's  book,  we  hasten  to  the  second,  contaitiing  his 

practical  observations  relative  to  parturition.'* 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  the  author  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  first  class  of  labours,  (Eutocia) 
Natural  Parturition,  which  be  defines  to  be  labour  with- 
out gainful  action  i  and  he  adds,  the  case  terminates  favour* 
ably  widiin  six  hours.*' 

The  happy  state  of  parturition,  which  is  described  in  the 
above  definitions,  is,  unfortunately,  under  the  present  state  of 
society,  to  be  reffarded  as  almost  an  ideal  or  imaginary  pro- 
cess." We  would  ask,  Under  what  state  of  society  did 
this  happy  state  of  partorition*'  ever  exist?  The  oldest 
records  we  possess  uniformly  speak  of  childbirth  as  a  process 
full  of  pain,  anguish,  and  woe. 

The  second  class,  (Dystocia)  Unnatural  Parturition, 
is  divided  into  three  orders  and  twenty-three  genera ;  but  the 
author  treats  only  of  the  first  order,  unnatural  labour  arising 
from  derangement  of  the  parturient  principle." 

This  order  of  labours  is  subdivided  into  the  folloiriiig 
genera: — 1.  Labour  with  painful  uterine  action.  (Oxytocesis). 

—  2.  Labour  with  partial  uterine  action.  (Merergasis).  5. 
Labour  with  metastatic  determination  to  muscular  parts. 
(Myopathia).— -4.  Labour  with  metastatic  determination  to 
the  arterial  system.  (Angiosmns). — 5-  Labour  with  dimi* 
nished  production  of  the  parturient  energy.  (Apenergesis). 

—  6.  Labour  with  exhaustion  of  the  parturient  energy. 
(Asotia.)  — 7.  Labour  with  defective  irritation  of  the  os 
uteri.  (Anerithismus). 

Though  each  of  these  states  of  labour  obtains  some  atten- 
tion from  the  author,  yet  the  object  which  be  has  prindpaAiy 
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io  view  is  to  discuss  the  subject  of  metastatic  determinatioti,  to 
which  be  attributes  the  difficulty  of  the  labour  in  a  great  ma^ 
jority  of  instances. 

It  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  follow  the  author  through 
the  long,  and  rather  verbose  disquisition  which  iie  has  entered 
into  upon  metastatic  determinations:  he  first  ^ives  a  history 
of  the  general  symptoms,"  then  of  the  specific  varieties 
next  he  treats  of  the  causes  of  metastatic  determination  to 
muscular  parts/'  under  the  different  heads  of  the  proxioMite 
cause,  the  pre-disposing  causes,  and  the  exciting  causes.** 
Afterwards  he  directs  us  how  to  form  a  prognosis  and  a  liiag- 
nosis,  and  at  length  comes  to  the  more  important' subject,  the 
treatment  of  metastatic  determination  to  muscular  parts/' 

Admitting  that  roost  of  the  protracted  cases  of  parturition,  which 
have  been  characterized  in  the  doctrines  of  the  obstetric  art»  as  occu- 
pying a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  metastatic  determination,  it  will  follow  that  the  consideration 
of  those  measures  which  are  best  capable  of  removing  it,  must  con- 
stitute a  subject  of  the  highest  importance. 

This  importance  is  not  a  little  enhanced  when  it  is  also  found 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  favourable  cases,  occupying 
a  less  portion  of  time  than  twenty-four  hours,  are  also  referable  to 
the  same  cause,  since  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  established,  that  a 
case  of  labour  of  the  natural  class  should  arrive  at  its  termination 
within  six;  and  of  labour,  with  painful  uterine  action,  within  twelve 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  process. 

Whenever  the  case  is  protracted  beyond  these  periods  of  suffer- 
ing, it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  be  found,  so  far  as  it  is  referable 
to  the  nervous  order,  to  be  affected  iQore  or  less  by  metastatic  action 
of  the  muscular  kind. 

The  indications  of  treaUnent,  which  naturally  present  themselves, 
are  threefold :  — 

1 .  To  effect  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  the  metastatic  state. 
^* .  2.  To  obviate  the  effects  of  those  causes ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  affecdons  which  are  excited  by  thera# 

3.  If  the  above  indications  should  be  disappointed,  to  produce 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  case,  in  expectation  that  the  ensuing 
efforts  may  be  of  the  proper  uterine  kind." 

For  the  removal  of  the  metastatic  determinations,  the 
author  proposes  two  sets  of  remedies: — A>  Internal  aatispa^ 
tnodics.        External  antispasmodics. 

By  internal  antispasmodics  he  means  such  as  are  Admi- 
nistered by  the  stomach,  or  diat  operate  generally  on  the 
nervous  system  by  external  topical  applications. 

The  internal  antispasmodics  most  deserving  of  notice  are : 
iBther. — Ammonia. — 3.  Wine  and  spirituous  fioida. 
Camphor.  —  6.  OpiQiii.~6.  Abstraction  of  blood. 

The  three  first  of  these  are,  he  thinka,  rarely  admissible, 
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since  they  are  likely  to  increase  the  resisting  powers  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion  that  they  increase  the  propeHing 
efforts. 

Camphor  is  not  much  objected  to ;  but  its  beneficial  effects 
are  doubtful,  in  such  doses  as  prudence  would  authorize  the 
use  of. 

Opium  is  recommended  in  doses  of  thirty  to  forty  drops, 
under  certain  conditions;  but  we  are  judiciously  cautioned 
not  to  induce  suspension  of  the  parturient  action  by  its  im- 
proper exhibition. 

Abstraction  of  Blood,  though  introduced  under  the  head  of 
antispasmodi'iSs,  is  said  to  be  hardly  entitled  to  such  an  appel- 
lation. The  author  thinks  it  may  be  of  advantage  by  pro- 
ducing relaxation  in  a  rigid  state  of  the  parts  ;  but  he  rightly 
objects,  that  in  proportion  as  it  increases  the  disposition  to 
relax,  it  diminishes  the  power  of  propulsion.  ^Tbe  author  oa 
the  whole  believes  that  it  will  be  seldom  necessary,  and  says 
that  he  has  never  found  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  One  dis- 
advantage attends  it,  that  it  is  a  formidable  operation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  productive  of  much 
mental  emotion/' 

This  objection  to  blood-letting  during  parturition  is  again 
strongly  insisted  upon  in  another  part  of  the  work,  and  we 
cannot  avoid  saying  is  an  objection  that  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. To  omit  a  useful  means  of  giving  relief,  solely 
because  the  opinion  of  the  patient  is  adverse  to  it,  can  never 
be  a  justifiable  reason.  We  can  remember  when  the  same 
objection  was  urged  to  bleeding  in  the  state  of  childbed ;  and  to 
this  deference  to  the  weak  opinions  of  the  attendants  in  the 
lying-in  room,  may  be  attributed  the  death  of  many  women 
in  puerperal  fever.  * 

The  other  objection  to  blood-letting,  that  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  propelling  powers,  is  very  deserving  of  consideration :  we 
feel  assured  that  we  have  witnessed  this  effect  lately,  in  a  poor 
woman  from  whom  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  was  certainly 
much  greater  than  the  case  demanded.  This,  however,  is  the 
abuse  of  an  excellent  remedy,  not  the  warrantable  use  of  it. 

The  external  antispasmodics  recommended  by  the  author, 
are;— 

"1.  Embrocations.  —  2.  Fomentations.  —  3.  Injections.  —  4. 
Warmth.  —  5.  Pressure. — 6.  Frictions. 

Embrocations  are  supposed  to  be  principally  beneficial  by 
snpplying  warmth  and  friction. 

Fomentations  are  useful  by  imparting  warmth  and  moisture 
to  different  parts :  they  are  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable 
in  painful  affections  of  the  pubic  region,  pudenda,  and  peri- 
neum :  our  own  experience  strongly  supports  this  opinion. 
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Injections  are  deservedly  commended ;  but  the  anthor  seems 
to  use  them  only  into  the  rectum. — Mild  injections  have  been 
recommended  to  be  thrown  into  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Of 
their  Ui$e  during  labour,  we  can  say  but  little;  but  we  have 
found  them  abundantly  beneficial  when  employed  after  all 
kinds  of  artificial  delivery. 

Warmthf  applied  in  a  dry  state,  is  often  of  service. 

"  Pressure,  —  It  is  well  known  that  supporting  a  muscular  part 
which  is  acting  spasmodically,  will  assist  materially  in  preventing  or 
relieving  that  spasmodic  state:  this  is  instanced  in  various  cases  of 
cramps  and  pains,  and  in  midwifery  is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the 
anxiety  the  patient  so  commonly  expresses,  to  have  her  back  sup- 
ported under  the  paroxysm  of  pain. 

The  same  assistance,  where  it  is  possible  to  give  it,  may  be 
advantageously  extended,  during  parturition,  to  every  part  affected 
with  spasmodic  pain,  but  more  particularly  to  the  abdomen,  backp 
hips,  thighs,  sacrum,  and  perinaeum.  It  may  be  effected  by  the  pres- 
sure of  one  or  more  hands;  and  it  seems  proper  to  continue  the  sup- 
port during  the  interval,  as  well  as  the  paroxysm.  An  excellent 
mode  of  adhibiting  it  will  be  found  in  the  application  of  a  napkin 
expanded  about  the  abdomen,  and  tied  tightly  round  the  back :  this 
may  be  tightened  at  pleasure  by  an  attendant  placed  behind,  so  that 
a  regular  and  uniform  pressure  may  be  kept  up  to  any  degree." 

Friction.  The  greatest  novelty  in  the  work,  and  that  for 
which  the  author  claims  to  himself  the  merit  of  originality,  is 
the  introduction  of  friction,  as  a  powerful  means  of  relieving 
the  metastatic  determination  of  the  parturient  energy. 

Friction  is,  without  doubt,  beneficial,  by  exciting  warmth  in  the 
part  rubbed,  and  also  in  affording  it  pressure  and  support ;  it  is  pro- 
bable also  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  ratio  operandi  dependent  upon 
a  stimulating  action  produced  amongst  the  nervous  rami  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  by  their  consequent  agitation  or  concussion,  and  by 
which  their  local  or  innate  irritability  {vis  insita)  may  become  so  far 
exhausted,  or  changed  in  its  quantity,  or  susceptibility  of  receiving 
nervous  impressions,  as  to  give  rise  to  diminished  action  or  quiescence 
of  the  moving  fibres,  with  correspondent  cessation  or  diminution  of 
painful  sensation.  The  nervous  energy  being  thus  prevented  from 
being  expended  upon  the  part  affected  metastatically,  is  determined 
to  the  proper  seat  of  its  action,  the  uterine  muscles. 

"  It  has  been  advanced  that  the  present  genus  is  characterized  by 
the  existence  of  spasmodic  pain  of  the  muscles  affected,  and  soreness 
on  pressure  continuing  through  the  interval ;  the  above  state  of  pain, 
although  it  occasionally  and  partially  continues  or  lingers  through 
the  interval,  is  more/particularly  attendant  upon  the  paroxysm.  The 
application  of  friction  will  be  found  to  alleviate  or  disperse  both  these 
symptoms,  so  that  the  spasmodic  pain  will  often  be  entirely  removed, 
the  subsequent  paroxysms  being  simply  attended  by  the  efforts  of  ex- 
pulsion, conjoined  more  or  less  with  the  pains  necessanly  arising 
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(took  the  diUtation  of  sensible  parts  or  spasmodic  uterine  actioa ;  the 
state  of  soreness  will  totally  be  done  away  with,  so  that  tbe  patient 
who,  at  the  commencemeot  of  the  friction,  could  scarcely  bear  tbe 
slightest  touch,  will  now  suffer  the  roughest  pressure  without  incoo- 
venience. 

This  sense  of  soreness  occasionally  produces  a  strong  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  the  use  of  the  friction ;  and  she  will,  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  accompanying  its  commencemeot,  earnestly 
entreat  its  discontinuance.  Her  wishes  must,  however,  on  no  accoant 
be  complied  with,  and  she  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  support  tbe 
operation  with  resolution  and  patience,  under  the  full  assurance  (ts 
assurance  which  will  not  be  disappointed)  that  the  inconvenience  of 
which  she  complains  will  speedily  vanish  under  its  use:  the  objection, 
in  reality,  constitutes  the  strongest  reason  for  perseverance,  as  being 
a  certain  evidence  of  tbe  existence  of  metastasis^  the  removal  of  which 
is  necessary  for  her  welfare,  and  which  the  friction  will,  if  persisted 
in,  be  almost  certain  to  remove. 

The  applicatbn  of  friction  will,  however,  rarely  be  found  a  pain- 
fal  operation  to  the  patient :  on  the  contrary,  if  artifully  commenced^ 
the  relief  and  comfort  experienced  from  it  will  both  surprise  and 
gratify  her,  although  this  happy  effect  may  prove  not  a  little  trouble- 
some to  the  accoucheur  himself:  the  author  has  occasionally  been 
compelled  to  keep  up  his  friction,  even  with  both  hands  at  once,  for 
one  or  two  hours  without  intermission,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
entreaties  or  commands  of  his  patient,  whose  relief  from  it  has  been 
so  great,  that  she  would  on  no  account  allow  him  to  desist  or  qait 
her  for  a  moment. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  produce  }he  desired  effect  will  be 
found  different  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  ex- 
citing causes :  in  some  the  improper  action  will  be  removed  almost 
instantly,  and  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  so  tliat  a  case  which  has  been 
protracted  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week .  under  the  most  intense  suf- 
fering, without  the  least  progress,  has  been  happily  terminated  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  frictiea; 
in  other  cases  a  longer  period  will  be  requisite,  before  any  evidence 
can  be  gained  of  its  good  effects ;  but  it  may  in  general  be  expected 
that  the  paroxysm  following  the  commencement  will  be  combined 
with  uterine  efforts,  and  the  pain  and  soreness  which  had  previously 
existed,  materially  lessened. 

The  spasmodic  actions  of  the  part  afilected  may  be  taken  of 
without  the  metastatic  action  being  removed ;  which  action  will  then 
be  determined  to  a  new  set  of  muscles :  for  instance,  if  it  has  previ- 
ously existed  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  it  may,  on  beii^  expelkd 
from  thence,  fix  itself  upon  the  lumbar  ones:  in  this  case  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  exciting  causes,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  powerfully  exerting  their  actions;  but  the  use  of  friction  is 
not  to  be  relaxed  from ;  on  the  contrary,  a  more  vigorous  application 
will  become  necessary,  and  the  back  must  be  rubbed  in  its  turn.  The 
spasmodic  pain  may  now  possibly  revert  to  the  abdomen,  and  may 
be  thus  made  to  oscillate  at  pleasure  from  one  to  the  other:  it  will 
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now  be  requisite  to  apply  the  friction  to  both  parts  at  once,  each  hand 
being  brought  into  action,  and  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth  may 
become  desirable:  this  want  may  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  an 
assistant,  who  can,  if  unable  to  supply  the  friction,  at  least  keep  up 
warmth  and  pressure. 

**  In  the  above  case,  the  operation  always  requiring  much  exertion 
from  the  Practitioner,  becomes  peculiarly  laborious,  at  least  until  he 
is  habituated  to  it;  if,  however,  it  multiplies  his  exertions,  and  ex- 
hausts a  portion  of  his  strength,  he  will  find  himself  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  afforded 
real  good  to  bis  patient.  The  old  adage,  that*"  practice  makes  per- 
fect," will  eventually  operate  in  his  favour,  and  neutralize  his  exer- 
tions :  the  author  has,  from  practice,  acquired  so  much  facility,  as  to 
be  able  to  use  both  hands  at  the  same  time  for  one  or  two  hours 
without  intermission,  and  with  little  fatigue. 

It  is  a  feature  of  no  small  importance  in  the  effects  of  friction, 
that  those  patients  with  whom  it  has  been  used  have,  in  almost  every 
instance,  recovered  with -.remarkable  celerity,  although  in  previous 
and  protracted  parturitions,  where  it  was  not  employed,  they  had 
sustained  much  subsequent  illness,  and  deferred  recoveries  :  in  short, 
in  the  practice  of  the  author,  puerperal  diseases  are  comparatively 
unknown." 

Respecting  the  manner  of  applying  the  friction,  we  are 
told  by  the  author,  that 

"  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  so  efficacious  when  applied 
with  the  palm  or  flat  part  of  the  hand ;  the  friction  is  then  not  so 
regular,  the  warmth  and  glow  attending  it  less  excited,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  operator  are  materially  increased ;  nor  will  its  good  effect 
be  so  decided. 

"  The  better  mode  of  applying  it  is  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
applied  together  so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  moved 
over  the  part  to  be  rubbed,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  sound  is 
elicited  from  a  tambourine :  this  must,  however,  be  done  with  great 
celerity,  making  from  130  to  150  motions  of  the  band  in  a  minute, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  degree  of  pressure  as  will  produce 
considerable  warmth  and  glowing  feel  in  the  part.  The  application 
should  be  made  to  the  skin  itself,  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
clothing,  and  must  be  vigorously  kept  up  in  the  above  described 
manner,  and  extended  with  rapidity  over  the  part  affected  ;  and  if  the 
spasmodic  action  should  be  found  to  vary  its  situation,  it  must  in- 
stantly follow  it. 

'  Notwithstanding  it  may  appear  to  have  produced  its  full  and 
decided  effect,  the  friction  must  be  persisted  in  for  soniQ  time,  as  it 
will  not  unfrequently  happen,  that,  when  discontinued,  the  metastatic 
Action  will  return  ;  at  least  it  must  be  occasibnally  repeated,  particu* 
larly,  if  any  variation  in  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  pain  is  observed. 

If  the  state  of  soreness  is  considerable,  the  friction  must  be  cau- 
»Q^%^p<n9|iig^^£^^  only  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  being  at  first 
^^^'^SSfS^^^         sensations  of  the  patient :  this  must  gradually 
volri>T*xif^  NO.  65.  3  6 
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be  increased ;  and  h  will  found,  tbat,  fli  proportion  as  it  proceeds, 
the  soreness  will  be  dirainisbedy  until  its  full  force  can  be  sustuned 
without  inconvenience. 

Jn  order  to  perform  the  of)eration  wilb  comfort  to  the  accoucbeur, 
the  bedclothes  and  dress  of  the  patient  should  be  arranged  to  as  to 
offer  the  least  possible  impediment;  for  it  is  singular,  how  imme- 
diately the  arm  tires  if  any  obstacle  is  opposed  to  it ;  the  position  of 
•the  patient  must  be  regulated  by  the  part  requiring  assistance,  and 
will  generally  be  obvious :  to  make  the  application  to  the  abdoBeo, 
she  will  conveniently  lie  on  the  back,  but  the  usual  position  on  the 
Jeft  side  will  generally  be  found  most  convenient  It  may  be  ^^ 
■marked  as  an  useful  fact,  that  the  part  on  which  the  patient  lies  is 
very  rarely  affiected  by  the  spasmodic  state,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
|)res9urc  and  suppurt  given  to  it.*' 

Of  the  use  of  friction,  as  a  means  of  giving  relief,  io  pro- 
tracted labours^  we  can  really  say  nothing,  for  though  we  may 
occasionally  have  partially  employed  it,  yet  it  has  never  beeu 
tried  iu  our  practice  so  perse veringly,  or  with  the  sara^ 
motive,  as  by  Mr.  Power:  but  that  it  may  sometimes  he 
beneiicial,  is  very  probable.  We  regret  to  observe,  howevCT, 
that  even  in  the  author's  practice  it  has  not  been  ao  success- 
ful as  his  juvenile  ardour  induced  him  to  expect:  so  unfor- 
tdttately  do  our  too  sanguine  hopes  end  id  disappointment 

The  author  with  praiseworthy  candour  admits  :  — 

"  For  a  length  of  time  his  success  was  so  decided  as  to  encourage 
In  him  the  flattering  expectation,  that  the  practice  afforded  an  almost 
certain  means  of  overcoming  every  case  of  difficulty,  which  a  pro- 
tracted case  of  what  was  termed  natural  parturition  could  present; 
experience  has  now  corrected  his  juvenile  ardour,  by  evincing  that,iQ 
many  instances,  the  causes  of  the  protraction  are  various,  and  the 
spasmodic  affections  too  obstinate  to  be  subdued  by  its  use,  as  well 
as  their  seat  too  remote  to  be  affected  by  its  application.  Yet  he 
sdll  believes,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  eulogium,  which  his  first 
experience  suggested  as  due  to  it,  is  fully  merited." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  book 
eoDtaina  much  sound  practical  information^  drawn  up  by  s 
man  of  experience,  skilfulness,  and  learning,  its  great 
defect  b  an  exuberance  of  words,  and  a  highly  reprehensiUe 
substitution  of  new  terms  for  novel  principles :  the  reader  is 
fatigued  with  the  ornaments  that  are  heaped  about  the  sense: 
he  is  doyed  with  the  sweets,  before  he  can  make  himself 
master  of  the  substantial  matter.  A  Judicious  use  of  the 
pruning  knife  might  render  it  a  work  of  standard  reputation. 
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PART  II L 
SELECTIONS. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  respecting 
Contagion.  By  G.  D.  Ybats,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  ihe  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c.  &c. 

{Prom  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.) 

An  opinion  havings  been  prooiutgated  thatlbe  ancients  dis- 
believed  in  the  doctrine  that  fevers  Were  contagions,  that  is^ 
that  thedisease  was  propagated  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  contact^  it  appeared,  to  nie  a  matter,  at  least,  of  curious,  if 
not  of  usefuJ,  research,  to  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  was 
foQoded  in  truth.  They  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
over  the  pages,  of  tlie  ancient  historians  and  poets,  will  soon 
find  thattliedescriptionof  fevers,  both  by  medical  aud  historic 
writers,  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  generally  received  opi- 
uion,  that  human  bodies  conveyed  tp  each  other  febrile  infec- 
tion of  a  highly  malignant  nature;  and  further,  it  is  stated, 
that  diseases  were  propagated  by  contagion  and  infection  from 
brutes  to  the  human  race.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  gramma- 
tical hypercriticism  to  give  the  etymology  of  the  word  conta- 
gion, which,  of  itself,  as  so  closely  connected  with  its  Latin 
derivation,,  is  sufficient  to  show  what  was  the  idea  entertained 
of  the  mode  by  which  some  diseases  were  conveyed  from  one 
individual  to  another,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  look  into 
histories  more  early  than  that  of  Thucydides ;  although  it  is 
related  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease raged  in  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia ; 
and  Herodotus  attributes  it  to  the  miseries  consequent  to,  and 
connected  with,  the  Trojan  war. 

In.  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
scourged  Greece  tor  twenty-seven  years,  and  which  com* 
menced  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  a 
raging,  pestilence  broke  out  in  Athens;  an  invading  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  covered  the  beautiful  plains  of  Attica,  and 
compelled  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  seek  protection 
within  the  walls  of  the  already  populous  and  crowded  cities; 
thus  generating  and  increasing,  by  a  pollution  of  the  air  in 
confined  habitations,  pestilential  disease;  accordingly,  as 
Thucydides  says,  n  voa-og  BTrmifAaro  it  *A6n9a;  fuv  fjiaxira,  ivtira 
Jf  KM  T«y  aTJMv  x^?^^^  ^^^'^  av9^oi7roraTa»-^Thucifdid,  Hisi-. 
lib.  ii.  p.  134.    rrancofurti,  1594. 
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PART  IV. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Condition  of  the  Stomach  during  the  art  of  vomiting.-^ 
Professor  MageDdie,  it  be  recollected,  in  the  year  1812 
presented  to  the  French  Institute  a  memoir,  intended  to 
prote,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  the  stomach  is 
liot  the  principal  agent  in  vomiting,  but  the  pressure  exer- 
chitd  by  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  gastric  ontan  during 
this  act.  Messrs.  Cuvier,  Pinel,  Humboldt,  and  Percy,  were 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
and  opinions  thus  advanced ;  and,  after  having  witnessed 
the  repetition  of  all  the  Professor's  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  hrs  new 
theory  of  vomiting.  These  experiments  have  also  beea 
shown  annually  by  the  Professor  in  his  lectures,  and  re- 
peated in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  withour,  he  asserts,  in 
any  known  instance,  invalidating  the  doctrine  which  they 
were  intended  to  establish. 

Nevertheless,  a  memoir,  in  which  these  experiments  were 
contradicted,  subsequently  appeared  from  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Maiugault,  who,  however,  did  not  assert  that  he  had  seen  tbe 
stomach  contract  in  vomiting,  but  cited  facts,  in  his  opinion, 
inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  Professor  Magendie.  Thus  he 
had  seen  a  dog,  while  stretched  on  his  back^  and  in  whom 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  even  diaphragm,  had  been 
divided,  in  some  cases  reject  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
stomach.  This  work  was  presented  to  the  Soci6t6  de  TEcol* 
de  Medecine;  and  Legallois  and  Beclard  appointed  to 'exa- 
mine it;  but  as  these  gentlemen  did  not  find  the  facts  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Maingault  contradictory  to  the  results  stated 
by  the  PVofeSsor,  the  former  withdrew  his  memoir  in  a  pique, 
and  printed  it  previously  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Legallois  and  Beclard  from 
publishing,  the  results  of  the  experimental  inquiries  instituted 
by  them  on  the  occasion  ;  and  which,  completely  substan- 
tiating the  theory  of  Magendie,  were  inserted  in  one  of  tbe 
bulletins  of  the  society  for  1813*. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^lc  dc  TEcolc  dc  M^dcciiic.    1813.   Xo-  X. 
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In  October  of  the  same  year,  M agendie  presented  to  the 
Institute  another  memoir,  wherein  he  examined,  by  fresh 
experiments,  the  influence  of  the  cesophagas  upon  vomiting, 
and  described,  and  explained,  in  harmony  with  his  own 
theory  of  that  operation,  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Main- 
gauh*.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  report  of  Legalloia 
and  Bectard,  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  objections 
advanced  against  the  doGtrine>  and  to  have  silenced  in  every 
respectable  quarter  the  spirit  of  controversy  respecting  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  has  appeared  a  memoir  of 
Professor  Portalf,  wherein  he  proposes  to  re-estabiish,  on 
the  ruins  of  Magendie*s  theory,  the  ancient  doctrine,  which 
regards  the  stomach  as  the  principal  agent  in  vomiting,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  as  merely  an 
accessary.  Such  being  his  object,  he  ought  clearly  to  have 
-shown  that  the  stomach  contracts  at  the  moment  of  vomiting. 
This,  however,  he  has  not  done;  and,  if  the  experiments  of 
Magendie  and  his  partizans  be  not  utterly  deceptive,  could 
not  do;  since,  according  to  them,  the  gastric  organ  does 
not  contract  during  the  act;  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
•distended,  and  filled  with  air.  Professor  Portal  has  therefore 
adopted  a  different  and  much  less  conclgsive  mode  of  reason- 
ing. .  After  rapidly  tracing  the  various  opinions  of  authors 
upon  vomiting,  and  particularly  those  of  Professor  Bayle,  of 
Thoulousej:,  who,  in  16^1,  first  started  the  doctrine  so  ably 
advocated  in  our  own  days  by  Magendie,  he  formally  decides 
for  the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  advances  in  proof  of 
it: — l8t.  The  experiments  of  Maingault,  already  alluded  to. 
fidly.  Two  experiments  made  by  himself  in  177 i.  And, 
Sdly.  Inferences  deduced  from  pathological  observations* 

]  •  The  experiments  of  Maingault,  which  go  to  prove  that 
vomiting  takes  place  in  the  stomach  of  living  animals,  not 
only  after  the  division  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  but  even  after 
destruction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  transverse  section  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  have,  Portal  asserts,  been  repeated  in  the 
presence  of  Chaussier,  Desormaux,  and  Muigrier. 
'  2.  The  experiments  upon  vomiting,  instituted  by  Professor 
Portal,  are  the  following:  —  A  certain  dose  of  arsenic  was 
given  to  one  dog ;  and  to  another,  a  large  quantity  of  paste, 
prepared  with  nux  vomica.  The  first  dog  was  speedily 
attacked  with  vomiting,  hiccup,  and  convulsion.  The  abdo< 
/  men  was  then  opened,  and  the  recti  muscles,  as  well  as  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  obliqui  and  transversales,  were  cut  across; 


•  Bulletin  do  la  Soci^te  Philomatique,  Ann^c  1813, 

t  Journal  Universe!  des  Sciences  Mediciiles.    Avrii,  1818. 

X  Dissert.  Pliysica  Sex.    Tolosa^,  l63l.  . 
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yet  the  vomitiog  contiaaedi  and  the  stomach  was  observed  to 
relax  and  contract  alternately  with  force,  and  invariably 
during  expiration,  when  the  diaphragm  was  elevated  towards 
the  thorax.  The  stomach,  full  oi  alimentary  •  matter,  was 
several  times  compressed  during  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  with  a  view  of  causing  its  contents  to  regurgitate 
into  the  oesophagus  and  excite  vomiting.  But  these  atteqipts 
were  unavailing,  as  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cesophagas 
was  strongly  constricted  by  the  diaphragm  while  contractiag. 
The  dog  which  had  swallowed  the  nux  vomica,  continn^ 
to  experience  violent  vomiting,  although  its  abdomen  had 
been  likewise  opened. 

S.  Professor  Portal  does  not  deny  that  in  the  healthy  state 
the  stomach  may  derive  powerful  assistance  from  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  particularly  from  the 
transversales,  the  principal  office  of  which  is  to  contract  the  ab- 
dominal cavity ;  in  doing  which  they  invariably  impel  the  spleen 
and  liver  against  the  stomach,  and  consequently  compress  it 
in  a  lateral  direction,  while  by  the  aponeuroses,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  organ,  when  distended  with  aliment,  is  thrust 
backwards  against  the  spine,  and  down  towards  the  naveL 
Hence  results  a  chaoge  in  the  situation  of  the  stomach,  which 
so  signally  favours  vomiting,  that  it  may  almost  take  place 
from  this  cause  alone,  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
contractions  of  the  organ  itself. 

This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  on  recollecting  the 
observation  of  Winslow,  that  in  the  empty  state  of  the 
stomach,  one  of  its  surfaces  is  placed  anteriorly,  the  . other 
posteriorly ;  that,  one  of  its  curvatures  is  superior,  the 
other  inferior,  and  both  situated  on  the  same  plane ;  and  that 
its  large  or  cardiac  extremity  is  situated  superiorly  with 
respect  to  the  pyloric.  Under  these  circumstances,  adds 
Portal,  the  oesophagus  opens  directly  into  the  stomach, 
.  without  forming  any  bend  by  which  it  can  be  contracted  at 
the  point  of  insertion  into  the  organ  ;  while  the  duodenum, 
contained  in  its  sheath  of  peritoneum,  and  unadherent  in  its 
superior  third  part,  except  by  a  loose  cellular  structure,  fonns 
two  or  three .  very  remarkable  curvatures.  On  being  dis* 
tended  by  aliment,  however,  the  situation  of  the  stomach 
undergoes  a  considerable  change.  Its  anterior  surface  thea 
becomes  nearly  superior,  and  its  posterior  inferior ;  while  the 
smaller  curvature  is  carried  backward,  and  its  larger  raised 
anteriorly,  and  applied  against  the  anterior  sheet  of  peci* 
toneum,  immediately  behind  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to 
project  visibly,  and  render  sensible,  particularly  in  weak  and 
irritable  subjects,  the  pulsation  of  its  inferior  coronary,  or  right 
gastro-epiploic  artery.  When  the  stomach  is  thus  elevated, 
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its  left'extreoiity  is/ by  the  contraction  of  the  trans versales 
mosclesy  thrown  somewhat  inward  with  the  spleen  against 
the  diaphragm,  while  the  pyloric  is  raised  and  carried  ante* 
riorly :  whence  result  such  a  bend  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  extreme  contraction  of  the  cardia,  as 
effectually  oppose  the  reflux  of  alimentary  substances  from 
the  stomach  into  this  canal.  Meanwhile,  the  superior  flexure 
of  the  duodenum  diminishes  or  disappears;  hence  necessarily 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  foo#  into  the  commencement 
of  the  small  intestines,  where  it  the  more  readily  descends,  as 
the  duodenum  possesses  a  muscular  structure  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  This  circumstance, 
joined  to  its  excess  of  capacity,  has  caused  the  intestine  in 
question  to  be  regarded  in  man  as  a  second  stomach.  Of 
these  views,  considered  only  by  Winslow  in  their,  relation  to 
the  natural  condition  of  the  organs,  Professor  Portal  makes 
tlie  application  to  the  state  of  disease. 

The  regurgitation  of  food  into  the  oesophagus,  and  conse- 
quently vomiting,  is,  he  observes,  singularly  favoured,  if 
the  bend  of  that  canal  disappears  while  the  curvatures  of  the 
duodenum  are  again  forming ;  and  this  constantly  takes  placer 
when  the  stomach  is  thrust  backward  and  downward  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  An  idea  of  the  effects  of  their  action 
may  be  formed  by  exercising  pressure  anteriorly  on  the  full 
stomach  of  a  living  animal,  after  having  opened  the  abdomen^ 
or  on  tjiat  organ  in  the  dead  subject,  when  it  has  been  pre<* 
vioosly  fillea  with  water.  These  physiological  notions 
explain  how  it  happens  that  even  a  small  tumor,  situated  in 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  or  an  enlargement  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  exercising  compression  on  its  lesser 
curvature  and  superior  surface,  excites  frequent  vomiting,  as 
also  elongation  of  the  spleen  towards  the  umbilicus,  and 
congestioQ  of  the  omentum ;  and  why  an  hypogastric  ban- 
dage, or  the  horizontal  posture,  will,  in  the  last  case,  by 
obviating  the  mechanical*  effect  of  the  enlarged  omentum  oa 
the  gastric  organ,  cut  off  the  source  of  irritation.  Two 
successful  cases,  illustrative  of  this  practice,  are  detailed.  In 
one  of  these  the  omentum,  in  the  other  the  spleen  was  thought 
by  Dr.  Portal  to  be  enlarged,  and  thus  to  have  incommoded 
by  weight  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  pressure  in  the  latter, 
the  digestive  viscos. 

invariably  in  vomiting,  concludes  the  veteran  Professor, 
the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  convulsion,  which  is  subsequently 
communicated  to  the  abdominal  muscles;  for  every  thing 
announces  that  the  contractions  of  the  latter  are,  at  least  most 
commonly,  but  consecutive;  and  bv  admitting  these  opinions 
we  combme  physiological  knowledge  with  that  of  pathologyi 
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and  conSrm  the  doctrine  of  idiopathic  and  synptoniBtic 
▼omiting;  the  first  an  effect  of  contraction,  froaa  irritattOD 
operating  directly  on  the  stomach ;  the  other  consenueot  on 
some  affection  oi  the  nerves  of  the  different  parts,  commuoi- 
biting  with  those  of  the  gastric  orean. 

To  this  memoir  Professor  Magendie  has  pnblished  a 
spirited,  ind,  in  our  opinion,  tolerably  satiMfactorj  replj. 
The  present  article  has,  however,  already  so  far  exceeded  iu 
prescribed  limits,  that  we%an  only  allow  ourselves  to  notice 
the  refutations  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Portal  in  the 
three  preceding  paragraphs. 

K  with  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Maingault,  we  have 
already,  in  tracing  ihe  grounds  and  origin  of  the  controversy, 
stated  the  objections  of  Magendie.  Portal  also,  it  teems, 
acted  somewhat  disingenuously  in  not  citing,  with  those  of 
Maingault,  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Legallou 
and  Beclard. 

2  No  one  who  is  an  advocate  for  precision  in  experiments 
can  admit,  as  conclusive,  those  which  have  been  detailed  by 
Portal.  In  fact,  after  the  division  of  the  recti  and  aponeurosis 
of  the  other  abdominal  muscles,  vomiting  may  continue, 
since  the  fleshy  part  of  these  muscles  which  remains  will  act 
on  the  basis  of  tne  thorax,  compress  the  stomach,  and  support 
this  viscus  when  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
Magendie  formally  denies;  having  in  vain  sought  for  the 
phenomenon  in  experiments  on  more  than  one  huodied 
animals ;  and  he  offers  at  any  time  to  demonstrate  to  Portal, 
the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  (into  the  ossopha- 
gusj  at  the  motnent  of  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and, 
conseouently,  during  inspiration. 

3.  in  the  reasonings  deduced  from  pathological  facts, 
Portal  admits  as  posiuve  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  ia 
vomiting  never  witnessed  by  Magendie ;  and  the  latter  con- 
siders the  attempt  at  refutation  useless;  as,  dissenting  so 
much  on  the  principle,  they  cannot  fail  to  differ  on  theconse* 

Siences.  Magendie  then  concludes  by  declaring  that,  in 
e  face  of  Portal's  authority,  he  regards  it  as  demonstrsted, 
that  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragoa 
principally  determine  vomiting,  by  the  pressure  which  tbey 
exercise  on  the  stomach*. 


*  NoQveau  Journal  de  MMecine,  Avril,  ISIS.^— We  shall  notice, 
in  our  next  Number,  a  memoir,  by  M.  Bourdon,  on  vomidng,  the 
^h^ect  of  which  is  to  invalidate  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mageadie^E^sr. 
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PATHOLOGY  (INCLUDING  MOR3ID  ANATOMY)  AND 
PBACTICfi  OF  MBDICINE, 

11.— General  transposition  of  the  Viscera. — ^The  importance 
of  cases  of  this  nature  to  the  physiologist  and  practical 
Physician  may  not,  on  a  first  vieW  of  the  subject,  appear  very 
obvious;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  probably 
more  frequent  in  occurrence  than  has  commonly  been  ^ 
imagined;  and  that,  minutely  and  philosophically  examined, 
they  are  calculated  not  only  to  efucidate  unknown  points  in 
physiological,  and  explain  extraordinary  phenomena  in  patho- 
logical science,  but  to  inculcate  extreme  caution  in  the 
diagnosis,  where  such  phenomena  present  themselves,  we 
really  think  that  their  value  has  been  in  general  greatly  under- 
rated*. In  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  every 
well-authenticated  case  of  unusual  disposition  of  the  internal 
organs  acquires  an  aspect  of  considerable  interest,'  and  par- 
ticularly when,  as  rarely  happens  in  such  instances,  the 
previous  history  of  the  individual  has  been  duly  observed 
and  recorded.  By  these  considerations  we  have  been  induced 
io  notice  a  communication  on  a  general  transposition  of  the 
viscera,  which  M.  Rostan  has  lately  published  in  the  French 
Journal  edited  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
gentlemenf. 

•  Irt  examining  a  patient,  w^iose  heart  ponstantly  pulsated  in  the 
right  region  of  the  th<>rax,  or  who  presented  tumor  or  iitduration  of 
the  rigbt  hypocbondrium,  attended  with  a  very  slight  or  contradictory 
train  of  constitutional  symptoms,  the  Pbyi»ician  might  be  t>etrayed 
hito  very  serious  and  discreditable  error  of  opinion,  if  be  bore  not  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  transposition  of  the  viscera. — 
Edit. 

t  Nouveau  Journal  de  M^decine.  Mai,  1818.  It  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  enter  cursorily  into  the  history  of  this 
curious  variety  of  malformation.  Perrauh  is  said  to  have  once 
pjesented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  * 
example  of  general  transposition  of  the  viscera ;  but  this  fact  rests 
upon  no  very  solid  foundation.  Bartholine  (llistoire  Anatomique, 
liv.  29.  cent.  2.)  cites  the  instance  of  a  thief,  in  whom  Guy  Palin  had 
di;icovcred  a  similar  disposition  of  the  internal  organs.  An  analogous 
fact  bad  also  been  communicated  to  him  by  Petrus  Servius,  the 
Roman  Physician.  Skenkiu»,  in  his  compilation  (liv.  2.  dbs.  188.) 
reports  a  like  instance.  Roemer  (Syllog.  Opusc.  Ilal.  Fasc.  1),  the 
Acta  Curios.  Nainree,  Vol.  IV.  observat.  132,  and  the  Journal  de 
Mj^dccine,  Tom.  XXXllI  and  LXXV,  furnish  various  examples  of  it. 
Sabatier,  in  his  fine  Trait6  d*Anatomie,  merely  observes,  that  the 
phenomenon  is  not  uncommon ;  but  Bichat  has  left  in  his  works  a  well 
known  instance  of  the  malformation  in  question.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  French  pathologists.   The  hospital  d 
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A  woman,  aged  sixty-seven,  of  robust  constitution,  pre* 
viously  quite  healthy,  and  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
inhabited  a  low  and  damp  sitaation,  when  in  1811  she 
experienced  tightness  of  respiration,  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart  in  the  right  thoracic  region.  By  these  palpitations, 
which  she  frequentlj"  pointed  out  to  her  husband,  the  woman 
was  greatly  incommoded,  in  ISI4  she  became  gradually 
hemiplegic  on  the  right  side,  and  shortly  afterwards  lost  ber 
sight  and  hearing.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
this  woman  habitually  employed  her  right  hand. 

April  8th,  1818. — She  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  of 
la  Salpetri^re,  after  having  on  the  day  before  sustained  a 
violent  shivering  fit,  succeeded  by  heat  and  pain  in  the  side. 
She  had  long,  from  the  report  of  her  attendants,  been  subject 
to  palpitations  and  dyspncea ;  but  as  she  was  completely 
deaf  and  blind,  no  satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained 
from  herself.  It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  immediately 
after  the  shivering,  there  arose  round  the  neck  considerable 
heat,  redness,  and  tumefaction,  which  disappeared  with  the 
paroxysm.  The  face  was  flushed  and  swollen;  respiration 
tight  and  rattling;  cough  frequent;  expectoration  scanty, 
difficult,  but  not  mixed  with  blood.  There  was  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  increased  by  percussion.  This 
region,  moreover,  sounded  obscurely,  and  imparted  to  the 
hand  a  sen^e  of  tumultuous  pulsation,  scarcely  perceptible  on 
the  left  side.  This  phenomenon,  "rendering  probable  the 
existence  of  an  unusual  position  of  the  heart,  did  not  very 
strongly  attract  Rostan's  attention.  Four  years  pre- 
viously he  had  attended  a  plumber,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
experienced  pulsations  in  the  right  region  of  the  chest,  with- 
out any  on  the  left  side ;  and  hence  supposed  to  arise  from 
transposition  of  the  viscera.  On  dissection  of  the  body, 
however,  there  was  discovered  an  enormous  aneurism  of  ibe 
descending  aorta,  which  had  projected  into  the  right  cavity  of 

h,  la  Charit6  alone  has,  within  a  few  years,  offered  three  cases  of  it; 
and  Beclarcl,  in  1816,  (Bulletins  de  la  Soci6t6  Medicate  d*LmuIati(iD, 
for  December,)  published  an  example,  the  third  of  this  description 
which  he  has  met  with.  Others  also  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  tic 
TAcademic  Royalc  des  Sciences,  Tom.  X.  and  in  one  of  the  German 
Journals  (Journal  dcr  Practischen  Heilkunde),  for  December  1817» 
two  cases  of  transposition  are  cursorily  noticed ;  the  subject  of  one,  s 
young  man  who  had  died  of  hydrocephalus;  that  of  the  other,  in 
unmarried  woman,  aged  36,  and  commonly  healthy.  1  be  case  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Abernelhy,  the  peculiarities  which  ii  displayed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  the  important  physiological 
inferences  naturally  resulting  from  this  fieculiarity,  are  too  well  known 
and  obvious  to  require  particularization  here, — Edit. 
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the  tborasy  aod  therein  burst.  He  moreover  recollected  that 
Lantcisi  had  observed,  in  the  same  family,  four  perNoos 
aflfected  with  palpitation  in  the  right  thoracic  region;  and 
that  this  phenomenon,  on  dissection  of  three  of  the  subjects, 
was  found  to  have  originated  from  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary 
auricle  of  the  heart,  which  had  encroached  consijierably  on 
the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax*.  These  examples  he  con-: 
sidered  as  quite  sufficient  to  render  him  very  circumspect  in 
the  diagnosis  of  transposition  of  the  viscera.  The  symptoms 
were  hence  regarded  as  indicating  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

During  the  night  the  suffocatiofc  had  been  very  urgent. 
The  pulse  was  soft  and  irregular;  tongue  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour;  appetite  lost;  thirst  intense;  and  deglutition 
difficult,  and  effected  only  drop  by  drop.  Slight  diarrhcea 
existpd.  The  paroxysm  look  place  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  No  important  change  occurred  till  the  l£th  of 
April,  when  a  fresh  pain  attacked  the  left  side  of  the  thorax. 
Believed  by  the  application  of  a  blister^  it  attacked  the 
opposite  region,  and  continued  till  death.  No  answer  could 
be  obtained  from  the  patient,  who  was  now  reduced  to  a  state 
of  merely  automatic  existence. 

16th. —  Tongue  brown,  and  subsequently  black;  counte- 
nance altered;  weakness  increasing;  faeces  passed  involun- 
tarily; and  neck  constantly  red  and  swollen  during  the 
paroxysms.    Death  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

DUsection, — Jnatomical  disposition, — External  appearances. 
Nothing  remarkable.    Thorax. —  The  right  cavity  contained 


*  For  the  information  of  the  student  and  young  Practitioner,  it  may 
not  be  ami*>s  to  review  the  causes  of  preternatural  pulsation  in  the 
right  thoracic  region  as  far  as  they  arc  at  present  J^nown,  They  may 
be  principally  arranged  under  the  five  following  heads:  —  1.  Mal- 
formation, as  exhibited  in  the  case  now  under  review. — 2.  Dilatation 
of  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  exemplified  in  the  dissec- 
tions from  l^ncisi. — 3.  Aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  as  observed 
by  Rostan ;  of  the  arteria  inominata;  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery  ? — 4.  Copious  extravasation  of  pus  or  serum  into  the  left  sac 
of  the  pleura.  Of  this  wc  have  ourselves  seen  a  memorable  instance. 
— And,  lastly,  Some  obscure  and  inexplicable  derangement  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  not  always  producing  a  permanent  change  in  the  site 
of  the  hearts  pulsation,  nor  invariably  fatal  in  its  termination.  Of 
this  a  curious  example  may  be  seen  in  the  New  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  Vol.  IX.  page  192.  The  boy,  who  forms  the  subject  of  it, 
after  having  enjoyed  good  health  for  more  than  two  years,  died  in  the 
spring  of  1817,  of  phthisis,  consequent  on  severe  pneumonia.  The 
pukation  in  the  right  region  of  the  thorax,  however,  did  not  again 
show  itself.  Leave  to  examine  the  body  could  not  be  obtained. 
—  Edit. 
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the  long  with  only  two  lobes,  and  the  heart  in  an  iaverted 
situation,  so  that  the  pulmonary  auricle  and  ventricle  were 
turned  to  the  left,  and  the  opposite  cavities  to  the  right.  The 
oesophagus,  trachea,  and  aorta,  descended  on  the  right  of  the 
vertebral  column,  which  here  preserved  its  ordinary  curve. 
The  left  lung,  with  three  lobes,  occupied  the  whole  cor- 
respondinq;  cavity  of  the  thorax,  jibdomen.  —  The  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  situated  towards  the  right;  the 
pyloric  to  the  left.  AW  the  intestinal  convolutions  were  in  aa 
inverted  position.  The  coecum  and  its  appendix  occupied 
the  left  iliac  fossa;  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  right.  The  liver 
and  spleen  respectively  the  left  and  right  hypochondriac 
regions.  The  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus,  would  obviously 
present  no  remarkable  disposition.  Morbid  appearames.^ 
Heart  voluminous  ;  both  ventricles,  particularly  the  right, 
thickened.    Aorta  in  several  points  ossified.    Slight  coo- 

?estion  of  the  left  lung;  right  lung  hepatized^mA  reddened* 
'he  internal  structure  of  the  other  organs  was  not  exaaiined. 
In  M.  Kostan's  reflections"  on  the  preceding  case,  he 
observes,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  peculiarity  of 
conformation  were,  in  this  instance,  as  sometimes  happens, 
hereditary,  he  examined  the  only  one  of  the  two  surviving 
children  of  the  deceased  to  whom  he  had  access,  and  fouad 
her  suflering  from  symptoms  of  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
heart;  but  the  palpitations  were  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
thorax.  JHe  farther  infers,  from  the  history  and  dissectioo 
which  have  just  been  recorded,  that  the  preference  universally 
given  to  the  right  arm  in  all  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
does  not  depend  on  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  destined  to  supply  the  superior  extremities. 

111.  —  Rupture  of  a  Sound  Heart, —  Several  instances  of 
sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  where 
the  organ  has  exhibited  no  vestige  of  previous  disease,  are  to 
be  found  on  record.  Of  this  the  author  of  the  following 
case,  Ur.  Fischer,  whose  attention  has,  for  six  or  eight  years 
past,  been  especially  directed  to  the  pathology  of  the  heart, 
appears  not  to  be  ignorant.  Yet  the  history  to  which  we 
advert  presents,  in  his  opinion,  some  characters  so  uncommon, 
and  even  peculiar,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  minute  and 
elaborate  description*. 

A  gentleman,  aged  sixty-eight,  stoutly  made,  and  ap- 

Carently  possessing  every  claim  to  longevity,  was,  after 
aving  spent  many  years  at  court,  compelled  to  quit  it,  and 
retire  to  a  country  residence.    This  trying  reverse  of  fortune 
^  was  sustained  with  great  apparent  fortitude;  and  every  one, 

*  Journal  der  Praclischen  Heilkunde.    Dec.  1817. 
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with  the  eiception  of  his  family  and  Physician,  considered 
him  as  indifferent,  or  at  lea^t  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate.  . 
In  his  retirement  too,  the  complaints  almost  invariably  inci- 
dent on  a  coart-life,  and  with  which  he  had  previously  suf* 
fered,  as  indigestion,  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretions, 
catarrh,  nervous  affections,  and  slight  and  irregular  gout, 
ceased  nearly  to  persecute  him,  except  at  the  changes  of  the 
seasons :  and  during  the  last  ten  years  he  had  very  rarely 
been  confined  by  the  gouty  affection  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  then  but  for  a  few  days.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  his  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  an  unpleasant  business,  which,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  indulgence  of  his  propensity  for  solitude,  had 
the  effect  of  aggravating  his  melancholy.  With  the  exception* 
of  this,  there  was  nothing  in  his  mode  of  life  which  could 
prove  at  all  detrimental  to  his  health. 

On  the  I6tb  of  October  he  was  seized,  while  walking, 
with  violent  pain,  which  he  supposed  to  be  cramp  at  the 
stomach  ;  and,  after  having  reached  with  great  difficulty  the 

£iace  of  his  destination,  distant  at>out  half  an  hour's  walk  front 
is  own  abode,  sank  faint  and  almost  breathless  into  a  chair. 
On  the  administration  of  some  of  Hoffman's  anodjne,  be 
speedily  recovered  ;  and  remained  in  company  without  farther 
complaint,  till  fetched  home  in  the  carriage  by  his  daughter. 

17th.  — After  having  passed  a  good  night,  Mr.  K.. 
found  himself  so  triflingly  indisposed,  that  he  repaired,  in  \\\% 
carriage,  to  the  house  which  he  had  visited  on  the  preceding 
day;  held  a  family  conference;  and  returned  home  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  his  coachman.  But  scarcely  had  he  walked 
a  third  part  of  the  way,  when  he  sustained  another  attack  of 

Eain,  so  violent,  that  he  was  more  than  an  hour  in  reaching 
ome,  supported  by  the  servant.   Arrived  here,  he  soon 
recovered,  ate  his  supper^  and  slept  as  usual. 

Go  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Fischer,  com* 
muDicatiiig  the  particulars  of  the  indisposition,  which  has 
just  been  described,  and  requesting  his  advice.  He  repie* 
sented  liia  appetite  and  digestion  as  being  unimpaired,  and 
bowels  regular ;  and,  from  the  momentary  relief  invariably 
following  eructation,  attributed  the  affection  of  his  stomach  to 
ihe  accumulation  of  flatus.  The  doctor,  however,  disposed 
ratber  to  refer  the  complaint  to  a  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous 
fnnotioDS  consequent  on  cold,  prescribed  a  diaphoretic  mix* 
ttu^e,  and  prohibited  exposure  to  the  weather.  Under  this 
plan,  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  succeeding  night  were 
passed  very  comfortably;  and,  on  the  IQth,  he  went  to  church, 
and  exerted  himself  in  singing  aloud  with  the  congregation. 
Immediately  on  his  return  home  he  sat  down  to  his  writing* 
desk;  but  scarcely  had  he  written  a  few  lines,  when  be  ex- 
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perieoced  a  general  rigor,  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
extremities,  and  dreadful  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Strong  infusion  of  chamomile,  tepid  pediluvia,  and  warmth  to 
the  affected  part,  were  instantly  applied  :  and  Dr.  Fischer, 
who  arrived  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  found  that  the 
paroxysm  had  completely  subsided,  with  the  exception  of 
some  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  sensations  of  the 
patient  indicated  the  existence  of  induration  in  this  region  ; 
but  none  was  apparent  on  examination.  The  abdomen,  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  was  sensible  to  the 
slightest  pressure,  but  without  tension,  hardness,  or  tumefao 
tion  ;  and  its  temperature,  like  that  of  the  somewhat  flushed 
countenance,  perfectly  natural.  The  extremities  were  yet 
very  cold ;  the  skin  dry  and  rough ;  and  the  pulse  regular, 
except  that,  at  times,  it  was,  for  two  or  three  strokes  together, 
somewhat  contracted.  The  patient  had  just  eaten  some 
soap;  and,  but  for  the  fear  of  obstructing  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  would  have  taken  other  food.  A  remedy,  capable 
of  dispersing  the  wind,  would,  he  declared,  completely  restore 
him.  Yet  Dr.  Fischer  felt  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the 
complaint  arose  from  cold,  and  disturbance  in  the  crisis  of  an 
arthritic  affiection.  Hence  he  prescribed  confinement  to  bed, 
diaphoretics,  a<i  anodyne  embrocation,  and,  occasionally, 
antispasmodic  injections.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an 
apparent  amendment;  and,  at  night,  the  patient  felt  himself 
so  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  flatulence,  that  he  exp- 
ressed a  wish  to  quit  his  bed,  and  join  the  family  at  table  ; 
ut  this  was  not  allowed. 
Early  on  the  20th,  Dr.  Fischer  learnt  that  his  patient  had 
passed  a  partially  good  night.  Th^  first  injeotion  had 
brought  away  some  indurated  feces,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood, 
followed  by  such  violent  pain  in  the  rectum,  that  he  would  oot 
submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  remedy.  The  frictions  also  had 
been  found  to  aggravate  his  suflTering.  in  other  respects 
the  patient  felt  himself  somewhat  better  than  on  the  precedinz 
day.  The  skin,  without  perspiration,  was  naturally  warm  sum 
moist.  At  his  own  particular  request,  a  saline  aperient  was 
now  prescribed,  with  the  direction  to  discontinue  it  if  pro- 
ductive of  any  aggravation  of  the  pain. .  After  sending  off  the 
messenger,  the  patient  had  quitted  his  bed,  smoked  a  pipe, 
and  walked  about ;  whereby  a  scanty  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  was  indcced.  The  pain  instantly  returned  ;  and  on 
the  receipt  of  the  medicine,. a  dose  was  administered.  With 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  a  paroxysm,  more  violent  than  that 
of  the  preceding  day,  ensued ;  and  Dr.  Fischer  was  imme- 
diately summoned. 

On  his  arrival  about  ten,  A.  M.  the  paroxysm  had  again 
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decliiied ;  but  the  pains  yet  continued  so  severe  that  the  pa- 
tient predicted  with  groans  and  exclamations  his  approaching 
end.    A(t6r  minute  examination,  nothing  at  all  inflammatory 
was  discovered  in  the  case ;  but,  iu  addition  to  the  previously 
existing  symptoms,  there  was  now  felt  a  numbness  of  the  left 
arm,  extending  to  the  finger«ends.    With  a  view  to  excite 
sweating,  warm  fomentations,  as  requiring  less  time  for  pre- 
paration than  a  hath,  were  employed  ;  and,  about  half  past 
eleven.  Dr.  Fischer  left  his  patient  tolerably  composed.  Two 
hours  afterwards,  however,  he  received  intelligence  that  con- 
siderable vomiting  of  bile  and  mucus  bad  taken  place,  and 
been  succeeded  by  relief.    And  scarcely  had  Dr.  Fischer 
written  a  prescription  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  event  of  a 
return  of  the  vomiting,  when  he  was  again  summoned  in 
haste.    On  this  occasion  he  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
paroxysm,;^  and  never^  he  adds,  can  forget  the  horrible  scen^ 
which  it  presented.    Two  strong  men  led,  or  rather  dragged 
die  patient  about  his  chamber.    Despair  was  marked  upon 
his  countenance;  and  he  roared  aloud  for  relief  or  death. 
The  agitation  and  agony,  whether  induced  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  pain,  or  an  eirect  resulting  from  the  same  cause,  were 
extreme.    With  some  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go 
to  bed  :  a  combination  of  ammonia,  with  opium,  and  strong 
chamomile  infusion,  were  administered ;  and  poultices  of 
conium,  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna,  applied.    Hereupon  the 
skin  speedily  became  moist ;  the  pain  decreased ;  transient 
sensations  of  prickling  were  felt  sometimes  in  the  great  toes ; 
sometimes  in  the  right  or  left  shoulder;  and  then  the  pain  at 
the  stomach  seemed  to  have  momentarily  subsided.  Asafcetida, 
given  alternately  with  the  medicine  above  mentioned,  pro« 
duced  several  eructations,  with  evident  relief.    The  stomach 
was  DOW  no  longer  the  seat  of  complaint;  but  the  pain 
seemed  to  have  extended  generally  over  the  body.    At  first, 
after  the  paroxysm,^the  patient  was  cold  and  shivering;  the 
pulse  small,  spasmodic,  and  intermittent;  but,  as  the  body 
regained  warmth,  it  became  ipore  free :  and,  on  the  eruption 
of  a  sweat,  full,  soft,  regular,  and  scarcely  more  frequent  than 
in  the  healthy  state.    The  cutaneous  discharge  was  profuse. 
Pain  was,  however,  again  felt  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  patient 
remained  tranquil.    In  this  state  Dr.  Fischer  again  left  him, 
indulging  the  hope  of  a  more  decided  and  permanent  amelio- 
ration; but,  next  morning,  received  the  unexpected  intelli* 
gence  of  his  patient's  death,  by  a  sudden  seizure,  in  its 
appearance  resembling  apoplexy. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Fischer,  the  ^ 
patient,  although  still  perspiring  abundantly,  had,  it  seems, 
complained  of  mcreasea  pain ;  but  begged  that  his  daughter 
vol-  ici.  —  MO.  65.  3  I 
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might  not  be  distressed  by  the  intelligence.  Soon  afterwards 
be  suddenly  sprang  upright  in  bed  ;  and,  with  a  look  of  wilcU 
nessy  seized  his  attendant  by  the  neck,  as  though  intending  to 
strangle  him ;  and,  with  a  loud  exclamation,  entreated  tbat 
bis  head  might  be  sustained.  In  this  posture  he  lay  com** 
posed  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Shortly  afterwards,  hav« 
ing  turned  first  on  bis  left,  and  then  on  bis  right  side,  be 
expired  without  a  struggle. 

Dissection^  eighteen  hours  after  Death.  ^The  body,  in  con- 
sequence of  havmg  lain  in  a  warm  situation,  was  yet  flexible, 
and  not  quite  oold.  The  whole  back  of  it,  from  the  neck  to 
the  heels>  was  of  an  uniformly  bright  red  colour.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  different  viscera  were  found  buried  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  adipose  substance,  but  displayed  ex- 
ternally no  morbid  appearance.  The  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  was  regularly  situated :  but,  on  tracing  it  from  this 
point,  the  organ  ascended  towards  the  left,  under  the  arch  of 
the  diaphra^,  so  as  to  be  situated  very  high  up,  and  wholly 
on  the  left  side.  The  colon  rose  upwards,  at  an  obtuse-angle 
from  the  ccecum  to  the  epigastric  region;  proceeded  from 
thence  below  the  stomach,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it^ 
and  formed,  in  its  descent,  an  acute  angle.  The  thorax  was 
now  opened,  and  the  sternum  removed:  and  here  dso  every 
thing  seemed,  on  a  ficst  view,  natural.  The  heart  was  Marly 
covered  by  the  healthy  lungs;  and  upon  the  pericardium 
there  was  a  layer  of  fat.  On  the  cautious  removal  of  this^ 
a  crackling  noise  proceeded  from  the  air  contained  in  the 
adipose  structure,  which  was  of  a  whiter  colour  than  else- 
where. Upon  puncturing  the  pericardium,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  distended  by  a  substance  of  a  dark  blue 
colour,  a  quantity  of  reddish  fluid  escaped,  and  afterwards 
florid  blood  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  pounds.  The 
membrane  was  then  slit  up,  and  the  heart  seen  surrounded 
by  a  coagulum  more  than  three  pounds  in  weight.  This 
being  cleared  away,  a  rupture  was  discovered  in  the  aortic 
ventricle ;  and  not  far  from  it,  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  a  dark 
blue,  somewhat  elevated  round  spot,  about  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter, and  apparently  formed  by  small  varicose  vessels.  For 
the  purpose  of  more  minute  examination,  the  heart,  with  its 
large  blood-vessels,  was  now  removed  from  the  thorax.  It 
was  somewhat  whiter  than  natural;  siurrounded  with  fat  at 
the  npper  part;  and,  like  the  whole  body,  softer  than  dead 
muscle  is  usually  found.  The  rupture  extended  upwards 
from  the  apex,  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  on  the  external  sur* 
fiice.  Its  borders  were  fringed,  but  in  accurate  contact  except 
in  the  middle,  where,  for  about  half  ao  inch,  tbev  wene  sepi^ 
lated  by  intervening  coagulnm.   Upon  opening  me  veotficle. 
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the  internal  woand  was  found  but  about  half  an  inch  in  lengthy 
and  its  lips  at  least  as  wide  again  asunder  as  those  of  the  ex« 
ternal  breach.  The  blackish  speck  before  described  was 
readily  detached  by  the  scalpel,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  a 
thin  bluish  membrane.  Beneath  it  the  substance  of  the  heart 
was  healthy.  This  organ  and  its  vessels  contained  not  a  drop 
of  blood.  Yet  they, -as  well  as  the  other  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  presented  not  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  natural  state,  except  that  the  aorta  seemed  to  be  every 
where  little  less  capacious  than  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
cranium  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  examine. 
*  Should  nothing  more  important  meanwhile  present  itself, 
we  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  revie>ir  the  comments  and  con** 
elusions  of  Dr.  Fischer  on  this  instructive  case. 

IV. Rupture  of  the  Heart  consequent  on  Chronic  Inflame 
mation.  —  Since  the  preceding  paragraph  has  been  concluded 
we  have  received  one  of  the  foreign  journals  for  the  present 
month*,  wherein  is  detailed  a  case  of  ruptured  heart,  which 
presenta  so  fine  a  contrast  with  the  history  just  traced,  thai 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  In  this 
instance  a  morbid  change  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart, 
probably  the  consequence  of  intemperate  habits,  had  preceded 
the  fatal  rupture;  in  the  production  of  which,  a  profound 
moral  affection  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  the  direct  agent. 

The  subject  of  the  case  to  which  we  have  adverted  was  a 
robust  and  plethoric  female,  a^ed  22,  and  long  addicted  to 
dissolute  and  intemperate  habits.  For  some  time  previously 
to  her  decease  she  had  complained  only  of  slight  and  ap* 
^  parently  rheumatic  pains :  but,  within  a  dky  or  two  of  the 
fatal  event,  she  had  been  deserted  by  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  in  marriage.  In  consequence  of  this  her  mind  be 
came  very  deeply  affected.  After  having  supped  on  the 
preceding  night,  she  retired  to  rest  as  usual;  and,  in  the 
morning,  was  found  dead  in  bed.  She  lay  in  a  bent  position 
on  the  left  side ;  and  was  hence  supposed  at  6rst  to  be  in  a 
profound  sleep.  Neither  the  countenance  nor  limbs  were  at 
alt  contorted. 

On  dissection,  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  was  found  filled 
with,  about  ten  ounces  of  coagulated  blood,  and  two  of  serum. 
The  heart,  oh  all  sides  covered  by  it,  was  of  the  ordinary 
voluaie,  but  much  loaded  with  fat.  At  the  summit  of  the 
aortic  ventricle  was  discovered  the  breach  from  which  the 
effuaed  blood  bad  issued.    It  was  irregularly  lacerated,  and 


*  Journal  Uaiversel  des  Sciences  Midicales.  Avril,  1819-  The 
case  was  eiipuaUy  published  in  the  Traasaciions  of  the  Physiqo- 
Medical  Society  of  New  York." 
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measured  about  half  inch  in  diameter*  The  parietes  of  die 
'ventricle  around  the  rupture  were  much  thicker  than  in  the 
natural  state;  and,  on  close  examination,  a  very  sensible 
fluctuation  was  distinguished^  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  on  one 
side  of  it.  From  this,  flocculi  of  a  cheese-like  substance  were 
discharged  on  pressure.  The  pericardium  presented  traces 
of  inflamoiation  in  the  part  opposite  to  the  rupture,  and  a 
little  above  it  had  become  adherent  to  the  heart.  I'bat  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  which  is  invested  by  the  pericardium,  ex- 
hibited also  externally  some  appearances  of  inflammatory 
action.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  perfectly  sound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged,  paler  than  com* 
mon,  and  had  acquired  an  adhesion  to  the  peritonaeum. 

V.  —  Cardiac  Syncope.  —  About  ten  years  since,  Mr.  Che- 
valier published  some  cases  of  death  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  before  unnoticed  by  writers  on  medicine,  and  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  Asphyxia  idiopatkica*.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  in  practice  several  accidents  bearing  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  these;  but  in  all  of  them  the  privilege 
of  dissection  after  death  has  been  denied.  A  case,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Ozanamf,  appears  to  be  of  a  nearly  similar  description: 
and  as  few  dissections,  elucidating  the  nature  of  this  afiectioD, 
are  upon  record,  and  very  erroneous  notions  commonly  pre- 
vail respecting  it,  we  shall  ofler  a  brief  transcript  of  the  his- 
tory in  question;]^. 

A  midwife,  belonging  to  the  Milan  Hospital,  aged  forty- 
two,  rickety,  and  with  a  spine  so  curved  from  right  to  left 
as  to  form  an  angle  of  nearly  thirty-five  degrees,  bad,  io  con- 
sequence of  her  deformity,  and  repeated  attacks  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  become  subject  to  habitual  dyspnosa.   On  the 


•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 
t  Recueil  Periodique  de  la  Soci^t^  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  Tom. 
LXI.  p.  87. 

I  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sudden  death,  frequently  succeediag 
the  more  important  sjurgical  operations,  and  parturidon,  where  neither 
haemorrhage,  nor  other  obvious  cause,  explanatory  of  the  event,  has 
occurred,  results  from  the  affection  of  the  heart  here  described. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  an  aged,  but  apparently  very  healthy  man, 
suffered  amputation  of  the  hand  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  affection 
of  the  tarsal  bones.  He  sustained  the  operation  with  uncommoD 
firmness,  and  very  little  blood  was  lost;  but  immediately  on  being 
removed  to  his  bed,  be  sank  into  a  fit  of  syncope,  and  expired,  with- 
out any  apparent  struggle,  except  a  transient  convulsion  of  the  facial 
muscles.  The  body  was  opened,  and  death  attributed  to  "  coHapge 
of  the  lungs  a  state  which  we  cannot  comprehend  where  no  breach 
of  the  thoracic  parietes  has  existed.  The  condition  of  the  heart  was 
not  mentioned. — Editoe. 
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ith  of  July,  18159  in  returning  from  the  city,  she  was  overtaken 
by  a  shower;  in  her  haste  to  seek  shelter  from  which  she 
re-entered  her  room  almost  breathless.  Scarcely  had  she  sat 
down,  when  she  fell  against  the  bed,  and  instantly  expired. 
On  dissection,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  the  body  exhibited 
no  trace  of  apoplexy  or  contusion;  and  exhaled  not  the 
slightest  offensive  smell,  although  it  had  lain  exposed  to  a 
very  high  temperature.  The  condition  of  the  brain  was  per- 
fectly natural.  The  left  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  found  so 
much  contracted  by  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  that  there  re^ 
mained  the  space  of  only  an  inch  and  a  half  between  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  ribs.  The  lungs  had  acquired  ad« 
hesions  to  the  pleura.  The  heart,  and  all  the  large  blood- 
vessels,  as  well  arterial  as  venous,  were  in  a  state  of  most  ex- 
treme flaccidity.  The  aorta,  at  its  exit  from  the  heart,  was 
slightly  ossified,  and  somewhat  changed  in  structure  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  spinal  column. 
The  fatal  event  is,  in  this  instance,  attributed  by  Dr.  Ozanam 
to  obstructed  circulation  from  embarrassment  of  the  lungs, 
the  result  of  unduly  accelerated  progression. 

The  influence  of  pain  and  terror  in  producing  sudden  ex^ 
tinction  of  life,  is,  moreover,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
case  of  a  middle-aged  criminal,  who,  having  throughout 
evinced  extreme  weakness  and  depression,  expired  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold.  The  body  was  completely  cold  and  stiff  ere 
it  reached  the  place  of  execution,  distant  about  eight  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  man  died  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  blood 
only  stained  the  instrument  by  which  the  lifeless  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 

y  I,  — Diabetes.  — A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  of  small  sta* 
ture,  and  healthy,  but  somewhat  full  habit,  in  a  few  weeks 
after,  having  got  wet  in  a  storm  of  rain,  first  perceived  that 
the  functions  of  his  stomach  were  impaired.  Considerable 
diminution  had  also  taken  place  in  his  bulk  and  strength;  and 
his  sight  was  particularly  weakened.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris 
to  consult  Dr.  Demours,  no  defect  was  perceptible  in  the  eye, 
except  a  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  The  iris  performed 
its  functions  in  a  nearly  natural  manner ;  yet  the  patient 
could  no  longer  see  to  read,  and  with  difficulty  found  his  way 
alone.  The  general  depression  of  the  vital  powers  seemed  to 
affiect  in  a  particular  and  more  decided  manner  the  optic 
nerves.  In  fact,  the  case  was  one  of  incomplete  amaurosis 
from  asthenia.  The  patient  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  diabetes  mellitus.  The  disease,  of  about  five 
months'  standmg,  and  now  in  its  second  stage,  had  come  on 
simaltaneously  with  the  weakness  of  vision,  and  never  been 
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fteadily  opposed  by  judicious  treatment  The  urinei  on 
being  mixed  with  tincture  of  litmus,  became  of  a  red-nokt 
colour ;  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  it,  made  by  Thenard, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  a  consultation,  on  the  Stb  of  November,  1817,  it  was 
agreed  that  only  two  pints  of  chalybeate  water  should  be 
allowed  a  day;  that  bread,  arid  all  vegetable  substances, 
should  be  prohibited  in  the  diet,  which  was  to  consist  of 
animal  food,  as  beef  and  bacon.  Business  prevented  the 
immediate  adoption  of  this  plan ;  and  on  the  9th  the  maa 
died  suddenly,  at  noon.  The  final  struggle  was  slight  and 
transient.  On  dissection,  neither  the  optic  nerve,  brain,  kid* 
neys,  nor  any  of  the  other  organs^  presented  the  slightest 
apparent  change  of  structure. 

9.  — A  Dutch  general,  aged  forty-five,  of  robust  constito- 
tion  and  sanguine  temperament,  consulted  Dr.  Demours,  in 
October  last.  He  was  suffering  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids,  evidently  consequent  on  di- 
minished secretion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  Dryness  of  the 
mouth;  general  lassitude,  particularly  on  waking;  and  marked 
though  gradual  reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  His  thirst  wss 
constant  and  insatiable;  his  bowels  habitually  constipated. 
He  had  lost  much  flesh ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  was 
greatly  altered,  from  defective  moisture  of  the  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  and  bronchis.  The  urea  had  totally  disappeared 
firom  the  urine,  which  contained  a  saccharine  matter,  evident 
to  the  taste:  it  was  perfectly  clear  and  inodorous,  and  voided, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  amount  of  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  pounds;  while,  in  the  same  period,  not  more  thaa 
half  that  quantity  of  fluid  was  usually  drank.  The  diet  had 
consisted  of  vegetables,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  aminal 
food.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  warm  tea  very 
largely  every  night  and  morning ;  and  the  water  which  he  had 
employed  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Paris  was  of  a  very  bad 
quality.    The  disease  appeared  to  be  yet  in  its  first  stage. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  large  doses  of  an  oiffs- 
icorbutic  syrup,  which  speedily  brought  out  an  eniptioo  of 
small  boils  on  the  surface.  The  employment  of  tea  was,  at 
the  same  time,  forbidden,  and  small  quantities  of  wine  sobsti* 
tuted  for  it.  A  diet,  consisting,  almost  exclusively^  of  animal 
food,  was,  moreover,  enjoined.  On  the  third  day  from  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  the  urine  had  regained  a  foint  yelloir 
colour,  and  some  smell.  Its  sweet  flavour  was  also  less  per* 
ceptible.  All  the  symptoms  rapidly  declined:  the  lachr;^iBaI 
secretion  increased  in  proportion  as  the  morbid  excess  ok  the 
urine  was  reduced ;  the  different  funetiona  were  grachally 
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established ;  and  the  patient  was,  in  less  than  three  months, 
completely  well. 

The  preceding  cases*  have  been  transcribed  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  similarity  of  the  results  obtained  in  France,  on 
the  dissection  of  subjects  destroyed  by  diabetes,  to  those 
which  British  pathologists  have  recorded;  and  to  expose  the 
practice  of  the  French  in  this  unmanageable  disease  t.  In 
an  instance  of  it  recorded  by  Dupuytren  and  Thenard,  several 
strongly-marked  morbid  appearances  were  exhibited  on  dis« 
section ;  and,  as  adatomical  examinations  of  the  diabetic 
subject  rarely  occur,  a  description  of  that  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting :  nothing  war 
natural  was  observed  in  the  uiuces,  pharynx,  or  oesophagus. 
The  stomach  was  extremely  voluminous;  and  displayed,  on  its 
internal  surface,  a  reddish  net-work,  formed  by  dilated  blood- 
vessels :  it  moreover  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  un* 
inflammable  gas ;  and  some  greyish  fluid,  on  the  surface  of 
which  were  floating  seven  or  eight  small,  yellow,  soft,  round 
bodies,  of  an  adipose  nature.  The  duodenum  and  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  and  ccecnm  were  more  thick,  and  of  a 
redder  colour  than  natural.  The  other  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  was  sound;  as  were  the  structures  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a  little 
healthy  bile.  The  kidneys  were  at  least  one-third  larger  than 
ordinary  ;  but  their  structure,  although  soft  and  greyish,  was 
not  more  readily  penetrable  by  injection  than  that  of  the 
organ  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  other  respects  they,  with 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  urinary  system,  were  free  from 
disease.  The  bladder  was  very  small:  the  abdominal  lym- 
phatics and  thoracic  duct  were  unduly  developed.  The 
arterial  and  venous  systems  presented  no  alteration.  The 
longs  adhered  to  the  pariete^  of  the  thorax  by  a  loose  cellular 


*  Journal  Universel  des  Sciences  M^dicalcs.  Avril,  1819. 

t  The  following  are  the  medicinal  articles  enumerated  by  Re- 
nanldin,  (Diet,  des  Sciences  M6d.  Tom.  IX.  Art.  Diabetes)  as  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  Diabetes,  in  conjunction  with  a  strictly 
animal  diet: — venesection,  sometimes  in  the  commencement;  opium, 
combined  with  musk  of  cinchona,  and  phosphate  of  soda  to  obviate 
constipation;  ammonia,  or  phosphorous  acid,  largely  diluted,  for 
common  beverage ;  frictions  of  the  lower  extremities  with  unctious 
substances;  aromatics;  camphor;  catechu;  chalvbeate  waters;  asi^ 
fcetida  with  valerian  ;  the  tincture  of  lytta;  Dovei^s  powder;  Iceland- 
moss;  lime-water;  purgatives;  sulphur;  sulphate  of  alumina;  cold 
baths ;  mercury ;  and  blisters  to  the  sacral  region.  —  From  some 
recent  experiments  of  our  own,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  solution 
of  pure  poiashf  and  consequently  that  of  pure  ioda  also,  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  diabetes  roellitus. — ^EnxToa. 
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gubstance :  the  right,  moreover,  coatained  several  small  col- 
lections of  pus ;  and  the  left,  some  cysts,  wnh  thin  parietes, 
analogous  to  those  of  serous  cysts,  and  merely  lilled  with  an 
elastic  fluid.  The  muscles  were  pale  and  wasted,  as  com- 
monly happens  in  chronic  diseases;  but  there  existed  no  ap- 
parent change  in  their  organization. 

The  article  from  which  the  preceding  description  has  been 
taken*  is  terminated  by  an  observation  too  important,  and,  at 
ihe  same  time,  too  little  known  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Messrs.  Dopuytren  and  Thenard  have  noticed,  that,  towards 
the  favourable  close  of  diabetes,  the  urine  presents,  at  first,  aD 
albuminous  matter;  the  quantity  of  which,  for  some  days,  goes 
on  increasing,  and  afterwards  gradually  disappears  ;  that  tbea 
the  kidney  begins  to  secrete  urea,  the  uric  (and  doubtless  also 
the  acetic)  acid;  and  the  urine  again  resembles  that  of  the 
healthy  subject. 

[Some  interesting  articles  on  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Botany,  which 
'    were  transmitted  for  the  present  Number,  are  postponed  to  the 
next,  for  want  of  room. — D.  U.] 


FJRT  V, 

M'EDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


A  Society  has  been  established  in  London  bearing  the  designa- 
tion of "  The  Hunterian  Society.'*  It  professes  the  most  frieudly 
feeling  towards  all  similar  existing  Institutions,  and  is  founded  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  for  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of 
medical  men  residing  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Its  objects  are  to  contentrate  the  zeal  and  experience  of  a  lai^ge 
number  of  respectable  Practitioners,  whose  places  of  residence  ans  at 
a  distance  from  Professional  Associations  already  existing,  and  to  re- 
ceive and  discuss  communications  on  Medical,  Chirurgical,  and  all 
other  subjects  connected  with  Medicine.  It  aims  particularly  at  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  liberal  and  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
members  of  the  Profession  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

It  consists  of  honorary,  corresponding,  and  ordinary  members,  and 
already  the  Society  is  honoured  by  the  names  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  character  and  talent.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the 
Officers  and  Council  for  the  present  year:  — 

President.  —  Sir  William  Blizard,  F.R.S. 


*  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  Art.  Diabetes. 
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Vice- Presidents, — James  IlamiltoD,  M.D.;  George  Vaux,  Esq. ; 
John  .Meyer,  M.D. ;  and  Lewis  Leese,  Esq. 

TVifMim*.  ^  Benjamin  RobinsoDy  M.D. 

Secretaries. — John  T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.S. ;  Thomas  J.  Ar- 
miger,  Eijq. 

Cowia/.— Thomas  Addison,  M.D.;  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S.; 
Henry  James  Cholmley,  M.D. ;  Thomas  Calloway,  Esq.;  William 
Cooke,  Esq. ;  George  Edwards,  Esq. ;  James  Alexander  Gordon, 
M.D. ;  William  Kingdon,  Esq.;  Benjamin  Pierce,  M.D. ;  James 
Parkinson,  Esq.;  Henry  Richard  Salmon,  Esq.;  and  Frederick 
Tyrrell,  Esq. 

The  Huntc^rian  Society  holds  its  meetings  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday evening  throughout  the  year,  at  No.  10,  Saint  Mary  Axe, 
where  communications  on  any  department  of  medical  science,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretaries,  will  be  thankfully  received. 


Method  of  determining  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Gases, 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  gases 
by  the  following  method,  consists  of  a  delicate  balance,  or  rather 
beam,  so  constructed  that  two  bulky  vessels  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  weight  may  be  conveniently  suspended  from  its  extremities.  One 
of  these  vessels  may  be  a  globe,  or  flask,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  as 
usual,  and  of  any  convenient  size.  The  other  must  be  cylindrical,  so 
ns  to  admit  of  being  graduated ;  say,  into  1000  equal  parts ;  and  must 
be  likewise  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  having  an  extremely  minute 
aperture. 

The  two  vessels,  as  before  stated,  must  be  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  weight,  so  that,  when  filled  with  atmospheric  air  and  suspended, 
the  index  of  the  beam  shall  stand  at  0,  and  these  easy  adjustments  are 
the  whole  that  are  required.  When  used,  the  globe  or  flask  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  gas,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  cylindrical  vessel  is  then  to  be  so  far  exhausted 
V  as  to  be  rendered  lighter  than  the  globe  or  flask,  thus  filled.  Both 
vessels  being  now  suspended,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  beam,  the 
stop-cock  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  is  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  air  be 
permitted  to  enter,  by  the  minute  aperture  above  mentioned,  as  shall 
be  requisite  to  bring  the  two  vessels  in  the  same  exact  equilibrium  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  The  cylindrical  vessel  is 
then  to  be  removed  from  the  beam,  and  its  stop-cock  opened  under 
mercury,  and  thus  the  precise  bulk  of  air  contained  in  it  to  be  accu- 
rately measured,  which  bulk  (if  the  whole  vessel  has  been  graduated 
to  1000  parts)  represents  the  specific  gravity  ofjthe  gas  weighed,  com- 
mon air  being  1000.  Thus,  suppose  hydrogen  to  be  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  it  be  found  that  09'44  parts  of  common  air  be  equal 
in  weight  to  1000  parts  of  hydrogen,  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen 
will  be  «06944  common  air  by  1*000,  or  it  is  14-4  times  lighter  than 
common  air.  > 
VOL.  XI.  — NO.  65.  Sk 
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The  above  form  of  the  apparatus  is  more  particularly  adapted  for 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  lighttr  rhm  common  air; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  method  is  fouoded 
U  equally  applicable  to  gases  hfavier  than  air,  by  a  little  modification 
in  the  apparatus.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are  many  and  im- 
portant. Besides  the  greater  general  accuracy  attainable  by  meaming 
than  weighing  gases,  the  use  of  weights,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  apparatus,  as  in  the  commoa 
mode  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  are  entirely  super- 
seded ;  nor  are  errors  likely  to  arise  from  any  change  in  the  acmo- 
ipheric  temperature,  or  pressure  occurring  during  the  performance  of 
the  experiment. 


NOTICES  OF  LECTURES. 

Dr.  Davis  will  commence  his  next  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  on  Saturday,  May  22d,  at  Six  o'Clock  in  tht 
evening. 

Mr.  Taunton  will  commence  his  next  Course  of  Lectures  oa 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery,  on  Saturday, 
May  22d. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  will  begin  his  Summer  Course  of  I.ectures  on  fiie 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry,  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  June,  at  Ten  o'Clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  General 
Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street;  where  farther  particulars  may  be 
bad,  and  at  his  House,  No.  1,  in  the  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street— 
Elementary  Lectures  on  Botany,  with  an  Exhibition  of  the  most  im- 
portant Medicinal  Plants  of  indigenous  growth,  will  be  given  during 
the  Summer  to  the  Pupils  attending  this  Class  and  those  of  tbe 
Dispensary. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Mansford,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Consumption,  will 
shortly  publish  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy, 
as  connected  with  the  Physiology  of  Animal  Life  and  Muscular 
Motion;  with  Cases  illustrative  of  a  new  and  successful  method  of 
Treatment. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the  press.  Reports  on  the  Weather 
and  Diseases  of  London,  from  lS04to  I8I6  inclusive;  comprising 
Practical  Remarks  on  their  Causes  and  Treatment,  and  preceded  by 
an  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  Health  and  Disease  in  the  Metro- 
polis in  former  times,  in  which  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
point  of  Salubrity  which  it  has  undergone,  the  Changes  in  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  Seasons  in  this  respect,  and  the  Causes  of  these,  are 
traced  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  John  Reid's  Treatise  on  Hypochondriasis  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases has  been  translated  into  German. 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
FroM  tkeZUt     MARCH  to  the  iOih  of  APRIL,  1819, 
KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  month  of  March  was  1  inch  &  24-lOOtlis. 


Obiervations  on  Diseatei  at  Richmond, 

The  disorders  under  treatment  were  Cephalalgia,  Colica,  Cynanche 
tonsillaris,  Diarrhcea,  Dyspepsia,  Febris  catnrrhalis,  Febris  siinjplex,  Gastro- 
dynia,  Obstipatio,  Podagra,  Hbeumatismus  acutus,  and  Sphacelus. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  March  is  1  inch  and  15-lOOths. 
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A  REGISTER  OF  DISEASES 
Bettcten  MARCH  20th  and  APRIL  \9th,  1819. 
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Abordu  
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AiueiiUa   •  •  •  • 
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Aphtha  lactentium  • 
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Asthenia  •  •  •  •  
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Atrophia  • 

Brouchicis  acuta  •  •  • 
■'  chronica  • 
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Cardialgia  
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Catarrhus  ••••••••• 

Cephalalgia  •  
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Pleuritis  •••••••• 

Pleurodyne  

Pneumonia 

Podagra  

Porrigo  decalvans* 
-  Javesa  •  •  •  • 


Prolapsus 

Prurigo  miii$  

fomUeaHS  •  •  • 
tenilis  

— —  tnveterata  • 

Pyrosis  •  •  •  * 

Rneunia  acutut  

■  ckronicut'  •  • 
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Scariatina  iimplex*  • 
anginota 


Scrofula- 

Spasmi  

Strictura  . . . 

Sycosis  menti  •  -  •  •  • 
Syphilis  •••-••••••« 

Tabes  Mesentenca  • 
Vaccinia 

Varicella   

Variola  

Vermes   

Vertigo  •  •  •  • 

Urticaria febrilit  * . 


Total  of  Cases  • 
Total  of  Deaths 


\ 

1 

SS 

1 

21 

19 

9 

18 

15 

4 

1356 

•  Morbi  Iitfantiies  i«  meant  to  comprise  those  Disorders  principally  arisinf  tram  6n- 
tition  or  IndigestioD,  and  whlcli  may  be  too  trivial  to  enter  nnder  any  distinct  ^Md;  JlforM 
BUM,  SBch  Complaints  as  are  popularly  termed  bUlous,  but  cannot  be  accurately  classed. ' 


Observations  on  Precailing  Diseases. 


Inflammatory  disorders  of  different  parts  of  the  puknonaiy  organs  htve 
been,  as  might  have  been  eipected,  from  the  great  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther, exceedingly  prevalent. 

Under  the  heads  of  asthma,  catarrh,  catarrhal  fever,  morbi  infantilei,  md 
phthisis  pttlmonalis,  it  will  be  seen  the  cases  are  considerable  in  number. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  town  especially,  catarrhal  affections  have  appeared 
so  generally  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  influenza ;  and  children  have  been 
particularly  liable  to  pnli^onary  inflammations^,  which  have,  in  many 
cases,  assumed  an  aspect  of  much  severity. 

The  late  epidemic  fever  is  in  most  districts  of  the  town  ^decidedly 
on  the  decline.  Our  reporter  from  a  north-east  district  of  gitat  extent, 
appends  the  following  account  to  his  table  of  diseases :  — 

"  Fever,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  has  been  milder.  It  was  more 
frequent  in  the  beginning  of  the  month;  but  is  now  evidently  dediiiiii|* 
There  are  no  patients  now  but  such  as  are  convalescing,  except  one  who  wti 
attacked  with  fever,  after  having  been  for  two  montlis  labouring  under  short- 
ness of  breathing,  cough,  Sec,  and  reduced  extremely  low  for  want  of  nou- 
rishment. The  fever  soon  subsided,  although  accompanied  with  petechic, 
but  Uie  pulmonary  affections  still  continue.'* 
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The  Hanterian  Oration  for  the  year  1819,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.   By  John  Abernethy, 
&c.  Sec.  Sec.  8vo. 

Medical  Botany,  No.  IV. 

^  On  the  Mechanism  and  Motion  of  the  Human  Foot  and  Leg.  By 
John  Cross,  M.D.  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas^  Rennell,  concerning  his  Remarks  on 
Scepticism :  from  a  Graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 

Index  Botanicus  sistens  omnes  Fungorum  Species  in  D.  C.  H. 
Persoonii  Synopsi  Methodica  Fungorum  enumeratas  un&  cum  Varte- 
tatibus  et  Synonymis.    Confectus  a  D.  G.  H.  L.  8vo. 

Thomas's  Modern  Practice  of  Physic.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo. 
enlarged. 

Cursory  Observations  upon  the  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology, 
and  the  Natural  History  of  Man ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons^  by  William  Lawrance,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  that  Gentleman :  with  a  Concluding  Letter  to  his  Pupils, 
by  one  of  the  people  called  Christians.  8vo. 

Wildenow's  Botany,  4'yols.  8vo.  a  New  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry ;  containing  the  Principal  Facts  of  the 
Science,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Armstrong's  Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever.  8vo.  New 
Edition. 
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Noticed  to  Carrespo^id^Rts* 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communicatiottt  have  been  received  this  month  from  Dr.  R.  Sniith, 
Dr.  G.  Smith,  Dr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  and  Mr.  G.  U. 
Davis. 

A  mo$t  interetting  Paper  was  read  be/ore  the  London  Medical  Society  at 
*  their  last  meeting,  on  Elaterium,  written  Ij/Dr,  Clutterbuck. —  We  are 
happy  to  announce  that  me  have  the  writers  permission  to  publish  it  in  tie 
Repository;  it  will,  therefore^  appear  in  the  next,  or  in  an  early 
Number. 

The  continuation  of  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  Paper  on  Vaccination  we  have  been 
Miged  to  postpone  till  the  next  Number.  By  the  delay,  however,  the 
Essay  will  have  been  considerably  increased  in  value,  as  the  writer  has  re- 
eently  obtained  some  new  information  from  Dr.  Jeoner  and  other  sources. 

A  highly  respectable  individual  has  sent  us  a  letter  for  publication,  com^ 
plaining  of  the  injustice,  as  he  considers  it,  done  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blaoe  tn  our 
recen  t  Review  of  t/utt  author*s  work.  We  shall  be  excused  for  reminding  the 
writer  of  what,  indeed,  he  must  be  aware,  tfiat  to  publish  appeals  cf  this 
kind  would  serve  to  weaken  thew  catbedr^  authority  of  the  reviewing 
department. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  Paper  on  Puerperal  Convulsions. 

We  have  been  prevented  from  fulfiUing  our  engagement  of  giving  in  this 
Number  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  Oration^  at  the  Medical  Societjff  0n 
Toxicology.    This  shalf  certainly  be  done  in  the  ensuing  Nund>er. 


Dr.G.  Smith  has  req.uesiedus  td  notice  the  following  Erratum  in' his 
Pdper  on  Hernia  of  the  Stomach,  published  in  the  Number  for  lust  March, 
page*  185,  line  Sd,  for  opposition,"  read  "  apposition  and  we  ore  cm- 
eerned  to  have  tfie  same  task  imposed  upon  us  too  more  considerable  extent, 
by  Mr.  l^>sbrooke :  as  an  excuse  for  apparent  neglect  in  this  instance,  we 
must  plead  the  exceeding  obscurity  of  many  words  in  the  manuscript. 
Page  «67,  line  6th,/or  importnut,*'  read  impotent;''  33d  Ibe,  imeri 
«  in"  before  "  which  ;•'  «4th  line,  dkle  "  in."  Page  268,  dele  "  note  of  in- 
terrogation.'' Page  271,  line  9th,  for  "  as  it  is,"  rtad  '**  as  they  ■« 
ISth  line,  intert  "  as"  b^ore  «  an;"  19tb  line,  ofter  "  excite,"  rtai 
"  doubt."  Page  273,  line  8th,  substitute  the  word  "  account"  for  «  pait," 
Insert  ^  the"  betweeu  «  oP'  and  •«  danger." 


Communieations  are  requetted  to  be  addressed  (post  paid) 
Messrs.  T.  and  G.  UNDERWOOD,  32,  Fleet  Street. 
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REPOSITORY. 

i^o.m.         JUNE  1,1819.  Vox. 


PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. 

[In  order  to  accommodate  the  Writer  of  this  most  uitere8ti0|;  Paper,  and  in- 
-  deed  to  meet  our  own  wishes  of  presenting  it  in  an  undivided  form,  w« 
have  given  an  additional  half  sheet  to  the  present  Nuniber  of  the  JHepo- 
siTORT. — We  think  our  able  Correspondent  deserves  well  of  the  Profes- 
sion for  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  public  -to  the  patholo^  of  a 
disease  which  has,  perhaps,  hitherto  been  either  too  indiscrimmately 
ranked  with  inflamniatoiy  aiSeotionsi  or  treated  of,  as  to  the  immediat;^ 
circumstances  of  its  production,  in  a  vague  unsatisfaotoiy  manner.— It 
,  >  Tfill  he-pf  9ours^  understood  that  as  wel)  in  ^is,  as  jn  all  other  instancoa 
of  ''Onginal  Communications,''  the  responsibility  in  respect  of  theoiy  qr 
opinion  rests  with  the  authors  of  the  respective  Papers,  and  that  the  pages 
of  the  Repository  are  always  open  to  candid  and  liberal  discussion  on 
debatable  points.*- EiMT.] 

Cq9$$  '€Md  Obseroations  on  Ifydrocephalus  Aeutus.  'By 
/  WitLiAM  CooKB,  of  Great  Fresoot  Street,  Member  61 
U^e  London  College  of  SoTgebns.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  great  attention  wliich  of  late  has 
been  directed  to  this  disease,  sopae  of  the  most  iniportai^t 
desiderata  for  the  early  diagnosis  and  succeissiful  treatfoent 
are  yet  to  be  supplied. 

Various  authors,  indeed,  have  done  much  towards  discri- 
•  ^  minatingit;  yet  tWe  are  cases  of  £requ|ent  occij^rrence .where 
the  characteristics  on  which  their  chief  reliance  Js  placed  do 
not  exist;,  and  Practitioners  the  most  competent  to  appre- 
ciate the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  disease,  fail  in  detecting 
this  until  it  has  attained' aa  incurable  atage,  or  until  an  ogpof- 
tunity  of  jjio^t  mortem  inspection  is  aiFor^ed.  / 

In  elucidation  of  this  circumstance  X  ^might  refer  rto  m 
interesting  case,  %y  .J)t.  Wm.  Hoberden,  pi^bUshed  M.tb^ 
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fifth  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
The  patient  was  an  old  man,  who  had  been  deaf  many  years.' 
His  last  illness  was  fever,  expectoration,  and  transient  giddi* 
ness.  Some  time  afterwards,  indeed,  he  had  a  fit,  but  sooa 
recovered  from  it;  and  he  continued  tolerably  well  uotil 
within  twelve  hours  of  his  death. 

The  dura  mater  was  found  strongly  adherent  to  the  caWa- 
rium  ;  tunica  arachnoides  thickened ;  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  pia  mater  contained  about  four  ounces  of  fluid,  and  the 
ventricles  about  eight  ounces.  The  internal  carotid  aod 
basilar  arteries  were  ossified.  The  abdominal  viscera  were 
healthy. 

Here  was  a  case  of  very  extensive  effusion,  with  organic 
disease,  unattended  by  its  usual  symptoms. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  valuable  Paper  on  Chronic  In- 
flammation  of  the  Brain  and  Membranes,  says,  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  no  certain  mark  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  the  presence  of  hydrocephalus ;  but  that  all  (he 
usual  symptoms  of  it  may  exist  in  connexion  with  a  disorder 
of  the  brain,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would  probably  lead 
to  hydrocephalus ;  but  which,  if  treated  with  decision  in  its 
early  stage,  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  ^rrest 
its  progress.*' 

Dr.  Folhergill  attached  some  importance  to  the  dejections 
being  of  a  .  dark  greenish  colour,  with  an  oiliness  or  glo«sy 
bile :  but  both  he  and  VVhytt  considered  the  more  general 
symptoms  as  common  to  this  disease,  and  other  causes  of 
irritation,  as  worms,  dentition,  etc. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  considered  the  oily-looking,  or  glazed 
dark  green  stools,  as  peculiar  to  hydrocephalus,  but  not  con- 
stantly attending  it:  upon  this  point,  however,  my  experience 
accords  very  much  with  that  ot  Dr.  Porter ;  for  i  have  never 
seen  this  appearance  of  the  stools  occur  until  after  the  admi- 
nistration of  calomel,  and  it  has  generally  ceased  to  appear 
when  the  employment  of  this  medicine  has  either  been  sus- 
pended or  reduced  to  extremely  minute  doses.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  observed  these  peculiarly  slossy  stools  in  other  ca^ 
than  hydrocephalus,  after  the  employinent  of  calomel,  except 
on  one  occasion  ;  and  although  the  youth  is  now  living,  I  had 
fears  at  one  period  of  a  protracted  indisposition,  that  he  was 
a  subject  of  water  in  the  head ;  but  this  appearance  of  the 
stools  was  never  exhibited  after  other  purgatives.  Even  in 
small  doses,  his  constitution  was  uniformly  much  disordered 
by  calomel,  which  more  particularly  affected  the  hepatic 
secretion,  suspended  digestion,  and  gave  to  the  undigested 
aliment,  passed  as  excreoient,  the  resemblance  of  boiled 
spikiage,  with  an  oily  surface. 

Dr.  Coindet  has  directed  attention  to  a  particular  aspect 
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of  the  urine ;  especially  to  li  micaceous  deposition  like  crystals 
of  boracic  acid»  and  which  he  believes  to  be  ur6.  This  ap- 
pearance, he  says,  is  almost  peculiar  to  hydrocephalus,  and 
takes  place  in  the  second  stage. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  this  observa- 
tion ;  and  although  it  would  be  uncandid  to  prejudge  it,  many 
doubts  will  arise  as  to  the  safety  of  relying  for  pathognomic 
symptoms  upon  the  adventitious  appearance  of  a  secretion  so 
liable  as  urine  to  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  combinations*. 

Diverse  opinions  have  likewise  been  entertained  respecting 
the  origin  o^  the  disease.  Many  able  writers  have  contended 
that  it  generally  originates  in  organs  remote  from  the  brain^ 
especially  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  Dr.  Yeats  Seems  to 
have  been  pretty  generally  understood  to  maintain  almost  ex- 
clusively the  remote  origin,  but  be  has  recently  declared  his 
sentiments  more  explicitly  on  this  topic.  I  beg  to  repeat," 
says  he,  that  [  by  no  means  intend  to  deny  that  a  diseased 
action  does  occur  not  unFrequently  in  the  braiti,  per  se,  inde- 
pendent of  previous  disease  in  any  other  organ." 

On  the  other  band  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  disease 
very  frequently  exists  in  the  head,  without  being:  attended 
with  any  very  manifest  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  without  any  trace  of  disease  being  discoverable  in  those 
organs  after  death.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  whose  opportunities  of 
inquiry  must  have  been  extremely  numerous,  admits  that 
often  the  first  disorders  take  place  in  the  ^bdomen,  and  the 
greater  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  the  result. 
"  Yet  (says  he)  anatomical  dissections  have  convinced  me 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  morbid  appearances 
of  the  abdomen  are  secondary  symptoms  of  the  affection  of 
the  head." 

To  rely  upon  the  non-discovery  of  organic  lesion  in  remote 
organs,  after  death,  would  certainly  be  extremely  equivocal ; 
and  inconsistent  with  pathology. 

Diseased  action  may  exist  without  a  change  of  structure; 
yetitdoes  unquestionably  induce  it.  Whether  that  morbid 
action  be  primary  or  sympathetic,  in  most  cases  it  will  pro- 
duce a  change  iu  the  organization  of  the  afTecied  part:  and, 
therefore,  although  not  so  universal  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  all  disease  must  be  discernible  after  death;  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly accordant  with  pathological  phenomena  to  expect  some 
change  in  structure,  when  the  functions  of  those  parts  on 
wbicn  structure  itself  depends,  have  long  been  deranged. 

Dr.  Yeats  has  referred  to  the  retrocession  of  rheumatism 


*  May  not  this  micaceous  deposition"  be  the  same  as  the 
"  branny  sediment*'  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blackall,  in  his 
cases  of  dropsy,  not  only  in  the  head,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
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to  the  heart,  of  ^tut  to  the  gtomach,  dud  of  erysip^Iad  tbe 
brain :  no  marK,*'  snys  he,  "  of  these  diseases  sbali  appear 
after  retrocession,  although  sufficiently  apparent  and  severe 
before  it,  when  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  tne  stomach,  shall 
be  found  diseased  upon  dissection,  but  shall  have  exhibited  ao 
symptom  of  disease,  until  such  retrocession  took  place/' 
Cherishing  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  the  talents  of  this 
distinguished  Physician  and  author,  it  is  with  considerable 
deference  I  suboiit  that  aothine  could  be  less  condosive 
than  this  reasoning,  as  it  merely  shows  tht|t  certain  parts, 
previously  diseased,  bad  regained  a  healthy  state  prior  to 
death,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  parallel  with  those  phe- 
nomena they  were  intended  to  explain. 

So  far  as  my  experience  and  inquiry  have  enabled  me  t<y 
form  a  judgment,  I  should  regard  hydrocephalus  a  disease  of 
the  head,  as  independent  as  moat  other  diseases;  liable  to 
arise  from  circumstances  exterior  to  the  body,  as  well  as 
from  derangement  in  the  functions  of  some  other  organ,  by 
which  the  balance  of  circulation  throughout  the  bodr  might  be 
dtstnrbed;  and  exciting,  like  most  affections  the  head,  very 
considerable  sympathetic  influence  over  the  digestive  func«' 
tiotts,  especially  those  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Individual  cases  of  disease  have  been  so  multiplied^  and  the 
phenomena  of  this  disease  so  long  investigated  by  the  analytic 
process,  that  it  seems  speoioua  enough  now  to  demand  atten* 
tion  to  the  synthetic,  to  the  combination  of  the  accumalated 
facts,  and  to  a  deduction  from  them  of  principles  to  direct 
the  treatment  ;-^to  the  discovery  of  some  more  efficient  method 
than  is  at  present  known  of  averting  the  catastrophe  in  which 
it  generally  issues.  Plausible,  however,  as  some  Practitioners 
render  this  sentiment,  and  truly  important  as  it  is,  we  canoot 
admit  that  the  period  has  yet  arrived  when  we  may  sit  down 
and  quietljr  contemplate  the  past,  and  cease  to  pursue 
individual  inquiries  for  the  future.  So  much  obscurity 
still  envelopes  anatomical  and  physiological  science,  and 
so  tributary  have  zealous  pursuits  of  morbid  anatomy 
proved,  to  elucidate  disease,  and  to  impart  efficiency  to 
cnrative  indications,  that  I  persuade  mj'self  every  individaal 
case  of  disease,  in  which  the  interposition  of  medicine  has 
been  effectual ;  every  fatal  case,  in  which  inspection  of  the 
body  after  death  shall  have  been  subservient  to  the  illustration 
of  preceding  symptoms,  and  especially  an  aggregation  of  such 
cases,  will  never  cease  to  be  acceptable  to  this  society*. 

*  This  Paper,  with  others  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Lewis  Leese,  Esq. 
was  presented,  and  psniatly  f^ad,  at  the  first  meeting  for  medtcsl 
discussion,  of  the  Hunterian  Society,  held  on  the  21st  of  April  last. 
The  institation  of  this  society  has  bceli  already  announced  throvi^ 
the  mediam  of  the  MEincAL  RE>odiTOIiY,  and  other  iKfiodictI 
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-  I  shall  tfien  proceed  to  detail,  fovr  <;ases  of  this  formidable 
diseMey  affixing  to  each  tbe  result  of  careful  inspection  after 
deathy  and  shall  presume^  io  the  seqoel,  to  make  such  obsertar 
tions  on  tbe  treatment,  as  these  and  a  variety  of  other  cases 
have  appeared  to  justify ;  in  hope  of  eliciting  mach  useful  in- 
formation  from  gentlemen  of  more  extended  experience  and 
accurate  observation,  many  such  being  enrolled  in  this 
society. 

The  cases  are  not  adduced  to  establish  any  favourite  system 
or  opinion ;  they  rather  tend  to  show  that  the  designalbry 
phenomenon  of  water  in  the  head  exists  under  the  greatest 
diversity  of  combination  and  symptom ;  and  that  some- 
times the  fluid  exists  without  having  manifested  itself  by 
any  cognizable  sign ;  whilst  at  others  (although  such  cases 
never  fell  under  my  inspection)  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  it 
occur,  without  the  fact  which  those  symptoms  usually  re- 
present; and  which  seems  to  justify  the  inference  that 
water  in  the  head  is  but  a  consequence  of  other  disease 
in  that  organ,  and  that  the  stiate  of  the  patient  would  not 
be  amended  were  the  fluid  absorbed  without  that  state  being 
altered  in  which  the  effusion  originated. 

CAsfi  First.  —  On  the  Mth  of  October,  I  was  requested 
to  see  Ann  Graves,  a&tat.  ten.  She  had  been  a  very  healthy 
girl ;  and  although  her  parents  were  poor,  1  should  infer,  from 
the  healthful  countenances  of  numeroits  children,  that  they 
were  well  fed. 

She  was  reported  to  have  been  ill  during  the  preceding 
fortnight,  though  to  an  extent  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
sympioms  appeared  to  have  been  those  of  mild  pyrexia,  with 
coastipation.  Various  gentle  aperients  bad  been  admi- 
nistered, without  any  permanent  advantage,  and  disease  had 
thus  been  stealing  on  insidiously,  till  it  had  assumed  a  some- 
what marked  character. 

I  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire,  supporting  her  head  upon 
her  bands  and  knees.  Her  countenance  was  distressed. 
She  was  impatient  of  society,  continually  seeking  after 
solitude.  She  had  no  appetite;  was  dull  and  fretful;  and 
almost  perpetually  moaning. 

journals.  It  originated  in  local  objects,  but  it  embraces  the  culti- 
vation of  medical  and  physical  science  in  general.  It  therefore  identi- 
£es  with  it  Practitioners  in  every  part  of  this  couutry  or  abroad,  as 
corresponding  members,  from  whom  a  quarterly  communication,  but 
no  fees,  are  required.  Whilst  its  laws  protect  it  from  the  admission  of 
unworthy  candidates,  the  terms  of  admission  to  respectable  men  are 
made  peculiarly  easy.  The  continued  accession  of  distinguished 
Practitioners,  in  each  department  of  the  Profession,  renders  its  com- 
mencement auspicious. 
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I  directed  two  grains  of  calomel  to  be  administered  imme- 
diately, and  repeated  occasionally,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
pulvis  antimonialis  every  six  hours. 

3lsi. —  General  symptoms  the  same  as  before  recited. 
The  medicines  had  effected  but  little  change  in  the  bowels. 
Habeat  Hydra.  Subm.  gr.  iij. 
P.  Jalapx,  gr.  x.— Statim. 
And  one  ounce  of  a  saline  mixture,  with  tartarized  aDtimoDy,ef«ry 
six  hours. 

Nov.  2.  —  The  opening  powder  has  Induced  but  little 
'  effect.   The  general  symptoms  are  much  the  same. 

Habeat  Hydr.  Subro.  gr.  iij. 
P.  Jalapce,  3j. — Statim. 
Contr.  mist,  salina. 

3d.  —  The  bowels  were  freely  acted  upon  yesterday;  the 
dejections  offensive,  and,  for  the  first  time,  reported  to  be 
verv  dark  coloured. 

The  symptoms  are  unabated.  The  bead  is  particularly 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  pain;  no  pain  or  tenderness  aboot 
the  abdomen.  The  night  was  passed  without  sleep,  in  almost 
ceaseless  moanings,  and  incoherent  exclamation.  Thetongoe 
is  white,  but  there  is  no  thirst;  pulse  very  quick  and  rather 
hard ;  light  irksome ;  the  pupils  much  dilated ;  skin  of 
moderate  temperature. 

1  directed  the  application  of  four  leeches  to  the  temples; 
to  continue  the  saline  mixture,  with  an  addition  of  two  drops 
of  tincture  of  digitalis  to  each  dose ;  and  to  apply  cold  lotions 
to  the  head. 

^4th.  —  The  same  symptoms  continue.  Thei  pupils  are 
much  dilated,  and  scarcely  diminish  on  the  approach  of  a 
strong  light  to  the  eyes,  but  the  light  of  the  room  annoys  her 
much.  8he  had  strabismus  in  the  right  eye;  but  is  sensible 
when  spoken  to. 

The  application  of  four  leeches  1  again  directed  ;  likewise 
a  blister  between  the  shoulders ;  the  opening  powder  and 
saline  mixture,  with  digitalis  as  before. 

5th.  —  She  has  passed  a  most  distressing  night,  vociferatiff' 
throughout  for  victuals  and  other  things,  which  when  brotigbt 
to  her,  were  rejected.  Only  one  leech  had  been  applied 
effectually.  The  powder  had  operated  copiously  four  times. 
The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  the  eye  almost  insensible  to  light; 
the  pulse  very  quick,  and  skin  cool.  She  is  sensible  when 
spoken  to,  but  wanders  when  her  attention  is  not  arrested. 

1  directed  for  her  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  one  of  pulvis 
antimonialis,  every  four  hours  ;  and  that  the  cold  lotions  be 
continued. 
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6th. —  Had  rather  a  better  night;  symptoms  a  little  abated; 
headach  the  same;  pupil  rather  more  susceptible  to  light; 
pulse  less  frequent.  She  moans  constantly.  At  eight  in  the 
evening  I  saw  her  again.  The  bowels  had  been  freely 
opened  during  the  day.  Stools  very  dark  coloured.  The 
calomel  to  be  omitted  from  the  next  three  powders.  ^ 

7th.  — She  has  had  a  most  restless  night,  screaming  and 
talking  incoherently  without  ceasing.  This  morning  the 
pulse  is  very  small  and  quickj  but  firm.  Eyes  look  dull ; 
pupils  exceedingly  dilated,  and  nearly  insusceptible  to  light; 
the  right  eye  drawn  towards  the  nose.  The  bowels  have  been 
very  open,  and  stools  offensive. 

As  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  relieving  the  head  from 
its  oppression  except  by  withdrawing  blood,  and  the  pulse 
remaming  firm,  I  determined  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  constant  action  of  the  temporal 
muscles  in  the  act  of  grinding  the  teeth  occasioned  much 
difficulty.  The  radial  artery  progressively  expanded  under 
the  flow  of  blood,  which  induced  nie  to  abstract  nearly  eight 
ounces,  when  syncope  ensued,  and  considerable  diarrhoea 
supervened. 

The  digitalis  to  be  continued,  and  mercurial  inunctions 
employed,  with  the  use  of  cold  lotions  to  the  head  . 

8th.  — She  has  had  a  quiet  night.  Pulse  not  so  quick; 
pupil  considerably  smaller,  and  more  sensible  to  light;  she 
is  able  to  give  a  rational  reply,  although  she  talks  inco- 
herently to  herself,  and  imagines  apparitions  and  insects  in 
the  room.  She  still  complains  of  paiti  across  the  top  of  the 
head.  During  this  day,  at  iutervals,  she  conversed  very 
rationally,  but  continued  progressively  sinking  until  two 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  when  she  died. 

Inspectio  cadaveris.  —  There  were  patches  of  diseased 
glands  beneath  the  scalp. 

The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  turgid.  The  lateral 
ventricles  were  distended,  and  contained  about  two  ounces 
of  fluid.    The  choroid  plexus  was  very  pale. 

The  abdominal  viscera  did  not  present  any  morbid  appear- 
ances, except  a  circumscribed  opaque  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver. 

Casb  Sbcond.  —  Mr.  Hill,  the  subject  of  this  case,  was 
always  rather  delicate.  His  character  was  amiable;  his 
habits  temperate;  and  his  mind  very  susceptible  of  generous 
seotiment.    He  had  attained  about  his  thirtieth  year. 

:  Without  observing  any  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  changes  which  his  constitution  underwent,  he  thought  that 
during  about  twelve  or  sixteen  months  prior  to  my  visits,  he 
had  experienced  n  progressive  increase  of  indisposition. 
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The  chief  character  of  the  disease  flaring  the  year  had  been 
'violent  headaobsy  with  derangenient  of  function  in  the  chylo- 
p<Aetic  viscera. 

His  stomach  and  bowels  in  general  were  extremdj  irrittUci 
the  fornner  retaioing  but  kittle  food,  and  the  latter  being 
excited  to  frequent  deletions  by  the  most  trivial  alterations 
of  diety  or  changes  ok  atmosphere.  His  appetite  was  cften 
rather  voracious,  and  probably  he  did  not  always  resist  this 
propensity,  though  he  knew  that  very  soon  after  indalgifigit 
the  food  must  be  rejected. 

During  the  fortnight  immediately  preceding  my  attend- 
ance, having  become  worse,  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  Physician.  His  symptoms  were  chiefly  iodicative 
of  abdominal  affection ;  and  although  the  head  was  extremely 
painful,  it  was  considered  as  sympathetici  rather  than  primary; 
and  not  the  cause  of  that  disorder  in  organs,  the  intt^rity  of 
whose  functions  peculiarly  depends  u]3on  the  condition  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  w  ithin  the  latter  few  days  he  bad 
frequent  startings,  a  disposition  to  coma,  and  very  severe 
beadach;  his  bowels  being  freely  open. 

On  the  30th  of  September  he  appeared  worse,  to  the 
family  ;  but  his  Physician  did  not  appreheod  that  aoy  exten- 
sion of  disease  had  really  taken  place.  He  was  taking 
eflFervescing  draughts,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  stomach. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  be  became  cocnpletelj 
comatose  ;  and  at  eleven,  by  the  request  of  the  Physician,  1 
was  called  to  bleed  him,  and  was  desired  by  the  family  to 
continue  in  attendance. 

His  pulse  was  about  1€0,  and  strong ;  pupils  rather  dilate^i 
but  contracted  by  a  strong  light;  temperature  moderate ; face 
not  flushed. 

He  was  sensible  of  the  puncture,  and  made  violent  efforts 
to  disengage  his  arm,  yet  he  was  perfectly  incoherent,  and 
unable  to  articulate.  The  Physician  regulated  the  quantity 
of  blood  abstracted  by  keeping  his  finger  on  the  pulse,  and 
when  about  eight  or  ten  ounces  were  withdrawn,  he  suggested 


A  bKster  was  applied  to  the  back;  but  an  enema,  and 
powder  with  scammony  and  calomel,  which  were  ordered  for 
him,  could  not  be  administered. 

On  the  following  day,  October  1st,  the  patient  continued  in 
nearly  tbe  same  condition,  but  was  considerably  weaker.  He 
was,  indeed,  not  truly  comatose ;  but  after  passing  some  time 
in. a  state  of  mental  and  corporeal  torpitude,  one  of  forious 
inquietude  ensued,  during  which,  he  violently  resisted  the 
administration  of  food  and '  medicine.  Hie  blood  was 
buffed  and  cupped. 
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It  was  directed  that  his  head  should  be  kept  coo!  by 
.vinegar  and  water^  and  that  hd  should  take  two  grains  of 
calomel  every  four  hours,  with  a  draught  containing  tW(# 
drams  of  Epsom  salt. 

Oct.  2d. —  He  has  had  a  very  restless  night;  the  vascular 
system  has  become  more  active. 

V.  Sectio,  ad.  Jxviij. 

His  friends  had  only  been  able  to  administer  one  dose  of 
the  medicine ;  but  now  five  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  saline 
draughty  were  given  him. 

Blisters  were  applied  behind  the  ears. 

3d.— The  blood  drawn  yesterday  was  unusually  densCi  but 
exhibited  no  buff  coat.  Whilst  bfeeding  him  on  both  these 
occasions,  the  blood  was  as  florid  as  arterial,  and  flowed  in  a 
strong  current,  even  when  syncope  bad  decidedly  occurred. 

Is  It  probable,  that  the  circulation -of  this  highly  oxydized 
blood  contributed  to  keep  up  an  inflammatory  diathesis  ? 

Saline  aperients  were  ordered  for  him,  and  the  lowest  diet 
enjoined. 

On  the  4th  he  was  much  the  same.   Tour  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  temples. 
On  the  ^th  there  was  little  variation. 

V.  Sectio,  ad.  Jx. 

lOlb.  — The  blood  last  drawn  was^  buff  and  firmly  cupped  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  coagulable  to  the  serous  part  was  very 
small.    He  has  been  slightly  improving  since  the  last  report. 

He  complains  of  violent  pulsation  in  the  head,  atid  has  a 
very  firm  pulse. 

His  nutriment  hfts  chiefly  consisted  of  tea  and  grue),  and 
his  medicines  saline  and  mercurial  purgatives,  with  digitalis. 

The  following  week  the  stomach  continued  extremely 
irritable,  seldom  retaining  fluids;  and  as  the  active  part  of 
disease  had  subsided,  a  mineral  tonic,  with  some  infusion 
of  caluaiba,  was  prescribed  for  him,  but  the  stomach  did  not 
retain  it.  Much  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in  regulating 
his  diet,  from  the  capricious  state  of  his  stomach. 

Epistaxis  has  several  times  occurred,  and  has  uniformly 
relieved  him. 

On  the  19th,  he  complained  that  the  cerebral  pulsation  bad 
mach  increased,  and  that  he  had  some  conftasion  of  intellect, 
and  dulness  of  hearing ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  W)tRr  eating 
chicken  and  French  beans  when  I  called. 

The  nasal  hemorrhage  had  not  taken  place  since  yesterday. 
Stools  copious  and  offensive. 

Habeat  Hydr.  Subm.  gr.  vi.  immediately,  and  every  six  hours  an 
aperient  draught,  and  let  six  leeches  be  a|)plied  to  the  temples. 
VOL.  XI.  —  NO.  66.  3  M 
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HU  nurse  called  in  the  evening  to  say  that  the  nose  had 
bled  freely,  and  his  head  was  relieved.  The  deafness  also 
bad  left  him. 

On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  the  leechei 
bad  not  been  applied ;  but  I  requested  their  applicatioD, 
unless  the  relief  of  the  head  were  decisive. 

Habeat  Hydr.  Subm.  gr.  ij.  h*  s. 

21st.— Yesterday  he  voided  some  dark  bilious  stools  ip 
large  quantity.  The  stools  of  to-day  are  better,  and  he  is 
more  comfortable. 

He  is  directed  to  continue  the  draughts  and  pills;  all 
animal  food  is  mterdicted ;  and  the  head  to  be  shaved  and 
blistered. 

The  appetite  is  extremely  capricious,  and  is  observed  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  mind. 

31st.— -It  was  reported  to  me,  that  during  the  whole 
illness,  and  even  previously  thereto,  Mr.  Hill  has  been  liable 
to  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  had  derived  advaotage 
from  it;  for  wnenever  excessive  action  supervened  in  the  rami- 
fications of  the  carotid  arteries,  manifesting  itself  hy  headacb, 
dulness  of  intellect,  and  violent  pulsation,  this  discharge 
invariably  quieted  it,  and  thus  proved  critical.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  illness,  however,  it  frequently  ensued  profuselyf 
when  we  would  gladly  have  prevented  it.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion I  plugged,  by  passing  a  roll  of  lint  along  tne  floor  of  the 
nostril,  by  which  the  bleeding  was  arrested ;  but  the  patient 
was  so  irritated  by  the  sensation,  that  I  was  constraioed 
to  withdraw  it. 

Sometimes  when  the  hemorrhagic  action  had  a  little 
subsided,  the  snuffing  up  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  appeared  to  shorten  the  duration. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th,  he  lost  at  least  six  or  eight  ounces 
before  he  tned  the  solution ;  it  then  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  debilitating  tendency  of  this  ad^eo* 
titious  bleeding,  his  health  improved;  his  intellects  were 
clear;  and  the  head  in  general  but  slightly  painful.  H< 
frequently  sat  up,  and  lively  hopes  were  entertained  of  bis 
final  restoration. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  29th;  the  hemorrhage  again 
occurred,  and  continued  through  the  night.  The  solution  did 
hot  avail,  nor  was  the  circumstance  communicated  to  me 
until  my  usual  visit,  when  it  had  ceased  spontaneously* 
Having  been  a  very  susceptible  man,  even  in  health,  be  was 
always  greatly  annoyed  wbenevet  coagula  formed  in  the  nasal 
cavities,  as  well  as  by  the  initation  of  tuigid  vessels,  sod 
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under  these  events  was  habituated  to  rub  his  nose  violently  ^ 
nor  was  it  possible  to  restrain  him  from  this  practice^  even 
during  the  continuance  of  hemorrhage. 

He  could  not  have  lost  less  than  a  pint^  and  probably  the 
quantity  exceeded  this  estimate;  for  at  times  he  brought  up 
by  sickness,  clots  which  must  have  been  the  coagulable  part 
of  several  ounces,  independently  of  the  quantity  which 
escaped  from  the  nostrils. 

I  begged  him  to  allow  the  clots  to  remaiu  undisturbed  in 
the  nostrils;  to  keep  the  face  cool;  to  avoid  all  exertion^ 
especially  on  going  to  stool,  on  which  occasions  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  use  much  straining. 

His  condition  was  greatly  altered  by  this  last  hemorrhage, 
and,  indeed,  presented  a  hopeless  and  melancholy  aspect. 
He  could  not  rise  in  bed  without  fainting.  There  was  much' 
subsultus  tendinum;  the  tongue  was  apparently  ex  sanguis; 
stools  bloody  (from  that  which  had  passed  into  the  stomach)  ; 
the  pulse  was  90,  small  and  soft.  From  this  period  there 
was  no  possibility  of  renovation ;  he  gradually  sunk,  and 
died  on  the  first  of  November,  two  days  afterwards. 

Inspectio  cadaveris. — On  the  following  day  I  inspected  the 
body.  It  looked  natural,  and  possessed  considerable  embon- 
point. 

On  opening  the  head  we  found  the  calvarium  very  thick, 
and  the  dura  mater  morbidly  adherent,  although  not  so  firmly 
as  to  require  removal  with  the  bone.  The  diploe  of  the 
cranium  was  much  developed.  The  brain  felt  very  firm 
before  the  dura  mater  was  raised,  and  imparted  a  sense  of 
fluctuation,  clearly  indicating  that  fluid  existed  underneath. 

The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  nearly  empty.  After 
having  raised  and  reflected  this  membrane,  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  was  very  conspicuous,  being  opaque,  and  raised  from . 
the  pla  mater  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  nearly  destitute  of  blood. 
The  substance  of  the  brain  was  perfectly  natural. 

The  roof  of  the  right  ventricle  was  more  elevated  than  the 
left;  they  contained  together  about  four  ounces  of  fluid. 
By  making  slight  pressure,  fluid  poured^  out  from  the  for. 
com.  anterius,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  was 
seen  escaping  from  the  cerebellum.  By  a  careful  estimate, 
the  fluid  did  not  amount  to  less  than  six  ounces. 

Each  plexus  choroides  had  a  little  tumor  upon  it.  So 
uniformly  do  these  parts  undergo  similar  morbid  changes, 
that  on  , seeing  one  of  them  thus  circumstanced,  it  was  anti* 
cipated  the  same  would  be  observed  on  the  other  side*. 


*  This  was  quite  different  from  the  knotty  appearance  which  th< 
tortuous  vessels  often  present. 
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There  was  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  substance  on  the 
abdominal  muscles^  and  the  muscles  themselves  were  fine  and 
florid. 

The  whole  abdominal  viscera  were  natural.  The  liver  was 
free  from  the  slightest  indication  of  morbid  lesion,  or  con- 
gestion. The  gall-bladder  did  not  contain  much  bile;  but 
what  it  did  contain  was  of  healthy  colour. 

T|ie  ^mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  pyloric  orifice  were 
perfectly  natural. 

The  thoracic  viscera  likewise  were  in  a  healthy  condition; 
tliere  were  not  even  adhesions  betwixt  the  pleurae,  so  com- 
monly detected ;  but  on  feeling  into  the  left  cavity  I  dis- 
covered about  twelve  ounces  of  serous  fluid. 

The  heart  felt  remarkably  firm,  and  the  parietes  of  the  left 
ventricle  were  at  least  one-third  thicker  than  ordinary,  yet 
without  an  appearance  of  disease.  It  might  arise  as  a  query, 
whether  this  thickened  state  of  the  ventricle  may  be  cdnsidered 
as  accounting  for  the  impetuous  flow  of  blood  from  the  vein, 
even  under  fainting;  or  whether  it  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
ventricle  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood  in  circulation. 

Before  concluding  this  cas>,  it  should  be  observed,  diat 
during  this  last  illness  there  existed  no  symptom  indicative  of 
hydrothorax ;  but  previously  to  it  the  patient's  respiration  bad 
been  somewhat  impeded  ;  by  using  a  little  exercise  be  sufiered 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  needed  two  or  three  pillows  at 
night.  He  had  voided  large  quantities  of  pale  urine,  and 
during  the  whole  illness  there  was  no  defect  in  the  quantity 
of  this  secretion. 

In  comparison  with  bis  wonted  accuracy,  the  state  of  bis 
books  intimated  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  full  exercise  of  his 
faculties  during  two  years. 

He  afforded  during  this  period  an  example  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  brain  and  mind  upon  the  abdominal  viscera* 
Sometimes  his  appetite  was  voracious;  at  others^  it  was  sus- 
pended by  only  naming  food;  and  inquiries  respecting  the 
dtate  of  his  stomach,  wduld  often  produce  immediate  nausea 
and  vomiting.  The  same  influence  was  also  observable  upon 
the  hepatic  secretion ;  so  that  upon  the  communication  of  any 
unwelcome  intelligence,  or  the  accession  of  any  particular 
affection  of  the  head,  he  could  anticipate  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  his  motions.  Diarrhcea  often  succeeded 
transient  mental  agitation.  The  same  <:auses  likewise  exerted 
some  influence  over  the  renal  functions,  but  these  were  not 
so  constant. 

It  seems  unquestionable,  that  the  bleeding,  by  inducing  a 
temporary  depletion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  contributed  to 
prolong  life  and  reason,  but  did  not  avail  to  ensure  any  per- 
manent advantage.   From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Seeds, 
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indeed,  we  might  be  indiiced  to  believe,  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease  it  had  rather  led  to  an  increase  of  effusion. 
From  his  experiments  Dr.  S.  reports,  that  in  every  instance  of 
animals  bled  to  death,  there  is  an  overwhelming  effusion  of 
water  in  the  ventricles  and  between  the  membranes. 

Case  Third. — I  was  requested  to  see  Master  B.  in  the 
middle  of  March.  He  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  indisposed  about  four  months.  He  had  chiefly  com- 
plained, during  that  period,  of  occasional  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  his  bowels  were  constipated ;  aud  stools  pale :  he  had 
evening  paroxysms  of  fever.  His  tongue  white;  and  he 
extremely  listless. 

His  parents  informed  me  that  he  had  not  been  under  regu- 
lar medical  attendance;  b,ut  that  an  eminent  Surgeon  had 
occasionally  prescribed  for  him.  They  informed  me  likewise 
that  he  had  frequently  taken  small  doses  of  calomel ;  but  that 
he  was  invariably  worse  afterwards. 

When  I  first  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  labouring  under 
a  sub-acute  form  of  hepatitis.  After  taking  saline  aperients 
during  a  week,  his  stools  became  of  a  tolerably  healthy  colour, 
which  had  never  been  the  case  after  calomel ;  and  he  seemed 
altogether  in  a  state  of  amendment,  except  that  some  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  which  hitherto  bad  appeared  subordinate, 
developed  itself  more  acutely. 

Four  leeches  were  applied,  to  the  abdomen,  and  afterwards 
a  blister,  with  good  effect. 

On  the  21st  his  father  told  me  he  had  been  a  child  of  con- 
siderable precocity  of  intellect,  and  was  very  successful  in  hit 
youthful  studies :  but  during  several  months  be  had  not  the 
same  facility  of  receiving  instruction,  and  his  temper  became 
more  irritably. 

He  bad  often  complained  that  the  light  annoyed  him. 
For  some  time  these  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  young 
as  he  was,  no  remission  of  learning  wais  allowed.  He  was, 
indeed,  often  corrected  for  his  peevishness  and  complaints. 

The  affection  of  the  head  had  now  rather  suddenly  aUg« 
mented.  Light  was  very  irksome:  he  had  pain  over  the  fore- 
head ;  tongue  darkish  coloured ;  teeth  covered  with  sordes. 
He  takes  little  notice;  eats  nothing;  and  drinks  but  seldom. 
His  respiration  is  rather  quick  in  general,  but  frequently 
whilst  sleeping  be  is  seized  with  very  great  oppression,  lasting 
above  half  a  minute.  His  mind  is  extremely  irritable ;  his 
pulse  small  and  quick  :  he  took  some  Epsom  salts  and  infu- 
sion of  senna,  which  operated  freely.  * 

He  pasaed  the  night  very  restlessly ;  and  at  six  the  follow- 
ing  morning  (22d)lwas  called  to  him.  He  was  screaming 
violently;  Knitting  his  eyebrows;  greatly  agiuted  when 
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light  was  thrown  upon  the  eyes,  although  it  was  not  very 
powerful.  Pulse  140,  rather  tense^  and  slightly  irregular:  be 
kept  his  head  low  in  bed;  seemed  to  have  pain  when  the 
belly  was  touched ;  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes;  skin  mo- 
derately cool*  His  bowels  bad  not  been  opened  durine 
the  nighty  but  on  being  opened^  he  became  more  tranquil  and 
rational. 

I  ordered  the  application  of  four  leeches  to  the  temples; 
two  grains  of  submuriate  of  mercury  to  be  taken  immediately, 
and  the  purgative  mixture  continued. 

23d.— -He  has  passed  a  composed  night.  This  morniD^ 
he  has  been  distressed  by  frequent  attacks  of  convulsive  respi- 
ratiooi  lasting  about  a  minute ;  bowels  once  opened  since  last 
nighty  the  dejection  dark  coloured  and  loose.  He  is  rational; 
pulse  small,  130|  irregular ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  not  so  dark 
coloured.  He  is  less  irritable,  and  less  annoyed  by  light. 
Some  tioct.  of  digitalis  was  added  to  his  former  medicioes, 
and  cold  lotions  to  the  head. 

During  some  days  he  has  been  considered  as  labonriog 
under  hydrocephalus;  and  on  the  24th  Dr.  Farre  was  re- 
quested to  meet  in  consultation.  He  considered  the  case 
nearly  hopeless ;  but  requested  that,  with  a  continuance  of  his 
present  medicines,  his  head  mi^ht  be  blistered ;  and,  if  possible, 
brought  to  extensive  suppuration.  He  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  symptoms  of  hydroce- 
phalus existed,  by  this  means.  He  said  it  had  been  carried 
on  to  extensive  suppuration,  so  that  one  child  retained  large 
cicatrices  on  the  scalp. 

'  With  very  slight  variation  he  became  increasinglv  coma- 
tose ;  the  pulse  varied  somewhat  in  irregularity,  and  so  did 
the  degree  of  insensibility. 

On  the  25th  he  had  convulsions;  the  pupils  were  more 
dilated,  and  less  susceptible  to  light;  pulse  almost  incal- 
culable. 

On  the  27th  the  pulse  was  150,  strong  and  irregular;  and 
he  expressed  pain  on  pressing  the  abdomen. 

On  the  2dth  he  lost  the  power  of  deglutition ;  but  regained 
it  on  the  29th. 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  SOth. 

Inspectio  cadaveris. — The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were 
tiu'gid  ;  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  they  appeared  more 
conspicuous  than  usual. 

When  the  cerebrum  had  been  dissected  down  to  the  roof 
of  the  right  ventricle,  fluctuation  was  perceptible.  On  punc* 
turing  it,  about  two  ounces  of  perfectly  limpid  fluid  ran  out 
When  the  other  ventricle  was  opened,  more  fluid  escaped; 
but  as  there  was  free  communication  between  the  two  Ten- 
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tricles,  part  bad  escaped  when  the  opposite  ventricle  was 
opened.  On  the  exterior  of  this  ventricle  an  abscess  was  cut 
into,  and  when  the  finger  was  introduced,  it  was  found  to 
pass  into  a  large  cell,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  ante- 
rior lobe,  and  communicated  with  the  ventricle. 

The  point  at  which  it  corresponded  with  the  ventricle  felt 
callous;  almost  like  cartilage;  which  on  subsequent  minute 
examination  appeared  to  arise  from  depositions  of  lymph 
around  the  cell. 

The  liver  was  natural  in  size,  and  the  gall-bladder  contained 
healthy  bile;  but  upon  the  surface  was  a  small  opaque  spot, 
and  a  few  minute  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  pins'  beads. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  very  slightly  enlarged.  The 
thoracic  viscera  were  healthy. 

Case  Fourth. — On  the  £5th  of  March  I  was  consulted 
respecting  the  child  of  Mr.  Y-  ,  of  Lemon  Street,  two 
years  ana  a  half  old;  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  boy,  who 
had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health. 

I  transcribe  from  my  journal  the  following  memoranda : — 
The  child  has  been  ill  about  two  days :  he  complains  of  head- 
acb ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  strong;  eyes  red ;  and  skin  hot. 

Habeat  Calomel,  gr.  ss. 
Pulv.  Antim.  gr.  i. 
Quarta  quaque  hor&. 

fi6th. — Bowels  have  not  been  freely  opened ;  contmuentnr 
pulveres. 

Habeat  Mist.  Salin.  Purg.  , 

Foar  leeches  I  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  temples ;  and 
cold  lotions  to  the  head. 

27th«— The  bowels  freely  opened.  He  seems  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  leeches:  the  face,  which  before  was 
florid,  has  become  pale.   The  stools  are  of  a  good  colour. 

£gth.— Less  pyrexia;  but  still  complains  of  his  head ;  the 
eyes  are  less  red.  He  is  quite  sensible.  Pulse  not  above 
go,  regular ;  tongue  brown  and  furred.  He  often  starts  when 
asleep.    Two  leeches  to  the  temples. 

dOth. — In  all  respects  better;  and  having  been  called  to 
the  house  in  the  evening  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  it 
was  reported  to  me  that  he  continued  comfortable. 

3l8t. — Early  this  morning  I  was  informed  he  was  much 
worse.  -  H^e  had  been  restless  through  the  night;  incoherent; 
and  insensible.  I  found  his  eyes  nearly  insensible  to  light; 
pupils  not  very  much  dilated.  He  lay  sometimes  in  a  coma- 
tose state,  at  others  reaches  after  something  in  the  air.  On 
beioff  roused  he  seemed  to  have  momentary  intelligence,  and 
swaltowed  a  little  barley  water ;  belly  soft  and  open ;  pulse 
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86;  extremely  irregular.  He  moans  oecasionaliy.  I  di- 
rected a  blister  between  the  sboulders  ;  the  calomel  and  anti* 


afaftved  and  kept  cool  with  lotions.  In  the  evening  the  coma 
was  more  profound ;  there  was  likewise  strabismus. 

April  1st. — Much  the  same.  He  has  just  passed  fasces  of 
good  colour.  His  power  of  swallowing  is  impaired  hy  aa 
apparent  want  of  control  over  the  tongue.  .  He  has  aphtha. 
Changes  of  countenance  ver^  sudden.  Some  digitalis  added 
to  *  his  medicines,  and  blisters  applied  behind  the  ears. 
Raising  him  from  the  bed  seems  to  distress  him  very  much. 

2d.-— Pulse  96,  soft,  and  irregular;  no  strabismus;  pupils 
rather  large,  but  more  susceptible  to  light  than  yesterday; 
and,  although  not  cap$ible  of  speaking,  he  seems  more  intelii- 
gent.  He  appears  conscious  of  the  pain'of  the  blisters.  His 
power  of  deglutition  has  improved.  His  bowels  being  rather 
constipated,  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  calomel  and  scammony,  of 
each  two  grains,  which  after  a  few  hours  caused  the  evacaa- 
lion  of  a  dull  dark  green  stool. 

As  his  bowels  were  rather  torpid,  I  directed  him  some  pills 
conta^ining  of  calomel,  scammonj,  antimony,  and  digitalis 
aa  I  grain,  every  three  houra* 

At  night  he  was  more  intelligent ;  sight  a  Utile  improved. 
He  frequently  attempts  to  raise  his*  left  arm  to  bis  face,  but 
with  much  difficulty  and  tremor.  He  was  observed  to  sigh 
ver^  frequently ;  and  ha6  subsultus  tendinum. 

l*rom  this  period  there  was  no  material  change  :  his  pulse 
and  respiration  continued  very  irregular ;  he  remained  coma- 
tose until  the  evening  of  the  4tb,  when  he  died  ;  only  twelve 
days  from  the  first  appearance  of  indisposition. 

Impectio  cadaveris.--^  April  5th. — Gn  reflecting  ibe  scalp  I 
observed  a  red  line  in  the  course  of  the  coronal  suture,  exhi- 
biting peculiar  vascularity,  extending  also  along  the  sagittal; 
The  bones  were  not  compact  at  the  sutnres.  The  dura  mater 
adhered  very  closely  to  the  cranium,'  but  perhaps  not  much 
more  so  than  is  usual  at  this  age.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  granulation  in  lines  corresponding  with  the  sutures,  which 
itemed  to  give  to  them  therr  vascularity,  and  perhaps  desig- 
nated the  process  by  which  nature  effects  the  ossific  umon* 
The  tunica  arachnoides  was  raised  by  much  subjacent  fluid, 
aiid  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  vrere  very  turgid.  The  sab- 
stance  of  the  brain  did  not  seem  more  vascular  than -ordinary. 
Each  of  the  lateral  ventricks  contained  upwards  of  an  ounce 
of  limpid  fluid ;  and  after  the  cerebrum  was  removed,  the 
eerebeilnm  and  basis  cranti  ivere  likewise  found  to  ^contain  a 
cbkisiderable  quantity:  making^  in  the*  whole  aboirt'  three 
ddncesi '   ^  
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Oq  examining  the  siibstanpe  carefully,  I  fpand  an  absceif 
occapying  ihe  right  corpus  striatum,  spreading  to  the  extent 
of  a  walnut.  The  substance  was  not  quite  so  soft  as  it  often 
is,  but  sufficiently  broken  down  and  circumscribed  to  de6pe 
it.  The  contents  had  a  reddish  tinge.  The  other  parts  were 
beahby.  The  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  was  firm, 
but  that  of  the  cerebellum  extremely  soft  and  loose  in  its 
texture.  There  was  nothing  like  acute  inflamraatioD  in  the 
membranes  or  brain.  The  mesenteric  glands  wer^  a  little 
enlarged,  one  as  large  as  a  Spanish  nut,  many  as  large  as 
hazel  Dots.  The  liyer  was  healthy.  Tlie  gall-bladder  con« 
tained  some  bile,  of  rather  a  dark  colour.  The  thpracic 
yiscera  ^ere  quite  healthy. 


Notwithstanding  the  successful  achievements  of  some 
comparatively  recent  physiologists,  by  which  the  progress  of 
medical  science  has  been  surprisingly  accelerated,  yet  there 
are  many  phenomena  in  disease  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that 
the  treatment  is  still  conjectural.  Th6  interest  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  Profession,  present  most  powers 
ful  incentives  to  the  utmost  diligence  and  perseverance  in 
those  investigations  which  have  been  found  most  effectual  in 
developing  the  nature  of  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  incident. 
The  progress  of  science  may  be  imperceptible,  and  the  aeents 
in  it  subordinate;  vet  as  it  is  by  a  careful  collection  of  tacts, 
and  a  deduction  of  legitimate  inferences  from  them,  that  ad- 
vancement is  most  likely  to  be  insured,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
communicate, (though  it  be  with  diffidence)  those  principles 
which  my  own  experience  and  observation  have  suggested 
respecting  hydrocephalus.  Whilst,  th^en,  I  maintain,  that 
although  often  co-existent  with  disease  in  remote  organs, 
it  seldom  originates  from  them,  i  cannot  cherish  the  opinioii 
which  many  highly  respectable  Practitioners  have  adopted^ 
that  it  is  inflammation,  either  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
of  the  brain  itself,  or  of  the  delicate  investing  membrane  of 
the  ventricles. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  at  the  onset  are  so  acute,  as  to 
conceal  the  real  points  of  distinction  betwixt  hydrocephalus 
and  phrenitis.  The  progress  will  generally  exhibit  discri- 
mioating  characters  \  and  the  morbid  appearances  after  death 
se^m  to  me  decidedly  unlike  those  presented  after  inflamma- 
tion in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  tunica  arachnoides, 
indeed,  is  often  rendered  opaque ;  but  the  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  pia  mater  consists  chiefly  in  venous  congestion ; 
and  t^e  dura  mater  has  been  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected 
in  the  cases  I  have  examined ;  whilst  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
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as  in  many  diseases  in  which  inflammationi  though  not  ibe 
chief  agent,  is  accessary,  so  there  are  cases  of  hydrocephalus 
in  which  high  arterial  excitement  is  a  very  prominent' 
feature. 

If  we  suppose  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  membrane 
of  the  ventricles  to  constitute  the  cause  of  the  disease,  1  am 
apprehensive  we  shall  be  unable  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  happen  too  frecjuently  to  be  considered  merely 
fortuitous,  and  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  brain,  it  is 
probable  they  exist  inore  frequently  than  is  dbcoverable. 

The  dull  and  clouded,  or  more  distinctly  vascular  aspect  of 
this  membrane  i^  not  constant,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  choroid  plexuses  (from  which,  as  well  as  the  membraoe, 
secretion  b  supposed  to  take  place)  are  generally  paler  than 
Wtural. 

We  cannot  by  it  account  for  effusion  between  the  tunica 
arachnoides  and  pia  mater,  except,  indeed,  by  admitting  that 
the  membi^ane  of  the  ventricles  is  a  continuation  of  the  arach- 
noid coat,  which  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable ; 
in  that  case,  however,  the  disease  should  be  designated  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunica  arachnoides.  Neither  can  we  explain  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sCbscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  braio, 
nor  changes  iq  the  texture  itself,  where  the  nature  of  the 
change  may  be  scarcelv  appreciable.  The  characters  of  the 
fluid  itself  likewise  differ  considerably,  in  general,  from  the 
fluids  of  other  inflamed  'serous  membranes.  It  is  generally 
limpid,  as  pure  water,  and  is  believed  to  approximate  the 
natural  state  more  than  any  other  morbid  effusion. 

Of  those  cases  in  which  there  appeared  unequivocal  symp^ 
toms  of  hydrocephalus,  but  in  which  no  effusion  was  found 
nfter  death,  no  instances  have  occurred  to  me;  they  are  so 
well  authenticated,  however,  that  1  cannot  doubt  their  occa- 
^ional  existence,  but  apprehend  that  a  state  of  inflammatioD 
of  this  membrane  would  by  no  means  induce  that  series  of 
symptoms  which  are  usually  supposed  to  denote  this  disease. 

Is  the  disease  then  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  ?  The  frequent  formation  of  abscess ;  the  deposition 
of  lymph ;  the  inanifestly  increased  vascularity  in  most  cases, 
concur,  with  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms,  to  indicate  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  cerebral  structure;  but  a  variety  of 
cases  immediately  present  themselves  to  our  view  in  whidi 
there  was  no  other  prominent  feature  than  a  softened  and 
apparently  disorganized  condition  of  some  part  of  the  brain, 
quite  distinct  from  that  ensuing  after  death,  as  was  seen  in 
rfo.  4,  of  the  preceding  cases,  from  which  we  must  infer  that 
inflammation  does  not  constitute  an  essential  cause  or  qnalily 
of  the  disease. 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  otganic 
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dUease  of  the  whol^  brain,  affectins  the  substance  and  mem- 
branes in  common,  generally  attended  with  H  sub«acute  form 
of  arterial  excitement,  but  more  conspicuously,  with  dome 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  inducing  the 
stale  of  tenous  congestion.  Of  this  condition  effusion  is  a 
Very  common,  but  not  inevitable  consequence.  From  the 
variable  state  of  vascular  excitement,  the  distinctions  into 
more  and  less  acute  forms  have  arisen;  but  this  Symptom 
often  affords  very  inconclusive  evidence  of  the  state  of  the 
affected  organ,  probably  deriving  some  modification  from  the 

Ceculiar  connexion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  with  the 
eart  and  arteries,  which,  hitherto,  it  may  not  have  been 
practicable  to  develope. 

What  the  real  nature  of  this  disease  is,  t  am  not  prepared 
to  exhibit,  but  think  it  presents  many  points  of  analogy  with 
scrofula.  Tbeir  alliance  derives  some  confirmation  from  the 
frequently  hereditary  nature  of  hydrocephalus,  its  frequent 
co-existence  with  other  scrofulous  diseases,  and  from  the 
greater  liability  of  children  to  it^  in  whom  there  is  a  remark* 
ably  early  or  enersetic  developement  of  the  intellectual  facuU 
ties,  which,  if  I  oo  not  mistake,  is  often  the  case  in  youths 
predisposed  to  true  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

That  a  tendency  to  t^e  disease  may  often  be  counteracted,' 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  and  that  in  certain  states  of 
the  disease  itself,  medical  agency  may  be  interposed  with 
effect,  there  are  cases  enough  to  justify  an  expectation.  If, 
indeed,  the  disease  consisted  merely  of  inflammation,  and  we 
had  only  to  subdue  tl)is,  and  afterwards  to  promote  absorption, 
the  treatment  would  be  gready  simplified :  but,  believing 
that  it  is  more  complicated  than  this,  our  reliance  must,  I 
conceive,  be  placed  oo  plans  adopted  anterior  to  that  period  at 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view  it ;  at  which  per-* 
haps  only  presumptive  evidence  may  exist  of  the  disease 
having  really  commenced,  or  of  its  being  imminently 
threatened. 

Parents  are  often  extremely  culpable  in  disregarding  the 
mactive  forms  of  juvenile  complaints;  but  even  in  the  present 
highly  cultivated  state  of  medical  science,  the  most  sagacious 
Practitioners  will  often  fail  to  prognosticate  formidable  dis- 
eases,  to  which  early  and  perhaps  slight  derangements  of 
function  often  tend,  and  which,  at  that  period,  might  have 
been  averted. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  the  com- 
mencement and  early  progress  are  extremely  insidious; 
the  departure  from  health  appearing  to  consist  merely  in 
torpor  or  irregularity  of  the  digestive  or  excretive  function,  or 
slight  deterioration  of  temper  or  disposition,  no  anxiety  is 
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created.  Too  much  solicitude,  however,  never  can  he 
exercised  in  the  most  trivial  chronic  disease,  to  which  children 
especially  are  liable,  and  an  increase  of  fretfulness  (and, 
ipdeied,  sometimes  of  vivacity,)  should  be  considered  as  truly 
symptomatic  of  disease,  as  any  character  which  the  functions 
of  the  bodv  can  present,  and  as  legitimately  to  claim  the  inter- 
position  of  medical,  as  well  as  moral  treatment.  The  wanton 
mfliction  of  corporeal  punishment  under  these  circumstancesj 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

A  disposition  to  the  disease  maj  often  be  known  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  children  in  the  family  hiave  beea 
affected  ;  and  in  some  instances  not  only  have  parents  been 
able  from  personal  resemblance  to  select  the  individuals  most 
liable  to  be  invaded,  but  likewise  to  predict  the  time  about 
which  the  attack  shall  take  place. 

Tliere  are  states  of  constitution  in  which  a  morbid  diathesis 
Seems  to  prevail,  renderhig  the  individual  peculiarly  sas- 
ceptible  of  the  influence  of  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
yet  no  particular  disease  shall  be  apparent  until  the  applica- 
tion or  some  local  excitement.  Many  such  children  are 
delicate  almost  from  birth  ;  and  as  tbey  pass  through  the  years 
of  childhood,  often  appear  particularly  amiable,  and  have  an 
unusual  aptitude  in  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge^ 
These  pleasing  qualities  may  not  only  be  admired,  but 
fostered;  and  under  inordinate  anxiety  to  cultivate  the 
inind,  morbid  actions  have  been  cherished  in  the  braio; 
whilst  the  functions  of  other  organs,  essential  both  to  health 
and  life,  have  been  disregarded. 

Whether  the  earliest  morbid 'changes  connected  with  hydro- 
cephalus take  place  in  that  texture  of  the  brain  in  imme* 
diate  relation  with  the  nervous  system  or  not,  we  find,  at  a 
very  early  period,  that  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  disordered ;  and  if  any  secretions  are  peculiarly  subject 
to  nervous  influence,  those  of  the  abdominal  viscera  mnst  be 
distingubhed. 

The  unnatural  appearance  of  the  stools,  or  the  irregularity 
of  the  excretion,  may  be  the  first  token  of  disease  which 
distinctly  arrests  the  observation  of  parents;  and  if  domestic 
remedies  are  unavailing,  medical  advice  may  be  solicited, 
and  the  Practitioner's  attention  almost  exclusively  directed  to 
this  point. 

The  great  inflneoce  which  derangements  in  these  oi^gans 
exert  upon  the  general  health,  and  the  surprising  efficacy  of 
remedies  tending  to  induce  salutary  actions  in  theni,  in  curing 
many  diseases  of  distant  organs,  will  plead  strongly  in  ex- 
tenuation of  an  occasional  error  in  considering  their  derange- 
menlsas  primary,  when  they  may  be  consecutive. 
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Whatever  benefit  may  be  derived  from  calomel  and 
scammony,  and  other  stimulating  and  exciting  purgatives  in 
certain  diseases  of  these  organs,  I  am  persuaded,  in  that  to 
which  we  are  now  adverting,  they  often  do  essential  mischief; 
and  that  the  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  intus-susceptions,  are  often  occasioned 
by  them. 

Where  there  is  suspended  hepatic  secretion,  it  seems 
extremely  rational  to  administer  mercurial  remedies.  If 
calomel  be  adopted  in  these  chronic  cases,  an  eighth  of  a 
min,  steadily  employed,  will  render  more  service  than  a 
larger  quantity ;  yet  i  think  an  unirritating  dose  of  the  blue 
pill,  or  of  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta,  far  preferable.  In 
many  instances,  however,  in  which  persevering  employiKient 
of  the  most  varied  and  guarded  mercurial  treatment  did  not 
avail,  the  secretion  was  established  by  a  steady  adoption  of 
some  mild  aperient.  In  counteracting  a  disposition  to  hydro^ 
cephalus,  there  is  much  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  knuch  to  be 
done ;  the  mind  should  be  cultivated  very  cautiously,  and 
efforts  of  memory  must  be  relinquished,  whilst  encouragement 
is  given  to  active  amusement.  The  diet  must  be  nutritive 
and  unstimulating.  As  an  aperient,  a  few  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  are  very  suitable.  Mineral  acid,  I 
think,  is  often  useful ;  either  the  nitric,  or,  as  I  have  recently 
employed  it  (but  whether  entitled  to  preference,  I  am'  not 
quite  satisfied),  the  nitric  and  muriatic  in  combination.  On 
one  occasion,  where  the  symptoms  were  very  threatening,  I 
auccessfully  employed  this  acid  with  the  extract  of  taraxa- 
cum, keeping  the  bowels  gently  open  with  the  Epsom  salt, 
and  enjoining  residence  in  the  country. 

Had  I  not  already  greatly  exceeded  the  extent  which  pro- 
priety suggests  in  this  essay,  I  should  have  considered  the  evils 
arising  from  an  indiscriminate  administration  of  calomel  and 
stimulating  purgatives  worthy  of  much  further  consideration, 
and.  might  have  corroborated  my  opinion  by  a  diversity  of 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  morbid  actions  which  these  drugs  in- 
duce and  keep  up  ;  and  of  the  greater  efficacy  of  mild  aperients 
ip  exciting  hepatic  secretion  in  some  conditions  of  the  liver  in 
relation  to  other  organs ;  and  I  might  have  corroborated  my 
sentiments  by  reference  to  Practitioners,  whose  long  expe- 
rience and  accurate  observation  entitle  them  to  the  highest 
reapecu  I  shall  only  cite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blackall  upon 
the  former  particular,  who,  I  recollect,  in  speaking  of  a  child 
to  whom  calomel  had  been  improperly  administered,  de* 
scribed  the  stools  as  black  and  liquid,  "  such  as  are  not  only 
brought  off  by  mercury,  but  often  entirely  caused  by  it.*' 
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Neverthelessi  I  am  persuaded  that  mercarial  remedies  io 
chronic  indispositions,  and  even  in  forms  threatening  hydro- 
cephalus^ cannot  be  wholly  abandoned.  An  unirritating  dose 
of  a  mild  mercurial  preparation,  repeated  every  other  or 
third  night,  during  a  week  or  ten  days,  will  often  prove  of 
signal  utility  ;  and  although  calomel  does  not  appear  equally 
adapted  with  other  preparations  of  mercury,  to  the  purpose 
in  view,  it  is  an  agent  of  great  efficacy  under  some  other 
circumstances  of  morbid  action. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  itself^  much  must  be 
determined  by  accidental  combinations. 

When  the  disease  assumes  a  very  active  form,  blood- 
letting is  indispensable,  but  must  not  be  carried  to  an  exteot 
equal  to  that  which  inflammation  of  the  brain  demands,  aod 
which  even  the  strength  of  arterial  action  and  appearance 
of  the  blood  seem  to  justify.  Wherever  bleeding  had  beea 
carried  to  a  large  extent,  although  it  temporarily  improved 
the  patient's  condition,  unfolded  reason,  or  removed  some 
degree  of  coma,  yet  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  fluid 
was  effused.  The  case  of  Mr.  Hill  is  interesting  in  this 
respect.  Had  the  disease  consisted  of  inflammation,  he,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  recovered ;  but  as  haemorrhage 
continued  to  recur,  the  quantity  of  fluid  appeared  to  increase. 
I  therefore  prefer  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  in  cases 
of  children ;  and  three  or  four  ounces  taken  from  adults  will 
often  subdue  arterial  excitement,  in  a  degree  Equivalent  to 
a  much  larger  quantity,  in  cases  of  inflammation. 

As  morbid  actions  are  often  created  or  kept  up  in  the 
brain  by  unnatural  secretion  or  accumulation  in  the  intestines, 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  preceding  observations  on 
calomel  and  stimulating  purgatives,  to  recommend  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  dose,  in  the  first  instance,  adequate  to 
their  removal ;  and  so  speedy  an  amendment  of  cerebri 
functions  occasionally  results,  that  we  admit  the  derangement 
was  but  sympathetic.  To  other  sources  of  irritation  attention 
must  be  directed,  especially  dentition. 

During  the  state  of  greatest  excitement,  cold  applications 
to  the  head  are  often  useful.  To  apply  them  efficiently  the 
head  should  be  shaved,  or  the  hair  cut  off  very  closely. 

In  phrenitis,  and  other  cases  of  determination  to  the  head, 
these  evaporating  lotions  ought  to  supersede  blisters  to  the 
head ;  but  in  hydrocephalus,  early  and  extensive  vesication 
upon  the  scalp  seems  highly  expedient. 

The  medical  treatment  which  has  been  most  useful  in  my 
practice,  has  consisted  of  a  combination  of  merpurial  pill  (in 
a  very  minute  dose),  with  antimony  and  digitalis,  keeping  the 
bowels  gently  open  by  a  neutral  aperient  salt.    Under  such 
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management  as  this,  modified  a  little  by  circumstances,  cases 
which  seemed  to  be  incipient  forms  of  this  disease  have 
recovered;  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  I 
am  fully  sensible  how  equivocal  these  instances  must  appear. 
Had  I  not  already  obtruded  too  much  on  the  time  of  the 
Society,  and  encroached  rather  too  greatly  on  duties  claiming 
my  attention,  I  should  have  candidly  submitted  some  of 
tbem  tb  the  judgment  of  my  hearers. 

Under  every  form  of  management  great  disappointments 
will  arise.  There  is  no  disease,  however,  which  excites  more 
commiseration  towards  parents  and  their  offspring  than'  this  ; 
Dor  an^  that  creates  more  solicitude,  or'  prompts  to  grater 
efforts  in  order  to  avert  a  fatal  termination.  Discouraged,  and 
almost  despairing,  as  vie  at  times  may  feel,  the  extent  of  injury 
which  the  brain  will  sometimes  endure,  and  of  reparation  it  will 
occasionally  effect,  should  animate  us  to  unceasmg  researches 
into  the  cause,  the  progress,  and  consequences  of  this 
formidable  malady,  or  rather  into  the  origin  of  that  train 
of  morbid  actions,  and  the  change  of  texture  they  endure, 
upon  the  elucidation  of  which,  correct  principles,  which 
impart  efficiency  to  practice,  can  alone  be  securely  established. 

I  am  quite  aware  how  unsatisfactory  and  incongruous  this 
essay  is  likely  to  appear.^  It  has  be^en  written  amidst  cease- 
less interruptions;  and  whilst  it  has  embraced  topics  which 
claim  extended  discussions,  its  specific  object  circumscribed 
ine  with  reference  to  time  and  matter.  If,  however,  in  its 
present  imperfect  form,  any  benefit  should  accrue,  either 
from  the  diffusion  of  my  own  experience,  or  by  eliciting  the 
experience  and  opinions  of  others,  or  should  my  professional 
brethren  afford  me  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  them  in  their 
examinations  of  morbid  structure,  in  this  or  other  diseases,  I 
shall  be  most  amply  compensated. 


II. 

Some  Remarks  upon  the  late  Epidemic  Eruptive  Diseases, 
supervening  on  Fariola  and  Vaccinia,  and  upon  Professor 
Thomson's  Theory  of  the  Identity  of  Modified  SmaWpox 
and  Chicken-pox;  mth  some  Contributions  to  Diagnosis. 
By  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  a  Member  of  the  Profession. 


[Continaed  from  page  S77.] 

I  SHALL  now  enter  into  the  particulars  of  some  of  the  most 
authentic  cases  on  record  of  secondary  small-pox,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  differ  from  the  primary,  and  in  the  next 
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place  at&r  vaccination ;  and  whether,  subsequent  to  either, 
they  undergo  a  similar  modification;  for  if  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  general  diagnostic  difference  of  the  latter 
kind  from  the  earliest  accounts,  it  will  be  rather  inauspicioas 
for  this  section  of  the  theory  which  refers  to  the  reciprocal 
modification.  As  for  the  term  spurious  smalUpock  beii^ 
formerly  used,  it  is  mere  catching  at  straws  to  trust  for  eiri- 
dence  to  appellations,  for  nothing  could  be  more  comme  il  faui 
than  to  name  a  strange  distemper  from  its  resemblaoce  to  one 
more  familiar,  and  not  ascertained  by  every  body  to  originate 
from  a  different  poison.  Small-pox  derived  its  name  from  a 
predecessor  very  dissimilar.  Heberden,  it  seems,  once  con- 
ceived varicella  to  be  a  nvM  eenuine  small'pox.  Longford*i| 
case  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  is  well  known;  his  countenance  was  strongly  indicia* 
tive  of  the  malignity  of  the  distemper :  he  had  a  bad  confluent 
small-pox  a  second  time,  and  died.  Four  persons,  of  whom 
one  died,  caught  it,  and  fully  satisfied  the  country  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  which  nothing  short  of  this 
would  have  done*  It  is  singular,  says  Dr.  Jenner  (First  In* 
quiry ),  that  in  most  cases  of  this  khtd,  the  disease  in  the Jirst 
instance  has  been  confluent.  In  Dr.  Pearce  Dod's  cases, 
published  in  1746,  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  secondary 
small-pox,  in  which  there  came  out  between  twt»  and 
three  hundred  pustules,  which  miasmated  and  scabbed  like- 
wise, and  went  through  the  same  stages,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  former  did,  only  the  subject  was  worse 
before  the  eruption,  but  when  that  was  completed  he  bad  no 
manner  of  disorder.  A  case  of  secondary  small-pox,  wiih 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  distinct  disease,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Carey  Street  Dispensary,  VoL 
VI.  Edin.  Med.  Journal.  The  case  given  by  Mr.  Dunnii^, 
of  Plymouth,  of  secondary  small-pox,  occurred  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  Stewart.  His  daughter  was  inoculated  when  very 
young,  and  had  about  two  hundred  pustules  of  distinct  small- 
pox. Six  years  afterwards  the  doctor  inoculated  her  a  second 
time.  She  suffered  more  from  the  second  than  from  the 
first  inoculation.  She  was  many  days  severely  indisposed, 
and  had  a  considerable  number  of  variolous  eruptions  di»* 
tributed  over  the,body.  Dr.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  three 
cases  without  unusual  symptoms.  I  myself  have  known  one 
of  secondary  distinct,  and  another  of  secondary  confluent:  the 
bistofy  of  one  of  these  will  be.  published  hereafter.  I  have 
been  inclined  to  form  an  opinion  that  many  of  these  events 
have  originated  in  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  regular 

gradations  of  topical  appearances,  and  often  when  there  has 
een  a  temporary  disposition  of  the  system,  (not  of  the  skin). 
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to  reject  it  by  inoculation  in  the  first  placed.  Sometimes, 
as  a  pertinent  observer  remarks,  this  disposition  con- 
tinues through  life;  at  other  times  it  afibrds  only  a  temporary 
protectionf-  This  obtains  in  vaccination/ and  has  led  to 
multifarious  failures.  1  must  here  remarJc  the  laudable  mode 
in  which  the  Broad  Street  establishment  have  always  con« 
ducted  their  vaccinations,  testing  after  the  re^^ilar  course 
with  variolous  matter.  HoW  many  of  these  failures  would 
by  this  means  have  been  avoided,  where  the  epidemic  is 
purely  varioloid.  Among  the  cases  of  small-pox  after  small* 
pox,  m  Jenner's  Inquiry,  p.  80,  variolation  was  attended  with 
the  most  fallacious  and  regular  Appearances  :  four  took  the 
small-pox  afterwards  in  the  natural  way,  one  of  whom  died, 
three  recovered,  and  the  others  (five  altogether),  being  cau- 
tioned by  me  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  chance  of 
catching  it,  escaped  from  the  disease  through  life."  la 
addition  to  these,  a  second  instance  occurred  where  "  the 
children  took  the  small-pox  from  this  second  inoculation,  and 
had  a  very  full  burthen."  It  is  probable  matter  was  taken 
from  a  varioloid  pustule  at  an  improper  period,  or  preserved 
in  an  improper  manner.  Wilson  quotes  some  experiments 
of  inoculation  with  crude  matter,  though  small-pox  was  pro* 
duced,  but  being  doubted,  a  second  moculation  was  made 
with  well  formed  ihatter,  and  all  of  them  had  the  smallpox 
in  the  common  form.  See  article  Small-pox  for  other  cases 
of  severe  secondary  small-piox,  in  Rees's  Cyclop. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  personally  favoured  me,  since  this  article 
was  first  written,  with  some  ingenious  and  original  additions. 
Among  the  rest  are  the  following  anecdotes  of  secondary 
small-pox: — When  I  was  at  Gloucester  assizes,  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  at  an  hour  of  disengagement, 
requested  to  speak  to  me  :  after  a  few  compliments  he  said, 
you  must,  observe  how  universally  my  countenance  is  in- 
dented ;  people  have  been  absurd  enough  to  say  small-pox 
caonot  be  taken  twice;  1  had  the  disease  when  a  little  boy, 
with  others;  I  went,  when  twelve  years  old^  into  a  bouse 


^  See  ray  former  communication  to  the  Repository,  Vol.  X.  1818. 

t  All  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  vaccination  is  a 
parallelism  with  small-pox  inoculation  throughout.  The  report  of 
vaccination  in  France  for  1815,  by  the  central  committee,  con- 
tains instances  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  vaccination  with  final 
success.  *•  Un  Praticien  avoit  d^ja.remarqu6  que  quelqucs  enfans 
des  campagnes,  vaccinas  aux  bras,  sans  succ^s,  avoicnt  ensuite  con-' 
tracts  la  vaccine  par  rinoculatioli  qui  leur  en  avoit  6t6  pratiqu^  aux 
cuisses.''  A  vaccine  pustule  near  any  cuticular  affection  may  fail 
repeatedly. — F. 

VOL.  XI.  —  NO.  66.  3o 
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where  small-pox  was,  I  tooir-  it  a  second  time,  and  this  was 
the  consequence.— The  Marquis  of  Hertfoid  told  me  his 
father  had  been  inoculated  by  Sir  CsBsar  Htrwkins^  and  from 
the  eminence  of  Sir  Csesar,  when  a  boy  he  went  with  him  ia  a 
tour  to  France;  at  Rheims  be  took  the  small-pox,  and  died* 
This  circumstance  threw  such  a  damp  over  France,  that  it 

Save  a  further  check  to  the  practice,  which  was  always 
istrnsted  there.  Mr.  Bromfield,  a  celebrated  surgeon  ia 
London,  inoculated  with  small-pox  Miss  Bappendeck,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Prince  Ernest.  Miss  Pappendkk 
afterwards  went  to  play  at  Kensington  with  the  little 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  caught  secondary  small^pox 
and  was  pitied.  Dr.  Jenner  cautioned  the  others  who 
bad  been  inoculated  from  the  same  thread,  but  they  had 
resisted  it  after  frequent  exposure.  Blomberg  so  often 
failed,  that  he  gave  up  small-pox  inoculation.  A  Mrs.  G^a 
solicitor's  wife,  at  Cheltenham,  had  small-pox  five  times. 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  surgeon-apothecary,  Clerkenwell,  has  bad 
small-pox  twice.  Colonel  Brysac  twice  severdy.  Two 
persons  in  Mr.  J.  Angerstein's  family.    The  poet  Camphell 

Sve  Dr.  J.  two  cases  in  one  family.  Tlie  grandfather  of 
r.  J.  NichoUs  the  publisher,  is  a  case.  Lord  George 
Cavendish  an  instance  of  congenital  small-pox  $eoere.  (I 
have  read  of  several  cases.  F),  Sir  Wm.  Rowlej's  son  a 
case  of  secondary  smalL-pox.  Mr.  Bagstei^s  child;  near 
Somerset  House,  inoculated  by  Sutton,  died  of  secoDdarj 
small-pox.  Seventeen  cases  were  enumerated  among  ikt 
nobility.  Van  Swieten  says,  that  a  servant  maid,  who  had 
had  small-pox  twenty  years  before,  was  delivered  of  a  child 
nnder  true  small-pox.  The  case  was  observed  hj  Dr. 
Watson,  an  eminent  Physician  of  London.  After  mentiomog 
the  cases  of  Forrestus,  he  gives  Dobrzensky's  case  of  a  boy 
twice  taken  with  small-pox,  from  fright,  at  seeing  a  subject 
who  died  of  the  disease.  F. 

Dc«  Adams  says,  that  small-pox  has  appeared  in  two 
different  forms  after  vaccination.  In  by  far  the  niost 
numerous  instances  the  small-pox,  after  the  cow-pock,  have 
appeared  so  mild  and  deficient  in  the  true  variolous  character, 
(turning  on  the  fifth  or  eiehth  da;^),  as  to  excite  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  disease^  but  its  identity  has  been  proved  bjl 
inoculation  from  it.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  small-pox 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  vaccine  pock,  were  severe 
as  usual ;  in  one  or  two  instances,  fatal.  Dr.  Willan's  obser- 
vations on  secondary  small-pox,  are  almost  literally  the  same. 
See  some  continental  cases  in  confirmation,  by  A.  F.  Scbotz, 
Muhry,  8U5.  &c.  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  No,  L.  p.  160.  Dr- 
Adams,  in  some  further  account  of  vesicular  small-pox  after 
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Tsccinatioiiy  sajs,  Tbeir  figure  is  somewhat  elliptic,  and 
though  the  pustules  preserve  a  regularity  in  the  maoner 
in  which  they  succeed  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
hodjf  yet  the  whole  process  is  completed  two  or  three  days 
sooner  .than  the  mildest  of  the  regular  distioct  small-pox. 
Nothing  but  the  progressive  hardness  of  the  pustules  would 
mark  the  disease  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  that  would  have 
been  insufficient  if  the  insertion  from  them  bad  not  produced 
true  smali-pox.'' 

The  minutes  of  the  Broad  Street  Institution,  in  1805, 
are  deserving  of  .reference,  as  they  relate  an  unfavourable 
state  of  vaccinaiion,  as  at  the  present  time,  and  a  similar 
ambiguous  kind  of  eruptive  disease,  presumed  to  be  small- 
pox.  In  Goldson's  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination,  the 
pustules  were  few  in  number,  and  horny,  and  counteracted 
the  avowed  purpose  for  which  tbey  were  published.  In 
Dr.  Pearson's  Reports  of  1806,  (vide  Lond.  Med.  Rev.)  the 
cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  were  irregular,  but 
exhibited  nothing  novel:  the  number  of  pustules  in  most 
cases  were  few.    Some  other  cases,  are  /rom  the  minute^ 
of  the  Broad  Street  Institution.   In  many  of  these  cases,  tb^ 
miniature  size  of  the  eruptions  suggested  the  .  idea  of  ai| 
independent  disease.    In  two  cases  given  by  Dr.  Wonden,  of 
supervening  variola  (Vol.  XII.  Rev.)  the  disease  was  npt 
anomalous.   With  these  we  may  class  Mr«  Hallen's  and 
Mr.  Granger's  cases.  Vol.  VIII.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal.    Mr.  Bum's  cases.  Vol.  III.  Ed.  Journal.  Dr. 
Adams'  on  the  small-pox  hospital,  morbid  noisons.  Vol.  XII. 
Lond.  Med.  Rev.  without  pustular  modincations,  with  the 
exception  of  diminutive  size,  mildness  of  the  disease,  and  the 
duration  not  always  deviating  from  that  of  the  distinct  small- 
pox.   In  several  cases  recorded  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Rev« 
tor  1807,  the  pock  was  perfectly  regular.    Dr.  M^interbottom 
(Vol.  VII.  Bradley's  Med.  Phys.  Journal),  gives  some  cases 
of  four  children  vaccinated  when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
small-pox.   Though  one  of  the  four  was  covered  three  days 
afterwards  with  a  copious  eruption  of  variolous  pustules,, 
tbey  proceeded  very  small  and  clustered,  continued  very 
fimall,  and  became  conifluent  on  many  parts,  particularly  on 
the  face.   Not  the  least  appearance  of  efflorescence  round  the 
base.    In  one  of  three  others,  inoculated  under  similar  circum- 
stances, on  the  tenth  day  twenty  or  thirty  pustules,  resembling 
varicella,  appeared  on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  after  con- 
tinuing out  four  or  five  days,  fell  ofL    In  another  child 
a  trifling  eruption  of  bard  dry  spots  appeared  about  the 
tenth  day,  and  soon  disappeared.   These  may  be  considered 
as  good  specimens  of  modified  small-pox.    Two  cases  by  Df. 
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Jenner,  p.  108  of  his  Inquiry,  The  one  had  the  disease 
in  the  slightest  manner,  a  very  few  eruptions  appearing, 
two  or  three  of  which  only  maturated."  In  cases  of  vario- 
lation after  vaccination,  according  to  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  Broad  Street  Institution,  small  discrete 
pimples,  with  vesicles  here  and  there  on  their  apices,  have  i 
appeared."  In  the  two  fatal  cases  of  superveuiog  variola 
here  related,  the  pustules  were  in  every  respect  resem- 
bling small-pox,  though  of  a  small  size."  ^  In  some  other 
cases,  it  resembled  eruptions  of  pimples,  but  in  instances 
communicated  regular  small-pox.  Baron  Humboldt  relates 
that  in  New  Spain,  a  marked  kind  of  small-pox  succeeded 
to  vaccination,  which,  whoever  had  passed  through  the  disease 
mildly,  this  may  be  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  contagion  of  the  Edinburgh  diseases.  Some  writer 
has  observed,  that  where  these  two  diseases  have  gone 
together,  they  have  produced  a  very  favourable  small- 
pox.'^  It  is  a  singular  exception,  that  these  two  diseased 
actions,  when  synchronous,  co-operate,  in  fact,  blend 
together,  topically  and  constitutionally,  producing  a  mild 
anomaly*.  Thus  was  formed  the  pearl-pock  of  the  late 
Dr.  Adams. 

'  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  inconsequently  the  homy  character 
of  the  scab  in  this  disease ;  yet  surely  I  may  ask,  is  this  a  pecn- 
liarity  usual  in  chicken-pock,  or  does  it  only  occur  from 
vesidcs  containing  Ivmph,  indurating  before  maturation i 
Dr.  Bateman  names  tne  homy,  a  severe  variety  of  small-pox. 
It  occurs  in  liiodified  small-pock,  after  vaccinatiou,  ac- 
cording to  Adams ;  by  others  I  believe  it  is  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  disease,  and  in  cases  of  secondary  small-pok  we 
^nd  no  mention  of  it  at  all.  Mr.  Bryce  considers  this 
epidemic  horn-pock.    Ed.  Journ.  for  October. 

The  accounts  of  this  disease  being  mostly  traditional,  I  know 
very  little  of  them.  Willan  says,  (Reports  on  the  Diseases 
in  London,  from  1796  to  1800,)  "  When  the  smidl-pox  and 
yaccine  disease  had  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  the 
eruptions  were,  in  all  cases  I  saw  at  the  hospiul,  of  the 
species  vulgarly  termed  horn-pock,  being  hard,  and  semi- 
transparent.  They  contained  little  fluids  and  though  of 
lon^  duration,  did  not  maturate  or  break  by  suppuratioD.'' 
This  rather  confirms  the  experiments  of  Adams,  though  both 
classify  the  disease  differently,  and  somewhat  differ  in  descrip 


♦  This  has  been  said  to  be  mistated  by  Dr.  Adams,  but  I  bj  no 
means  deem  it  to  have  been  refuted.  It  was  even  said  by  his  sagt- 
cious  reviewers,  that  he  must  have  dipped  the  point  of  his  lancet  by 
mistake  in  vaccine  lymph.— See  Willan's  Remarks,  cit  loc. 
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tion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  integrity  of  sinall-pox 
and  all  its  varieties  is  broken  by  the  vaccine  and  modified  ; 
if  this  is  true,  horn^pock  is  a  factitious  disorder.  Van  Swieten, 
who  had  seen  the  natural,  says,  I  have  observed  three 
kinds  of  the  bastard  small-pox,  generally  occurring  at  the 
close  of  the  genuine.  At  the  first  sight  they  do  not  appear 
different  from  the  genuine  small-pox.  They  are  senerally 
preceded  by  a  slight  fever,  sometimes  only  by  a  little  faint- 
ness,  and  a^spontaneous  lassitude :  then  prominent  red 
pimples  break  out  here  and  there  on  the  skin,  sometimes  the 
first  day,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  second  or  third,  and 
sometimes  immediately  harden,  (never  suppurate,  cit.  loc.) 
dry  up,  and  fall  off.  These  pimples,  the  common  people 
of  this  country  generally  call  the  Stein-pocken.  Sometimes 
they  seem  distended  with  a  thin  lymph,  especially  at  the 
^  first :  these  two  immediately,  however,  dry  up,  and  fall«off : 
they  are  called  the  water-pocken.  Sometimes  that  lymph 
is  wanting,  and  nothing  appears  but  empty  vesicles,  but 
distended,  notwithstanding:  these  are  called  wind-pocken." 
Sect.  1381.  Query,  Whether  the  two  former  be  not  varice- 
loid,  the  latter  horn-pock  i  F. 

As  to  the  problem  that  chicken»pock  does  not  occur  ge- 
nerally in  persons  who  have  undergone  either  of  the  two 
diseases,  I  am  at  this  moment  witness  of  a  case  of  une* 

Juivocal  chicken-pock,  long  after  vaccination.  The  learned 
^rofessor,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
fatal  cases  by  this  theory  of  identity,  endeavours  to  establish 
it  as  a  sine  qu&  non,  that  small-pox  must  always  accompany 
chicken-pock ;  but,  even  admittmg  that  these  diseases  were 
all  derived  from  a  mild,  very  onild  disorder,  at  least  according 
to  Mr.  Hennen,  the  contrary  is  scarcely  possible;  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  difficult  to  prove  that  they  never  co-exist, 
but  with  the  contagion  of  mild  small-pox,  because  most 
of  the  exanthemata  become  epidemic  at  the  same  time; 
yet  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  must  necessarily  imply  their 
identitv.  Measles,  as  well  as  scarlatina,  co-exist  with  variola 
as  well  as  chicken-pock ;  yet  no  one  would  assert  that  they 
are  the  same  diseases  on  no  solider  foundation.  A  chicken- 
pock,  ascertained  to  be  genuine,  in  as  far  as  descriptions 
could  define  it,  spread  in  a  town,  in  the  south  of  England,  in 
1815,  and  attacked  indiscriminately  children  who  had  not, 
and  who  had  been  vaccinated,  and  where  no  variola  did  then, 
or  had  existed.  Whether  variola  and  varicella  modify  each 
other ;  if  their  contagions  mingle,  it  may  be  probable  they 
may ;  but  when  they  ensue  by  specific  contagion,  distinctly 
in  tne  same  subject,  the  like  supersedure  or  suspension,  as  in 
the  concurrence  of  all  exanthemata,  probably  takes  place,  or 
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otherwise  a  spurious  disease  is,  prodnced.  What  could  be 
a  better  test  of  the  certain  relations  of  one  disease  to  the 
other,  than  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  both  contempo* 
raneously  ♦  ? 

.  The  milder  epidemics  of  small-pock  have  always  been 
considered  prophvlacttc. '  There  are  certainly  more  forms 
than  one,  (says  Dr.  Jenner,  with  his  usual  foresight,  p.  4!> 
Inquiry,)  without  considering  the  commbn  variation  between 
the  confluent  and  distinct,  in  which  small-pox  appears  in 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  way*  He  mentions  an 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Gloucestershire,  of  so  mild  a 
nature,  that  a  faul  instance  was  scarcely  ever  beard  of, 
and  consequently  so  little  dreaded  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  hold  the  same 
intercourse  with  each  other,  as  if  no  infectious  disease  had 
been  present  among  them.  I  consider  this  a  variety  of  the 
small-pox.*'  Mr.  Fry,  surgeon,  of  Dunley,  further  says, 
this  was  called  by  the  common  people  the  swine^pock,  not 
one  of  whom  received  the  small-pox.**  Dr.  Hicks,  the  con- 
temporary Physician,  promised  a  history  of  this,  epidemic; 
he  left  an  accumulation  of  MS.,  which  are  not,  however, 
forthcoming.  Dr.  Jenner  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
information Dr.  Hicks  never  published  his  account  of 
the  mild  epidemic;  it  prevailed  for  two  years,  raged  witk  i 
severity  on  the  Cotswold,  and  was  finally  extinguished  on 
the  confines  of  Berkshire."  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wotton^under- 
Edge,  a  Surgeon  of  eminence,  in  consequence  of  inoculating 
my  eldest  son,  sent  me  an  urgent  message  to  be  cautious, 
for  he  had  found  a  patient  or  two  who  Had  bad  secondary 
small-pox  ;  but  instances  of  this  nature  were  solitary.  Mr. 
Hans,  Surgeon  at  Berkeley,  found  two  under  it,  who  had  had 
small-pox  before.  Van  Swieten,  who  gives  an  excellent 
history  of  variola,  savs,  The  small-pox  has  been  sometimes 
observed  to  prevail  epidemically,  out  that  in  so  mild  a 
manner,  as  to  be  attended  with  very  few  pimples,  and  to  suf- 
fer almost  all  those  who  had  it  to  escape."  Sect.  1386.  He 

N  ,  

•  I  roust  here  eoter  what  should  have  come  under  varicella 
in  initio,  D|.  Underwood  seems  to  think,  in  his  Diseases  of 
Children,"  that  varicella  is  frequently  as  severe  as  small-pox,  espe- 
cially in  that  variety,  the  hives  or  swine-pock.  I  have  known  the 
head  and  face  as  much  swollen  as  I  have  seen  them  in  any  distinct 
small-pox,  however  full,  and  the  pustules  containing  a  yellow  matter, 
with  highly  iaflamed  bases,  and  exceedingly  sore."  He  says  it  could 
not-  be  small-pox,  for  one  died  of  that  disease  afterwards,  Yoh  II. 
p.  299-  Dr.  Jenner  has  seen  marks  left  by  the  chicken-pox,  n^t 
be  distinguished  from  the  cicatrices  of  the^sm^ll-j>ock^ 
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mentioiit  a  mild  sporadic  kihd,  1387 :  also  another  epidemic 
of  a  rerj  benignant  kind:  and  gives  a  case  of  a  ^oung 
gentleman,  being  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  amusing  himself 
the  whole  time  with  music,  and  the  company  of  his  friends, 
Sect.  1759.  What  is  inoculated  small-pox  but  mild 
smalUpox  i  yet  its  [ireventive  effects  are  infallible  to  a  great 
extent.  And,  again,  Dr.  Adams'  pearl-pock,  which  was  a 
disease  of  a  neutral  gender,  between  small-pock  and  vaccinia, 
was  preservative. 

But  I  have  lingered  on  this  subject  already  with  top  fond 
a  delay,"  and  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  To  recapitu- 
late what  I  have  in  some  measure  endeavoured  to  advance, 
not  unsupported  by  facts,  there  appear  strbng  reasons  to 
question  whether  these  secondary  eruptive  diseases  are  in 
reality  purely  varicelloid  or  varioloid;  that  in  the  milder 
cases  there  are  many  remaricable  discrepancies,  that  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  disease  produced  in  the  inoculated 
children,  differing  in  many  points  from  the  true  variolous 
character,  it  is  still  more  warranted,  that  there  are  certain 
diagnostic  marks  of  distinction  between  these  varicella,  and 
modified  small-pox,  which  still  remain  to  be  ascertained^. 
That  no  analogy  of  cases  of  secondary  small-pox  proves  the 
pre««xistence  of  these  eruptive  diseases ;  that  they  tend  to 
show  that  the  disease  was  mostly  severe,  if  not  fatal,  and 
small- pox,  after  vaccination,  was  very  irregular  in  its  action, 
not  possessing  any  specific  morbid  character,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tluit  of  mildness;  that  these  eruptive  diseases 
have  recurred  twice  in  the  same  individual ;  that  mild 
epidemics,  of  variolous  character,  have  afforded  security; 
which  chicken-pock  does  not;  thence  we  think  that  the 
arguments  for  the  identity  of  these  two  diseases  cannot  be 
established  by  the  apposition  of  past  experience,  or  testimo- 
nies. Finally,  when  we  reflect  that  the  mass  of  collected 
cases  only  prove  that  secondary  small-pox  was  always  casual, 
so  much  so  as  not  to  occur  within  the  observation  of 
inoculators  of  immense  experience,  cases  probably  many 
times  obscure  and  fortuitous;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
Dr.  de  Catro  observed,  when  the  regular  small-pox  raged  at 


»  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  say  (in  Vol.  XV.  on  vaccinationX 
with  their  usual  good  sense,  "  The  diagnosis  of  regular  constitutional 
small-pox  is,  indeed,  abundantly  easy ;  and  if  we  were  to  refuse  that 
name  to  every  eruption  which  had  not  the  nosological  character,  or 
did  not  correspond  with  the  best  systematic  descriptions,  we  should 
hear  very  seldom  of  small-pox  after  vaccination.  SinCe  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  eruptive  diseases,  of  a  very  different  nature,  have 
been  confounded  with  small-pox.'' 
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ViennOi  There  never  was  perhaps  such  a  disastrous  epi- 
demic at  Vienna  as  that  we  have  now  ;  it  is  certainly  owin^  to 
it,  that  people  think  so  much  now  of  the  cow-pock,  against 
which  they  have  been  exceeding  incredulous,"  That  Dr. 
Marshall  vaccinated,  according  to  his  evidence  on  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1000  who  were  exposed 
every  possible  way  to  variola,  and  even  at  that  time  S,OO(),000 
experiments  had  been  made,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
regular  small-pox  had  had  no  effect.  lam  disposed  to  think  that 
this  epidemic  is  an  anomaly  of  an  independent  kind,  essentially 
different  in  its  nosological  nature  from  small-pox  or  varicella, 
but  so  strictly  assimilated  to  each  in  its  varied  character,  to 
sanction  the  probability  that  it  is  an  union  of  many  conta- 
gions, operating  as  novel,  and,  hitherto,  undefined  disease, 
buch  an  hypothesis  is  at  any  rate  as  good  as  any. 

I  find  a  few  rays  to  light  me  on  the  way  in  this  dark  and 
delicate  question.  A  peculiar  anomaly  seems  to  attend  every 
extended  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Van  Swieten,Sect.  1 381, says, 
that  he  had  heard  a  thousand  times  people  speak  of  having 
had  the  small-pox  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times :  but  be 
says  be  has  seen  the  spurious  smalUpox  break  out,  on  tii 
ceasing  of  the  true  kind,  which  had  prevailed  epidemically 
for  a  long  time,  and  seize  both  the  young  and  old,  and  in 
great  numbers.  Afterwards  he  mentions  I)iembroeck*s  cases 
of  persons  scarcely  recovered,  having  it  twice  and  three  tima 
within  the  space  of  six  months ;  yet,  though  the  latter  was  a 
sedulous  observer  of  diseases,  I  must  own  (says  Swieten)  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  a  little,  that  he  had  confounded  the 
spurious  with  the  genuine  small-pox ;  and  with  the  others 
he  indulges  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  was  spurious  in  the 
first  and  sometimes  in  the  second  occurrence.  See  Sect.  13SI> 
The  genuine  small-pox,  he  elsewhere  says,  sometimes  happens 
to  be  very  mild,  as  causing  very  little  disorder  in  the  body, 
bringing  with  it  very  few,  and  those  very  slight,  symptoms, 
and  soon  drying  up  and  falling  off.  It  cannot  appear  strange 
that  the  isnorant  should  confound  the  two  kinds  one  widi 
another ;  tne  spurious  sort  often  attacks  the  person  two  or  « 
three  times,  ur.  Jenneri  from  whose  mind  new  lights  of 
genius  see^  to  emanate,  whenever  he  is  willing  to  call  them 
forth,  says,  that  he  can  produce  a  variety  of  small-pox,  or 
vaccine  at  will,  by  means  of  herpes,  which  Variety  may 
be  perpetuated ;  thus  we  see  how,  by  an  accidental  inatten- 
tion to  an  existing  disorder,  a  partially  secure  disease  may 
be  formed  and  communicated  unconsciously  in  tbe  first 
instance,  and  followed  by  spurious  small-pox  in  the  next 
He  says,  "  I  have  considered  the  small-pox  as  a  variety  of  the 
cow-pox,  or  rather  of  the  equine.   It  springs  from  a  species 
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t)f  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin  of  the  horse.   We  see  then^ 
if  my  theory  be  accepted,  why  it  happens  that  these  three 
diseases  are  capable  of  modifying  each  other;  I  mean  the 
cquine-pox^  the  small-pox,  and   that  species   of  eruption 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  secretion  or  exudation  of  a 
peculiar  fluid,  that  has  obtained  the  name  of  herpes,  and 
which  seems  to  be  entangled,  more  or  less,  with  eVery  kind 
of  spontaneous  cuticular  disease,  or  nearly  the  whole;  This 
we  know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  herpetic  fluid  of  the  human 
subject,  and  the  vaccine  (equine),  act  reciprocally  on  each 
other;  and  we  know,  too,  or  ought  to  know,  for  I  have 
explained  it  fourteen  years  ago,  that  we  are  apt  to  produce  a 
variety^  and  not  the  genuine  characteristic  vesicle,  when 
we  insert  the  vaccine  lymph  in  the  skin  of  a  subject  whose 
constitution  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
herpetic  lymph."    He  has  named  the  case  of  a  boy.  Churchy 
who  had  small-pox  subsequent  to  small-^ox  connected  with 
herpes.    Dr.  Jenner  has  i'avoured  me  with  these  remarks, 
orally  and  in  writing,  which  he  purposes  giving  more  at  large, 
M'ith  facts  relating  to  herpes,  and  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  some  acute  diseases,  e.  g.  catarrhal  fever  subsiding  on  the 
appearance  of  an  herpetic  vesicle  on  the  lip,  as  also  of  a 
vaccine  vesicle.    The  vaccine,  too,  succeeds  after  spurious 
small-pox  :  it  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  the  pocks  are 
all  varieties  of  the  herpetic  class,  of  which  each  has  a  certain 
^  duration.    I  must  add  a  history  from  Dr.  J.  which  bears  on 
the  point  of  the  possible  transformation  of  one  variety  of 
disease  into  the  other.      Mrs.  Carnegie,  a  lady  in  Scotland, 
who  ranked  high  among  the  benevolent,  vaccinated  with 
Jymph  procured  from  the  broad  Street  Institution ;  hex  patients 
were  exhausted,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  for  matter ;  previously 
to  sending  for  more,  she  thought  proper  t,o  test  with  variola, 
and  found  they  resisted  it;  she  applied  to  me  at  Cheltenham 
,  for  vaccine  lymph ;  her  practice  was  renewed,  and  after 
oing  forward  to  a  certain  extent,  she  wrote  to  me  at  Chel ten- 
am  to  say  she  was  fearful  that  her  new  set  was  not  under 
the  same  protection  as  thS  former,  because  no  regular  vesicle 
followed  the  process ;  for  in  the  first  instance  it  almost  in- 
variably happened  that  small  pustules  with  watery  heads, 
appeared  on  her  patients :  here,  then,  the  vacj^ine  matter 
had  undergone  that  deviation  which  brought  it  one  step 
nearer  to  small-pox/'   A  Mr.  Read  gave  Dr.  J.  four  cases 
la  one  family  of  vaccine,  modified  by  herpes;  and  I  have 
somewhere  in  my  readings  found  variola  thus  modified. 
Mr.  Hennen  queries  whether  "  they  have  any,  or  what  con- 
nexion with  the  reigning  epidemic."     I  think  sufficient 
authorities  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that  simple  contagions 
VOL.  XI. —  NO.  66.  .  3  p 
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may  become  compound,  and  aflfect  with  augmented  maligoitj 
the  iufected  subject.    Two  very  old  Practitioners,  from 
inquiry  made  b;^  me,  as  I  was  aware  they  had  particular 
opportunities,  said,    They  had  seen  no  eases  of  regular  or 
definable  small-pox,  after  vaccination;  but  that  they  had 
seen  anomalous  diseases,  which  could  only,  in  their  minds, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  mixture  of  conta- 
gious matter,  and  the  state  of  seasons,  when  many  diseases 
had  been  epidemic,  predisposing  the  human  constitution  in  a 
greater  degree.    In  February,  1818,  when  I  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye,  in  the  County  o/^Hereford,  in  a  climate  celebrated 
for  its  general  salubriousness,  mildness,  and  purity,  typhu^ 
measles,  and  small-pox,  were  at  once  raging,  in  which  the 
two  latter  were  topically  exhibited,  and  terminated  fatally  in 
more  than  one  instance*.    But  the  coincidence  of  coota^ons 
may,  I  conceive,  produce  a  very  different  constitotional 
disorder  frodi  the  coincidence  of  diseases.    In  my  opinion, 
all  diseases  of  the  same  genera,  as  I  have  observed  previoosly, 
modify  each  other;  ana  to  this  principle  we  may  attribute 
the  action  of  herpes,  and  other  excrementitious  eruptions  of 
that  class  on  cow-pock,  and  even  on  variola  in  some  instances : 
it  tends  to  mitigate  malignancy  in  acute  distempers,  in  others 
to  increase  it.   The  illustrious  discoverer  of  cow-pock  makes 
a  very  ej^cellent  remark  upon  contagious  diseases  acquiring 
progressive  increment  of  virulence,  from  concurrence  <u 
different  contagions.    He  says  of  small-pox,  after  appro- 
priating to  it  a  mild  origin,     May  it  not  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured, that  incidental  circumstances  may  have  again  and 
again  arisen,  still  working  new  changes  upon  it,  until  it  has 
acquired  the  contagious  and  malignant  form,  under  which  vre 
commonly  see  it  making  its  devastations  among  us  i  And 
from  a  consideration  of  the  change  which  the  iafiectioas 
matter  undergoes  from  producing  a  disease  in  the  cow,  may 
we  not  conceive,  that  many  contagious  diseases  now  pie- 
valent  among  us,  may  owe  their  present  appearance  not 
to  a  simple,  out  to  a  compound  origin  ?    For  example,  is  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  measles,  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  ulcerous  sore  throat,  with  a  spotted  skin,  have  all  sprung 
from  the  same  sources,  assuming  some  variety  in  their 
forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  new  combinations  i 
The  same  question  will  apply  respecting  the  origin  of  many 


*  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  very  common  deception,  when 
there  happens  to  be  synchronous  measles  and  smalUpox.  The  roseola 
variolosa  of  Willan,  and  such  appearances  of  erythema  as  are  de- 
scribed in  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Hennen's  cases,  are  mistaken  for 
coincidences. 
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other  contagious  diseases,  which  bear  a  strong  analogy  to 
this."    I  may  also  add  to  this  theory  of  combinations,  that 
some  diseases  may  be  temporarily  influenced  by  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  difference  of  employment,  and,  consequently,  of 
temperament  and  susceptibility  of  the  subject.    Local  causes 
certainly  produce  decided  variation  in  the  action  of  diseases, 
perhaps  oy  the  atmospheric  communication,  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  {conjoined  with  personal  habits:  what  a 
conductor  of  disease  is  the  skin!)    The  vaccine  in  London, 
under  Dr.  Woodville's  practice,  was  attended  with  roaturatins 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  very  different  from  that  of  rural 
situations.    Mr.  RusselVs  cases  of  coincidence  of  measles 
and  small-pox,  in  the  London  Society,  Vol.  IL  p.  9^,  show 
that  either  of  these  diseases  may  succeed  each  other,  without 
operating  any  difference  of  quality.     A  mild  distinct  small* 
pox  was  often  observed  to  follow  the  worst  kind  of  n^easles, 
and  vice  versa.    Hoffman,  in  his  Essay  on  Fevers,  p.  130, 
states,  he     had  often  seen  the  epidemic  fever  coincide  in 
the  same  patient  with  the  small-pox/'    He  quotes  the 
malignant  epidemics  of  i740,«l,  and  5,  as  observing  a  fatal 
kind  of  small-pox,  breaking  out  with  the  symptoms  of  such 
malignant  fever ;  at  the  same  time  those  who  had  no  com* 
munion  with  the  febrile  patients,  had  a  small-pox  of  the  most 
gentle  kind.    Thus  Dr.  Jenner:     A  family  in  the  parish  of 
Berkeley,  living  in  a  small  cottage,  had  typhus,  the  epidemic 
of  the  day ;  the  whole,  consisting  of  five,  had  eruptions,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  midway  between  small-pox  and 
chicken-pock.    Mr.  H.  J.  who  attended  them  became 
infected,  and  had  the  disease  with  great  severity.     In  a 
week  eruptions  began  to  appear  on  the  face,  and  spread  over 
the  body  and  limbs,  possessing  the  same  character/'  Among 
miscellaneous  observations  bearing  some  relation  to  the  pre- 
•eat  subject,  may  be  included  the  following.   In  Sydenham's 
Account  of  the  Bpidemric  of  1G70,  in  which  measles  and 
small-pox  prevailed,      The  variolous  pustules  were  of  a 
small  round  size."    Mr.  Maurice  has  proved  (VoL  IX. 
Bradley,)  that  cow-pock  and  rubeola,  though  coincident, 
cannot  be  communicated  by  inoculation.     Dr.  Percival 
(Vol.   V.  Med.  Observ.  and  Inquiries,)  remarks,  that  in 
particular  season?  of  the  year,  smallpox  might  be  com- 
plicated with  thrush,  diarrhoea,  gripes,  and  other  divers 
feversp  convulsions.  Sec.    Grant  on  fevers  (]779f  Vol.  II. 
pb  82^)  says,  describing  variola,  "  which  is  the  course  of 
natural  small-pox,  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  disease 
complicated  with  it."   Wilson  observes :  *^  During  a  con- 
tagious epidemic,  almost  every  disease  which  appears  is 
sonaetimes  more  or  less  influenced  by  it.*'    Though  the 
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writer  of  ihe  article  small-pox  (Rees's  Cyclop.)  thinks  that 
the  nature  of  the  original  contagion  has  no  inflaence  in 
modifying  the  disease  which  it  inflicts,  and  makes  the  causes 
of  severe  small-pox  idiosyncranous  and  personal^  yet  he 
advises  shunning  the  concurrence  of  other  diseases." 

Such  is  a  disease  of  which  every  Protean  variety,  like  the 
feigneil  chameleon^  may  elicit  a  medley  of  hypothesis,  and  I 
should  not  have  hazarded  any  ideas  of  my  own,  if  not  involved 
by  a  difference  of  opinion,  resulting  from  a  laborious  research. 
I  am  -aware  that  all  hypothesis  is  of  easy  construction,  and 
of  easy  disintegration;  but  we  are  much  more  inclined  to 
deceive  ourselves,  than  rest  in  indecision ;  and  I  am 
aware,  also,  it  may  be  said,  that  what  is  here  advanced  is 
merely  collateral ;  but  I  repeat,  that  Dr.  Thomson's  theory 
must  stand  or  fall,  as  accurate  descriptions  of  the  disease 
in  question,  or  connected  diseases,  tend  to  explain  that  there 
is  evidently  a  deficiency  of  circumstantial  accounts,  either  of 
modified  or  any  similar  epidemic  to  confirm  or  refute  it 
fit  toto.  I  think  that  the  areniments,  as  well  as  facts,  which 
are  urged  against  it,  justify  the  observation,  that  identifying 
diseases  excited  by  different  poisons^  is  a  propensity  of  modem 
ambition.  1  have  witnessed  one  or  two  deplorable  mishaps 
from  an  abandonment  to  the  new  fangled  paradox  of 
the  non-existence  of  syphilis :  it  is  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent daring  age,  to  overturn  and  transpose  the  doctrines 
of  former  experience.  I  by  no  means,  however,  plead 
guilty  to  an  obstinate  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  I  have 
urged,  or  devote  to  it  implicit  faith:  it  will  perhaps  be 
said,  what  consolation  does  it  afford,  that  we  have  a  neir 
and  enigmatical  contagioqs  malady,  not  cognizable  in  the 
nosology,  and  for  the  same  reason  so  much  further  re* 
moved  from  any  power  of  arrest,  and  which  is  sJmost 
equal  with  that  to  which  it  is  related?  But  may  we  not 
infer  that  its  existence  is  merely  contingent?  And  if  it  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  any  means,  what  a  triumphant  certainty 
is  afforded,  that  its  energy  is  extenuated  by  vaccination  to 
a  trifling  indisposition,  and  that  variolation  affords  so  slight 
a  security,  that  any  man  of  the  meanest  understanding! 
or  most  vulgar  infatuation,  who  would  undertake  to  decide 
from  proofs,  would  bave  but  one  alternative.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  wish  Mr.  Uennen  and  Dr.  Thomson  still  greater 
success  in  their  liberal  inquiries,  which,  conducted  without 
too  much  bias  to  the  exclusion  of  established'  opinions,  will 
tend  still  more  to  satisfactory  discriminations  aqd  the  establish* 
ment  of  important  truths. 
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III. 

Two  Cases  of  Morbid  Dissection. 
[Communicated  by  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.] 

Among  a  few  scraps  that  have  been  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  many  papers  of  some  importance,  I  find  two 
memoranda  of  morbid  dissections  at  which  I  was  present 
some  years  ago.  The  appearances,  post  mortem,  are  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  I  can  communicate;  but  if  they  are 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  on  record,  they  may 
not  be  without  their  use.  I  would  take  advantage  of  thia 
opportunity  to  suggest,  that  notwithstanding  the  little  ex- 
planation we  can  sometimes  offer  on  points  of  morbid 
anatomy,  and  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making 
draughts  or  preparations  of  parts  extensively  deranged,  and 
which  come  in  the  way  of  every  zealous  Practitioner  who 
supplies  (to  the  medical  world)  the  failure  of  remedies  by  the 
research  of  the  scalpel,  yet  accurate  verbal  descriptions  of 
extraordinary  appearances  are  of  the  very  hignest  im- 
portance. I  fear  that  many  interesting  articles  of  this 
nature  have  been  laid  up  in  other  Repositories  than  such  as 
that  for  which  I  am  now  writing,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
that  they  did  not  merit  publication.  Let  diffident  observers 
of  phenomena  remind  themselves  that  facts  are  the  founda- 
tion of  improvement;  and  the  acquisition  of  one  fact  is  of 
more  importance  to  science  than  the  construction  of  a 
hundred  theories. 

The  authenticity  of  the  subjoined  statements  does  not  rest 
upon  my  simple  testimony.  The  appearances  described 
were  seen  by  Physicians  of  excellence  and  eminence;  but 
some  of  them  beipg  at  present  in  distant  countries,  I  have  not 
quoted  their  names. 

Case  I. — In  the  summer  of  1813,  at  Santarem,  in  Portugal, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  soldier*  who  had  been  long 
labouring  under  chronic  dysentery,  and  whose  death  was 
preceded  by  frequent  attacks  of  vomiting,  which,  for  the  last 
day  or  two,  amounted  to  copious  pouring  out  of  faeculent 
fluid.  This  horrible  symptom,  which  appeared  to  supersede 
all  the  others,  was  exciteo  by  the  sKightest  bodily  movement, 
but  more  particularly  by  any  attempt  to  swallow.  No  relief 
whatever  could  be  afforded.  According  to  custom  the  body 
was  opened  after  death,  and  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
'  dissection.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  completely 
hid  by  a  dark  coloured  membranous-looking  body  that  pre- 

*  In  the  British  General  Hospital. 
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seated  itself  to  view,  and  which  was  found  to  be  the  stomach 
in  this  state  of  extension,  apparently  carried  as  far  as  the 
containing  parta  of  the  atbdominal  cavity  would  admits  It 
descended  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  pushed  the 
diaphragm  considerably  upwards  on  the  left  side.  It  con- 
tained a  great  quantity  of  such  fluid  as  had  been  vomited  by 
the  unfortunate  patient  before  his  death. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  that  a  rupture  in  the  valvtda  coli  was 
discovered ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  hypothesis  in  concluding  that  this  must  have  existed. 

Case  II.  —  The  followmg  summer  I  was  appointed  to 
assist  Dr.  S.  in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  General  Hospital 
for  French  prisoners  at  Lisbon,  which  had  been  under  the 
management  of  some  Portuguese  medical  gentlemen.  Among 
a  few  Euglish  patients  we  found  a  person  employed  in  the 
Commissariat,  who,  according  to  the  account  received,  had 
long  laboured  under  dysentery.  His  principal,  and,  indeed, 
only  known  disorder  now  was  hypochondriacism,  in  which  he 
was  sunk  so  low,  that  we  could  not  ^et  a  single  word  from 
him,  although  his  sensibility  seemed  little,  if  at  all  impaired. 
The  medical  attendants  turned  down  the  bed-clothes,  and 
sliowed  us  a  remarkable  elevation  in  the  centre  of  tiie  abdo- 
men, the  appearance  of  which  was  as  if  the  parietes  were  (as 
he  lay  continually  on  his  back)  stretched  over  a  globe  of  con- 
siderable size.  This,  according  to  account  had  suddenly 
appeared  one  night  about  six  weeks  before.  The  patient  was 
evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  died  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards. 

The  dissection  was  made  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  there  may  be  some  particulars  that  I  have  now  for- 
gotten; but  this  tumor  was  occasioned  by  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  we  found  enormously  enlarged,  without  rupture  or  any 
remarkable  thickening  of  the  coats. 

_ 

Animadoersiom  on  Medical  NomtnclaturCf  and  a  new  one  prth 
m^$ed.    Bv  T.  Parkinson,  Author  of  Synopsis 

^Zoo-Nosologi^y  and  Teacher  of  Medical  Science  \n 
London. 

[Continued  from  page  373.] 
9.  Physiological  Nomenchture. 
The  Physiological  Nomenclature  consists  of  such  techm- 
cal  terms  as  represent  the  official  capacities  and  modes  of 
function,  of  abstract  solids,  and  fluids,  and  in  their  various 
associations  and  configurations,  but  limited  to  health;  and 
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a  perspicnons  view  of  physiology  will  be  afforded  by  ruuning 
the  Physiological  Nomenclature  in  parallel  lines  with  that  of 
anatomy. 

1*  Physiology  of  abstract  solids. 

1,  Mycleuthytona  synesthesis,  a-uv  cu^Oims,  This  is  the 
general  physiology  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  it  is  divided 
into  two  genera  :  — 

1.  Mycleuthytona  lismeuthytodesy  aesthesis,  aia-Sno'ify  per- 
ception ;  the  function  is  limited  to  the  immediate  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  brain  within  the  head,  and  consists  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion.  It  is  a  compound  function,  arising  out  of 
the  association  of  two  abstract  solids,  the  function  of  one 
of  which  is  sensation  only,  and  that  of  the  other  motion  only, 
and  such  an  association  is  essential  to  the  physiological 
product,  assthesis,  or  perception. 

2.  Mycleuthytona  enyphantodes,  sesthephoresis,  atahcr^g 
^fCM,  the  carriers  of  perception;  the  function  is  limited  to 
the  nervous  cords,  and  the  function  arises  out  of  the  organi- 
zation, llie  nervous  cord,  as  before  stated,  is  not  a  per* 
ceiving  organ,  it  is  merely  a  conveyor  of  the  perceptions 
obtained  by  the  oreana  of  sense  to  the  brain,  that  such 
perceptions  may  be  elaborated  into  mind,  and  also  the  carrier 
of  volition  to  the  other  solids  which  are  acknowledged  to 
inherit  the  capability  of  obeying  the  commands  of  the  brain 
to  all  the  genera  of  solids,  but  most  obvious  in  the  moving 
solid,  hsemeuthytona,  or  the  muscular  solid,  by  whose  actions 
the  jadgments  or  the  volitions  of  men  are  manifested,  that 
is  to  say,  not  what  a  man  wishes  to  be  done,  but  what  he 
doetb,  declares  his  volition  or  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  to 
the  solids  which  are  destined  to  perform  voluntary  actions 
only  that  sesthephonesis  is  applicable  ;  it  attaches  to  all  living 
animal  functions— to  all  those  which  are  not  at  all  influenced 
by  the  will-*-every  solid  in  the  whole  animal  system,  so  long 
as  it  possesses  life,  must  be  supplied  with  all  the  attributes 
of  Wxe^  that  is,  with  sensibility,  circulation,  motion,  and 
caloric,  in  order  to  jpreserve  life,  and  to  perform  their 
respective  functions.  Examples  are  as  numerous  as  the 
genera  of  solids.  Membrane,  though  not  acting  in  obedience 
to  volition,  has  obviously  the  whole  of  the  attributes  of  life 
within  its  own  sphere,  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  a  living 
substance,  and  would  of  course  be,  and  act  as  an  extraneous 
material  — not  only  so,  membranes  are  secreting  organs, 
and  without  the  exercise  of  all  the  attributes  of  life,  secretion 
could  not  be  produced  by  them.  Again,  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  are  in  perpetual  action  without  the  influence  of  the 
will ;  but  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  hereafter; 
suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  all  parts  of  the  body 
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are  supplied  with  nerves,  therefore  action,  whether  Tolontarir 
or  involuntary,  is  necessarily  attributed  to  each  of  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  muscular  action,  kinesis,  is  inherent 
in  membrane  ;  I  deny  it;  circulation  and  caloric  are  essential 
to  its  life  and  function,  though  the  moving  power  does  not 
reside  in  it.  It  contains  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  8cc^  and 
all  that  is  wanted  to  fill  up  the  integrity  of  life  is  kineSis, 
direct  or  positive  action,  and  that  is  derived  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart;  apokinesis  from  the  tubulated  elastic 
fibre,  helasmata  siphonodes;  and  caloric  is  the  product  of 
these  functions.    But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  next  class. 

3.  Haemeuthytona  kinesis,  xmu,  to  move ;  kinesis,  direct  or 
positive  action,  is  the  only  function  haemeuthytona  possesses ; 
it  is  not  capable  of  apokinesis  or  reaction ;  hence  the  necessity 
and  almost  universality  of  antagonist  muscles,  action  and  rest, 
function,  and  absence  of  it,  are  all  that  can  be  discovered  in 
the  capability  of  muscle ;  and  it  will,  it  must  remain  at  rest 
till  called  into  action  through  the  influence  of  the  brain 
transmitted  by  the  nerves. 

Haemeuthytona  is  divided  into  two  genera,  and  conse- 
quently two  distinguished  modes  of  function. 

1.  Hsemeuthytona  stereoses.  Kinesis. 

2.  Heemeuthytona  antrodes.  Antrokinesis. 

S.  Helasmata  apokinesis,  aTro  Mtveu.  The  only  capability 
ascribable  to  this  abstract  solid  is  reaction,  or  a  return  to  its 
place  of  rest,  after  having  been  displaced .  by  some  foreign 
impulse.  It  does  not  possess  the  capability .  of  performing 
kinesis. 

It  is  necessarily  divided  into  three  genera,  and  consequently 
three  distinguishable  modes  of  function. 

1.  Helasmata  stereoses.  Apokioes. 

2.  Helasmata  siphonodes.  Siphapokinesis. 

3.  Helasmata  siphogyrodes.  Eccrisis. 

4.  Enyphanta  parenthesis,  vafBvlt6n/JU»  The  only  capjability 
ascribed  to  this  abstract  solid,  is  that  of  interposing-  between 
on6  thing  and  another,  to  keep  them  distinct  or  separate. 

It  does  not  possess  the  power  of  kinesis,  or  of  apokinesis, 
as  an  abstract  solid :  but  it  is  necessarily  ^divided  into  ten 
genera,  and  consequently  ten  distinguishable  modes  of 
ftmction. 

'1.  Enyphanta' platioodes'.  Parenthesis. 

2.  Enyphanta  siphonodes.  Siphoparenthesis. 

3.  Enyphanta  haemeuthytodes.  Parenthisystolesis. 
'    4.  Enyphanta  collodes.  'Diastolesis. 

5.  Enyphanta  siplocbllodes.  Sipbodiastolesis. 

6.  Enyphanta  cofiiodes^   Acaro'ptosis. . 
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7*  Eaypbanta  siphoconiodes.   Siphacaopptof ii« 

8.  EnyphaDta  h^Iasmatodcak   Parenthapokinews* ,  <  ^ 

9*  Bnjpiianta  tteatodes.    Morphws.-  .. 

I0«  Enyphanta  siphogyrodes.    Eccrisis.  .  > 

Now  the  fanctioDS  of  these  genera  of  eoyphaata  arise 
oat  off  and  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  associa- 
tions,  and  of  the  forms  imposed  upon  them. 
^  The  first  genus  has.  no  associate ;  its  form  is  broad,  or 
simply  extended ;  it  has,  therefore,  only  a  simple  fonction, 
that  of  interposing  between  one  solid  and  another  solid. 
Pareothesis. 

The  second  genus  has  no  associate ;  but  the  form  or  shape 
it  assumes  entitles  it  to  a  distinct  appellation,  declaratory  of 
its  genus,  consequently  of  its  function  also*  SaphoparenthmS) 
(nfovTragiy^a-i^,  interposing  between  solids  and  fluids;  and 
it  appears  to  me  not  to  possess  any  other  faculty. 

The.  third  genus  is  clearly  an  association  of  one  abstract 
solid  with  another  abstract  solid;  consequently  it  possesses 
a  compound  function,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
association.  The  association  is  manifestly  .membrane  with 
muscular  fibres ;  accordingly  the  compound  function  is  denoted 
by  parenthisystolesis,  interposition  and  constriction,  TrofsvOgirtf, 
insertion,  and  avrs?JM,  to  contract. 

The  fotirth  genua  is  an  association  of  membrane  with  albu- 
men, enyphanta  coUodes:  its  function  is  to  keep  parts  at 
proper  distances,  diastolesis,  iiaroMi,  dilatation  or  distinction. 

The  fifth  genus  is  similar  to  the  fourth,  excepting  in  form, 
on  which  account  its  function  is  so  different  as  to  constitute 
it  a  distinct  genus,,  fenjphanta  siphocoUodes,  membrane 
associated  with  albumen  tubulated:  its  function  is  to  keep 
tubes  perpetually  open,  siphodiastolesis,  oy,  a  tube^  iiarcxm, 
dilatation. 

The  sixth  genus  is  an  association  of  membrane  with 
phosphate  of  lime,  enyphanta  coniodes:  its  function  is 
inflexibility,  acamptosis,  oMOfivloi,  inflexible. 

The  seventh  genus  differs  from  the  sixth  only  in  form, 
being  tnbulated  :  its  function  is  that  of  inflexibility  in  tubu- 
lated bones,  siphacamptosis,  a-tfov,  a  tube,  eutafin^of,  inflexible. 

The  eighth  genus  is  an  association  of  membrane  with 
elastic  fibre,  enyphanta  helasmatodes ;  its  physiology  arises 
out  of  the  association,  namely,  interposition  and  reaction, 
parenthapokinesis,  TagtvOtcify  interposition,  airornvtv,  to  react. 

The  nmth  genus  is  an  association  of  membrane  with  fat, 
enyphanta  steatodes:  its  function  is  chiefly  that  of  giving 


The  tenth  genus  is  a  peciiliar  form  or  shape  of  membrana, 


.  form  or  beauty  to  the  fabric^ 
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enyphanta  siphogyrodes :  its  fonetkm  is  fieieretion,  eccrisisi 
sMMfivn,  ta  secrete. 

It  remaihs  now  only  to  show  the  pbyuology  of  the  flaids; 
hating  done  that,  we  shall  have  completed  the.  Phyak^ogical 
Nomenclature. 

It  willy  I  trust,  be  thought  sufficiently  expliciCy  if  the 
Physiological  Nomenclature  be  made  to  run  parallel  with 
that  of  anatomy  I  and  at  the  aame  time  giving  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  physiological  terms :  — 

I.  Hiema,  stereotrophisis,  rtfu^,  solids  Ifo^n,  nouijahmeot; 
nonrishment  of  solids. 

Haematodcs,  h»matbemeleosi8|  Mf/ta,  blood,  ^s^ukutffiif 
foundation ;  the  basis  of  btema* 

3.  Diapbauodes,  hsemaleptosis,  eu/ta,  blood,  KnOwm,  to 
attenuate;  the  dilution  and  vehicle  of  blood. 

4»  Galatodesy  bsmatropbisisi  cuim,  blood,  7f«fir,  noorish- 
ment^  the  nourish  m^t  of  h«ma. 

5.  IJrodes,  akrestophoresis, axfnro^,  useless,  fo^fw,  to  carry; 
carrier  away  of  useless  things. 

6.  Cholodes,  pepsis,  viwit,  digestion. 

?•  Spermatodes,  paraphusis,  ^opofym,  propagation. 
.  8;  Ophthalnrodes,  diastolesis,  hmroxn,  dilatation;  to  keep 
parts  of  the  eye  at  proper  distances. 
.  9*  Coprodes,  ak  resto phoresis,  oxfnro^,   noxious  things, 
to  carry;  carrier  away  of  noxious  things. 

10.  Hydatodes,  hygrosis,  vygcuvot,  to  moisten ;  moisteninp: 

I I.  Blenodes,  blennosis ;  lubrication. 


By  a  careful  look.over  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Nomenclature  as  I  have  arranged  them,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  in  exact  concordance  with  each  other;  that  the 
physiology  arises  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that,  of:  course,  the  laws  which  govern  the  economy 
of  health  must  be  inflexible  and  immutable. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  terms  at  present  in  use  have 
been  long  employed,  and  are  well  understood ;  the  latter, 
however,  must  be  denied,  and  be  laid  sufficiently  open  to 
animadversion  and  ridicule,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
Every  branch  of  natural  science  is  rendered  more  easy  of 
being  taught,  and  is  the  more  systematical  in  proportion  as 
the  Nomenclature  is  determinate  and  condensed. 

A  popular  crv  will  probably  be  raised  against  any  form  of 
nomenclature,  however  simiile  and  appropriate  it  be  in  its 
nature;  and  it  will  be  stigmatized  with  the  greatest. acrimony, 
.by  those  ^ho  will  not  condescend  to  revert  to  elementaiy 
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studies ;  they  will  deem  it  an  inoovation,  and  strive  to  hnnt 
it  down :  but  such  treatment  will  not  serve  them  as  a  pro* 
tection  against  the  imptrtation  of  ignorance  and  idleness ;  nor 
will  it  loosen  the  attachment  of  those  who  have  examined  for 
themselves,  and  have  declared  themselves  favonrable  to  the  . 
Nomenclature  1  have  proposed. 

It  will  probably  be  deemed  difficult  to  be  understood,  ^nd 
on  that  account  be  objected  to;  but  this  ob^ctioo  is  removed 
bj  an  impartial  exammation  of  it ;  for  it  will  be  found  very 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  that  it  cannot  be  misimderstpod ; 
whilst  all  those  Nomenclatures  which  have  preceded  it  are 
not  capable  of  being  understood.  Moreover,  the  present 
Nomenclature  is  true  to  itself,  in  all  the  departments  of 
medical  science. 

The  technical  terms  in  anatomy  and  physiology  being 
understood,  those  in  nosology  and  therapeutics  cannot  be 
mistaken,  because  \heir  radicals  are  the  same ;  the  anatomical 
governing  the  appellations  for  the  identities  of  diseases,  and 
the  physiological  the  appeflations  for  the  evidences  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  for  the  indications  of  treatment. 

The  example  has  been  the  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

It  has  been  already  promulgated  among  so  many  who  are 
competent  to  decide  on  its  merits,  and  who  will  ably  advocate 
it,  that  I  feel  persuaded  there  remains  little  more  for  me  to 
do  than  to  commetice,  and  steadily  persevere  in,  my  intended 
lectures  on  zoo-nosologia,  or  on  the  elements  of  medical 
science ;  and  of  this  I  shall  publicly  give  early  notice. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Nosological  Nomenclature. 


Part  II.    'Nosological  Nomenclature. 

The  nomenclature  of  nosology  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  from  the  anatomical  tables  representing  the  identities 
of  diseases ;  the  latter  from  the  physiological  tables,  repre- 
senting the  symptoms  by  which  diseases  are  distinguished. 

The  technical  terms  used  in  the  first,  or  the  anatomico- 
nosological  nomenclature  are  called  cletics,  from  kKn<nqf  a 
denomination  or  a  proper  name  for  a  disease;  those  in  the 
second,  or  the  physio-nosological  nomenclature,  are  called 
phanerics,  from  ^ayepouf  to  make  manifest. 

Were  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Nosological  Nomeucla« 
ture  to  rest  alone  on  the  certainty  with  which  it  separates 
idiopathic  from  symptomatic  affections,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
adoption.  But  it  does  much  more,  it  raises  the  image  of  each 
individual  disease,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  understand  the  meanings  of  the  terms,  by 
which  they  are  respectively  denoted. 
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I  would  ask.  How  is  it  possible  to  prevent  misconceptioD 
and  coofusioft  in  teaching  medical  science  from  any  of  the 
present  NomenolatunBy  which  include  in  one  confused  jumble 
idiopathic. diseases  and  mere  symptoms  without  distiuctioo  f 

for  example^  Cullen's  adipsia,  agbeustia^  anaphrodisia, 
aixnreaiay  anosmia,  apoplexia,  asthma,  atrophy,  bulima,  catar- 
rfaus,  chlorosis,  cholera,  chorea,  conttnuse  febres;  contiactofa, 
c<Mmilsio>  cynmche,  and  more  tban£fty  other  technical  tenns 
for  diseases,  hav.e  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  their 
identities.  Those  which  I  have  already  mentioned  are  all 
symptomatic  only,  or  the  evidences  by  which  diseases  aie 
known.  Adipeia,  agheustia,  and  so  on,  including  anosmia, 
are  not  diseases ;  the^  are  symptomatic  of  a  diseased  state  of 
some  certain  definable  part,  and  the  consequent  dbturbaooe 
of  its  function.  Apoplexia,  a^ovhtica-u,  to  knock  down ;  sow 
what  reference  does  the  term  apoplexy  bear  to  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  the  disease  P.  God  forbid  that  knocking  down 
should  al  ways  and  necessarily  comprehend  those  derangements 
of  the  brain  which  the  term  apoplexy  is  intended  to  denote, 
but  which  it  in  no  measure  expresses.  But  the  proper  quesr 
tion  to  be  answered  is,  What  is  the  identity  of  the  disease 
usually  called  apoplexy  ?  ^ot  knocking  down  surely,  it  is 
anmstbesis  encephalica,  or  impaired  function  of  the  brain 
within  the  head,  a  resulting  consequence  of  one  or  another 
of  those  genera  which  are  found  under  the  second  class  of 
diseases ;  and,  let  me  add,  it  cannot  have  existence  otherwise. 
It  is  referred,  therefore,  to  tbe  fourth  class  of  diseases,  when 
the  defunction  of  the  brain  continues  after  the  parent  of  it  has 
creased  to  be.  But  while  the  cause  remains,  and  the  form  of 
that  cause  is  understood,  it  is  properly  placed  under  the 
second  class. 

The  genera  of  the  second  class  are:— 

1.  Merotome,  division,  or  partial  division.  ' 

2.  Ectopesis,  displacement,  or  partial  displacement.  . 

3.  Flatynesis,  distention,  or  over  action. 

Now  the  cletic  term  for  the  disease  called  apoplexy,  when 
it  is  known  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  brain  by 
yiolencie,  must  be  merotome  encephalica,  such  being  the  iden-i 
tity  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  phaneric  term  must  be  anaesthe* 
sis  encephalica,  such  term  comprehending  the  symptoms  by 
which  division  of  the  brain  is  distinguished, 

Tfie  cletic  term  for  apoplexy,  when  it  is  attributed  to  pres* 
sure  upon  the  brain,  either  from  a  depression  of  the  skull,  or 
from  extravasated  blood  within  the  head,  or  from  efiusioo, 
pr,  indeed,  from  whatever  cause  adventitious  pressure  is  pro- 
duped,  must  be  ectopesis  encephalica ;  because  a  portion  of 
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the  braio  is  displaced  by  that  pressure,  and  is  rendered  imable 
to  perform  its  natural  fuoctioD.  But  the  phaneric  term  must 
remain  aoassthesis  encephailica,  such  term  comprehending  tbe 
symptoms  by  which  pressure  on  the  brain  is  discovered  and 
distinguished. 

The  cletic  term  for  apoplexy,  when  it  is  attributed  to  too 
strong  or  too  sudden  exercise  of  the  brain/  as  sudden  and 
great  excitements  of  the  mind,  intense  study,  excruciating 
pain,  and  whatever  is  capable  of  exciting  the  brain  beyond 
the  limits  of  health,  as  opium,  wine,  alcohol,  &c.  leaving  tbe 
brain  partly  exhausted  oy  excessive  excitement,  must  be 
platynesis  encephalica,  such'  being  identically  tbe  disease. 
But  the  pbmeric  term  must  remain  ansesthesis  encephalica, 
such  term  comprehending  the  symptoms  by  which  exbaastion 
is  known  to  exist.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  dis- 
ease, called  apoplexia,  by  Dr.  CuHen,  to  show  that  it  is  merely 
symptomatic  according  to  his  term;  and,  that,  being  an 
idiopathic  disease,  it  demands  a  cletic  appellation,  declaratory 
of  its  identity. 

I  would  ask,  What  is  to  be  understood  by  Cullen^s  term 
epilepsia,  E^iMnJ^io,  from  im\aiASavnt  to  seize  upon  suddenly  f 

Does  it  refer  to  the  identity  of  an  idiopathic  disease,  disor- 
dered state  of  the  brain,  productive  of,  and  known  by  a  tem* 
porary  dereliction  of  function,  or  temporary  anaesthesis  ence- 
phalica ?  Epilepsy  differs  from  apoplexy  only  in  intensity  and 
duration ;  they  are  different  types,  of  ibe  same  identical  affec- 
tion, the  former  transitory  and  intermittent ;  the  latter  per- 
manent and  progressive. 

I  bav^  chosen  apoplexia  and  epilepsia  of  Cullen,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  first  present  themselves  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  bis  technical  terms,  to  evince 
that  they  are  instances  of  the  terms  denoting,  symptoms  in- 
stead of  identities ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  not  the  only 
instances,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  light  others 
equally  palpable. 

Asthma,  atrophia,  bulimia,  before  mentioned ;  and  were  I  to 
enumerate  all  the  terms  he  has  appointed,  I  should  not  fiiil  to 
make  manifest  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  object  1  had  in 
view,  that  of  distiqguishing  between  identical'  diseases,  and 
their  symptoms,  or  those  evidences  by  which  their  real  cha- 
racters are  to  be  known. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  reader's  time 
and  patience ;  but  I  deemed  it  highly  necessary ;  and,  even  now, 
cannot  reconcile  to  myself  the  neglect  of  eoing  through  the 
remainder  of  the  terms  adopted  by  Dr.  CuUeh,  to  represent 
identical  diseases ;  but  which,  in  truth,  only  denote  the  symp- 
'  jtoms  by  which  they  are  detected. 
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Caligo,  caligo  daikness,  ADoestliesis  Opbth. 

CatarrhiiSy  Pai«iitbiti$  mycter. 

Chlorosis,  Aparcntbisystolesis  goo. 

Cholera,  Eccristtis  eoteroD. 

Colica,  Parenthisystolitis  enter. 
CoDtinuae  febres, 

Contracturay  Proscollesis. 

Convulsio,  ^&thephoritis. 

Diabetes,  Eccrisitis. 

Diarrhoea,  PareDtbisystolitis  enter. 

Dysenteria,  Parenthisystolitis  enter. 

Dysecoea,  Anaei^tbcsis  oton. 

Dysorexia,  Aparenthisystolesis  ent. 

Dyspepsia,  Aparenthisystolesis  ent 

Dyspnoea,  Aparentbapokiuesis  tbor. 

Dysphagia,  Akinesis  oesopb. 

Dysuria,  Siphoparenthitis  gon. 

DysperroatismtiSy  Aneccrisis  gon. 

Ecchyrooma,  Symptomatic  of  merotome. 

Elephantiasis,  Parenthitis  exot  elepb. 
Ephidrosis, 

Epiphora,  Eccrisids  opbth.  v 

Erysipelas,  Parenthitis  exot. 

Ganglion,  A  parenthesis  exot. 

Gonorrhoea,  Eccrisiitis  gon. 

Haemoptysis,  Parenthapokinitis  tbor. 

Haemorrhagia,  Symptomatic  of  merotome. 

Hectica,  Symptomatic  local  inflammatio  spbcr. 

Hflemorrhois,  Symptomatic  of  merotome. 

Hernia,  Ectopesis. 

Herpes,  Parenthitis  exot. 

Hydardirtu,  Aparentbetis  exot 

Hydatis,  Aparenthesis. 

Hydrocele,  Aparenthesis  gon. 

Hydrocephalus,  Aparenthesis  encep. 

Hydrometra,  Aparenthesis  gon. 

Hydrophobia,  iEsthephoritis  canin. 

Hydrotborax,  Aparenthesis  thorac 

Hypocondriasis,  Aparenthisystolesis  enter. 

Hysteria,  Parenthisystolitis  gon. 

Hysteritis,  Parenthisystolitis  gon. 

Icterus,  Symptomatic  of  biliary  obstruction. 

Intermittentes,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  diffbs. 

Ischuria,  Symptomatic  of  obstruction  of  the  urine. 

Lepra,  Parenthitis  lepros. 

Luxatio,  Ectopesis. 

Mania,  ^sthesitis  encepb. 

Melancholia,  Anaestbesis  encepb. 

Menorrhagia,  Parenthisystolitis  gon. 

Miliaria,  Parenthitis  milliar. 
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NympfaommBia,        •   ^£sthephorids  gpn, 

Obstipatio,  A|)areiithisystokaU  eot 

Odontalgia,  Acamptositis  stomat. 

Oneirodynia,  Anantrokine^is. 

.  Palpitatio^  Antrokinesitis.  . 

Paralysis,  Akintsis. 

Pemphigus,  Parenthitis  exot.  ' 

Pertussis,  Parenthapokinitis  thor^c. 

^Pestica,  Parenthitis  pestic. 

Pneumatosis,  Apareuthesis. 

Pneumonia,  Aparenthapokinesis. 

Podagra,  Parenthitis  exot. 

Prolapsus,  Ectopesis. 

Psora,  Parenthitis  psor. 

Ptyalismus,  EccrisiUs  stom. 

Pyrexia,  Symptomatic  of  local  ioflammation* 

Pyrosis,  Parenthitis  oesoph. 

Quartana^  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  diffus. 

Quotidiana,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  diffus* 

Rachitis,  Acamptositis  exot. 

Raphania^  Symptomatic  of  local  inflammation. 

Rheumatismus,  Kinesitis. 

Rubeola,  Parenthitis  rubeol. 

Satyriasis,  ^sthephoritis  gon. 

Scarlatina,  Parenthitis  scarlat. 

Scirrhus,  Symphylakesis. 

Scorhutusi  Parenthitis. 

Scrophula,  Phylakesis. 

Syncope^  Anantrokiiiesis. 

Synocha,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  spher. 

Synochus,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  comp. 

Syphilis,  Parenthitis  syphil. 

Tertiana,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  diff. 

Tetanus,  ^sthephoritis  exot. 

Tinea,  Parenthitis  tineos. 

Trichoma,  Parenthitis  trie. 

Trismus,  iEsthephoritis  exot. 

Tympanitis,  Apareuthesis  enter. 

Typhus,  Symptomatic  of  inflammatio  diffus. 

Ulcus,  Merotome. 

Urticaria,  Parenthitis  urtic. 

Variola,  Parenthitis  varioU 

Varicella,  Parenthitis  varic. 

Varix,  Asiphoparen thesis.  • 

Verruca,  Metamorphosis. 

Vulnus,  Merotome. 

There  are  yet  some  other  terms  used  in  Cullen's  Nosology 
which  require  our  notice,  and  which  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  Nosological  Nomenclature. 
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Amaarosis,  ofiaVfo^,  to  darken  ;  indeteriDiQate  altogetker: 
the  proper  appellation  for  this  disease  is  anassthesis  ophthtl- 
mica,  or  the  cletic  platynesis  myeleuthica  b^meuthytodes 
ophtbalmica. 

Anasarca,  ava  o-ttf^,  amongst  the  flesh.  Ts  this  indicative 
of  any  idiopathic  disease  ?  What  the  term  is  intended  to  re- 
present is  C.  prokeusis,  P.  aparen thesis. 

Anearisma,  avevguvo,  to  dilate  much  ;  indeterminate :  C.  pla- 
tynesis  helasmica  siphonodes,  P.  asiphapokin^sia. 

Aphtha,  aTi^tt,  to  inflame.  C.  enyphantitis  platynodes  sto- 
matica,  P.  parenthitis  stomatica. 

Ascites,  aaitoif  a  bottle ;  ridiculous.  C.  prokeosts  entero- 
nica,  P.  aparenthesis  enteronica. 

Cancer,  ita^mo^,  a  crabfish.    C.  symphylakesis; 

Caries,  xfifo),  to  abrade.  C  merotome  enypliantica  corn- 
odes,  P.  acamptitis. 

Carditis,  cystitis,  enteritis,  gastritis,  hepatitis,  hysterilis, 
nephritis,  peritonitis,  phrenitis,  and  splenitis  are  to  denote 
what  they  are  intended  to  do ;  but,  they  are  objected  to  be- 
cause they  do  not  raise  in  the  mind  either  the  anatomical  con- 
struction of  the  part  inflamed,  or  the  derangement  of  fuoctioo. 
The  heart  is  a  niuscle;  its  function  is  antrokioesis,  excess  of 
its  function  then  is  P.  antrokinitis,  C.  baemeuthitls  antrodes, 
cystitis,  enteritis,  gastritis,  and  hysteritis  are  all  asaoeiatioos  of 
membrane  with  muscle,. whose  function  is  parentbisyslolesis, 
consequently  the  "excess  of  function  must  be  P.  pareirthisys- 
tolitis,  C.  enyphantitis  bsmeuthytodes. 

Hepatitis  is  inflammation  of  a  venous  gland,  whose  func- 
tion is  eccrisis;  consequently  excess  of  function  will  be  P. 
eccrisitis,  C.  enyphantitis  siphogyrodes. 

Nephritis  and  splenitis,  inflammation  of  arterious  glands, 
whose  functions  are  eccrisis  in  excess,  P.  eccrisitis,  C.  belas* 
mitis  siphogyrodes. 

Peritonitis,  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  are  inflammation  of  mem* 
branes,  whose  functions  are  parenthesis,  in  excess  P.  paren- 
thitis, C.  enyphantitis  platynodes. 

'  I  shall  conclude  by  .observing,  that  this  No^ienclatan 
Medica  agrees  with  itself  in  every  department  of  the  science. 
It  gives  wonderful  facility  to  study,  as  well  as  fixes  solid  and 
just  principles;  and  it  aTOrds  rules  of  syntax,  exhibiting  the 
concord  of  the  classes,  genera,  orders,  species^  varieties, 
and  types  of  diseases,  in  «  climax  of  harmonious  medical 
language. 
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DEI>ARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY^  &c. 

Enumeration  of  those  Indigenous  Plants  which  have  an  Efnetic 
Effect.   By  Mr.  Gray. 

Of  the  several  medicines,  advised  by  the  London  College 
of  Physicians  to  be  kept  in  the  shops  of  that  city,  and 
its  neighboarfaood,  as  being  in  common  use  amongst  their 
members,  there  are  no  less  than  four  whidi  are  frequently 
employed  as  emetics,  namely,  emetic  tartar,  white  vitriol, 
ipecacuanha,  and  oxymel  of  squills.  It  may  therefore  seem 
to  some  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  Practitioners, 
the  existence  of  others  which  grow  wild  in  England,  and, 
although  now  neglected  by  most  regular  Practitioners,  have 
been,  and  still  are  by  some  employed  as  emetics  in  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

Those,  however,  who  pay  attention  to  the  secondary  and 
even  third  actions  of  meaicmes,  after  the  cessation  of  their 
primary  effect,  must  know  that  those  whose  primary  actions 
are  the  name  frequently  vary  in  other  respects.  Thus  in  the 
class  of  medicines  now  under  consideration,  what  Practitioner 
is  not  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  after-actions  of 
tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  so  that  although  when  the. 
simple  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  the  sole 
object  in  view,  it  is  indifferent  which  of  these  medicines  is 
employed ;  yet  in  other  cases  when  a  further  and  secondary 
action  is  required,  then  each  has  its  appropriate  use^  and 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  other's  place.  Now,  as  this 
difference  is  well  known  in  these  two  medicines,  which  are  of 
daily  use  at  present,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
every  medicine  has  its  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects  specific 
action;  and  hence  the  superiority  of  one  Practitioner  over 
another,  in  point  of  medical  practice,  yvi\l  depend  very  much 
upon  the  greater  number  of  medioines  their  superior  reading 
or  experience  will  allow  them  to  employ. 

A  real  friend  to  the  medio^il  Profession  sees,  with  regret,, 
many  patients  who  have  tried  the  routine  of  the  ordinary 
medicines  in  the  College  List,  who  afterwards  apply  to 
persons  educated  in  foreign  countries,  or  hard  students  in 
the  old  authors,  and  receive  that  relief  which  they  could 
not  obtain  from  our  simple  hospital  practice.  And  with  still 
greater  regret  he  sees  the  majority  of  Practitioners,  instead  - 
of  endeavouring  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  acquiring  the  mode  of  using  the  nostrums  of 
their  occasionally  more  successful  brethren,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  common  shop  medicines. 
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With  a  view  to  enable  Practitioners,  especially  those  ib  the 
country,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  resources,  the  follow- 
iog  collecUve  view  of  such  emetic  vegetables  as  grow  wild  in 
England,  or  are  usually  cultivated  in  private  gardens,  has 
been  drawn  up. 

Although  an  infusion  of  three  to  six  asarabacca  leaves  in 
whey  was  the  most  common  mild  vomit  before  the  introdac- 
tion  of  ipecacuanha,  yet  authors  differ  much  in  respect  to  the 
other  actions  of  this  plant.  Some  say  thirty  to  forty  grains  of 
the  powdered  root  excites  violent  vomiting :  while  others  say 
it  works  milder  than  the  leaves.  It  would  appear  that 
neither  the  root  nor  leaves  ought  to  be  given  in  substance, 
but  in  infusion ;  namely,  one  to  two  drams  of  the  leaves,  or 
one  to  three  drams  of  the  root. 

The  roots  of  betony,  betonica  officinalis,  are  emetic,  but 
verv  violent,  and  must  therefore  be  given  in  small  doses. 

The  roots  of  horseradish,  cocblearia  armoracia,  are  emetic, 
especially  the  rind  ;  it  may  be  given  either  in  aubstance,  or 
still  better  in  infusion,  which  should  be  made  very  strong;  it 
is  very  serviceable  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
thick  plilegm,  as  being  incisive.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  b 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  of  common  garden  radishes, 
given  warm,  is  considered  by  some  as  a  go^  emetic ;  or  a 
strong  infusion .  made  by  expression  of  three  drams  of  the 
seed  bruised. 

The  roots  of  asphodel  lily  and  narcissus,  have  been  used 
as  emetics. 

The  juice,  or  a  decoction  of  common  groundsel,  senecio 
vulgaris,  has  been  uiuch  used  as  an  emetic;  in  doses  of  one 
to  two  ounces  :  it  «cts  violently,  and  is  also  vermifuge. 

Although  spinach  is  not  itself  emetic,  our  old  botaisical 
writers  recommend  it  as  an  adjuvant,  as  tending  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  emetics,  by  inducing  a  disposition  to  vomit,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  serviceable  in  a  few  cases  where  it  is 
wished  to  empty  the  stomach  with  as  little  exertion  as 
possible. 

The  juice  of  wall-pepper,  or  stone-crop,  sedum  acre,  is 
strongly  emetic,  and  has  been  used  as  such ;  it  is  also  anti- 
scorbutic.  A  handful  boiled  in  a  pint  of  stale  beer  to  an  half, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor  drank  warm, 
fasting,  was  used  with  success  in^'the  Swedish  army,  in 
scurvy.  Its  immediate  action  was  emetic.  The  juice  taken 
with  vinegar  is  used  by  some  to  cure  obstinate  agues. 

The  dried  roots  of  jH-imroses,  primula  veris,  taken  up  in 
autumn,  in  doses  of  one  dram  and  a  half,  operate  as  a  strong 
but  safe  emetic;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  it  might  be 
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sQbstituted  for  ipecacoanha,  in  the  usual  close  of  that  foreign 
root. 

The  fresh  root  of  bryony,  or  wild  vine,  bryonia  dioica,  in 
doses  of  one  dram,  has  been  used  in  dropsical  cases,  as  an 
emetic  and  bydragogue  cathartic  ;  also  the  expressed  juice  in 
doses  of  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce.  With  a  view  to  render 
its  operation  milder,  the  slices  of  the  fresh  root  have  been 
infused  in  wine,  and  then  dried. 

Spurge  olive,  daphne  mezereom,  although  an  ^Bnglish  plant, 
is  admitted  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  'Hie  berries 
have  been  attempted  to  be  used  as  an  emetic;  but  their 
acrimony  is  so  great,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  poisons  than  as  potent  but  manageable  remedies;  twelve 
grains  produced  almost  immediate  death :  but  spurge  laurfsl, 
daphne  laureola,  although  not  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  is  really 
the  plant  which  produces  the  twigs  sold  in  the  shops  for 
those  of  daphne  mezereon;  that  plant  being  very  scarce, 
and  not  to  be  found  about  London. 

The  leaves  of  buckbean,  menyanthes  trifoliata,  in  doses  of 
one  dram,  not  only  vomit,  but  also  act  as  cathartics ;  and  the 
seeds  are  also  said  to  be  emetic. 

The  emetic  action  of  camomile  flowers  is  too  well  known 
to  peed  any  further  notice,  especially  as  they  still  continue  a 
shop  medicine. 

An  infusion  of  a  handful  of  water  hemp«agrimony,  eupar 
torium  cannabinum,  vomits  smartly,  and,  moreover,  acts  as  a 
purge ;  as  also  a  decoction  of  one  ounce  of  the  root. 

The  roots  of  herb  Paris,  or  one  berry,  Paris  quadrifolia, 
are  said  to  act  veiy  similarly  to  those  of  ipecacuanha ;  but  they 
must  be  given  in  a  larger  dose. 

An  infusion  of  broad  leaved  pepper*wort,  lepidium  lati£b- 
lium,  is  emietic. 

The  distilled  water  of  less  spear-wort,  ranunculus  flainmuli^ 
has  the  moat  instantaneous  action  of  any  emetic  yet  known, 
operating  the  moment  it  is  swallowed,  without  exciting  that 
contraction  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  whicn  the 
sulphas  zinci  sometimes  occasions,  and  by  which  its  action  is 
defeated ;  the  juice  has  been  said  to  have  the  same  e£Fect ; 
bnt  it  seems  too  aerid  to  be  given  internally. 

Besides  the  above,  other  plants  common  in  England  have 
an  emetic  effect,  as  the  dried  inner  rind  of  the  walnut  tree, 
a  decoction  of  ash  keys,  the  seeds  and  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 

From  this  recapitulation  it  appears  that  the  country  Prac- 
titioner has  an  ample  resource,  in  case  of  his  wishii^  to  try 
the  effect  of  indigenous  remedies,  when  the  foreign  or  chemical 
ones  fail. 
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CaknJtafi  of  Flora  and  Fauna,  kept  at  Hartwell,  by  Ttinhnigt 
IVelh,  Sussex,  by  Dr.  T.  Fo  hst er, /rom  the  i5th  of 
April  to  the  \5th  of  May,  1819y  inclusive. 


April  15th.  —  The  Swallow  (Hirundo  rusiica)  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lingfield.  The  Tor- 
nip  is  now  in  full  flower  every  where,  and  the  Moorhen 
(Fulica  chloropus)  is  building.  The  seeds  of  Papaver  $omm^ 
ftrum  coming  up,  which  were^sown  only  a  week  ago*  Vipers 
and  Snakes  out  a  considerable  time. 

I7thu — Cool  showery  weather,  and  westerly  wind.  The 
Cowslip  and  Pa^el  every  where  in  flower  hereabouts.  Pile- 
wort  still  flowering  abundantly,  and  Cardamine  pratenm  ia 
all  the  meadows. 

18th. — Orchis  mascula  in  flower  under  a  hedge  fadng  the 
South.  The  Kidlock  {Sinapis  arvensis)  plentifully  in  flower 
in  the  corn-fields  near  Cowden  and  elsewhere.  Specimens 
appear  here  and  there  in  marshy  ground  of  the  Agaricusgbf 
ttnosus. 

igtb. —  A  thorough  rainy  day.  A  few  Swallows  were 
flying  about  at  Hartfield.  I  had  not  seen  this  bird  before  stooe 
the  15th,  and  they  are  not  common  yet.  Allium  vrsmm 
in  flower. 

*20th. —  Rainy  morning.  Stitchwort  (Siellaria  Holostea) 
in  flower  under  the  hedges  between  Hartfield  and  Witbyham. 

21st.  —  Showery;  but  fair  evening.  Tussilago  Farjaruin 
seed  at  Lankington  Green. 

££d.— -Wind  got  to  Northward,  and  cooler. 

23d. Rains  in  gentle  showers,  and  cool.  Ramtnctthti 
bulbosus  came  Tnto  flower.  Swallows  as  yet  but  few.  jtfer« 
curialis  perennis  in  blow. 

24th.  —  Rainv  cold  day.  From  a  Correspondent  I  learn 
that  Thlapsi  ^ursa  Pcutorisy  Fritillaria  MeleagriSf  Draba 
muralis,  and  the  Great  Leopard's  Bane  {Doronicum  Pardnh 
Uanches)  are  in  bloom  at  Waithamstow. 

25th. —  The  Wryneck  first  beard  at  Hartwell;  cold  da;. 
The  House  Martin  {Hirundo  urbicd)  seen.  Swallows  be- 
come more  frequent.  Agaricus  glutinosus  still  found  io  the 
fields ;  but  the  pileus  of  it  is  lighter  coloured  than  that  of  the 
same  plant  in  autumn.  The  Tremella  mesenterica  growinf 
on  some  sear  trunks. 

.  fi7th.-^  Clear  cold  day;  wind  easterly.  Lgcofperdon  Sp* 
dendrum  fonnd  flourishing.  The  Nightingale  {Sylvia  Lsad- 
nia)  first  heard  singing,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
night. 

28th.  —  Ranunculus  acris  in  flower  here  and  there. 
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SOcb. —  Ranunculus  arvensis  in  bloom. 

May  Sd«  —  Warmer  weather  to-day,  and  a  fine  shower  at 
night ;  the  Cirri  and  Waneclouds,  which  appeared  all  day  and 
yesterday,  were  a  sure  indication  of  a  change.  The  Kidlock 
or  Charlock  is  still  abundantly  in  flower  every  where*. 

Sd.  — The  Cynoglossum,  so  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
blue  flowers,  still  in  bloom  f. 

5th.  —  A  fine  warm  spring  day,  after  a  night  of  rain. 
Schoeniclus  arundinaceus  observed.  Swallows  and  Martlets 
become  common.    Orchis  Morio  in  flower. 

6th. —  The  following  plants  now  in  full  flower: — Ranuncu- 
lus bulhosus,  R.  acriSf  Fragaria  sterilis,  Erysimum  ,jilliarta, 
V eronica  Cham4gdrys,  F,  serpyllifolia,  V,  agrestis,  F.  arvensis, 
and  F .  hed^rifoUay  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  V aleriuna  dioica, 
and  F.  Locusta,  Phleum  pratense.  Jlopecurus  pratensis,  Briza 
fnajor^  Poa  annua,  P.  trivialisj  and  P.  pratensis.  Galium  cru- 
datum,  Alchemilla  arvensisy  Sagina  erecia,  Myosotis  arvensis, 
M,  versicolor,  and  M.  umbrata.  Borago  officinalis,  Primula 
elatior,  and  P.  veris.  Anagallis  arvensis,  Fiola  tricolor,  and 
F.  Tonbrigensis  (supposed  a  variety),  Sanicula  Europaa, 
Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Scandix  Pecten  Feneris,  Fibumum  Lan- 
tanUj  Narcissus  bijiorus,  Allium  ursinum,  Scilla  carmpanulata, 
Faccinium  Myrttllus,  Acer  Pseudoplatanus,  and  uf,  campes- 
iris,  Chrysospienium  alternifolium  (wild),  Arenaria  trinervia, 
Lychnis  aioica  purpurea,  and  L,  dioica  alba,  Cerastium  vulga- 
turn,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  Mespilus  Oxyacantha,  Pyrus 
Malus,  and  P.  Aria*  Adonis  autumnalis  (in  T.  F.  Forster's 
garden) ;  Ranunculus  auricomus  in  the  corn  fields. 

12.— -The  Charlock  (Raphanus  Raphanistrum) ;  also 
Sinapis  nigra.   The  S.  arvensis  still  abounds. 

The  weather  continues  warm  and  still,  and  the  foliage 

*  This  plant  {Sinapis  arvensis)  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  other,  called  also  Charlock,  viz.  Rapkanus  Raphanistrum, 
which  much  resembles  it ;  but  which  in  this  district  is  not  near  so 
common.  The  former  is  a  noxious  and  irradicable  weed  in  corn ; 
and  its  seeds,  when  deeply  buried  by  ploughing,  work  their  way  by 
degrees  up  to  the  surface,  and  grow  again.  This  circumstance, 
which  is  common  to  many  plants,  leads  us  to  inquire  by  what  means 
seeds  possess  this,  ascending  power,  when  buried,  of  regaining  the 
surface  of  the  earth? 

t  There  are  three  plants  in  our  gardens  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  light  blue  flowers.  The  Cynoglossum  is  the  purest  fine  ultra- 
marine colour ;  the  Veronica  chamaedrys  has  a  very  slight  tint  of  the 
red  in  its  composition;  and  ihe  Anchusa  sempervirens  (the  third  I 
allude  to)  has  a  tint  of  greenish.  The  blue  of  the  Cynoglossum  being 
the  only  perfect  blue. 
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advances.  There  is  every  appearance  of  spring.  The  banks 
are  covered  with  riola  canina,  and  the  fields  here  gilded  with 
Ranunculi,  there  blue  with  Scilla  nutans. 

T.  PORSTER. 

[This  Journal  is  to  be  contumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tunbridge  WtlU.'\ 


PART  TL 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 


1. 

Treatises  on  Epidemic  Fever. 
(Concladed  from  page  401.) 

It  will  be  recollected^  that  the  chain  of  our  critical  disquisi- 
tion on  this  topic  was  broken  by  our  limits  just  at  the  point 
in  which  inferences  were  made  against  the  absolute  necessity 
of  inflammation  in  fevers,  from  the  occasional  post  mortem 
appearances,  as  faithfully  delineated  by  Dr.  Percival.  This 
ablQ  author  comuiences  the  fifth  section  of  his  work  by  the 
following  remarks  on  the  pathology  of  the  febrile  state, 
remarks  which  we  liave  great  pleasure  in  quoting,  since  they 
^entirely  accord  with  our  own  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  the  positions  they  are  designed  to 
establish  could  be  put  into  more  concentrated  or  more  com- 
prehensive  language. 

^  The  science  of  disease  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  cob- 
pass  the  pathology  of  fever.  Much  collective  light  has  befU  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  humoral  theories  of  the  older  writers ;  the  vascttlar 
spasm  of  Hoffman;  the  doctrine  of  morbid  associations  by  Darwm; 
flf  local  inflammation  by  Ploucquet* ;  and  of  morbid  temperature  by 
Cnrrie.  That  the  labours  of  these,  and  of  other  distinguished  mea, 
have  furnished  many  solid  and  some  highly  wrought  materials  for  the 
structure  of  febrile  pathology,  cannot  be  questioned;  nor  will  ibe 
Physician,  who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  refuse  the 
tribute  of  his  admiration  to  each  of  these  scientific  artists.  Yet  to 
select,  assemble,  and  give  cohesion  to  the  valuable  parts  of  their  several 
.fabrics;  to  supply  radical  deficiencies;  and  render  the  whole  coo* 


*  We  are  not  pleased  to  see  so  studied  an  omission  of  even  the 
name  of  Clutterbuck,  by  Dr.  Percival ;  and  we  are  sick  of  that  kind 
of  cant  which  would  deprive  ingenuity  of  its  due  award,  because  there 
have  happened  to  be  priorities  or  coincidences  in  the  statement  of 
opinions. 
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lutteat  and  synunetrtealy  may  demaod  still  higher  powers  of  Kientt&c 
genius. 

What  has  hitherto  retarded  the  advancement  of  this  work,  has 
been  not  so  much  a  propensity  to  generalize,  which  belongs  to  all 
philosophic  minds,  as  an  eagerness  to  abandon  old  doctrines,  when* 
ever  new  ones  have  been  projected,  and  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon 
each,  for  a  solution  of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  fever,  lb  us  the 
humoral  pathologists  slighted  the  Hippocratic  doctrine  concerning 
morbid  temperature ;  and,  in  turn,  the  humoral  theory,  though  preg- 
nant with  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  economy  of  secretion, 
was  rejected  for  neurological  hypotheses  of  debility  and  spasm. 
Organic  disease  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  overlooked ;  until  the 
doctrines  of  morbid  heat,  of  local  congestion  or  inflammation,  again 
brought  this  important  feature  into  notice.  But  there  is  now  danger, 
lest,  in  ducardmg  the  cyck9  and  the  epicycles  of  fever^  delineaied  hy 
CuUm  or  Darwin,  the  doctrinea  of  morbid  catenationt  or  associate  actions 
of  disease,  mil  be  at  the  same  time  fataUy  overlooked^'* 

Dr.  Percival  then  goes  on  to  develop,  with  the  same 
masterly  precision,  the  connexion  of  sensorial  disturbance 
with  vascular  irregularity,  as  occurring  in  difTereot  grades  and 
|>roportions,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  fever,  and 
concludes  by  observing : — 

That  genuine  acute  inflammation  does  not  always,  or  perhaps 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attend  typhus,  (as  it  has  appeared* epi- 
demically in  these  islands,)  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  maintained.  Yet, 
in  most  of  the  worst  cases,  and,  by  consequence,  in  most  of  those 
which  come  under  posthumous  examination,  there  are  unequivocal 
evidences  of  genuine  inflammation,  accompanied  with  those  appear- 
ances of  venous  congestion,  which  frequently  distinguish  these  dis- 
eases from  the  proper  phlegmasia^." 

Our  author  then  adverts  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
secerning  and  secreting  organs  in  fever;  alluding  to  the 
circumstance  of  febrile  beat  as  having  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  explained,"  since  under  apparently  similar 
circumstances  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  found  to  vary  considerably/'  he  suggests 
whether  the  disturbed  balance  or  economy  of  the  secerning 
organs  does  not  require  to  be  taken  more  mto  consideration 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  reference  to  this  particular. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  pulmonary  theory  of 
animal  heat,  if  we  may  so  name  it,  leaves  unexplained  several 
points  connected  with  fever  heat,  which  would  certainly' 
seem  to  have  more  connexion  with  the  peculiar  actions  going 
on  in  the  body  under  this  state  of  morbid  being,  than  with 
the  respiratory  process.  Breathing  a  condensed  and  oxy* 
genated  air,  which  would  add  to  the  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  in  a  healthy  subject,  every  thing  besides  being  favour-* 
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able,  will  often  serve  to  dimioish  the  tetfkpentore  of  fmr, 
by  abating  the  virulence  of  the  disorder,  or  by  .  reducing 
morbid  excitement. 

Dr.  Percival  concludes  this  section  of  his  treatise  by 
referring  his  readers  to  Dr.  Cheyne*s  comparative  tables 
of  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature,  in  his  last  clinical 
rep6rt  from  the  Hardwick  Hospital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  chapter,  which  com- 
prehends "  the  curative  treatment  of  typhous  fever,"  our 
author  alludes  to  those  scepticaji '  notions  which  slight  the 
comparative  pretensions  of  dissimilar  modes  of  management; 
and  in  reply  to  those  statements,  which  are  grounded  apon 
such  scepticism,  he  remarks,  it  has  appeared  from  the  bills 
of  mortality,  that  in  places  where  this  disease  has  been 
suffered  to  commit  its  ravages  with  little  or  no  control 
from  medical  treatment,  one-fourth,  and  even  one-third  of 
those  aiSicted  by  it  have  died;  whereas,  the  registers  of 
different  fever  hospitals  show,  that  under  due  remedial 
management,  one-tenth,  and  sometimes  oue-twentieth  only 
of  the  cases  terminate  fatally."  Dr.  Percival  then  goes  on  to 
compliment  Sydenham  as  the  founder  of  correct  principles 
of  treatment  in  the  fevers  of  this  country,  and  concludes  by 
stating  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  experience,  with  t 
very  brief  abstract  of  which  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to 
say  on  the  present  interesting  little  volume.  The  first  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  air. 
The  next  is  suitable  evacuation,  and  primarily  that  of  blood- 
letting, the  safest  and  best  period  for  which  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.''  This  remedy  is  espe- 
cially called  for  when  bronchial  irritation  is  present,  when 
cough  is  suppressed,  and  mucous  secretion  suspendedV 
and  it  must  be  repeated  till  the  dyspncea  is  relieved,  and 
mucous  secretion  restored.  Such  inflammatory  state  of  the 
pulmonary  organs  must,  however,  be  carefully  discriminated 
from  that  in  wnich  hurried  circulation,  with  great  debility,  are 
the  true  causes  of  scanty  and  oppressed  respiration/'  This 
pseudo-peripneumony  may  be  distinguished  from  inflam- 
matory irritation,  (when  the  case  is  doubtful)  by  respiration 
being  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  in  the 
chest,  as  well  as  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the 

*  These  symptoms  are  exceedingly  frequent  accompaniments  of 
fever,  especially  at  the  vernal  season.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, we  were  yesterday  allowed  to  go  through  bis  wards  of  the 
London  Fever  Institution;  and  we  remarked  that  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  affections  were  very  general  in  that  admirably  cond acted 
establishment. — Rev. 
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patient  being  able  to  take  a  slow  and  full  inspiratioDi  without 
inducing  coueh  or  pain.  In  the  cephalic  form  of  typhus/* 
bleeding  is  often  called  for,  but  the  benefit  derived  from  it 
has  appeared  considerably  more  precarious  than  in  the 

pneumonic  species."  Leeches,  or  opening  the  temporal 
artery,  are  occasionally  requisite ;  but  assiduously  sponginv 
the  shaven  scalp  with  cold  vinegar,  or  moistening  it  wrtA 
ether,  at  the  same  time  fomenting  the  patient's  legs  for 
several  successive  hours,  has  proved  in  general  less  objec- 
tionabla  and  more  efficacious.  "  After  free  catharsis,  and 
other  depletion,  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  nucha  and 
between  the  scapulae."  Blood-letting  may,  perhaps,  with 
its  usual  accompaniment,  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  occa* 
sionally  succeed  in  extinguishing  some  incipient  efforts  at 
fever."  The  afternoon  or  evening  is  in  general  the  best  time 
for  bleeding.  The  cold  affusion,  although  probably  too 
highly  laud^  by  Dr.  Currie,  is  an  admirable  remedy  under 
due.  restrictions.  Free  catharsis  is  in  all  cases  desirable ;  but 
violent  purging  at  the  commencement  of  fever,  has  often  been  , 
carried  to  an  iniurioos  extent.  Calomel,  used  to  the  extent 
of  inflaming  tne  mouth,  has  been  tried  without  decisive 
benefit,  and  sometimes  with  aggravation  of  the  patient's 
sufferings.  Heating  diaphoretics  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
antimony  has  only  appeared  serviceable  as  it  proved  emetic  or 
purgative.  Vomits,  when  given  early,  may  cut  short  ephe* 
meral  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  other  fevers ;  but  their 
exhibition  has  formed  no  part  of  Dr.  Percival's  stated  or  ordi- 
nary practice.  Cold  water  is  to  be  given  freely,  with  Carrie's 
restrictions.  Of  the  mineral  acids  our  author  has  not  had 
much  experience.  Peruvian  bark  js  only  to  be  administered 
during  convalescence,  when  no  inflammatory  ijritation  is  pre- 
sent. It  may  then  be  mixed  with  elixir  of  vitriol  or  tartrite  of 
antimony,  or  kali  and  lemon  juice.  When  cordials  are 
required,  diluted  wine  is  the  best;  and  the  best  time  and 
occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  these  is  when  the  limbs  are 
cold  and  clammy  while  the  trunk  preserves  its  morbid  heat. 
When  much  restlessness  is  present,  small  doses  of  opium  may 
be  used  with  benefit,  due  evacuations  having  been  premised. 
With  respect  to  diet ;  before  crisis  the  aliment  should  be 
fluid,  and  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  meat  should  not  be  allowed 
for  some  days  or  weeks  after  the  crisis.  Warmth  of  clothing, 
and  due  ventilation,  are  necessary  in  convalescence;  and  gesta- 
tion in  slow  recoveries  appears  sometimes  more  beneficial 
than  any  other  means. 

Dr.  Graham. — Thednty  of  reviewers  is  arduous, from  the 
circudiatance  of  their  engagements  involving  the  necessity  of 
often  wading  through  what  is  jejune  in  substance,  and  dull  in 
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style ;  but  werie  tb^  mUD€r  and  matter  of  all  auibon  like  the 
one  now  before  U8»  the  irkaomenebs  of  criticiaiii  woald  be  ?cry 
considerably  diminished.  Dr.  Graham  is  not  only  a  seonble, 
but  ^  masterlv  writer.  The  following  extract  will  at  once 
serve  as  proof  of  our  positiooi  and  give  the  reader  an  earnest 
of  what  ne  is  to  expect  from  the  perusal  of  this  very  able 
tract :  —  *  . 

"  I  may  premise,  by  way  of  caution,  that  with  respect  to  fever  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  no  general  rule,  excepting  that  generalising 
18  nearly  impossible  in  that  disease.  Much  must  always  be  left  to 
the  pro  re  nata  discernment  of  the  Physician ;  and  if  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  guided  by  preconceived  notions,  rather  than  by  reflection  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  symptoms  which  it  presents,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  his  patient  if  he  had  intrusted  himself  to  the 
vis  medkairix  naturet  alone.  So  far  am  1  from  thinking,  with  some 
people  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  that  the  caafes,  mnd  tkt 
JUstory,  and  the  cure  fever  are  perfectly  known,  and  cm  wdl  wmder^ 
ttood,  that  I  believe  the  ignorance  of  every  one  of  us  on  all  these  par- 
ticulars is  very  great ;  and  1  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  we  are 
only  to  become  wiser  by  a  repeated  and  more  carefnl  investigation  of 
its  phenomena,  by  contrasting  symptoms  and  circumstances;  the 
many  futile  attempts  at  theory,  show  th^t  we  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
giving  a  plausible  rationale  of  the  disease.* 

Dr.  Graham  then  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  general  sjmp- 
toms  of  the  Glasgow  fever,  as  they  occurred  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, and  remarks,  that  as  far  us  topical  inflammation  is 
concerned,  the  head,  the  8pi;ial  canal,  the  thorax,  the 
abdomen,  and  the  external  cellular  substance,  have  each  at 
different  times  been  its  seat.  With  respect  to  the  cephalic  ^ 
condition,  Dr.  Graham  candidly  acknowledges  that  be  has 
seen  many  cases  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  .determine 
from  the  symptoms  whether  there  was  active  inflanimation 
within  the  head,  or  a  state  the  very  reverse  of  this.  "  Delirinm, 
(he  very  properly,,  in  our  judgment,  remarks)  taken  by  itself, 
can  never  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation.  It 
often  arises  from  a  modification  of  nervous  energy,  inde- 
pendent of  the  existence  of  either  inflammation  or  congestion, 
and  is  removed  either  by  an  effort  of  the  patient  himself^  or 
by  the  application  of  a  stimulus.^  To  tnis  veiy  important 
point  we  wish  eiipecially  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers^ 
convinced  as  we  ^re  that  the  present-day  pathology  has  in  it 
too  much  of  tendency  to  confound  nervons  with  infiammatory 
action,  or  to  suppose  that  sentient  and  vascular  excitation  are 
invariably  coincident  and  commensurate.  Let  it  be  remem* 
bered,  that  the  above  caution  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
distinction  alluded  to,  comes  from  one  who  tells  us  in  the 
same  page,  that  when  the  eye  is  more  or  less,  snffaaed^  aci 
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sparkles  wildly,  witb  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  pupil,  con- 
nected with  headach  and  a  jarring  pulse,  or  delirium,  or  even 
without  this  last  symptom,  he  never  hesitates  in  declaring 
there  is  inflammation  within  the  head,  or  at  least,  never 
delays  for  an  instant  the  abstraction  of  blood«  either  generally 
or  topically,  and  the  other  means  which  are  calculated  to  save 
life  when  the  brain  is  inflamed. 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  chord.  Dr.  6.  suspects  has 


those  pains  about  the  neck  which  characterize  it  have  been 
too  indiscriminately  regarded  as  rheumatic.  For  this  hint  he 
confesses  himself  indebted  to  the  clerks  of  the  infirmary. 

In  the  doctrine  of  critical  days  Dr.  G.  is  not  so  firm  a 
believer  as  Dr.  Percival :  in  general,  be  says,  he  has  found  the 
period  and  manner  of  convalescence  remarkably  ill  defined* 
'Mn  repeated  instances  the  patient  has  lingered  for  several 
weeks,  the  symptoms  sometimes  subsiding  a  little,  giving 
promise  of  a  speedy  recovery ;  but  by  and  by  again  becoming 
lather  more  prominent,  suspended  the  patient  between  hope 
and  fear,  and  either  gradually  overcame  his  strength,  or  left 
him  to  creep  slowly  back  into  the  world  again." 

In  alluding  to  tne  proportion  of  deaths,  he  refers  to  a  table 
which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  of  the  number  of 

}>atients  dismissed  from  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  during 
burteen  months,  beginning  with  January,  ldI7»  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  average  proportion  of  deaths  during  that 
time  was  one  in  Of  his  own  patients  he  tells  us  that 

the  proportions  of  deaths  were  rather  more  than  one  in  nine 
males,  and  about  in  16}  females.  The  mortality,  too,  he,  with 
Dr.  Percival  and  others,  states  to  be  greater  among  the  rich 
than  the  poor. 

When  discoursing  on  the  treatment  of  fever,  Dr.  6. 
tells  us,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  require  little 
or  no  treatment  at  all.''  In  common  and  slight  cases,  the 
practice  of  giving  an  emetic  at  the  onset,  and  following 
It  up  by  a  purgative,  has  often  been  attended  wi-th  marked 
advantage.*'  llie  lancet  Dr.  G.  never  uses,  excepting  when  its 
employment  is  indicated  by  local  disease but  when  such 
is  the  case,  he  tells  us  he  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it, 
and  that  too  without  reference  to  the  period  of  the  fever 
when  these  symptoms  occur."  He  often,  he  says,  bleeds  in 
the  third  week  of  the  fever,  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
present  themselves.  Those  bronchial  afiections  which  we 
noticed  when  reviewing  Dr.  PercivaPs  volume,  our  present 
author  likewise  adverts  to  as  attended  often  with  much 
danger,  fie  never,  he  tells  us,  neglects  the  employment  of 
blisters  in  these  cases.    Cold  applications  to  the  head  Dr.  6« 
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is  very  partial  to;  they  are  often  of  infinite  adrmtage, 
atid  are  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient/'  The 
state  of  the  surface  has  seldom  been  snch  as  to  justify  cold 
affusion  ;  but  sponging  both  with  cold  and  tepid  water,  we 
are  told,  formed  part  of  Dr.  G/s  practice.  Active  purges 
are  useful ;  but  they  tend  very  materially  to  increase  debility 
in  typhoid  cases."  The  virtues  of  calomel  and  opium»  as 
recommended  by  some  in  fever,  Dr.  G.  does  not  rate  very 
bi^h.  In  cases  of  typhoid  sinking,  when  stimulus  are  re- 
quired, it  must  often  be  pushed  in  very  gi-eat  quantities.'' 
Wine  has  been  given  occasionally  ad  libitum,  and  alcohol, 
ether,  and  camphor,  in  such  doses  as  the  oatient  could 
be  made  to  swallow,  and  in  some  cases,  "  he  lias  doubtless 
owed  bis  life4o  this  treatment.'' 

As  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  propagation  of  fever, 
Dr.  Graham's  principles  and  views  are  virtually  the  same 
with  the  four  authors  that  stand  next  in  succession  in  the  list 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
These  authors  are  Dr.  Millar,  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and 
Dr.  Dickson,  all  of  whom  assume  the  contagious  quaUty  of 
the  febrifacient  virus,  and  urge,  as  measures  necessary  for 
its  extinction,  the  establishment  of  houses  of  recover;; 
the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well;  and  the  adoption 
every  possible  expedient  for  ensuring  to  individuals  and 
fomilies  as  much  ventilation  and  cleanliness  as  is  consistent 
with  town  residence,  and  poverty  of  circumstances. 

We  had  marked  down  several  forcible  passages  from  each 
of  these  pamphlets  with  an  intention  to  extract  one  or  more 
of  them  in  the  present  article ;  but  as  they  have  all  pretty 
much  the  same  bearing,  and  as  we  have  extended  our  critique 
on  this  subject  to  perhaps  already  an  unwarrantable  length, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  saying,  that  the 
particular  cause  espoused  finds  an  able  advocate  in  each 
of  the  writers  before  us.  The  pamphlet  o^  Dr.  Porter  is 
avowedly  of  a  popular  cast,  and  by  his  self-imposed  restriction 
the  writer  is  prevented  from  phiiosophicaliy  engaging  in  the 
pathology  ot  the  febrile  state,  although  he  treats  of  the 
origin  and  course  of  fever  :  since,  however,  the  former  part 
of  the  present  paper  was  written,  we  have  met  with  some 
incidental  observations  of  Dr.  P's,  in  another  publication, 
which  so  entirely  coincide  with  our  own  sentiments  on  the 
essence  and  asteology  of  fever,  and  are  so  well  expressed,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the  passage 
which  contains  them: — 

In  typhoid  fever,  the  cranial  and  spinal  brains  are  primarily 
affected  in  their  sensorial  and  locomotive  function/  by  the  direct 
influence  of  contagion,  a^nd  some  other  acknowledged  remote  causes, 
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antecedent  to  ^-ascolar  commotion ;  4>ut  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
disease,  those  organs  not  unfrequently  sufier  a  further  derangement,,  in 
common  with  many  other  parts  of  the  body ;  having  an  increased 
liability,  somewhat  in  the  ratio  of  their  more  abundant  vascularity  : 
lind  here  the  essential  cause  of  cauma  rises  up  in  typhus ;  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  this  last  stage  of  obvious  cerebral  lesion  has  been  con- 
founded with  its  less  manifest  primary  derangement ;  and  on  these 
distinct  conditions  of  cerebral  disorders,  contending  pathologists  have 
fixed  their  eye,  when  disputing  on  the  efficient  cause  of  idiopathic 
fever." 

Dr.  Brown. — The  different  inferences  that  are  drawn  by 
different  persons  from  precisely  the  saooe  premises,  is  a  very 
curious  lact  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Some,  as  it  has 
already  been  said,  deny  the  specific  nature  and  communicable 
property  of  fever,  while  others  conceive  such  peculiarity  and 
Quality  to  be  established  with  the  force  of  almost  absolute 
demonstration.  Some,  talk  with  familiarity,  and  as  a  matter 
of  every-day  occurrence,  respecting  cuttiilg  short  and  pre- 
venting fever;  while  others,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  call 
in  queatioD  the  power  of  cither  doing  one  or  the  other.  Of 
the  three  alleged  sources  of  fever,  says  Dr.  Brown,  naobely,' 
a  particular  constitution  of  the  material  world,  the  vapour  that 
is  produced  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  matter  which  is 
usually  called  contagion,  our  present  ignorance  is  such  as  to 
prevent  .our  controlling  them ;  and  with  regard  to  the  last 
principle,  namely,  contagion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  source  has  been  of  late  attacked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  us  to  entertain  doubts  whether  our  notions 
concerning  it  were  correct.  "  We  are,  then,  rather  thrown 
back  in  this  .matter,  and  made  to  hesitate  whether  we  really 
possess  that  degree  of  power  of  preventing  contagion  which 
we  thought  we  bad  acquired.''  Contagious  fever,  continues 
Dr.  B.,  has  been  conceived  to  be  diminished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitdb  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the 
^ell ;  and  the  advantages  of  separation  are  so  evident  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  their  existence ;  but  to  ascribe  the' 
cessation  of  epidemics  to  these  sources,  seems  at  the  very 
least  a  questionable  principle ;  nay,  **  in  every  instance  (he' 
says)  on  record  or  within  our  own  memory,  fever  has  ceased, 
although  DO  fever-houses  were  provided,  nor  any  extraor* 
dinary  means  employed."  Dr.  B.  goes  on  to  question  whe- 
ther a  great  deal  may  not  have  been  taken  for  granted  in  the 
way  or preventive  measures,  in  reference  to  fumigation,  airing 
apartments,  &c. ;  and  then  enters  upon  the  main  object  of 
the  pamphlet,  namely,  to  inquire  whether  we  have  just  reason* 
for  giving  credence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  curable  nature  of 
fever,  ills  investigations  have  led  him  to  a  sceptical  con- 
clusion ;  and  he  presents  his  readers  with  several  documents 
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io  order  to  prove  that,  io  the  loag  ran,  it  is  oF  little  conse- 
quence whether  we  use  cold  aifusion,  blood-letting,  purging, 
or  any  other  supposed  agent  in  the  cure  of  the  disease,  since 
they  are  all  equally  inefficacious  to  accomplish  the  object. 
We  must  assent,  be  says,  for  example,  to  the  truth  «of  the 
assertions,  that  the  sick  specified  by  the  numerous  advocates 
of  blood-letting  were  relieved  by  this  operation,  and  on  that 
account  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  practice  of  taking  away  blood  in  certain  cases  of  fever. 
But  the  testimony  carries  us  no  further.  The  same  witness 
brings  evidence,  which  appears  also  irresistible,  to  convince 
us  that  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  is  of  very  limited  extent. 
They  assure,  us  that  in  a  great  many  cases  it  did  no  eood. 
One  unsuccessful  case  counterbalances  a  considerable  plura- 
lity of  others,  inasmuch  as  we  know  most  assuredly  that  fever 
often  disappears  without  the  aid  of  venesection,  or  without 
the  aid  of  medicine  at  all ;  nay,  even  under  the  application  of 
remedies  which  the  patronizers  of  venesection  consider  as 
certainly  pernicious." 

Dr.-  Brown,  in  order  to  establish  his  assuinption  that  all 
imaginary  curative  measures  stand  upon  the  same  footing  in 
point  of  efficacy,  presents  his  readers  with  several  tables,  in 
which  the  days  of  termination  in  fever  are  remarkably  uni- 
form, under  a  treatment  considerably  different ;  and  he  then 
concludes  his  pamphlet  by  the  following  remarks :  — 

If  these  observations  be  just,  the  knowledge  of  them  gives  us  veiy 
important  advantages.  While  it  does  not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
farther  investigation  ^f  the  disease,  or  to  the  invention  of  more  power- 
ful means  of  cure,  it  teaches  us  to  employ  the  means  of  relief  which 
we  do  possess  more  extensively,  with  more  certainty  and  more  uni- 
formity for  the  advantage  of  the  sick.  It  hinders  us  from  fixing  our 
attention  on  one  single  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  die  justness 
of  which  we  must  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  and  calls  us  to  contem* 
plate  symptoms  with  more  earnestness,  and  to  direat  our  endeavours 
principally  to  the  removal  of  uneasy  sensations,  and  restoration  of 
disordered  functions.  Hence  we  may  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
moderate  blood-letting  in  diseases  called  putrid ;  of  the  prudent  nse 
of  wine  in  those  termed  inflammatory ;  of  the  cautious  employment 
of  opium  in  all  cases  where  its  soothing  operation  can  allay  uneasy 
feeling;  of  heat,  where  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  increased  by  it; 
and  of  cold,  where  it  brings  agreeable  sensation  along  with  it.  Nor 
need  we  dread  the  stimulant  and  putrescent  properties  usually  attri- 
buted to  different  kinds  of  food.  In  this  respect  we  may  safely  aban- 
don the  patient,  if  not  under  delirium,  to  his  own  expenenee^  or 
direct  him  more  according  to  the  principles  of  common  observatioD^ 
than  according  to  rules  of  an  uncertain  philosophy.** 

For  our  proposed  conclndmg  remarks  an  extremely  limited 
space  is  left. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  specific  nature  and  identity  of  fever» 
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1 1  appears  to  our  jadgment  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made 
but  that  the  disease  we  call  typhus  acknowledges  my  positive  ' 
or  exclusive  cause ;  and  it  is,  at  the  least,  probable  tnat  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  cold,  that  impure  air,  irregularities  of 
diet,  and  even  mental  affections,  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances of  the  recipient,  prove  equal  to  the  production  of 
genuine  fever. 

The  fever  thus  engendered  shall  be  communicable  to  ano- 
ther, exterior  and  internal  circumstances  being  favourable  to 
its  production  ;  but  this  power  of  communication  is,  compa- 
ratively with  what  has  place  in  the  specific  contagions,  so  feeble, 
that  febrile  affections  would  never  from  such  source  be  spread 
among  a  community  without  the  aid  of  conjunctive  influ- 
ences :  such  influences  being  either  an  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  air,  acting  exclusively,  or  in  combination  with  deficient 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  irregularities  in  living,  or  mental 
anxieties. 

Secondly,  all  theories  hitherto  proposed  respecting  the 
modus  operandi  of  febri-facient  matter  in  bringing  about  its 
particular  effects,  fail  in  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the 
phenbmena  which  fever  exhibits ;  certain  it  is  that  in  every 
case  of  idiopathic  disease,  the  sensorial  functions  are  espe- 
cially and  peculiarly  affected ;  but  in  what  consists  the  essen- 
tial and  primary  derangement  in  the  organs  subservient  to 
such  functions,  is  at  present  among  the  arcana  of  nature. 

Inflammation,  whether  encephalic,,  visceral,  organic,  or 
cutaneous,  is  an  exceedingly  common  concomitant  of  fever; 
but  however  speedily  it  may  be  engendered,  it  is  invariably 
subsequent  to  the  first  shock,  and  b  by  no  means  absolutely 
essential  to  the  disease. 

Thirdly^  as  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  specific  nature  of 
typhus,  so  may  we  fairly  presume  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
the  doctrine  of  critical  days;  or  at  least  it  may  be  supposed 
that  mere  fever  does  not  necessarily  commence,  decline,  and 
disappear  witn  the  same  regularity  of  period,  as  those  febrile 
derangements  that  are  obviously  and  always  excited  by  a 
specific  virus,  such  as  small-pox  and  measles. 

Fourthly,  it  is  probable  that  curative  attempts  of  a  vigor- 
ous nature,  applied  before  the  cycle  of  actions  is  completely 
established,  may  occasionally  prevent  their  full  formation,  or, 
in  other  words,  cut  short  fever.  But  this  principle  is  not  fixed 
with  a  force  beyond  what  probability  is  capable  or  imparting 
to  it.  It  seems,  however,  next  to  certain  that  both  death  and  a 
protraction  of  ailments  may  at  times  be  obviated  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  remedial  measures  to  counteract  the  severity  of 
incidental  symptoms.  These  measures  are  blood-letting, 
topical  and  general,  purging  more  active  or  more  lenien^ 
emetics  or  nauseating  doses  of  emetic  substances,  the  partial 
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and  general  use  of  cold  externally  io  a  variety  of  forms ;  re* 
fr^eranty  diuretic,  sudorific,  anodyne,  and  stimulant  articles  of 
medicine  and  diet;  and  the  application  of  heat  and  other 
excitants  to  various  parts  of  the  external  surface. 

Lastly,  much  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  preventing 
the.  spread  of  fever,  by  chcclung  indiscriminate  intercourse 
between  the  sick  and  the  well ;  by  an  assiduous  attention  to 
individual  cleanliness,  and  by  ensuring  as  free  a  ventilation  as 
possible  io  the  apartment  of  the  sumrer.  There  are  never- 
theless certain  epidemic  visitations  which  occasionally  make 
their  inroads  in  spite  of  precautionary  measures,  and  which 
have  hitherto  proved  invincible  by  the  energies  of  man.  It 
would  seem,  moreover,  that  efforts  to  guard  against  these 
irruptions  of  our  physical  enemies  must,  to  be  efficacious,  pro* 
ceed  upon  different  principles,  from  those  which  regulate  the 
prevention  of  the  absolute  or  specific  contagions:  the  commu^ 
nicability  of  typhus,  and  perhaps  of  plague,  being  governed 
by  somewhat  different  laws  from  that  of  measles  and  small-pox* 

PART  HI. 

SELECTIONS. 

Some  Ob$ercatiom  on  the  Opinions  of  the  ^Indents  reacting 
Contagion.  By  G.  D.  Yeats,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal 
College  of  Physicians/Scc.  8cc. 

(From  4he  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Art$,) 
-         •  *  ^  [Comiiiued  from  page  413.] 
In  various  parts  of  Diodorus*s  history,  we  find  liccounts  of 
pestilential  diseases  as  they  dccurred  'in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  among  multitudes  of  people  collected  to- 

f ether  for  the  purposes  of  war.  A  contagious  pestilence 
roke  out  at  Carthage  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of  this  pes- 
tilence, the  symptoms  of  which  he  lias  described,  particularly 
pointa  out  the  infection  and  fatality  produced  by  approaching 
the  sick  :  —  fitra  h  reunfli  ha  n  to  stayi^o;  ruv  VEuguv  kcu  to  to»( 
wo'OMOtMvyr'a^  inro  ru  votru  hagvaCea^ai,  oviki^.tToAfca  vgoo-that  toT; 

MOfAVOtO't.  a*..^ 

As  the  mortality  caused  by  the  disease  was  great,  and  as 
the  attendants  upon  the  sick  were  cut  off  by  it^  no  one  dared 
to  approach  the  infected.— Again  : 

i#ri  ^iftf^v  iTy«ft  rfi9  o^ay  tip  a^^vrwfrut,  fAii^tfof  6«A«rre^  vwnftrtif 
5fW9f  mvrtf  f  oCtv. 
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Eor  all  took  the  disease  who  had  close  cotnniutiicatioQ' 
with  the  sicky  so  that  wretched  indeed  was  the  condition  of 
those  who  were  diseased  ;  every  one  being  unwillipg  to  assist 
them,  for  not  only  they,  who  were  not  bound  by  any  tie  of 
relationship,  deserted  each  other,  bat  brothers  and  friends 
were  compelled  to.  neglect  their  nearest  relatives  and  com- 
panions, on  account  of  their  dread  of  the  contagion.'* 

Ill  various  parts  of  the  history  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Hali- 
cacoassian  historian,  we  find  accounts  of  pestilential  fevers 
which  spread  havoc  and  destruction  around ;  and  wis  not  only 
can  discover  that  these  fevers  were  infectious,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  spread,  but  Dionyskis  expressly  tells  us,  that 
they  who  touched,  or  lived  with,  persons  so  diseased,  became 
infected.  In  the  451st  year  before  the  Chriatian  aera,  and 
about  SOO  after  the  building  of  the  citv,  a  contagious  fever 
broke  cat  in  Rome'^  Aoi/uaor  wSctf  tiV  rnv-  Fufovf  sammt^ff,  ^ 
yirn  rw  bm  th  Tpariga  4MmiM»wuofmm  uf'n^  tu  fuf  hfmmorrt^ 
6>IyH  ihna-of  imarrsg  &vQ}isaBai,  tmv  )i  ixxnt  woAirofir  Afjupl  tv^ 
ifuattf  ftaXi^  iiip6afwc»t  arc  T»y  larg&v  itgwsnntif  in  fiotiBuf 

a-Ofiorm^  Mat  cwiiicurifimi  ra^  aurof  huivolf  via^  frntxlt/iSmirw, 
Dionysii  Halicarnaaenm  Historia.   Ox6nifle,  1704.  p.  645. 

^  The  most  pestilential  disease  ever  remembered,  brouf^hft 
destmction  upon  the  city,  by  which  almost  all  those  affoidti^ 
assistance  were  cut  off,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  ot^er  citi«> 
sens  were  destroyed;  neither  were  the  Physicians,  riile^to  at^ 
tend  effectually  the  sick;  nor  the  friends  and  domestics  to 
administer  the  necessaries ;  for  they,  who  Willingly  atfeaded 
others,  by  tondimg  their  diseased  oodies,  or  dwelling' wttli 
tbem,  were  seized  with  the  same  malady." 

Here  we  have  both  contagion  and  infection  clearly  stated.; 
the  former  communicated  by  touching  the  diseased  bodies^ 
the  latter  giving  disease  to  those  who  came  witUn  the  con* 
centrated  sphere  of  its  action.  The  miserable  condition  of 
the  eity  during  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence  is  patheticallj 
described  by  Diooysius.— -The  stench  from  the  unbitrifed  dtpad 
bodies,  which  were  cast  into  the  sewers^  on  the  high  ways,  and  • 
into  the  river.  And  9fftin  thrown  by  the  tide  upon  its  banks^ 
contributed  to  maintnni  the  disease  by  spreading  the  infiectioB; 
for  such  was  the- desolation,  that  whole  houses  were  deprived 
of  their  inhabitants  by  death.  The  contagion  was  carried  into 
the  country,  where  numbers  perished;  and  the  iEqu^  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Sabioes,  enemies  of  Rome,  deurous  of  tdcing 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  city,  by.  invading  it,  received 
the  infection,  ai^  carried  destruction  into  their  own  habitat 

yoL.  ki.  —  NO.  66,  3t 
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tions.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  either  destroyed, 
of  )>ara}yzed  by  the  febrile  infection ;  the  ground  remained 
Untilled;  and  famine  was  added  to  jpestileoce. 

'Interspersed  in  various  parts  of  livy  will  be  found  histories 
of  f)estil6ntial  fevers^  the  infection  of  Which,  it  is  expressly 
stilted,  was  spend  by  contact.  Abaat  the  year  589»  A.  U. 
a  fever  of  this  Jond  brake  oat  in  Rome. 

Orave  tempos  et  ibrti  annum  pestilens  erat,"  says  Livy, 

nrlu  agrisqoe  nee  hominibus  magis  quam  pecori;  et  anxere 
tim  riiorbi  terrorei^  populationis,  pecoribus  agrestibosque  in 
nrbnem  acceptis.  £a  colluvies  mistomm  omnis  generis  ani* 
^antiom  et  odore  insoHto  urbanos  et  agrestem  confertim  in 
arcca  tecta  testa  ac  vigiliis  angebat^  ministeriaque  invicem  et 
contagro  ipsa  vulgabant  morbos.^  lib.  3«  c.  vi.  p.  47. 
'  Again,  m  the  account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  fever  which 
farote  out  amouR  the  soldiers  during  the  siege  of  ^yracoae,  a 
siege  ever  reroinrkaUe  by  the  death  of  Archimedes,  it  is  clearly 
stated,  tliat  contact  of  the  sick  propagated  the  disease. 
-  Acoessit  et  pestilentia,  commune  malum,  quod  facile 
atrorumque  animos  averteret  a  belli  consiliis,  nam  tempore 
wtumni  net  locis  natnr&  gravibus,  multo  tamen  magis  «xtra 
urbem  quam  in  urbe  intoleranda  vis  aest&s  per  utraque  castra 
omnium  fermi  corpora  movit,  et  prinu>  temjioris  ac  loci  vitio 
H  segri  erant  et  mo'riebantur,  postea  cnratio  ipsa  et  contactas 
legrorum  vulgabat  morbos;  ut  aut  neglecti  desertique,  qni 
tncidissent,  moriuntur  aut  assidentes  corantesque  efibdem  vi 
mortii  repldtos  secum  traherent."  Lib.  25.  c.  xxvi.  Cartha- 
l^nmns,  Remans,  Sicilians,  all  fell  victims  to  the  disease^ 

So  prevalent  indeed  was  the  opinion  of  die  contagious  na- 
tbre  of  pestilential  fever  or  plague,  thtitwe<find  in  m^cat 
writings,  when,  the  authors  wish  to  represent. the  infections 
nature  of  disease,  they  compare  it  to  the  plague.  Thus  Are- 
tseus,  one  -of  oar  best  and  most  accurate  professional  writers, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of  Elephantiasis,  and  wish* 
ing-  strongly  to  impress  on  his  readers  the  idea  of  its  liigbly 
contagious  nature,  says,-^aTff9rff  /asv  mm  foCifov,  Bnflu  yof  im» 

.  It  is  a  terrible  and  unsightly  disease,  putting  on  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  beast :  there  is  great  danger  too  in  taking  food 
with  one  so  diseased,  as  much  as  with  one  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  for  the  infection  is  readily  caught  by  a  reciprocity  in 
respiration.'* 

Ualen,  too,  in  his  first  book,  chapter  iii.  De  FebribuM,  not 
only  alludes  to,  but  directly  asserts,  the  contagions  nature  of 
the  pla^e;  for  he  says,  in  strong  language,  there  are  nont, 
possessmg  any  understanding,  who  do  not  know  that  a  pesti- 
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lential  coDilitton  of  the  air  will  produce  fevers,  as  also  that  it 
is  very  imprudent  to  have  any  direct  communicatioa  with 
those  afflicted  wiih  the  plague,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
catching  it,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  itch,  or  inflammatioa  of 
the  eyes — xiu  fisv  ii  xm  on  Xoi/Aoht^  aifo^  MaTaris  nvtyja  ^yfijov, 
hH  t«to  ayvoSociv,  oif  fjimri  cuvt^t^^  yt  nai  in  auvJ^arpiCtiv 

ToU  TiOifAuromp  kmcrfa^Jk^  axo^Mvcat  yof  uiviyvo^  uo'^sf  ^^fctf  rivii 

It  may  not  be  incurious  to  remark  liere,  that  ophthalmia  is 
said  to  be  contagious  ;  and  Aristotlb  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
the  eighth  problem  of  the  seventh  section.  What  is  .tiie 
reason,  he  says,  that  they  who  have  close  intercourse  with 
persons  labouring  under  the  itch  or  ophthalmia,  are  seized 
with  it?— -Aia(  Tf  avo  ^tcB^i  mm  of6a>4Ma^  urn  i^fa^  ot  TFXnvta- 

The  ptiblic.are  well  acquainted  with  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  respecting  the  contagion  of  that  species,  pf 
ophthalmia,  which  so  sorely  afflicted  our  army  in  Egypt, .  • 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  jiistory 
of  Ammianus  Jyiarcellinus,  where  he  describes  the  vices  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  he  alludes  to  a  disease  of  a  highly  infectious 
nature,  at  a  period  of  time  about  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  after  tne  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  disease  was,  but  it.  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  account  describes  it  to  be  so  exceed- 
ingly infectious,  that  the  servants  sent  to  inquire  after  those 
who  were  ill,  were  ordered  to  undergo  purification  before  thej 
returned  home.  £t  quoniam  apud  eqsi,  ut  in  capite  inundi. 
morborum  acerbitates  Celsius  doniinantur ;  ad  quos  yel 
sedaudos  omnis  professio  medendi  toirpesc'it :  ezcogitatum  est 
admioiculum  sospitale,  ne  quis,  amicum  perferentem  stmilia, 
videat :  additumque  est  pai^tionibus  paucis  remedium  aliud 
satis  validum,  ut  fauiulos  percontatum  mis^os  quemadmoduoi 
valeant  noti  like  segfitudine  conligati,  non  ante  recipiant  dprni, 
quam  lavacro  purgaveript  corpus.  Ita  etiam  alienis  oculis 
visa  metuitur  labes."  Here  we  have  not  onl^  the  dcead  of 
contagion  being  cpmmunicated  front  one  indiyidqal  to  i^no- 
ther,  but  precautions  were  uken  to  prevent  the  infection 
being  carried  by  the  clothes  or  person  of  a  second  individtial 
to  a  third.  Whatever  particular  condition  or  nature  of  dis- 
ease labes"  may  t>e  supposed  to  mean,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  clear  that  an'  infectious  principle,  communicable 
through  the  medium  of  another,  was  feared  and  avoided. 
Ammianus,  however,  in  th^  fourth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book, 
describing  a  pestilence  which  raged  at  Armida  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, when  it  was  besieged  •  by  Sapor,  kinf^  of  Persia,  A.  D« 
359,  and  in  giving  the  different  oinnioms  which  were  held  re« 
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sMCting  the  origio  of  pestilential  dieases,  makes  the  following 
ooservatioDS,  in  which  labes"  is  evidently  used  as  disease. 
Adfirmant  etiam  aliqai,  terraram  halita  densioce  crassatnm 
aera  emittendis  corporis  spiraminibus  resistentem,  necare  non-i 
nuUos:  qu&  caus&  animalia  prseter  homines  castera  jugiter 
prona,  Homero  auctore,  et  experimentis  deinceps  multis  cum 
talis  inceiserit  labes,  ante  novimus  interire." 

To  the  ftctSy  which  have  been  adduced  from  medical  and 
lustorical  writers  respecting  cootagioUi  may  be  added  the 
descriptions  and  opinions  ot  the  poets.  The  classicieil  reader 
will  feel  a  pleasing  interest  in  bringing  to  his  recollection  the 
readings  of  his  earlier  days ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  gratified 
by  the  perusal  of  quotations  from. the  writings  of  those  authors 
whom  he  has  probably  often  had  in  his  hand.  In  the  beau- 
tifhl  description  from  the  first  eclogue  of  Viigil,  where  he 
characterizes  himself  under  the  name  of  Tityrus/  and  the 
Maotoans  under  that  of  Meliboeus,  (who  had  l>een  spoiled  of 
their  lands  to  enrich  the  followers  of  Augustus)  the  latter  thin 
addresses  him :  — 

Noil  insueca  fraves  tantabunt  pabala  fcetas 
Nac  okala  vicuii  pecoris  cbntagia  Icdent. 

Thus,  as  on  a  subject  well  known,  Melibceos  congratulates 
Tityrus  that  his  cattle  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
a  neighbouring  herd,  as  by  the  interest  he  had,  through  Me- 
csenas,  with  Augustus,  be  was  permitted  to  retain  his  Immtuan 
property,  and  was  not,^  therefore,  obliged  to  remove  his  flocks 
to  other  and  untried  pasturage.  In  the  third  book  of  the 
Geoigics,  Virgil  is  still  more  explicit  and  clear  respecting  the 
contagious  nature  of  disease  in  cattle,  for  he  describes  the 
symptoms  of  one  becoming  ill,  and  desires  it  may  be  imme- 
diately attended  to. 

— — -  Pnusquam 
Dira  per  hicaotum  aeipant  cootn^a  vuigus. 

The  other  Roman  poets  of  nearly  the  same  period  are 
equally  descriptive  and  explicit  in  their  accounts  of  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  as  propagated  by  contagion,  as  we  read  in  the 
•pages  of  Lucretius,  Ovid,  X<ncao,  and  Silius  Italicas.  I  can* 
not  avoid  the  pleasure  of  quoting,  from  the  two  former  at 
least,  their  highly  poetical  descriptions,  Lucretius,  in  his 
beautiful  account  of  pestilential  fever,  unquestionably  taken 
from  the  historical  statement  of  Thucydides,  evidently  de- 
scribes its  infectious  nature.  Its  malignancy  and  rapid  pro- 
pagation from  one  individual  to  another,  by  contagion,  are 
unequivocally  stated. 

Qiiippa  cum  noHo  cesiabunt  tempoia  apiict 
Ex  aliu  alios  avidi  contagia  morm 
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LaoigerM  tanqnam  pecodes  et  bocem  tecla ; 

Nam  quicuoque  suos  fugitabant  visere  ad  ogrosy 
Vital  nimium  cupidi  mortisque  timentes 
Poenibat  paallo  post  turpi  roorte  roaldque^ 
Desertos  ope  eipertea  Incaria  mactans, 
Qui  faerant  autem  prasto  contagibtts  ibanC. 

Ovid,  iD  the  seventh  book  of  his  Metamorphoses^  gives  an 
animated  and  hiehlv  poetical  account  of  the  plague  which 
raeed  in  the  island  of  ^gina;  and  we  find  the  symptoms  and 
calamitous  circumstabces  attending  the  disease  similar  to  those 
as  described  by  the  nOiasterly  pen  of  Thucydides ;  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  it  is  either  a  fiction  of  the  poet's,  as  a 
copyist,  or  an  account  of  a  disease,  similar  to  the  Athenian 
pestilence,  as  it  occurred  in  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. However  that  may  be,  the  idea  of  the  contagious 
nature  o(  the  pestilence  is  determined  and  unequivocal,  clearly 
showing  that  the  poet  is  stating  an  opinion  generally  received 
in  bis  and  the  preceding  times.  After  describing  the  cala- 
mitous havoc  caused  by  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  the  fields 
and  roads  being  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  air 
corrupted  with  dte  effluvia  of  the  putrefectiony  he  adds,  the 
contagion  is  thus  spread  far  and  wide : 

■  •  dilapsa  liquascunt 

Afflatuqae  nocent  et  agunt  contagia  lat^. 

Hnman  aid  is  of  no  avail,  for  the  faithful  attendant,  in  bis 
solicitous  care  of  the  sick,  bv  a  near  approach  catches  the 
contagion^  and  is  thereby  hastily  hurried  to  his  grave. 

Nec  moderator  adest  ioqae  ipsos  snva  medentes 
EruiDpit  dades,  obsuntque  aatoribus  artes; 
Quo  pruprtor  qutsque  est,  venitque  fidelius  agro 
In  partem  lethi  citius  venit. 

Instead,  then,  of  having  any  doubts  on  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  propagation  of  disease  b^r  contagion 
and  infection,  we  have  ample  proof  from  the  writmgs  of  their 
philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  not  only  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  opinion,  but  of  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  infection.  In  the  reading,  however,  which  I 
have  gone  through,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  pas* 
sage  describing  any  strictly  precautionary  means  except  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  1  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  a  deeper  perusal  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  we  should  find  that  methods  were  adopted 
for  preventing  the  communication  of  contagious  miasma ;  not, 
however,  with  that  philosophical  accuracy  and  success  which 
the  improvements  in  modern  science  have  produced.  Many 

*  Scilicet  Corpora. 
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works^  besides  those  I  have  read,  remain  to  be  examined^  as 
well  as  a  more  critical  perusal  of  thera ;  but  what  I  did  read 
was  so  much  to  the  point,  and  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  ub« 
necessary  to  proceed  further. 


PART  IV. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE. 


SURGERY. 

I.  —  Inflammation  of  the  Tunica  Arachnoidea  from'^et* 
ternal  injury.  —  A  well-marked  case  of  arachnitis,  cof!bj^1S^t^ 
with  fracture  of  the  cranium,  has  recently  been  described  by 
Dr.  Martinet*.  The  following  is  a  succinct  statement  of  its 
history. 

A'  pavior,  agied  forty-three,  received,  on  the  night  of , the  fth 
of  September,  1818,  a  blow  from  a  stick  upcjithe  left  posterior 
inferior  part  of  the  head;  which  was  followed  by  a  momentary 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  left 
ear.  Various  other  contusions  were  also  inflicted. — 7th.  Pain 
very  severe  in  the  injured  part,  abdomen,  apd  limbs;  gfeat 
thirst;  nausea.-^ Bth.  Pain  in  the  head  continues.  Sixteen 
leeches  applied  to  each  side  of  its  posterior  region. — Qth. 
Loss  of  consciousness.  Evening,  limbs  agitated ;  pain  in  the 
.  head  constant. —  10th.  Profound  coma;  diminution  of  the 
sensibility  of  both  sides ;  momentary  agitation  of  the  lips  and 
both  superior  extremities,  with  more  decided  contraction  of 
the  left ;  eyelids  paralyzed ;  trismus ;  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
which  was  drawn  backwards;  pulse  small  and  not  accelerated ; 
heat  naHiral ;  respiration  easy ;  tongue  dry ;  abdomen  free 
from  pain ;  i^ce  not  flushed ;  forehead  warm  ;  eyes  bleary ; 
extremities  cold.  Twenty  leeche^,  with  cupping-glas^s,  be- 
hind each  ear.   Antimonials;  sinapisms  to  the  feet  at  night. 

—  l£th.  Coma  more  profound;  sensibility  farther  diminished; 
superior  limbs  much  less  agitated,  but  beginning  to  fail; 
deglutition  impracticable;  pulse  very  frequent  and  feeble; 
heat  augmented;  respiration  hurried  ana  stertorous.  At 
night;  sinapisms  to  the  calves;  death. — Dissection:  Cranium. 

—  1 .  No  trace  of  contusion  on  the  hairy  scalp;  but  ecchymoses 
about  the  left  side  'of  the  occipital  bone,  sii^ciput,  and  right 
temporal,  each  several  inches  in  extent.-— €.  Separation  of 

*  Bulletin  de  TAthcn^e  dc  M^dccine  dc  Paris.  —  Biblioth^que 
M^dicalc,  Fevricr,  1819. 
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the  occipito-temporal  sutures^  particularly  the  left,  where,  for 
some  inches,  it  had  taken  place  to  the  distance  of  a  line  and  a 
half ;  simulating,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a  fracture. 
d.  Fissure  of  the  base  of  the  left  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  with  rupture  of  one  of  the  veins  which  traverse 
its  internal  sprface.  —  4th.  Fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the 
squaqiotts  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone,  near  its  union 


left  inferior  occipital  depression,between  the  bone  and  de- 
tached dura  mater.  — 6th.  The  sinuses  and  vessels  of  die 
aiFicfanoid  gorged  with  blood.  —  7th.  The  arachnoid  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  loaded  with  pus  in  the  whole  anterior  su- 
perior region,  and  thickening  of  the  membrane,  which  was 
yellowish,  and  formed  a  kind  of  cap :  its  posterior  portion  red, 
and  covered  with  blood :  drops  of  blood  among  the  cerebral 
convolutions*  .  The  arachnoid  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  portion  investing  the  tuber  annulare, 
loaded  with  puSi  which  escaped  on  pressure.  Thickening  of 
all  these  parts,  and  especially  of  the  portion  of  membrane  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves.— dth. 
Lateral  ventricles  filled  with  a  yellowish  limpid  serum.  About 
a  spoonful  of  purulent  serum  on  the  section  of  the  tuber  an- 
nulare. Brain  itself  sound.  Thorax  and  abdomen  in  the 
natural  state. 

llj^Wound  of  the  Thorax. —  Baron  LarreVi  on  the  14th 
of  January  last,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine*,  the 
thorax  of  a  soldier,  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel ;  and  which  had  completely  traversed  the 
cavity.  The  instrument  had  penetrated  into  the  left  region  of 
the  chest,  between  the  first  and  second  ribs,  near  the  sternum, 
and  had  made  its  way  out  behind,  in  ^he  vicinity  of  the 
cervical  (posterior  superior)  angle  of  the  scapula,  between  the 
second  and  third  ribs.  The  sword,  in  its  course,  had  divided 
the  internal  mammary  artery  ;  perforated  the  superior  lobe  of 
the  lung;  and  cut,  at  its  exit,  the  intercostal  artery.  Baron 
Larr^y  had,  on  the  9th  day,  been  under  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  paracantesis ;  when  about  eight  pints 
of  a  fluid,  resembling  wine-lees,  w^re  evacuated  from  the 
thorax.  The  man  was  progressively  recovering,  when,  in  the 
fourth  month  from  the  period  ol  the  accident,  he  died  in 
cpnsequence  of  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  and  the  immoderate 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  On  dissection,  were  discovered 
inflammation  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  evident  traces 
of  the  injuries  above  described. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  No.  I.  I8I9.  . 
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Wl^Ruj^ure  of  the  f^ena  Cava. — In  a  late  Number  of  our 
Jourael  ^,  we  noticed  a  case  wherein  the  swallowing  of  a  bone, 
followed  by  a  violent  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat, 
and  vomiting  of  blood,  had  produced  death,  and,  on  dissection, 
the  oesophagus  and  corresponding  part  of  the  aorta  were 
found  perforated.  A  fact  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  and 
equally  interesting,  has  lately  been  recorded  in  another  of  the 
foreign  journals  t.  A  man,  aged  forty,  experienced  a  very 
violent  attack  of  angina,  accompanied  with  cough  and  severe 
pains  in  the  breast,  in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  a 
bone ;  the  deglutition  of  whicti  was  effected  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Ten  days  afterwards,  be  was  seized  with  vomiling  of 
blood,  and  died.  On  diueetion^  both  of  the  venas  cava  were 
found  ruptured. 

IV.  Hydatidi  contained  in  an  abscesiy  consequeni  oh  tkroak 
rhernnaiUm, — ^A  French  physician,  Dr.  Farradesclie  Cbau- 
basse  J:,  has  detailed  a  case  wherein  a  tumor  was  fbrmed  by 
a  collection  of  hydatids  in  the  substance  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  between  the  crest  of  the  left  ilium,  the  vertebral 
column,  and  inferior  false  rib.  Inflammation  spontaneooriy 
c8Bie  on :  the  tumor  burst,  and  gave  issue  to  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pus,  succeeded  by  about  six  hundred  hydatids  of 
yarions  sizes.  After  this  the  wound  cicatrized,  and  the 
rheumatic  pains  completely  disappeared. 

V.  — Com  of  Lymphatic  Tumor  in  the  Inguinal  R€gion\. 
A  man,  ased  forty,  employed  as  a  servant  in  the  naval 

hospital  at  Cherbourg,  was  baid,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and 
biiiouB  temperament,  much  addicted  to  spirituous  potation, 
and  had  two  years  before  suffered  amputation  of  the  left  leg, 
for  a  caries  of  the  anklejoint,  consequent  on  reiterated  and 
neglected  sprains.  In  December  1817»  this  man  first  per- 
ceived a  tumor  of  the  volume  and  figure  of  a  nut,  situated  ini 
the  course  of  the  femoral  artery,  about  one-third  from  the 
summit  of  the  left  thi^h.  The  tumor  was  hard,  indolent,  bet 
little  moveable;  irreoucible,  and  without  pulsation.  It  was 
attributed  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  part  of  the  apparatus 
connected  with  the  wooden  leg.  Repose  was  directed,  but 
not  rigidly  observed ;  and  topical  emollients  and  resolvents 
were  alternately  applied. 

The  swelling  continued  for  three  months  to  make  a  slow 
progress.    It  induced  pain  in  the  subjacent  parts;  assumed 


•  RxposiTORTy  Vol.  X.  page  335. 
t  Journal  com  piemen  tai  re  des  Sciences  Midicales,  cap.  1. 
}  Recueil  periodique  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M^decine  de  Paris.  Sep* 
tembre,  1818. 
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an  ova]  and  lobul&ied  form;  retained  its  hardness;  aod  in- 
creased particularly  ia  the  superior  direction.  .  The  employ* 
ment  of  emollieuts  was  contiuuQd  with  the  addition  of 
narcotics.  ... 

On  the  6th  of  June,  tihen  the  patieat  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  the  tumor  had  increased  in  every  direction  to  tho 
voUime  of  two  fists;  involved  the  inferior  lymphatic  glaiid9 
of  the  groin;  was  softened ;  and  displayed  aq  evident  iiuctUT 
ation.  None  of  the  indurated  bitse,  which  commonly  sur-j 
rounds  abscess,  was  here  observed  ;  nor  did  there  exist  any 
sign  which  could  lead  to  j^.  suspicion  of  aneurism.  Soon 
afterwards  the  skin  bccaime  thin,  rose  to  a  point,  and  menaced 
rupture.  An  incision  now  madq  ijn  it  gave  issue  to  ^bout  ten  • 
ounces  of  limpid  yellow  ^ieruip,  .wiiho.ut  sojell  or  can^isteuoe* 
The  garictes  of  the  cyst  never  came  together  agaia.  l\% 
interior  had  a  smooth  aspect,  and  was.  diyided  intp  several 
cells.  After  three  days,  the  discharge,  which  was  poured  out 
in  abundance,  contracted,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of 
the  dressing,  a  strong  qrinous  odour :  .while  the  borders  of  thq 
orifice  became  livid,  and  fell,  with  th]b  au^jaceut  cellulav 
stracture,  into  gangrene.  From  henpq  resulted  a  vast  putrid 
chasm  which  gave  issue  very  copiop^ly  to  a.  i)uid  resembling 
urine,  spontaneously  decomposed*  This  cavity  soon  ex<^ 
tended  beyond  the  crural  arch,  into  the .  abdomen.  The 
patient  even  asserted  that  he  felt ;  the. fluctuation, of  a  li({i|id 
contained  in  an  interior  cavity.  Yet  there  existed  .no  altera* 
tloa  in  the  alvine  discharges,  npr  any  phenomenon,  local  oc 
sympathetic,  indicating  Jesion  of.  tjie  uriq^ry  organs.  The 
diseased  tbrgh  wa£(  sqarcely  increased  in  volume.  The  cir^ 
culation  and  sensibility  were  unimpaired* 

Still,  in  August,  '.the  general  health  ivas  farther  deranged. 
The  thirst  became  urgent  and. habitual;  and  hectic  fever  was 
developed.  Marasmus,  meanwhile^  made  rapid  strides,  and 
some  lancinating  pains  only  were  felt .  Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  attention  to  cleanliness,,  the  sanies  excited  in  the 
integuments  around  the  sor^  a  violept.  smarting*  ..  The  cyst 
filled  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  day;.  90d  at  its  external 
part  the  femoral  vessels  were  seen  denuded-  The  pulsations 
of  the  artery  menaced  every  moment  th^  erup:tion  .of  fatal 
haemorrhage :  and  the  uncertainty  respectir\g  the  condition  of 
the  extenial  iliac  was  opposed  to  the  only  operation  capable 
of  preventing  such  an  issue ;  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
that  vessel. 

About  midnight  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  patient 
awoke  weltering  m  his  blood..  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested 
by  pressure;  but  the  man  was  so  completely  exhausted  by  it, 
that  he  died  in  four  hours  after  the  accident, 
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DissectioD  of  the  body  did  not  Justify  the  sus[>icion8  i^ch 
had  been  entertained  respecting  a  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 
The  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  were  healthy. 
The  mesentery  displayed  but  some  very  small  glands  in  a 
atate  of  congestion.  The  sinus,  which  extended  beneath  the 
crural  arch,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
*  arose  from  the  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  elands  of  this 
region.  The  surface  of  the  sore  was  granulated,  and  allowed 
the  projections  of  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  be  seen. 
All  these  parts  were  covered  with  ^  substance  resembling,  in 
colour  and  consistence,  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain,  or 
'the  matter  which  is  found  upon  wounds  affected  with  hospital 
gangrene.  Some  hours  after  death,  a  sweetish,  and,  as  it  were, 
ethereal  odour,  exhi^Ied  from  it.  The  femoral  artery  was 
whole;  but  had  lost  one*third  of  its  diameter;  and  its  pa- 
rietes  were  thickened.  The  vein  was  in  a  very  singular  state. 
Two  inches  below  the  tumor  it  was  contracted,  and  filled  with 
a  brown,  dense,  and  fibrous  substance.  In  all  its  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  ulcer,  the  parietes  of  the  vessel  were  thick- 
ened, softened,  and  covered  with  grey  matter.  Several 
longitudinal  ulcerations,  in  the  form  of  fissures,  opened  a 
communication  between  the  sanious  cyst  and  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  which,  in  the  corresponding  places,  had  the  same  aspect 
as  the  surface  of  the  cyst.  Above,  the  vein,  very  considerably 
contracted,  was  still  filled  by  the  brown  fibrous  substance 
which  united  the  anterior  and  posterior  parietes  of  the  vessel 
in  the  same  way  that  the  opposed  surfaces  of  serous  mem- 
branes are  connected  by  those  of  adventitious  formation :  and, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  analogy,  the  adhesion 
appeared  from  its  solidity  to  be  of  about  two  months'  date. 
This  disposition  extended  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the 
primitive  iliac  veins,  and  terminated  abruptly.  It  was  propa- 
gated into  the  principal  branches,  particularly  the  hypogastric 
vein,  so  that  the  return  of  blood  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
anastomoses  of  the  smaller  venous  branches  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  pelvis,  or  by  the  lumbar  veins  of  the  same 
side.  The  vessel  from  which  the  haemorrhage  had  proceeded 
was  clearly  made  out  to  be  the  arteria  profunda  femoris. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  afforded  oo 
satisfiictory  result.  The  patient  had  suffered  formerly  from 
venereal  affections,  for  whicl^  he  had  been  methodically 
treated,  without  ever  experiencing  any  relapse.  A  caustic 
issue  had  been  established  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  thigh ; 
the  irritation  of  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  but  could  not 
have  possibly  had  any  share  in  the  production  of  the  other 
symptoms. 
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VI.  Dromy  of  the  Amnios^  requiring  premature  delivery. — 
Although  facts  of  this  description  do  not  possess  the  boast  of 
novelty,  the  case  which  we  are  about  to  notice  will  doubtless 
be  read  with  interest,  as  affording  an  useful  contribution  to 
the  materials  of  the  systematic  pathologist,  and  illustrating 
the  safety  and  propriety  of  the  treatment,  by  which  it  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue*. 

A  lady,  aged  25,  of  weak  and  lymphatic  constitution,  was 
seized,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  sixth  pregnancy,  with  dry 
and  frequent  cough,  which  disturbed  her  at  night.  To  this 
were  added  fever,  intense  thirst,  dry  skin,  scanty  and  lateritious 
nrine,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  loss  of  colour,  and 
sleeplessness.  Soon  afterwards,  the  abdomen  became  hard, 
tense,  painful,  and  much  enlarged;  and  the  respiration  so 
tight  and  laborious,  that  the  patient  could  no  longer  rest  in 
the  horizontal  posture.  Hiccough,  palpitations,  almost  inces- 
sant vomiting,  rending  pains  in  the  kidneys,  cessation  of  the 
motions  of  the  foetus,  anxiety,  faintness,  and  aphonia  ensued. 
On  examination  in  Uiis  deplorable  state.  Dr.  Duclos  recog- 
nised excessive  distention  and  elevation  of  the  uterus.  This 
or^an  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
onfice  was  directed  backwards,  and  towards  the  base  of  the 
sacrum;  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  liauid  in  its  cavity  was 
evident.  A  consultation  was  instantly  called.  The  pulse 
was  then  small  and  weak;  the  face  shrunk  and  dejected; 
respiration  short  and  hurried;  and  suffocation  seemed  im- 


the  case  were  unanimously  agreed  on  by  the  consultants; 
and  premature  delivery,  while  acknowledged  to  be  fiill  of 
danger,  was  indicated  as  the  only  resource.  Yet  some 
diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  best  means  of  inducing  labour, 
existed.  How,  in  fact,  it  was  inquired,  was  the  dilatation  of 
the  uterine  orifice  to  be  effected,  in  its  present  high  and 
unfavourable  situation  ?  Extraordinary  efforts,  such  as  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  patient  in  her  exhausted  state,  would  be 
evidently  requisite  for  this  purpose.  Hence  the  attempt  was 
denounced  by  Dr.  Duclos  as  imprudent  and  dangerous  until 
labour  should  have  commenced :  an  event  which  the  extreme 
distention  of  the  uterus  would  probably  soon  determine.  The 
consultation  was  therefore  adjourned  till  the  next  morning ; 
and  meanwhile  small  quantities  of  broth  and  wine  were 
frequently  administered,  but  as  often  rejected  by  vomiting. 
On  the  morrow,  the  situation  of  the  patient  being  still  more 


«  Bulletin  dc  la  Faculte  de  Mcdccine  dc  Paris,  1818,  No.  IX. 
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desperate,  the  question  of  artificial  delivery  was  again  dis- 
cussed ;  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  till  the  os  uteri  should 
evince  a  tendency  to  dilatation.  The  patient  now  rcceiveil 
the  sacrament,  and  soon  afterwards  sank  into  a  state  of 
syncope  ;  on  recovery  from  which,  incipient  dilatation  of  the 
uterine  orifice  was  perceptible.  Fluctuation,  on  striking  the 
*  ahdomen,  was  distinguished  in  all  its  regions.  Observing  a 
return  of  the  suffocation.  Dr.  Duclos  determined  on  imme- 
diately rupturing  the  membranes,  and  evacuating  the  liquor 
amnii  at  four  several  times,  with  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes 
between  each.  With  his  finger  introduced  into  the  os  nteri, 
he  regulated  the  evacuation;  while  the  process  was  seconded 
by  the  pressure  of  a  napkin  encircling  the  abdomen.  In  this 
manner  fourteen  pounds  of  fluid  were  discharged,  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  escaped  beside  the  basin.  The 
vomiting  immediately  ceased,  and  respiration  was  relieved. 
During  five  hours  of  subsequent  repose,  the  strength  was 
recruited  by  frequent  administration  of  broth  and  wine.  The 
cough  and  palpitations  nearly  disappeared  ;  but  as  the  uterus 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  making  an  effort,  the  ter- 
mination of  delivery  was  resolved  upon.  The  uterine  orifice, 
thin  and  unresisting,  was  readily  dilated.  On  penetrating 
into  the  cavity,  the  vertex  of  the  child,  and  umbilical  chord, 
were  found  aoove  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  The 
head  was  small,  and  placed  diagonally,  with  the  forehead 
backwards,  and  to  the  right  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 
Thus  the  head  was  readily  grasped ;  engaged  diagonally  io 
ihe  pelvic  cavity,  and  ultimately  delivered  as  in  natural 
labour.  The  child,  a  female,  though  living,  was  punj  and 
feeble,  with  very  slender  limbs.  Its  eye-lids  were  closed ;  and 
it  uttered  a  weak  cry.  From  the  calculation  of  the  mother, 
it  had  nearly  attained  the  seventh  month.  After  having  been 
fed  for  some  days  with  sugar  and  milk,  the  child  was  put  to 
the  breast.  The  alvine  discharges  were  at  first  scanty  :  and, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  although  lively,  she  was  scarcely  so 
large  as  a  seventh  months'  foetus ;  and  the  process  of  dentition 
had  not,  at  that  period,  commenced. 

ImmeSiately  after  delivcrv>  the  bandage  round  the  patient's 
abdomen  was  somewhat  tightened ;  and  an  attempt  made  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  by  external  frictions,  and  titil- 
lations  of  the  orifice  of  the  organ,  and  occasional  exhibition  of 
broth  and  wine.  These  means,  however,  proving  inadequate 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  it  was  readily  detached  by 
the  hand ;  and,  except  that  it  was  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  membranes,  presented  no  unusual  appearance. 
Compresses,  moistened  with  brandy,  were  now  applied  to  the 
abdomen ;  and  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep  suffaced  to  dis- 
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Bipstte  completely  the  hicoap  and  palpitatioos.  Tlie  lochia 
were  abundant,  and  almost  serous.  The  (low  of  urine,  on  the 
following  day,  copious ;  and  the  fever  and  cough  entirely 
gone*  On  ihe  Sd,  the  oedema  of  the  extremities  had  consi- 
derably diminished,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  taken  place 
favourably.  The  oedema  no  longer  existed  on  the  10th  ;  bat 
the  lochia  continued  to  flow  till  trie  15 th.  In  six  weeks  the  • 
patient  was  quite  restored.  At  the  end  of  about  two  y.ear^ 
she  again  became  pregnant,  and  went  through  the  process  of 
parturkion  very  favourably. 

BOTANY  AND  CHEMISTBY. 

VIL — Natural  and  Chemical  History  of  the  Indian  Berry 
(Menispermum  Cocculus,  of  Linnaeus). — The  shrub  which 
bears  the  Indian  berry  is  the  Menisperqium  Cocculus, 
belonging  to  the  class  Dicecia,  and  order  JDodecandria,  of 
Linnffius,  and  the  natural  family  of  the  Menispermoides,  of 
Jussiea.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  sand,  among  the  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  east;  and  is  frequently  found  twining  round  the 
trunks  of  large  trees,  and  climbing  to  their  highest  branches* 
The  berry  is  of  a  grey  or  blackish  colour,  equal  in  volume  ta 
a  large  pea,  wrinkled,  round,  or  sometimes  reniform,  with  a 
fissure  on  the  side,  and  contains  within  a  tough  and  ligneous 
envelope,  a  whitish  fragile  kernel,  bilobulated,  of  a  bitter 
acrid  taste,  and  nauseous  disagreable  smell''^; 

 X    . 

*  The  Indians  employ  the  whole  of  the  plant  to  destroy  corns  and 
warts.  For  application,  it  is  mixed  up  with  ginger  and  grease ;  or 
they  receive  the  smoke  of  it  while  burning.  Its  root  constitutes  with 
them  the  universal  panacea.  With  the  berrfes,  gathered  yet  unripe, 
the  natives  form,  by  the  addition  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  human  excre- 
ments, boles  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  with  which  they  catch  fish.  The 
berry  is  also  used  to  take  various  kinds  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Fish,  however,  taken  by  these  means,  becomes  sjieedily  putrid,  and 
operates  as  a  poison  when  received  into  the  human  stomach,  espe- 
cially if  kept  for  some  time  previously  to  beiog  cooked.  The 
elaborate  Gmelin,  of  whose  work  we  have  here  availed  ourselves, 
gives  a  tolerably  accurate  botanical  description  of  this- species  of 
menispermum,  and,  after  noticing  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  berry 
on  fishes,  birds,  and  the  larger  quadrupeds,  adds,  In  cats  and  dogs 
its  internal  employment  excites  spasms  and  convulsions,  which  sooner 
or  later  terminate  in  death.  In  the  human  subject  it  produces  piles, 
and  sometimes  nausea  and  fainting.  But  an  example  of  its  fatal 
effects  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  reputable  writer."  AllgeAidnc 
Geschichte  der  Pflanzengifte,  pp.  513,  514.  '  It  is  singular  that 
Orfila,  who  appears,  in  many  instances,  to  have  copied  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Gmelin,  never  once  makes  mention,  in  his  celebrated  work, 
the  '*  General  History  of  Poisons,''  of  the  accurate  and  laborious 
German. — Editor. 
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By  some  persons  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  Indiau  benies 
have  been  denied ;  but,  as  M.  BouUay  has  judiciously  observed, 
a  substance,  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  the  larg;er  animids, 
must  necessarily  possess  no  inconsiderable  activity:  and  ia 
1812,  at  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Chanssier,  this  dis- 
tinguished chemist  undertook  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
principles  nvhich  enter  into  its  composition.  From  ihe 
jsnalysis  then  published*,  we  learn  that  the  seed  of  the  frui^ 
separated  from  the  ligneous  envelope,  in  which  it  is  enclosed, 
contains :  1st,  about  naif  its  weight  of  a  fixed  concrete  oil  t ; 
fid,  a  vegeto  animal  albuminous  substance;  Sd,  a  peculiar 
colouring  matter ;  4th,  a  bitter  principle,  crystallizable  and 
poisonous,  to  which  M.  BouUay  has  eiven  the  name  of 
picrotoxine;  5th,  a  fibrous  part;  6th,  mauc  acid,  probably  in 
the  state  of  acidulous  malate  of  lime  and  potash ;  7th,  sul- 

1>hate  of  potash ;  8th,  muriate  of  potash ;  9th,  phosphate  of 
ime;  and,  10th,  a  small  proportion  of  iron  and  silex* 

From  a  comparative  examination  of  picrotoxine  and  mor* 
phium,  Boullaj  observed,  that  both  possess  equally  the  pro* 
perty  of  combming  with  acids,  and  thus  formmg  real  salts. 
This  analogy  has  induced  him  to  resume  his  experiments; 
and  to  his  labours  on  this  subject  j:,  the  study  of  the  saline 
combinations  of  picrotoxine,  and  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar 
acid  with  which  this  principle  is  united,  import  no  common 
interest. 

The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  berry  of  the  menispermutt 
cocculus,  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  jurnishes  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate. On  diluting  this  precipitate  with  distilled  water, 
and  supersaturating  it  with  sulpnureted  hydrogen,  an  acid, 
differing  from  all  other  known  acids,  is  obtained :  and  this,  it 
is  proposed  to  call,  from  the  substance  yielding  it,  and  from 
the  probability  of  its  being  found  in  other  species  of  the 
menisperma,  menispermic  acid.  This  acid  is  incrystallizable. 
Its  characteristic  properties  are  the  following :  1st,  It  does  not 
act  on  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron ;  2d,  It  instantly 
determmes  in  a  solution  of  the  deuto-sulphate  a  very  consi- 
derable deep  green  precipitate ;  dd.  It  forms  a  copious  pre* 
cipitate  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  acid 
may  also  be  procured  by  pouring  nitrate  of  barytes  into  a  de- 


*  Analyse  Chimique  de  la  Coque  du  Levant,  Paris,  1812. 

t  This  substance,  obtained  by  bruising  the  nut»  resembles  in  a  Gep> 
tain  degree  the  fat  of  animals;  has  a  bitter  taste;  and  a  smell 
analogous  to  that  of  cantharides. 

I  Dissertation  sur  VHistoire  Naturelle  et  Chimique  de  la  Coqne  da 
Levant  (menispermum  cocculus);  examen  de  son  principe  v^ntoeux, 
consid^r^  comme  acid  vegetal  et  d'un  nouvel  acid  particulier  k  cettc 
substance;  par  P.  F.  G.  Boullay,  Pharmacien,  &c. 
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coction  of  the  berry.  Thus  an  insoluble  menispermate  is  oh* 
tained;  which  may  ^afterwards  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

•  After  the  trial  of  numerous  experiments  for  procuring  the 
picrotoxincy  M.  Boullay  has  adopted  the  following  process, 
which  he  describes  as  being  the  best  and  most  certam,  when- 
ever it  is  an  object  to  collect,  at  the  same  time,  the  menisper* 
mic  acid.  This  process  consists  in  boiling  in  water  the  seeds, 
either  previously  to  or  after  having  separated  the  concrete  oil, 
and  slowly  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  This 
is  afterwards  to  be  triturated  with  a  twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
barytes  or  pure  magnesia.  The  mixture,  after  having  stood 
for  twenty-four  hours,  is  to  be  dissolved,  by  a  gentle  neat,  in 
rectified  alcohol.  The  spirit  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  product  to  be  redissolved  in  fresh  alcohol. 
This,  when  reduced  to  a  small  volume,  yields,  on  cooling,  the 
creater  part  of  the  bitter  crystallized  principle,  more  or 
less  coloured.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions 
in  alcohol. 

Picrotoxine,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  inodorous,  intolerably 
bitter,  white,  shining,  semitransparent,  crystallized  in  needles, 
distinguishable  by  the  microscope  as  real  auadranjjular  prisms. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  its  solubility  is  increased 
by  warmth.  The  mineral  acids  act  decidedly  on  it,  only  by 
the  assistance  of  heat.  The  salts  which'  it  forms,  are  difficultly 
soluble,  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate,  wliich  is,  moreover, 
extremely  bitter.  The  vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  acetic, 
dissolve  it  readily.  The  salts  formed  by  them  are  also 
soluble.  Analysis  by  fire  demonstrates  in  it  no  trace  of 
ammonia. 

At  the  period  of  his  first  publication,  M.  Boullay  merely 
suspected  the  presence  of  a  saccharine  matter  in  the  Indian 
berry.  Now,  however,  he  declares  himself  to  be  assured  of 
the  existence  of  this  principle,  in  the  following  manner: 
Ist,  By  treating  with  nitric  acid,  part  of  the  extract  resulting 
from  a  decoction  of  the  berry  deprived  of  its  picrotoxine,  he 
has  obtained  the  malic  acid ;  2d,  On  diluting  with  water 
another  portion  of  this  extract,  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  placing  the  mixture  for  some  days  in  a  stove, 
fermentation  was  manifested ;  the  lic^uid  became  turbid,  and 
covered  with  scum.  Yet,  as  on  distillation,  it  yielded  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  alcohol,  some  reasonable  doubts  may 
be  surely  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  anv  saccharine 
principle  in  the  berry  of  the  menispermum  cocculus. 

We  may  here,  although  obviously  not  quite  in  place,  ofiFer  a 
cursory  sketch  of  M.  BouUay's  observations  on  the  symptoms, 
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effectMf  and  trealmetti  ofpoisoinog  by  picrotovioe.  Ten  graini 
of  this  substance,  incorporated  with  crumb  of  bread,  were 
given  to  a  young  dog.  In  twenty-five  minutes  convulsions 
came  on,  followed  by  a  whirling  motion  which  continued  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  animal  then  Fell  upon  his  side,  ex- 
perienced convulsive  motions,  and  died  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
minutes.  On  dissection,  the  stomach,  which  was  full  of  food, 
displayed,  for  the  compass  of  an  inch  around  the  oesophageal 
orifice,  decided  traces  of  inflammation.  The  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  of  a  red  colour*.  The  treatment,  in  the 
firsjt  instance,  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  expulsion  ol 
the  poison  from  the  stomach.  After  this,  such  remedies  as 
will  most  effectually  obviate  or  reduce  inflammation  may  be 
advantageously  employed. 


PART  F. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


ABSTRACT  Tnt  ANKXVEKSART  OHATtOK  DELIVEEED  BErOKI 
THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LOKDOK,  ON  THE  8TH  OV  XAACB 
J,A8T,  BY  T.  J.  TETTIOREW,  SUEGEOK.^ 

Mr.  Pettior^W  commenced  his  oration  by  expressing  his  sur* 
prise,  that,  considering  the  frequency  of  the  qedasion  on  which  the 
Physician  or  Surgeon  is  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  . court  of 
judicature,  and  that  no  less  than  the  life  of  an  individual,  the  for- 
feiture of  his  property,  or  the  confinement  of  his  person,  are  princi- 
pally dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  the  professional  witness,  so 
little  attenrion  should  have  been  paid  to  forensic  medicine  in  this 
country.    "  There  is  not,"  he  observed,  **  a  single  Course  of  Lec- 


•  Thij  fact,  perfectly  accordant  with  tlie  observations  of  Dr.  Gou* 
pil,  of  Nemours,  is  contradictory  to  those  of  Professor  Orfila ;  who, 
in  bis.  experiments  on  animals  with  picrotoxioe,  asserts^  that  he  has 
never  found,  after  death,  any  sensible  alteration  in  the  membranes  of 
the  stomach.  Two  facts,  when  correctly  observed,  do  not/ however 
different,  destroy  each  other.  Yet  if  picrotoxine  do  not  really  induce 
inflamiiiation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  why  has '  it  been 
classed  by  Orfila  among  the  narcotico  acnW  poisons,  of  which  one  of 
the  characters  is,  according  to  his  own  admission^  a  ntbefaaent  action? 
A  contradiction,  thus  glaring,  would  seem  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour,  of  Boulky.  —  Journal  Universel  des  Sciences  MMicala. 
Av41,  I819t 
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tareSy^ther  of  a  pnblic  or  a  private  nature,  delivered  in  tbJs  metro- 
polis upon  diis  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  Few,  very  few  works 
have  been  written  respecting  k  in  oar  krtgtiage,  and  those  merely  of 
4Ui  elementary  kind :  the  advocate  is  entirely  at  a  loss  where  to  seek 
for  inibrmation,  by  which  he  may  institute  such  inquiries  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
cases  in  the  investigation  of  which  he  may  be  engaged,  and  to  the 
determining  of  the  validity  or  vagueness  of  the  criteria  which  may  be 
stated  upon  medical  testimony.  The  attention  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent, jiot  having  been  directed  to  this  branch  of  science,  unassisted  by 
those  publications  which  might  enable  him  duly  to  appreciate  its 
importance,  and  correctly  to  estimate  the  cogency  or  insufficiency  of 
his  opinions,  is  placed  in  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  when 
called  upon  to  give  his  evidence. 

Dr.  Haslam  has  justly  observed,  that  "  the  important  duty  which 
the  medical  Practitioner  has  to  perform,  when  he  delivers  his  testi- 
mony before  a  court  of  justice,  should  be  clearly  defined^  conscitnti- 
mttlyfdtj  and  thoroughly  underttood:  his  opinions  ought  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a  perspicuous  manner ;  he  should  be  solemnly  impressed 
that  he  speaks  upon  oath,  the  most  sacred  pledge  before  God  between 
man  and  man ;  and  that  the  life  of  a  human  ^ing  depends  on  the 
clearness  and  truth  of  his  deposition."  In  the  first  Section  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Commentaries  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Sir  W. 
Bkckstoue  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  law  is  not 
of  more  importance  to  medical  men  than  to  any  other  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  learned  Judge,  Mr.  P.  conceived,  was  probably  - led 
to  make  the  al>ovc  observation  in  consequence  of  the  exemption  of 
medical  men  to  serve  on  juries  or  inquests;  or  to  undertake  paro- 
chial offices :  but  it  will  be  found  that  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  duties  which  require  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  but  of  the  forms  and 
regulations  adopted  in  our  courts  of  judicature. 

The  advice  of  the  medical  littendant  is  occasionally  required  in 
cases  of  sudden  emergency »  respecting  a  last  will  and  testament. 
This  is  admitted  by  Sir  Wra.  Blackstone.  It  i^  therefore  n^fesfeary 
that  the  Physician  or  Surgeon  should  be  acquainted  with  the' laws 
relating  to  the  transfer  or  alienation  of  property  either  persbttid  or 
reai ;  with  those  relating  to  the  incapacity  of  persons  afflicted  tvith 
•madness,  idiotcy,  dotage,  &c. ;  for  making' bequests  and  disposing  of 
their  property ;  and  on  this  subject  they  will  sometimes  be  required 
ta  give  solemn  judicial  evidepce.  They  should  also  be  famSliar  with 
the  laws  relating  to  nuncwpatvu  testaments,  or  that  which  depends 
merely  upon  oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  testator  in  txtftmU 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  and  afterWardsi  reduce  to 
writing.  Jf  it  be  important,  continued  Mr.  P.,  ibr  medieal  men 
to  p6ne88  a  certain  knowledge  of  law,  its  forms  and  regulations ;  iris 
no  lest  necessary  for  the  lawyer  to  obtain  somd  portion  of  medical 
information.  To  know  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  stnictu re ;  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  several  operations  of  the  animal  economy; 
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tlie  prbtmble  effects  of  different  acts  of  violence  that  may  be  com- 
milted  on  the  varioas  organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed ;  the 
morbid  appearances  produced  by  the  taking  of  poisons.  6ec. 

To  Coroners,  in  particular,  this  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  cbnse* 
quence,  the  possession  of  it  would  enable  them  to  make  a  proper  exami- 
natioD  of  the  medical  witnesses,  upon  whose  judgment  the  nature  of 
the  verdict  almost  invariably  depends,  and  it  would  lead  them  to. 
attach  a  due  importance  to  speculative  or  practical  opinions,  and 
qualify  them  for  correctly  charging  a  juryv  The  persons  who  usually 
compose  inquests  and  juries  have  not,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
possess,  any  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy: 
they  are,  therefore,  necessarily  directed  by  the  presiding  legal  officer. 

The  Germans  and  French  have  paid  the  greatest  share  of  attention 
to  forensic  medicine,  and  their  Professors  have  published  some  valu- 
able treatises  on  the  subject :  generally  speaking,  however,  they  are 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  Medical  juris- 
prodence,  legial  or  forensic  medicine,  or,  according  to  the  Germans, 
state  medicine,  divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches.  First,  That 
which  relates  to  judicial  cases;  and,  secondly,  That  which  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  community.  . 

The  first  division  (to  which  Mr.  P.  confined  himself  in  this  ora- 
tion) may  be  regarded  as  it  relates  either  to  the  criminal,  civil,  or 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  cases  cognisable  in  the  criminal  court  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  Poisons,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  gaseons. 

2.  Wounds  and  contusions. 

3.  Apparent  death  from  drowning,  hanging,  suflbcation,  intoxic»> 
tion,  lightning,  excessive  cold,  lethargy  or  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  epi- 
lepsy, trances,  &c. 

4)1  Abortion. 

5.  Infanticide,  and  concealed  birth. 

6.  Rape. 

II.  Those  which  belong  to  the  civil  court  are : — 

1.  Insanity. 

2.  Idiotcy. 

d.  Pretended  or  assumed  diseases. 

4.  Imputed  diseases,  consisting  of  impotence,  lues  venerea,  fita» 
insanity,  fatuity,  pregnancy,  pretended  and  retarded  delivery. 

IIL  Those  which  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  consist  of » 
1.  Questions  relating  to  marriage. 

3.  Impotence. 

8*  Hermaphroditesi 

That  the  orator  should  enter  into  detail  upon  a  subject  involviiig 
so  many  points  for  consideration,  in  the  course  of  time  usually  allotted 
to  anniversary  orations,  could  not  be  expected.  He  ther^ore^  co»- 
fined  himself  to  those  points  which  he  regarded  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal desiderata  relating  to  this  interesting  branch  of  inquiry. 

Poisons,  Mr.  P.  remarked,  have  of  late  years  been  much  and  socoess- 
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fiiHy  attended  to.   Tbe  labours  of  the  Naturalist,  the  Chemist,  and  the 
Physioiog;i8t,  have  been  equklly  exerted  to  advance  this  branch  of 
human  knowledge.     Certainly  there  are  but  few  subjects  more 
Worthy  the  attention  of  the  Philosopher;  to  which  his  researches 
may  be  directed  with  so  much  advantage  to  mankind,  whether  re- 
ganied  as  affording  admonitions  of  danger,  as  supplying  us  with  the 
means  of  averting  or  remedying  serious  disorder,  or  enabliii^  us  to 
detect  crime  of  the  most  heinous  description.    It  is  to  the  laborious 
researches  of  M.  Orfila  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation  we  possess  on  this  subject.    By  a  well  contrived  series  of 
experiments,  he  has  arrived  at  the  most  important  conclusions.  He 
has  described  in  the  most  masterly  manner  the  physical  and  sensible 
characters  of  poisons  in  their  natural  state,  and  has  explained  the 
chemical  properties  of  each  of  these  substances.    He  has  not  only 
detailed  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  action  of  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  tests,  but  he  has  also  shown  the  differences  which  the 
poison,  when  mixed  with  alimentary  matter  of  various  kinds,  presents 
when  examined  with  the  same  tests,  and  the  changes  effected  on  the 
poisonous  substanoes  by  its  admixture  with  the  biliary  and  ofher 
8«fcr^ons«    Hb  researches  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  they  relate  to 
the  antidotes  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  poisonous  matters.  This 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  experiments  upon  animals,  in 
several  instances  confirmed  in  their  results  by  trials  on  the  human 
species.    He  has  also  pointed  out  the  best  methods  of  detecting  the 
nature  of  the  poisonous  substance,  whether  in  its  natural  state  or  mixed 
with  any  extraneous  body.   To  the  juridical  Physician  his  labours 
are  of  the  highest  value,  for  he  has  enumerated  those  symptoms 
which  distinguish  acute  poisoning  from  other  diseases,  showing  the 
variations  of  those  symptoms,  according  as  vomidng  shall  or  shall  not 
have  taken  place,  and  determining  the  degree  of  confidence  which . 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  experiments  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  swallow  the  matter  vomited  by  the  patient  suspected  of  being 
poisoned.    He  has  detailed  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  opening 
of  bodies  suspected  of  having  been  poisoned ;  and  has  shown  the  im* 
portance  that  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  lesions  of  texture  pro- 
duced by>the  different  classes  of  poisons ;  the  different  states  of  these 
lesions  in  bodies  already  corrupted,  and  in  those  examined  shortly 
after  death ;  whether  the  poison  has  been  taken  during  the  life  of  the 
person,  or  has  been  introduced  after  death. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  objects  of  M.  Orfila,  the  importance 
of  his  work,  in  a  juridical  point  of  view,  will  be  evident ;  but,  although 
much  has  been  effected  by  this  learned  Physician,  still  much  remains 
on  which  it  is  desirable  we  should  have  information. 

Poisojns  are  derived  either  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
aerial  kingdoms.  They  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth : 
into  tbe  lungs  through  the  medium  of  the  air ;  into  the  bowels  in  the 
foroo  of  clyster,  or  into  the  circulation  by  means  of  tbe  absorbent 
systysm,  conveying  them  from  the  skin  when  applied  to  it  in  the  form 
of  ointments.   They  appear  to  act  chemically  and  mechanically. 
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Upon  being  called  to  an  individual  who  is  said  to  bsve  takeo 
poison,  the  first  point  of  attention  should  be  to  ascertain  the  kind  of 
poison  taken,  and  the  manner  and  vehicle  in  which  it  was  taken, 
whether  before  or  after  a  meal.  The  kind  of  food  last  partaken  of 
should  be  ex^unined  as  to  whether  any  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal 
matter  of  a  deleterious  nature  should  be  mix»l  with  it;  whether  it 
possesses  any  peculiarity  of  taste  or  smelt  It  has  been  recommended 
to  give  a  portion  of  it  to^  a  dog,  or  other  animal,  to  ascertain  its 
effi^ ;  but  this  wiU  afibrd  no  certain'  criterion,  as  that  matter  which 
IS  poisonous  to  man,  may  not  be  so  to  brate  animals.  Goats  feed 
readily  upon  hemlock,  which  to  man  is  poisonous.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  to  man  is  a  poison  of  the  most  violent  kind,  when  taken 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  grains  only,  may  be  given  to  &  horse  in  the 
large  quantity  X)f  an  ounce  without  injury.  Bogs  are  said  to  be 
Capable  of  bearing,  with  impunity,  a  larger  quantity  of  this  drug  than 
man.  On  the  contrary,  aloes,  which  can  be  taken  by  the  human 
species  in  considerable  quantity,  when  given  to  dogs  and  foxes  in  a 
very  small  portion,  speedily  proves  fatal. 

Many  symptoms  in  common  with  those  arising  from  the  taking  ^yf 
poison,  such  as  vomiting,  purging,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  griping, 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  &c.  may  be  produced  from 
having  eaten  of  bread  composed  of  grain,  ergot,  mildew,  &c  From 
peculiar  idjosyncmcii^s  of  constitution,  many,  persons  an  afiectad  in 
a  similar  manner  by  eating  several  species  of  fruit,  &c.  All  these 
symptoms  must.be  distinguished  from  those  which  arise  from  the  pM- 
sence  of  poison.  The  matter  vomited  shonld  foe  preserved  for  ohe> 
mical  examination ;  and  should  the  case  terminate  fatally,  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  should 
be  carefully  preserved.  Tiie  stomach  in  particular  should  then  be 
minutely  examined;  also  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal;  and 
should  no  particular  appearances  present  themselves,  the  heart  and 
it9  large  vessds,  the  brain,  and  other  viscera,  shoold  be  attentivtly 
examined.  It  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  Male,  in  a  late  publication 
Forensic  Medicine,  that  unless  all  the  differmt  visccja  are  exa- 
mined, a  juiy  should  cautiously  decide  how  far  surgical  evidence  b 
to  be  deemed  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  We  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  an  opinion  that  a  person  has  been  poisoned,  witbout  being 
able  to  produce  irrefragable  proof  of  the  fact" 

When  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  detaches  itself  easily  fipom 
the  muscular,  so  that  it  and  the  serous  coat  remain  perfocdy  isolated, 
Hebenstreit  and  Mahon  regard  this  appearance  as  an  infoUible  proof 
of  pouon.  M«  Orfila  confirms  this  remark,  as  it  respects  the  corr^ 
sivc  poisons.  These  poisons  consist  of  the  preparations  of  mercury 
antimony,'  copper,  tin,  sine,  silver,  gold,  bismuth,  the  concentsated 
fhcids,  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  earths,  the  muriate  and  car- 
bonate  of  bu'ytes,  and  cantharides.  They  are  not  ali,  however, 
capable  of  producing  the  same  train  of  syroptomSk  In  ctrtain  cait% 
the  poison  is  absorbed,  and  carries  its  fktal  actioii  t»  Qpe  btain,  the 
heart,  and  other  organs.   In  some  instances,  it  is  the  conaodcd  aMs- 
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biaBM  of  tile  slomAch  vMck  act  by  ajmpathy  on  theM  oi^ns,  and 
su&pend  their  functions,  without  any  absorption  taking  place.  In 
other  circumstances,  which  very  rarely  occur,  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  irritated  by  these  poisonous 
substaaces.  Mr.  P.  then  enumerated  the  symptoms  produced  by 
this  class  of  poisons.  The  whole  of  these,  he  observed,  were  not  to 
be  expected  in  every  case  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  substances. 
Excruciating  pain  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  constant ;  yet  even  thi» 
he  has  known  to  be  ajisent  in  a  case  to  which  he  was  called  during 
the  last  year.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  swallowed  at  least  an  ounce  of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  whg  expired  at  four  in  the  afternoon* 
Sickness;  thirst;  small  and  quick  pulse;  coldness  of  the  body,  and 
particuktrly  of  the  limbS)  the  skin  of  which  was  of  a  violet  colour; 
gvear  secretion  of  saliva ;  were  the  symptoms  under  which  belaboured* 
He  did  not  complain  of  any  degree  of  pain,,  nor  did  he  appear  lo 
experience  any  upon  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  on  the 
abdomen.  A  few  minutes  before  bis  death,  he  placed  hi»  band  upon 
the  soroticulus-  cordis,  and  complained  of  a  sensation  of  heat*  His 
sensorial  functions^  were- not  in  the  least  degree  disturbed.  Upon 
examination' of  the  body,  the  stomach  was  found  in  a  high  stale  of 
inflammation,  and  the  mucous  easily  separable  from  the  other  coatfr 
of  the  stomach  ;  it  was  studded  with  small  particles  of  the  metallic 
poison,  and  was  very  much  altered  in  its-  texture,  being  of  a  pulpy 
nature*  The  duodenum  was  alfio  highly  inflamed,  and  different  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  nnat* 
tended  with  pain,  is  reported  by  Dr.  I^bordei  in  the  Journal  de 
M6decine,  Tome  LXX,  p.  89. 

Mr.  P.  regarded  it  as  a  great  desideratum  to  be  able  to- point  out 
the  lesionft  of  textuie,  their  seat^  extent,  and  character,  especially 
attributable  to  the  different  kinds  of  poison.  Those  produced  by 
cortT>sive  sublimate  are  as  yet  not  to  be  distinguiehed  from  such  as 
result  from  other  •pecies  of  corrosive  poison.  The  lesions  of  tex- 
ture produced  by  arsenic,  are  generally  such  as  result  from  inflamnuir 
tion  of  the  mouth,  ossophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines*  The  stomach 
and  duodenum  are  frequently  affected  with  gangrenous  spots,  studded 
with  dark  coagula,  resembling  sloughs  (but  not  really  such,  as  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Part  I,  for  1812),  and  the 
mucous  coat- of  the  stomach  is  reduced  to  a  reddish  brown  pulp. 
O^r  vieera  often  present  marks  of- inflammation. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  notice  those  lesions  of  structure  attri- 
butable to  poisoning  with  the  various  kinds  belonging  to  the  first  class, 
noticing  particularly  those  arising  from  antimony,  copper,  tin,  sine, 
silver,  gold,  biemuth,  the  concentrated  acids,  the  alkalies,  and  cantha* 
rides.  The  other  classes  of  poisons  were  then  examined  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  lesions  of  texture  produced  by  these  enumerated.  Mu  P. 
dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  because  the  medical  Prac- 
titioner is  nmt  frequently  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  respecting 
them.  A  review,  he  remarked,  of  what  had  been  said,  would 
ctesfly  evince  tho' great  difficulty  that  exists  in  determining  whether 
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an  iodividual  has  been  pdsoned,  aod  if  so,  to  what  class  the  poiaon 
ought,  to  be  referred.    The  symptoms  in  common  to  many  diseases 
are  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  the  taking  of  poison.  Many 
cases  on  record  will  justify  this  assertion.    The  lesions  of  texture 
found  after  death,  in  many  cases  of  indigestion,  cholera  morbus,  and 
some  other  affections,  also  resemble  those  witnessed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  carefully  to  note  every  symptom,  and  to  compare  the  same 
with  the  morbid  appearances  that  may  afterwards  be  ascertained  to 
exist    There  is  occasion  to  fear,  that  for  want  of  this  knowledge, 
some  individuals  have  been  condemned  upon  insufficient  testimony.  It 
has  been  shown,  by  the  celebrated  J.  Hunter,  that  the  stomach  of 
persons  dying  from  hunger,  or  from  any  other  cause,  in  a  very 
sudden  manner,  is  frequently  found  dissolved  or  eroded  in  various 
parts.    Perforations  in  this  organ  have  been  met  with  in  cases  where 
there  could  not  be  any  reason  for  attributing  them  to  the  having 
taken  of  poison.   Thus,  (he  concluded^)  it  is  evident  that  by  the  aid  of 
ckameal  meantj  in  order  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  substance  taken ; 
oipaikolog^t  to  examine  into  and  discriminate  the  character  of  the 
symptoms;  and  of  pathological  OMtom^^  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  these  and  the  appearances  on  dissection,  that  we  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  precise  or  satis&ctory  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  deliver  a  most  serious  ojHnion.  On 
the  subject  of  wounds  Mr.  P.  remarked,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  speak  at  length,  since,  happily,  the  law  looks  to  the  intentkm, 
rather  than  to  the  effect  produced.   He  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  criteria  to  distinguish  wounds  whether  mortal,  probably 
or  accidentally  so,  or  otherwise.   The  subject  of  asphyxia,  or  appa* 
rent  death,  came  next  under  observation,  and  the  variety  of  causes 
producing  this  state  noted.    To  distinguish  apparent  fkom  real 
death,  numerous  methods,  he  observed,  had  been  contrived ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  nothing  short  of  the  commencing 
appearances  of  putrefaction  can  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  dis- 
tinction.   To  ascertain  whether  the  vital  spark  be  extinct,  or  merely 
dormant,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance :  it  behoves  us 
all  not  to  consign  to  the  grave  those  who  appear  to  have  expired 
suddenly,  *until  such  means  as  are  recommended  to  be  adopted  in 
tb^  cases  have  been  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time.  Exa- 
minations of  the  bodies  of  i>erson8  who  have  died  from  the  causes 
mentioned  should  in  all  cases  be  made ;  they  will  lead  to  the  best 
result.    In  cases  of  the  drowned,  the  heart,  and  the  right  side  in  par- 
ticular, is  found  loaded  with  dark  coloured  blood ;  the  lungs  are 
livid  and  distended  with  dark  blood  ;  there  is  a  frothy  effusion  often 
of  a  pale  red  colour  in  the  bronchia.    Hebenstreit  states,  that  the 
diaphragm  in  these  cases  is  found  bent  towards  the  abdomen:  this 
cannot  possibly  be  true,  as  a  drowning  person  continues  to  expire 
some  time  after  he  has  ceased  to  inspire.    In  those  who  die  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  the  blood  loses  its  power  of  coagulating.    This,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  is  the  case  with  the  drowned. 

Infanticide  and  concealed  birth  fprms  one  of  those  nnhpppy  cases 
s 
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which,  frequently  demaiuls  the  pieaence  of  the  medical  Practitionet  in 
a  court  of  justice.  Every  man  of  feeling  will  revere  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Hunter  for  having  written  the  paper  on  this  subject,  inserted  in 
the  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries.  That  humane  Physician  possessed 
extensive  opportunities  of  knowing  intimately  the  female  character. 
To  use  his  own  words>  he  had  seen  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
virtues^  the  private  as  well  as  the  more  public  frailties  of  women,  in 
all  ranks  of  life.  He  had  been  in  their  secrets,  their  counsellor  and 
adviser  in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  distress  in  body  and  mind. 
He  had  been  a  witness  to  their  private  conduct,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring themselves  to  meet  danger,  and  had  heard  their  last  end  most 
serious  reflections,  when  they  were  certain  they  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live.  That  knowledge  of  women  had  enabled  him  to  say,  though  no 
doubt  their  will  be  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  |iromen 
who  are  pregnant,  without  daring  to  avow  their  situation,  are  com- 
monly objects  of  the  greatest  compassion;  and  generally  are  less 
criminal  than  the  world  imagine.  The  evidences  of  guilt  in  these 
cases  should  be  most  circumspectly  examined.  Those  usually  stated 
OS  such  by  medical  men  can  be  little  depended  upon.  Prejudice 
operates,  but  too  generally  against  the  ^unfortunate.  Mr.  P.  then 
adverted  to  the  several  inquiries  necessary  to  be  made  in  these  cases, 
and  having  shown  the  extredb  vagueness  of  several  of  them,  Mr.  P. 
passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  medical  jurisprudence,  as  it  related 
to  insanity,  which  belongs  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  courts. 
On  this  important  head  Mr.  P.  brought  forward  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Erskine,  Dr.  Haslam,  and  some  other  eminent 
writers,  and  then  concluded  the  oration  with  a  few  remarks  on  that 
branch  of  police  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  houses  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane,  and  on  the  economy  of  which  the  probability 
of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  confined  within  their  walls  most 
materially  depend. 

The  late  parliamentary  investigation,  he  observed,  had  brought 
to  light  the  existence  of  numerous  abuses  shocking  to  humanity; 
and  although  it  had  not  hitherto  excited  a  correspondent  degree  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  their  removal^  yet  its  results 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

As  no  greater  trust  can  possibly  be  reposed  in  any  individual 
than  that  which  is  confided  to  the  keeper  possessing  absolute  authority 
over  a  fellow-creature  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  and 
unable  to  state  his  complaints  or  obtain  redress  for  his  grievances,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  great  circumspection  should  be  ex* 
ercised  in  the  selection  of  those  individuals  to  whom  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  insane  is  to  be  committed.  They  should  be  men  of 
unblemished  character,  of  benevolent  disposition,  of  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate tempers.  They  should  unite  decision  of  character  with  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  to  ensur^  at  the  same  time  the  respect  and  fear  of  those 
subjected  to  their  control.  Mild  and  consolatory  language  will,  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved,  tend  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  insane ;  whilst 
a  contrary  conduct  increases  the  violence  of  the  disease.  If  coercive 
measures,  or,  1  would  rather  say,  the  exercise  of  force,  ought  ever  to 
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be  employed,  tt  slioald  be  directed  to  its  object  aoeomfwtiied  ynlk  the 
least  degree  of  irritation  possible.  The  many  fatal  accidents  which 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  prove  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
the  iKeeper's  utmost  circumspection.  Eveiy  instrument  of  danger 
should  be  removed  from  the  maniacs  sight,  that  no  association  of 
ideas  may  be  created  to  tempt  him  to  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
violence  either  on  himself,  or  to  those  around  him. 

The  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of  the  different  maniacs  who 
are  associated  together,  should  be  most  carefully  examined  into. 
Lunatics  generally  retain  some  of  those  prejudioes  and  sentiments 
which  were  imbibed  previously  to  the  loss  of  reason.  To  place  a 
patient  afflicted  with  deep  religious  melancholy  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  one  who  makes  a  sport  of  religion,  or  to  associate  a  person 
of  a  timid  disposition  with  an  individual  of  a  violent  character,  is  lo 
commit  an  act  of  great  cruelty  towards  one  of  the  parlies,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  recovery  of  both. 

To  strike,  or  otherwise  i^ahreat  maniacs  for  any  part  of  their  coa- 
doct,  however  outrageous,  is  an  evident  dereliction  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  alone  the  right  of  reetmining  their  persons  is  founded. 
The  dictates  of  law,  as  well  as  of  reason,  pronounce  them  guiltless,  in  a 
moral  view,  of  every  offence  they  may  commit.  They  are  neither  held 
nesponsible  for  their  actions,  nor  are  they  considered  to  be  snsceptible 
of  felbrm  from  the  influence  of  c^nion,  or  the  fear  of  punishment. 
When  sent  to  a>  madhouse,  it  is  not  intended  that  their  keepers  should 
act  towards  them  as  judges  or  as  executioners,  but  as  guardians  of  their 
penMMV,  and  alleviators  as  far  as  possible  of  the  sufferi'ngs  which  Pro- 
vidence has  attached  to  their  existence^    The  mih'appy  Ikte  of  the 
confioed  lunatic  should  be  commiserated,  and  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement softened  by  an  unceasing  attention  to  his  personal  comfbit. 
The  furious  and  flighty  maniac  should  bq  gently  soothed  to  reason, 
and  the  melancholic  should  be  roused  from  the  stupor  of  despair  by 
ehcoura^g  a.  feeling  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance.    By  such 
means  alone  can  the  purposes  of  lunatic  establishments  be-  aceoai- 
plished.    The  exercise  of  severity  within  their  wails  is  abhorrent  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  repugnant  to  evei^  rule  of  judginent 
The  present  mode  of  licensing  houses  for  the  reception  ofinstee 
persons  he  conceived  lifible  to  many  objections.    A  defei*t,  and*  one 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  in  the  existing  lawC  relating  to  licenses,  is  the 
circumstance  of  those  being  excepted  from  the  neeessity  of  obtfeuning 
them,  who  take  only  one  lunatic  under  their  charge.    Such  persoiis 
are  also  free  from  the  obligatioin  incumbent  upoil  thc=  keepeiv  of 
lai^  estabhshraents,  of  stating  the  condition  of  their  patients,  itod 
aubinitting  to  the  visits  of  an  inspector.    Thie  dangerous  tendency  of 
these  exceptions  is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  npoa 
what  grounds  they  have  been  originally  s^iggested.-  The  evils  of  Ais- 
management  in  fiablic  rnstitutions  are  of  trivial  coiis^uence,  cohk 
pased  to  those  which  may  arise  t»  society  from  the  possibility  of  any 
individual  being  consigned  to  solitary  and  pei4iaps- perpetual  sedMoiii/ 
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The  Pupils  and  Friends  of  Mr.  Asdey  Cooper  and  Dr.  Haighton 
have  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves  with  engraved  Portraits 
of  those  celebrated  Characters  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  by  applica- 
tion to  Mr^  CoXy  Medical  Bookseller,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Borough. 


NOTICE  OF  LECTURES. 

Dr.  Merriroan,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ; 
and  Dr.  Ley,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital ;  will  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  on  Mon- 
day, the  7th  of  June,  at  Half-past  Ten  o*Clock. —  Particulars  may  be 
learnt  at  Dr.  >f  erriman's,  No.  26,  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly ;  at 
Dr.  Le/s,  62,  Soutk  Audley  Street  j  and  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
where  the  Lectures  will  be  given. 


LITERARY  KOTICEB. 

The  Army  Medical  Officer's  Manual  upon  Active  Service.  By 
J.  G.  V.  Millingen,  M.D. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mansford,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Consumption,  will 
shortly  publish  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy, 
as  connected  with  the  Physiology  of  Animal  Life  and  Muscular 
Motion ;  with  Cases  illustrative  of  a  new  and  successful  Method  of 
Treatment. 

Dr.  J»  Veitch  has  in  the  press^  Part  L  of  a  Synopsis  pf  the 
Principles  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the  press.  Reports  on  the  Weather 
and  Diseases  of  London,  from  1804  to  18l6  inclusive. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  Chemist,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Translation 
of  Chaussier  on  Counter-Poisons,  rendered  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  curative  Art ;  with  numerous  Notes,  the  results 
of  Mr.  M.'s  own  Researches  on  Poisons. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  a  short  Account  of  the 
Principal  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands;  with  Remarks  upon  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  those 
Countries.  By  Henry  William  Carter,  M.D.,  F,R.S.  Ed. ;  one  of 
Dr.  Raddifle's  travelling  Fellows  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Harrington^  from  whose  work  all  the  new  and  improved 
Nautical  Tables  have  been  taken,  has  in  the  press,  and  it  will  he 
published  shortly,  an  Extension  of  his  Important  Theory  and 
System  of  Chemistry,  elucidating  all  the  Phenomena,  without 
one  single  Anomaly. 

Preparing  for  publication,  an  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis,  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Children*  By  Marshall  Hall, 
M.D.,F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

The  Enemy  of  Empiricism ;  or,  a  concise  Explanation  of  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Male  Organs.   By  a  genuine  Disciple  of  Hippocrates. 

In  the  press,  Cases  of  Hydrophobia.    By  Dr.  Pinckard. 
VOL.  XI. —  NO.  66.  3  Y 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
From  tke  i\it  of  APRIL  to  the  tOtit^MAY,  I8I9. 
KEPT  AT  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  dnring  the  month  of  April  was  2  inches  &  17-lOOtbs. 


Obiervationi  oh  Dueasei  at  Richmond, 

The  disorders  under  treatment  were  Asthma,  Colica,  Cynanche  ton- 
sillaris, Diarrhoea,  Dyspepsia,  Enteritis,  Epistaxis,  Febris  simplex,  Gastro- 
dynia.  Hemoptysis,  Uyarocephalus,  Marasmus,  Obstipation  Ophthalmia, 
Kbeumatismus  acutus,  and  Scabies* 
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THE  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

From  the  20M  of  AFRIL  to  the  I9ih  of  MAY,  1819, 

By  Messrs.  HARRIS  and  Co. 
Mathematieai  Instrument  Maken,  bO,  High  HoUmu. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  the  month  of  April  is  9  inches  a|id 

13-lOOtlis. 
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A  REGISTER  OF  DISEASES 
Between  APRIL  flOik  and  MAT  181» 


DIIBABBI. 

Abordu  ♦  •  •  • 

Abscessio  • 

Acne  

Amaurosis  ••  

Amenorrhoea  

AuEMnti^  

Anaaarcn*-**  

Anorexia   

Aphtha  lacteniium  •  • 

Apoplexia  •  •  •  •  

Ascites  ••••  

Asthonia   

Asthma  

Bronchitis  acuta  •  •  •  • 
^  ■  ■'  ■    I  chronica 

Bronchocele  

Calculus   

Carbanculus  

Cardialgia  •••••••••• 

Carditis  •  

Catairhus  

Cephalalgia  

Cephalaia  •  •  •  •  •  

Chlorosis  

Chorea  «  

Cholera  

Colica   

Pictonmm  •  •  •  • 

ConTttlsio  

Cynaiiche  Tonfiltoris 
 •  maligna  •  • 

■  Tracheal'u 

■  Farotidea*  • 

■  Lafyngea*  • 

Diarrhcsa  

Dolor  lateris  

Dysenteria  

Dyspepsia  •  •  •  

Dysppcca   

Dysuria  

Ecthyma   

Eczema  

Enteritis   •  •  •  •  

Entrodynia  •  •  • 

Epilepsia   

Epistaxis  

Erysipelas  
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■  papulatum  • 
Exostosis   
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Febris  Intermittent  •  • 

 eaturrhalii*  •  •  • 

 Synoeha  

—  lyphut  mitior 
■      l^noehus   •  •  •  • 
Remit,  Infant. 

Fistula   

Furuncidiis  *  

1  Gastrodyma  

1     Gonorrhoea jpvra  •••« 

llsmatemesis   

Ha;mataria  •  •  •  

Hemoptoe  

Hsmorrhois 

Hepatalgia  

Hepatitis   

Hernia  

Herpes  .2^os<fr   

 ctmnalM*  •  •  • 

■  ■        labialii'  •  •  •  • « 

— ■  prstputialii  •« 

Hydroeele  

Hydrocephalus  •••••• 

Hydrothorax 
Hypochondriasis 

Hysteria  

Hysteritis  

Icterus   

Impetigo  figurata  •  •  < 

Ischias  ••••  

Ischuria  ..•••••«••« 

Lepra  « 

Leucorrhoea  

1  Lichen  timples  

2  Lithiasis  

Mania   

Melancholia  

Menorrhagia  

Miliaria  

Morbi  Infantiles*  •  •  •  • 

 Biliosi*  

Nephritis-  

Neuralgia  

Obstipatio   

Odontalgia  

Ophthalmia  

Otal^a  

Palpitatio  

Paralysis  •  

Paronychia 
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DISIASB8. 


DXSBASBS. 


Pemphigus  

Peripneumonia  •  •  •  •  • 

Peritonitis  

Pertussis  •  •  •  •  

Phlogosis   

Phrenitis  -  •  •  • 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis  • 

Plethora  * 

Pleuritis  

Pleurodyne  •  

Pneumonia  •  

Poda^a*  

Polydipsia  

Fompholyx.  benignw 
Pomgo  larvalit  •  •  •  •  < 
..  ,  favosa 

Prolapsus  < 

Prurigo  miiis'^  « 

—  senilit  < 


Psoriasis  ^t^o^a 
■    fyrata  •  •  • 
'  tnveterata 
Purpura  iimplex  •  •  • 

Rosicedo  •  •  •  •  

Rheunia  aeutus*  •  •  • 
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Rheuroa  chronicui  •  •  •  • 

Roseola  

Rubeola  •  

Scabies  

Scarlatina  simplex  

— — '• — —  aHd^hosa  ••• 

Scorbutus  •  •  •  « 

ScrofUa  •  

Spasmi  

,  Splenitis  

Strictara  

Strophulus  intertincttu 

Syphilis  •  -  •  •  

Tabes  Mesenterica •  -  •  • 

Tussis  ••  

Vaccinia  

Varicella  •  •  •  

Variola  

Vermes  

Vertigo  

Urticaria  febrilU  


26 
1 
14 
75 
4 
4 
4 
12 
1 
2 
C 
4 
26 
8 
2 
40 
8 
18 
17 
14 
2 


Total  of  Cases  'l222 

Total  of  Deaths  49 

  .       '  t 


•  Merbi  InfamtUesU 

UtioB  or  indigestion,  and  which     .  ^   ,  

BiUo9f,  foch  Coinplainta  —  arc  popoinriy  termed  Wltoiu,  bnt  cannot  be  wccoriitply  claBsed. 


to  comprise  those  Disorders  prineipjlly  arintnf  ftt>in  den- 
I  m«y  be  too  trivial  to  enter  under  any  distinct  h«Ml;  JHorbi 


Ohervations  an  PrccaiUng  Ditetua, 


The  diseases  of  the  past  month  have  not  been  marked  by  any  strildfig 
pecnliarityy  with  the  exception  that  pulmonary  and  bronchial  afiections  have 
been  very  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  febrile  cases,  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility  has  been  evinced  to  the  indue* 
tion  of  eiysipelatous  inflammation,  from  the  application  of  leeches  and 
blisters, 

**  Fever  (says  one  of  our  Reporters)  is  much  diminishing,  and  those  cases 
which  are  now  met  with  in  our  district,  appear  but  seldom  to  arise  from  con- 
tagion ;  in  most  cases  they  have  been  fairiy  referrible  to  some  error  in  the 
non^natunls,  wrong  indulgencies  in  diet,  excessive  exertion,  in^per  ex- 
posure, &c." 

Will  any  qf  our  correspondents  say  whether  they  hate  employed  the  pyrola 
umbellau,  and  with  what  effect  ? 
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AcMte  OunmU  elect* 
Aekiuin  Citricum 


Sulphoricum 

Muriadcum 

NHiieum 


Alcohol 
JSther 


Aloes  q»icete  extnctum 
—  Tulgarif  extnctuni 
Althane  Ka<lix 
Alunen 

Ammooue  Muriai 
  SubearbooM 

Amygdala  duloei 

Ammoniacam  (Guttw> 
— .  iLump.) 

Anthemidix  Flora 

Antiinonii  oxydnm  - 
~—  sulphuretuio 

AatimoDium  Taztarintiim 

Anenid  Oxydum 

Anfoetidae  Gmi^*'9^ 

AitraDiii  Cortex 

Aisenti  Nitnir 

Balminuxn  Pen;viiii|im  .  - 

Balflunum  Tolutanum 

Bauoinum  dcct. 

Calamina  pneparata 

Calumb*  Radix  clccU  • 

Cambogia 


lb. 
P.  lb. 


conff. 
M.lE. 


lb. 


lb. 


une. 
.  lb. 


eil»  Cortex  .      .  . 

Caxdainomi  Semina  -  lb. 

Caaearillc  Cortex 

Castareum      -  une. 

Catechu  Extnctum     -      •  lb* 

Cetaoeum       .       .       .  . 

Cera  alba  .... 

—  flava  .... 

OiMhoBc  oordilbUc  Cortex  (jeUow) 

  lancifolte  Cortex  (quUled) 

  oblonfTifoUae  Cortex  (red)  . 

Cimumoomi  Cortex  ... 

Coecui  (Coodnella)     •  unc. 

Colocynthidk  Pulpa     -  lb. 

Copaiba  - 

C'o^iicfRadU 


Croci  rtlginafa 
Cupciiulphai 
Cuprum  ammoolatum 
"       •  Cortex 

aromaCtea 
— •  AQrantknrum 

  Opii 

 .    Rots  canine 

  Roue  gallicK 


lb. 


 1  LyttB 

  HTdraxgyn 

xtxaelum  BelfadooiMe 

■  Ciudionae 


Colocynthidls 
Colocynthidta  comp. 
Conil  -  -  - 
Elaterii  •  -  . 
GentiaiHr  ... 
Glyc)-TThiaB  -  lb. 
Haanatox^i  -  iiiicb 
Huinuli 


H^wami 
Jalapa 

Opii 
P;iiiavcrii 
nha-i 

Samapahllac 
Tanxaci 


unc. 


4i. 

0 
0 
0 
9 
o 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
3 
O 
6 
0 
6 
S 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
« 
6 
a 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
n 
0 
0 

s 

6 

6 
6 

0 
0 

0 
9 
9 
0, 
R 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 

h 

0  ) 

o  ; 


Fcni  mboatboDai 
—  sulphas 


  tartaricaturo 

Oalbani  Gummi<resiiUL 
Gcntiame  Radix  dact. 
Ouaiacireuna      .       .  - 
HydraifyTum  tkitrMoatOm  '  • 

  pnedpitatum  album 

■  '  ■  —    cumcreta     -  • 
ftyteifyrl  Oxymuiiaa  m 
I     *  SuuBuriat      '  * 
■  NitrioD-OxTdnm 
— —    Oxydum  CmMim 

 Oxydum  rubnua  - 

Sulphuretum  nkrum 
_        —  rubnim 
Hellebocinigri  Radix  1 
f  pccacuanhc  Radix 

^   Polvia 

Jalape  Radix  ... 

  Pulvis  ... 

Kino  ... 
Uquor  PlumM  wihagrtatis     M.  1 
—   Amnionix  ... 


LUiimentum  Osmi 


oomp.  ^  .  ^ 


  Sulphas. 

Harma 

— »  coxnintmis 
MoKhus  pod«  <6Qr.) 
Mastirhe  ... 
Myri^oe  Nudei 
Myrrh* 
Olibammi 

Op«>|)anari9  piroral  redoa 


Opium  (Turkey) 
"  lum  (East  India) 
rum  .-f' thcreuiD 

—  Amygdalanim 

—  Anisi 

—  Anthemldia 


Opiu] 
Oleui 


in  cr.  unc 
lb. 


lb. 


Caiyt^hilli 
CaJiMOti 
Carui     -  ^ 
Jmiiperl  AQg. 


Milt        -        -  eonf. 

Menthas  ptperitv     •  UDCm 

MenthBTiridis  Aii«.  •  - 

Pimeiitse  >  >  ddc. 
Riciol  optln. 

Roemazini  uno« 

Sucdai      ft,  6A.  rert. 

Su^ihuntuiu      *  P.  Ibb 


OUtk  Oleum       •        -  «ong. 
Ohvw  Oleum  aeorndtpm 
Papaveris  Capsulae  (pel*  100) 

Plumbi  tubcarbooas     •*     -  |b. 

—  Superaortas 

—  Oxydum  ccsoi-vitreum 
PoCaaia  Fusa    ...  mc. 

—  cumCalea  - 
eNitras     .     •     •  lb. 


I  4 

I  S 
5  € 
5  O 

16  0 

1  t 

7  S 

<  6 

9  O 
S  6 
0  9 
9  9 

0  • 

1  « 
€  0 
0  4 

0  6 
S  0 

99  • 

99  0 

<  o 
7  O 

10  C 

1  9 
S  O 
1  6 
€  O 

4  • 
1  4 

II  0 

10  Q 

5  9 

0  • 
7  O 

4  0 
TO  O 

C  6 

19  O 

7  S 

9  9 

94  • 

41  0 

t  O 

5  9 

»  a 

c  s 

9  6 

9  C 

A  € 

1  6 
9  6 

5  O 

6  6 

4  0 

5  O 

6  o 
10  6 

1  O 

5  O 

1  € 

1  2 
f 

S4 

19 
5 
0 


Carbonas 

Subcarbonas 

Sulphas 

Sulphurehim 

Supenulphas 

TaztnH 

SupertartiM 


O 
o 

0 

< 

9 

i  9 

0  9 

•  9 

0  « 

1  S 
10  • 

%  o 

1  ♦ 
I  s 

4  O 

0  9 
9  « 

1  • 
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PHulc  Hydraxinrri 
Fulvic  ABtimonialis 
—  CantnyemB  oomp. 


BbtA  Radix  (RchmU) 

  (fiatt  India)  opt. 

RoHepetala 
Sapo  (Spanish), 


.  _ul«  Radix  (Usboo) 
Seanuaoni*  Gummi-RadnA  -  one 
Seine  Radix  nicoat.  opc  Ang.  lb. 
Scn^Radix 

Scnnc  Folia         -  •  • 

SnpoBtari*  Radix 
Sfanaroubs  Cortex 
Soda  luliboraa 


—  Sulphas 

—  Canxmas 


Soda  tartarlau 

Spongia  ittta  .... 
Spizmis  AnuDODise        .      M.  lb. 

—  —  aramatiaia 

—    foeddus      .  . 

suodnatus 


—  LavandulB 


dm 

0 

tt 
9 

Q 

a 
V 

Q 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

40 

10 

0 

0 

g 

g 

fl 

0 

3 

0 

4 

If 

4 

0 

0 

0 

•J 

0 

g 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

6 

4 

6 

t 

6 

S4 

0 

4 

6 

5 

0 

6 

0 

3 

6 

3f 

6 

6 

6 

SplrStas  Myriflticai 

—  PinMOte 

—  RORmarini 

—  .Stheris  Aromaticus  - 

—  —  Nitrici 

»       —     Sulphurid  . 

—  —  Compositus 

—  Vini  Tcedfleatus  - 
Synipus  i>i^paveite 
Sttlpmir  ... 

—  Sabiimatum 

—  Locum 

—  PrvdpiUtum 
Taraiuindi  Palpa  ofit. 
TereUntfaina  Vulsvia 


s 

4 

7 
5 
6 
7 
31 

0 

1 
1 

9 
9 


  CW« 

Tinct.  Fenri  nuriatia 
Tragaeantha  Oumml  - 
Valeriame  Radix 
Veratri  Radix 

Ungumtum  HydTazgyri  fbrdus 

    Nitratia 

    NltriocMixydi' 

Uv»  Ursi  Folia       .  •  . 

ZlndOxvdum 

—  Sulphas  purif. 

Zingiberis  Radix  opt.      •  • 


0  10 
6  0 

It  • 

5  0 

6  0 

1  • 
9  0 
5  O 

4  0 

5  0 
9  « 

7  0 

8  II 
J  0 


Prices  of  New  Phials  per  Otoss.  8oc  7Qff — Ooa.  58f 4  os.  47f .--S  os.  45f.— focand 

1^  OS.  56f 1  OS.  80».--half  os.  94«. 

Pneasofseeood -hand  Phials  cleaned,  and  sorted.  8  oa.  46ff.— 601.  44f.-^.  o>.S«t 

8  OS.  Ms.— 9  01.  and  all  bdow  this  siae,  S5«. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Medical  Topography  of  Upper  Canada.  By  John  Dougias,  Suigeon 
8th  Regiment.  8vo. 

An  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  according  to  the  latest  Improvements 
of  the  Linnaean  System  ;  with  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Corrected  and  considerably  Enlaiged.  By  W.  Withering,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
4  vols.   Bvo.  '  *  ^ 

Observations  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  late  Epidemic  Dis- 
orders which  Prevailed  in  the  North  of  Ireland.    By  F.  Rogan,  M.D. 

Medical  Botany,  No.  V.  Published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  with  Plates. 
Octavo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  in  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  the  Blind, 
calculated  to  promote  their  personal  Happiness,  and  enable  them  to  employ 
themselves  with  Pro6t  and  Advantage.  8vo. 

An  Inquiry,  illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Serous 
Membranes,  &c.  &c.    By  John  Baron,  M.D.   8vo.  Plates. 

Dr.  Parkinson's  Tyrocenium  Medicum,  New  Edition.  12mo. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Societies,  Vol.  ill.  Part  I. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Erysipelas ;  with  an  Appendix,  touching 
the  probable  Nature  of  Puerperal  Fever.  8vo. 

Tne  Quarterly  J(xumal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgeiy,  No.  III.  Pub- 
lisbed  Quarterly. 

Annals  of  Health  and  Long  life,  with  Observations  on  Diet  and  Regimen, 
&c.  &c.   By  Joseph  Taylor.  ISmo. 

A  Report  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery  at  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
]>en8aiy,  during  1818 :  including  new  ClassiBcations  of  Labours  and  Abor- 
tions, Fenoale  Complaints,  and  uie  Diseases  of  Children,  8cc.  &c.  By  A.  B. 
Granville,  M.D.  8vo, 

An  Explanation  of  the  Real  Process  of  the  Spontaneous  Evolutions  of 
the  Foetus;*'  with  some  Reroaris,  intended  to  induce  an  Inciuiry  whether  the 
Practice  of  Turning  be  not  too  generally  had  recourse  to  in  Arm  Presenta- 
tions.  By  J.  C.  Douglas,  M.D.,  &c.   8vo.   Second  Edition. 
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Aocam's  Chemical  Amasemeoty  comprehending  a  Series  of  Stnting  and, 
InstractiTe  Experiments,  which  are  easily  performed^  and  unattended  by 
Danger.   Fourth  Edition.    12mo.  ^  - 

Observations  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  various  Parts  of  the  Unked- 
mng^onr;  and  of  the  eminent  Utility  of  Houses  of  Recoveiy.  ^  D.  J.  Hk 
Dickson,  M.D.  8vo. 

A  Naimtivc  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  iii  the  year  1816,  in  tke 
ship  Mariner,  describing  the  Nature  of  the  Accommodations,  Stores,  Diet, 
&C. ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Medical  Treatment,  &c  By  John 
Haslam,  jun.  Sun^eon,  Royal  Navy,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Forces  which  move  the  Blood,  as  distinguished  in  tbetr 
Laws  from  those  of  Dead  Matter.    By  Cbaries  Bell.  .  l^mo. 

A  Letter  to  His  Majesty's  Sheriff  Deputes  in  Scotland,  recommeDding  the 
Establishment  of  Four  National  Asylums  for  the  Reception  of  Criounaraiid 
Pauper  Lunatics.    By  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  M.D.  and  P.  Bvo. 

•Observations  on  the  Management  of  Children  from  their  earliest  InfiuK^; 
and  tibe  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  some  of  thcar  most  dangerotts  Dif" 
ciders,  8cc.   By  D.  Moore,  M.D. 

Blake^  Aphorisms,  New  Edition.  12mo, 

Weatfierhead^s  Remarks  on  Erysipelas,  ^voi 

Pearke*s  Popular  Directions  on  the  Diseases  of  Sedentary  persons.  8vo. 

Phillips's  Elemental^  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  New  Edition,  gready 
Enlai^ged  and  Improved.  8vo. 

Observations  on  Heineralopia ;  or.  Nocturnal  Blindness,  with  Cases  and 
Practi<^  niustratiofls.    By  Andrew  Simpson,  Sui|^u.  8vo. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Subject  of  Extra-Uterine  Feetation,  and  on  the  Retio- 
veisiod  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.   By  John  King,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina.  8vo. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 
AcknofwltdgmenU  art  due  this  vionth  to  Dr.  Maclean,  Dr.  Hai];uitoii» 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  and  Mr.  Andree^ 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Young,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  ln$iitutiomj 
re$pecting  his  Leclur&i^  came  too  late  for  insertion.  We  haoe  ojily  rom 
4^  to  state  that  his  Cmtrse  will  commence  on  the  1st  rf  July  next. 

%^  Communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed  (pott  paid)  la 
Messtt.  T.  and  G.  UNDERWOOD,  Sfi,  Fleet  Street. 


END  OF  THE  eIeVENTH  VOLUMR 


J.  MOTES,  CEBTILLK  StRSET,  LOUDON. 
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Abemtihy  on  life,  WoodhanCi 

rem^b  on  -  -  353 
Acidy  oxalic,  case  of  death  from  20 

—  reumicy  on       -      -      -  168 

—  perchloric        -      -      -  ib. 
.Sscalafnus's  hospital  pupil's 

^ide       -      .      -      -  138 
iEther  stdphuricy  mode  of  pre- 
paring of  -      -      -      -  169 
Alkaliy  vegetable,  description  of 

a  new  one  ...  165 
Algae  plants,  Gray  on  -  -  287 
Alum,  adulteration  of  wines  with  250 
Amputation  of  the  upper  arm, 

case  of  -  -  -  -  101 
America,  sea  snake  of  -  -  169 
Amnios,  dropsy  of,  case  of  -  515 
Ammonia,  its  use  in  some  spe- 
cies of  gravel  ...  314 
Ancients,  their  opinion  on  con- 

fS^on        -      -      -  411,504 
Anniversary  oration,  abstract  of 
Mr.  Pettigret^i  before  the 
Medical  Society        -      -  520 
Antimony  mixed  with  wine,  how 

to  detect  it       ...  353 
Anatomical  nomenclature,  Par- 
kinson on         ...  364 
Aneurism  of  the  heart,  &c.  oc- 
casioning asthma       -      -  149 
Animal  food,  abstinence  from, 

its  effects  in  gravel     -      -  317 
—  occasions   calculous  com- 
plaints     -      -      -      -  54 
Aorta,  oise  of  aneurism  of, 
simulating   osdema   of  the 
glottis      -       -      -      -  337 
Apposition  common  to  all  sur- 
faces in  the  body       -      -  391 
Apoplexy,  cyst  in,  examples 
of    -      -       -      .      -  318 
an  unphilosophical  term  in 
nomenclature     -      .      .  484 
Arsenic  taken  without  injury  -  80 
' —  best  counteractives  of       -  81 
you  XI. —  NO.  66.  3 


Arachnoid,  inflammation  from* 
external  injury    -      -      -  510 

Articulating  cartilages,  diseases 
of     -      -      -      -      -  45 

Arm,  upper,  case  of  amputation 
of     -      .      ...  101 

Arsenious  acid  mixed  with  wine, 
method  of  detecting  it        -  253 

Armstrong  on  puerperal  fever, 

extract  from      -      -      -  296  . 

—  his  view  of  fever  defended  -  392 

Aristotle  on  the  plague,  extract 
from        -      -      .      -  413 

Arteries,  intercostal  and  mifm- 
mai7,  divided  by  a  wound  in 
the  thorax         -      -      -  511 

Asphyxia,  cases  6f        -      -  73 

Asthma  of  ajged  people,  of  what 
nature  is  it  ?  . "  ^      -      -  145 

Astringency,  a  principle  in  me- 
dicinal agency  difficult  to  ac- 
count for   «•      -      -      -  125 

Axotic  principle  in  aliment,  as 
leading  to  calculus     -      -  53 

Battley  on  sarsapariila  -      -  190 
BayU  on  oedema  of  the  larynx  320 
Balfouf  on  emetic  tartar,  refer- 
red to       -      -      -      -  394 
Belladona,  description  of       -  210 
Blood-letting  in  fever     -      -  392 
Bladder,  urinary,  case  of  enlarge- 
ment of    -      -      -      -  478 
Blackstone  on  the  legal  know- 
ledse  required  in  medical 
professors  -      -      -      -  521 
Blenorrhcea,  Aftfc  UTenste  on  -303 
Blue,  Prussian,  its  action  on 

starch  -  .  -  .  jfis 
B/a7i«*f  medical  logic,  reviewed  216 
Books,  analytical  review 
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eases of  the  joints,  33.  Ma- 
gendie  on  unnary  concretions, 
50.  Morgan  on  the  philoso-* 
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phy  of  life,  115.  Hall  on  the 
oumoses,  t^9.  Hospital  pu- 
pil's guide,  138.  Orfila  on 
poisons,  S13.  Blane  on  me- 
dical logic,  216.  Teats  on 
hydrencephalus,  293.  Thom- 
son's London  Dispensatory, 
297.  Mae  Kenzie  on  lachiy- 
mal  diseases,  299»  Hallaran 
on  insanity,  30^.  Treatises 
on  epidemic  fever,  380,  494. 
Medical  botany,  401.  Pow- 
er*! treatise  of  midwifery,  402. 
Books,  New,  monthly  catalogue 

of  -  88, 176, 264, 351, 439, 535 
Boerhaave,  his  opinions  and 

character  alluded  to  -  -  225 
Botany,  medical,  review  of  -  401 
ioullay  on  the  menispemum 

cocculus  -  -  -  .  517 
Brodie  on  diseases  of  the  joints, 

review  of  -      -      -      -  S3 
Bronchocele,  case  of      -      -  76 
Breseket  on  fistula  -      -  89, 177 
Brandt  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  gravel     -  140,  230,  313 
Brain,  membranous  inflamma- 
tion of  witliout  fever,  fatal 
case  of     -      -      -      -  241 
morbid,  dissection  of  -      -  13 

—  after  fever        -  399 

—  and  nerves,  their  separate 
functions  -  122 
b  it  capable  of  compression  ?  390 

Brandy,  adulteration  of  wines 
with        -       -      -  -252 

Brovn  on  fever,  renewed      -  381 

Burgis*s  case  of  amputation  of 
the  upper  arm    -      - .     -  101 

Bums,  Orfila  on   -      -      -  215 

Calculus,  Magendie  on,  review- 
ed  50 

—  Brandt  on  ...  140 
CojfoVs  Case  of  aneurism  of  the 

aorta,  simulating  oedema  of 
the  glottis        -      -  •337 
Cardiac  syncope,  case  of       -  428 
Canilaginous  uloeratioD,  Bradce 

on  40 

Caries  of  the  spine,  Brodie  on  48 
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